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tebicf  oj  A'rw  y«rk,  ia. 
E  IT  REMEMBEBED.  That  r*  the  fifteenth  day  of 
March,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  A  merica,  EDM  U  N  D  M  BLU  NT.  of  the  said 
District,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  tbe  title  ofe  book,  the  right 
whereof  be  claims  as  author,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit  i 

'•  Tbe  American  Coast  Pilot;  containing  the  courses  and 
distances  between  the  principal  harbour.,  cape«.  and  headland?, 
on  tbe  coast  of  North  and  South  America  ;  with  directions  for 
sailing  Into  the  same;  describing  the  fundings,  bearings  of 
tbe  light-houses  end  beacons  from  the  rocks,  shoals,  ledges,  be 
with  tbe  prevailing  winds,  settiogsof  the  currents,  be.  and  tbe 
latitude*  and  longitudes  of  the  principal  harbours  ami  capes. 
Together  with  a  Tide  Table.  By  Edmund  M  Blunt.  Cor- 
rected and  improved  by  information  derived  from  official  do- 
cuments, actual  observations,  end  tbe  most  experienced  pilots. 
Tenth  edition  " 

In  conformity  to  tbe  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  •■An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning, 
by  securing  the  Copies  of  Maps,  Cherts,  and  Books,  to  the  au- 
thors and  proprietor*  of  such  rop<e»,  during  the  time  therein 
mentioned  "  And  also  to  an  Act,  entitled  "an  Act,  supple* 
mentary  to  an  Act.  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
I  earning,  by  secLring  the  copiesof  Maps, Charts, and  Books,  to 
tbe  author*  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned,  and  extending  tbe  benefits  thereof  to  tbe 
art.  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other 
prints." 

JAMES  DILL, 
Clerk  oj Mr  Soulktm  District  &  If  tit-York 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Committee  appointed  io  examine  BlunVs  ChaH  of  the  North-East  Coast 
of  North  Jbnerica,  relative  to  the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket. 


The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  evidence  relative  to  the  position  of 
Nantucket  South  Shoal, 

Respectfully  Report, 

That  the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket,  which  has  been  heretofore  placed  m 
lat.  40°  42',  of  thereabouts,  on  the  charts  of  the  Coast  of  North  America,  has 
been  placed  in  lat.  41°  4'  on  a  Chart  of  part  of  the  Coast  of  North  America  re- 
cently published  by  E.  M.  Blunt,  on  the  following  evidence  of  its  position. 

1st.  A  survey  by  Capt.  J.  Colesworthy,  made  in  June  and  July,  182J,  for 
account  of,  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Blunt. 

2d.  Observations  of  Capi.  Colesworthy  on  the  1  Itli  of  September  following, 
assisted  by  Mr."  Walter  Folger,  jr.  of  Nantucket,  who  accompanied  him  at  the 
instance  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Island,  to  determine  whether  a 
mistake  had  or  had  not  been  made  by  Capt.  Colesworthy  in  his  previous  sui- 

veys. 

At  this  time,  (1 1th  Sept)  a  good  observation  was  had  at  noon  half  a  mile 
south  or  the  Shoal  according  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Folge>. 

3d.  A  survey  made  by  William  Coffin,  P.  F.  Coffin,  Jona.  C.  Bnggs,  and 
several  other  experienced  navigators  of  Nantucket,  who  were  provided  with  a 
sloop  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Island,  by  subscription, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  surveying  the  South  Shoal,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Shoal  surveyed  by  Capt.  Colesworthy  was  the  **  Old  South  Shoal,"  or  not. 

This  party  left  Nantucket  on  the  20th  of  October  last  in  the  morning,  and 
"  at  noon  of  the  snme  day  observed  in  latitude  41°  4',  bij.  four  good  instruments, 
the  Shoal  east  two  miles  distant. 

After  this  they  traversed  to  the  S.  S.  W.  South,  East,  N.  and  E.  and  N.  and 
W.  between  the  parallels  of  40°  40'  and  41°  4'.  They  "  had  30  fathoms  iu 
40°  40',  and  on  running  one  hour  to  the  south  had  35  fathoms." 

In  traversing  over  the  position  assigned  to  the  Shoal  on  the  old  Charts,  they 
found  30  fathoms,  and  not  less  at  any  time  to  the  south  of  40°  40°  ;  from  that 
depth  the  soundings  were  found  regular  to  15  fathoms  near  the  Shoal  in  41°  4  . 

Mr.  Walter  Folger,  jr.  says  in  a  letter  dated  October  21st,  "  this  evening  the 
vessel  arrived  here  that  was  sent  out  to  find  the  South  Shoal  in  40°  42',  on  board 
of  which  were  some  of  those  who  were  most  positive  that  it  lay  in  that  latitude. 
They  inform  me,  that  they  cpuld  not  find  less  than  30  fathoms  water  on  that 
parallel.  They  observed  yesterday,  west  from  the  Shoal  that  C*pt.  Colesworthy 
surveyed  24th  June  and  9th  July,  and  that  we  ob^rved  at  the  south  of  half  a 
mile  distant  on  the  1 1th  SeptomWjr ;  /  could  thensu  the  vessel  from  mylumse 

This  statement  is  supported  by  the  letters  of  William  Coffin,  P.  * .  Coffin, 
Jona.  C.  Briggs,  and  several  others,  which  give  particular  accounts  of  the 
survey,  and  which  accompany  this  Report. 

Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  positidn  assigned  to  Nan- 
tucket South  Shoal  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Blunt,  on  tne  Chart  recently  pubhshed  by 
him  (in  lat.  41°  4'N.)  is  the  true  place  of  theShoal. 

Your  Committee  recommend  the  followiog  resolutions  for  adoption— 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  is  satisfied  that  the  position  assigned  to  Nantucket 
South  Shoal  (lat.  41°  4'N.)  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Blunt,  on  a  Chart  of  part  of  the  Coast 
of  North  America  recently  published  by  him,  is  the  true  place  of  the  Shoal,  and 
that  the  vosition  of  that  Shoal  is  established  by  more  sufficient, testimony  than 
that  of  any  other  Shoal  on  the  Coast  of  North  America. 

Resolved,  That  in  detecting  an  error  of  2^  in  the  position  assigned  to  the  dan- 
gerous South  Shoal  of  Nantucket  on  the  Charts  heretofore  published,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Blunt  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  to  the 
mariners  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  he  directed  to  transmit  to  Mr.  fc.  M.  Blunt  a 
copy  of  the  foregoing  Report  and  Resolutions. 

H.  Al'STIW,  J 

ISAAC  WAITE,  >  Committer. 

E.  FISHER,  S 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  TENTH  EDITION 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  COAST  PILOT. 


Of  the  many  improvements  which  the  science  of  navigation  ha? 
been  continually  receiving,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  compass,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  embracing  a  great- 
er scope  of  practical  utility,  than  an  accurate  description  of  the  ma- 
rine boundaries  of  a  country,  by  which  the  adventurous  mariner  may 
recognise  his  coast  at  a  distance  ;  of  the  soundings  and  courses  of 
channels,  the  knowledge  of  which  enables  him  to  set  the  rock-bound 
shore  at  defiance,  and  of  the  aspects  and  properties  of  harbours  into 
which  he  can  securely  enter  and  embay  himself  from  the  inclemen- 
\cy  of  the  elements.  This  remark  is  made  with  more  confidence,  as 
Vjt  results  from  the  consideration  that  the  life  of  the  most  experienced 
^mariner  is  more  endangered  when  he  approaches  the  coast,  than 
when  exposed  to  the  tempests  which  agitate  the  mid  ocean.  Pilots, 
who  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  are 
often  prevented  from  offering  their  assistance  to  vessels  endeavour- 
ing to  make  a  harbour,  by  storms  and  violent  winds.  In  such  cases, 
unless  the  masters  are  acquainted  with  the  port,  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  their  sailing  directions.  Charts 
are  intended  rather  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  coast,  than  minute 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  particular  harbours.  It  is  therefore  to 
their  printed  directions,  they  must  resort  to  procure  information, 
which  at  such  moments  becomes  vitally  important.  Their  instru- 
ments, by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  shape  their  course  through 
a  trackless  ocean,  are  rendered  useless  by  ignorance  of  the  channel 
through  which  they  are  to  enter  the  harbour;  and  mariners,  who 
have  escaped  all  former  dangers  of  the  voyage,  are  often  shipwreck- 
ed upon  some  sunken  rock,  or  unknown  shoal,  at  the  entrance  of 
their  destined  port.   The  knowledge  of  such  danger6,  important  a* 
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it  is  to  seamen  generally,  is  particularly  so,  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  Nayigatihg  waters  filled  with  sand  banks,  that  have  been 
formed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  by  the  mighty  rivers  which  dis- 
cbarge themselves  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  North  American 
continent,  they  require  no  ordinary  skill  and  knowledge  to  avoid 
those  extensive  and  intricate  shoals  that  line  our  shores,  rendered 
still  more  dangerous  by  rapid  currents  and  eddies  peculiar  to  the 
American  seas,  and  by  a  strong  current  running  counter  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  from  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Florida.  The 
boisterous  and  variable  weather,  so  common  in  this  climate,  also 
tends  to  increase  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  our  coasting  trade. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  and  sensible  of  the  growing 
importance  of  this  trade,  the  author  of  the  American  Coast  Pilot, 
about  thirty  years  since,  undertook  to  acquire  and  publish  informa- 
tion concerning  the  navigation  of  this  country.  At  that  time  the 
American  sailor  had  to  contend  with  t|ie  difficulties  and  dangers  in- 
cident to  his  profession,  unassisted  by  those  aids,  which  have  lately 
made  his  task  comparatively  easy.  No  charts  or  sailing  directions 
for  the  coast  were  published  in  the  United  States,  aud,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  those  published  in  England,  being  derived  from  par- 
tial information,  were  full  of  errors. 

Pursuing  the  selfish  policy,  of  drawing  the  most  from  the  colonies 
at  the  least  expense,  the  British  government  caused  surveys  to  be 
made,  of  the  ports  most  frequented  by  ships  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  left  the  colonial  mariners  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
coast  from  the  shipwrecks  of  others,  The  charts  of  this  country 
were  consequently  drawn  from  information  given  by  masters  of  Eng- 
lish vessels,  who  occasionally  visited  our  ports,  and  who  were  defi- 
cient in  that  minute  knowledge  of  the  coa6t  which  belongs  solely  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  which  alone  can  render  charts  and  directions 
useful. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  English  charts,  which  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably presumed,  has  been  fully  proved  by  late  surveys  taken  by 
the  orders  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by 
those  taken  at  the  expense  of  the  subscriber.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  old  charts  have  been  found  to  be  incorrect  in  the  deline- 
ation of  the  coast,  the  depth  of  channels,  and  the  extent  of  shoals. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  hydrography  in  1 796,  when  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Coast  Pilot  was  published,  with  a  determina- 
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tiou  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  advance  in  the  survey  of  the  coast 
as  his  means  and  opportunities  would  permit.  The  magnitude  and 
responsibility  of  the  task,  and  the  scantiness  of  materials,  were  suf- 
6cienlly  appalling ;  and  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  government 
threatened  to  prevent  for  an  indefinite  time  any  surveys  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  The  execution  of  this  design,  however  difficult,  was 
net  impracticable,  and  every  source  of  marine  intelligence  which 
our  country  afforded,  has  been  successively  resorted  to.  Letters 
have  been  addressed  to  the  collectors  and  pilots  in  the  several  ports 
of  the  United  States,  requesting  nautical  information,  wbicfc  they  have 
given  with  commendable  promptitude.  Personal  application  has  been 
made  to  the  most  experienced  mariners,  who  have  stated  the  sound- 
ings of  channels,  the  extent  of  shoals,  the  course's  to  be  followed  in 
entering  different  harbours,  and  the  situations  and  bearings  of  va- 
rious beacons  and  land-marks.  Whenever  a  vessel  was  lost,  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  obtain  an  accurate  description  of  the  rock 
or  shoal  upon  which  she  was  shipwrecked.  Regular  surveys  too 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  author,  of  the  most  important  har- 
bours in  the  United  States.  In  performing  these  various  duties,  ma- 
ny expensive  journeys  were  indispensable,  and  more  than  once  he 
has  been  obliged  to  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  coast.  So  much 
however  was  to  be  done,  and  so  great  were  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, that  for  several  years  the  progress  of  the  work  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible. The  prejudice  which  exists  against  every  new  undertak- 
ing was  to  be  met  and  vanquished.  The  embarrassment  under, 
which  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  laboured  during  the  em- 
bargo, the  non-intercourse,  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  besides 
the  pecuniary  loss  to  which  it  subjected  the  author,  prevented  him 
from  prosecuting  his  contemplated  improvements.  The  same  rea- 
sons and  their  effect?,  which  induced  the  government  to  adopt  the 
restrictive  system,  prevented  any  surveys  at  the  public  expense,  (ex- 
cept an  unfinished  survey  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  in  1805.) 
until  the  year  18  Id. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  many  important  improvements 
and  additional  directions  were  inserted  in  the  Coast  Pilot  at  each 
successive  edition.  In  1 805,  charts  of  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  illustrating  and  conforming  to  the  directions,  were 
published;  in  1807,  a  similar  chart  of  the  West  Indies;  in  1812, 
charts  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  late  sot 
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veys  have  been  subsequently  added,  and  since  that  time  Charts  df 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the 
Bahama  bank,  of  the  Bermudas,  of  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Guyana, 
and  an  improved  chart  of  the  West  Indies,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  former,  have  been  published  by  the  subscriber.  As  all  these 
charts  illustrate  and  agree  with  the  Pilot,  the  mariner  is  freed  from 
the  perplexity  and  danger,  to  which  he  was  liable  from  the  discord- 
ance of  the  old  charts  and  directions. 

In  making  these  publications,  beside*  the  difficulties  incidental  to 
his  profession,  he  has  been  obliged  to  encounter  the  illiberal  opposi- 
tion of  many  importers  of  English  charts  ;  though  the  duty  on  foreign 
publications  is  much  less  than  the  duties  on  the  materials  used  in 
their  manufacture ;  the  article  of  paper,  for  instance,  is  subject  to 
double  the  duty  of  books  and  charts,  and  notwithstanding  this  bur- 
den, imported  paper  for  charts  is  cheaper  in  the  American  market 
than  that  of  domestic  manufacture.  This  opposition,  he  regrets  to 
add,  has,  in  some  instances,  descended  to  misrepresentation  and  anon- 
ymous falsehoods. 

His  countrymen,  however,  have  afforded  his  publications  a  fair 

» 

trial,  and  by  their  universal  and  continued  preference,  have  evinced 
their  confidence  in  their  accuracy,  and  given  to  him  the  only  patron- 
age he  desires.  Since  the  commencement  of  Mr*  Monroe's  admin- 
istration, the  government  has  become  sensible  of  the  importance  of 

m 

accurate  nautical  publications,  and  surveys,  in  pursuance  of  various 
.  acts  of  Congress,  have  been  made  of  Capes  Fear,  Hatteras,  and 
Look-out,  of  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  riv  er  Daricn,  and 
of  the  Isles  of  Shoals:  copies  of  which  the  author  has  been  per- 
mitted to  take,  by  the  politeness  of  the  Honourable  Secretary,  and 
<he  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  has  inserted  them 
in  this  edition  of  the  Pilot.  These,  however,  are  but  part  of  the 
present  improvements.  The  Bahama  Bank,  and  the  adjacent  keys, 
which  lie  directly  in  the  course  of  all  vessels  bound  to  New  Orleans 
and  Havana,  and  have  long  been  the  dread  of  our  West  India  mari- 
ners, were  surveyed  in  1820,  by  Messrs.  E.  C.Ward,  a  mathematician 
in  the  employ  of  the  U.  States,  E.  Blunt,  G.  W.  Blunt,  and  Francis 
Mallaby  and  Matthew  Stout,  officers  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who,  with 
the  characteristic  enterprise  of  American  seamen,  volunteered  in 
that  expedition,  which  was  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  subscri- 
ber.   The  next  year,  the  sloop  Orbit,  a  surveying  vessel  in  his  cm- 
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ploy,  was  sent  to  examine  the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket,  the  extent 
and  situation  of  which  he  had  long  suspected  were  incorrectly  de- 
scribed.   It  was  then  ascertained,  that  this  Shoal,  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  all  the  English  charts  as  extending  to  the  south  as  far 
as  lat.  40°  42*,  in  fact  terminated  in  lat.  41°  4'.    The  importance  of 
this  discovery  to  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  may  be  easily 
conceived.    Heretofore  mariners  bound  from  Europe,  or  from  the 
eastern  ports  to  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  southern 
ports,  in  their  desire  to  avoid  this  dangerous  shoal,  kept  so  far  to  th*; 
south-east,  as  often  to  run  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  were  thereby 
retarded  from  60  to  70  miles  per  day.    By* this  survey,  a  clear  and 
perfectly  safe  channel,  22  miles  wide,  is  added  to  the  space  suppos- 
ed to  be  between  the  stream  and  the  shoal,  which  will  enable  them 
to  keep  more  to  the  north-west,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  south- 
west current  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf.    An  average  gain  of  24 
hours  may  be  thus  made  in  the  home  passage  of  most  European 
traders. 

The  accuracy  of  this  survey,  which  was  at  first  disputed,  has  been 
fully  proved,  by  two  different  expeditions  subsequently  sent  from 
Nantucket  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  shoal. 

The  Orbit  also  accompanied  a  vessel  sent  by  Capt.  Isaac  Hull  to  ex- 
amine St.  George's  Bank,  and  the  result  of  the  surveys  and  sound- 
ings will  appear  in  this  edition  of  the  Coast  Pilot.  The  harbours  of 
Portland,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport,  Squam,  Newport,  New- York, 
Little  Egg  Harbour,  Georgetown,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  have 
also  been  surveyed  by  the  direction  of  the  author,  and  improved  co- 
pies are  now  inserted.  Minute  and  accurate  sailing  directions  for 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  lately  given  to  him  by  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Fowler,  of  New-Orleans,  to  whose  politeness  he  feels  much  indebted. 

These  are  the  most  important  improvements  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, though  many  material  corrections  Have  been  made,  whenever 
the  author  was  satisfied,  by  the  testimony  of  mariners  or  by  surveys, 
that  his  former  directions  were  inaccurate.  Alterations  have  not, 
however,  been  made,  unless  upon  stronger  evidence  than  what 
prompted  him  to  insert  the  original  directions. 

In  presenting  the  1 0th  edition  of  the  American  Coast  Pilot  to  the 
public,  the  author  does  not  flatter  himself,  that  it  will  prove  entirely 
Vee  from  errors.    The  shifting  nature  of  certain  parts  of  the  coast 

nay  occasionally  present  deviations  from  the  present  directions. 

.  b 
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Imperfection  too,  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  in  attempting  to  give  direc- 
tions for  the  navigation  of  a  coast  6000  miles  in  length,  and  which 
was  first  traversed  long  after  the  European  coasts  had  been  fully  ex- 
plored, he  is  sensible  that  he  has  undertaken  a  duty,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  belongs  rather  to  a  nation  than  to  an  individual.  Of 
such  a  momentous  task,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that  so  much  has 
been  done,  and  not  that  so  much  remains  to  be  performed.  During 
the  many  years  devoted  to  its  execution,  his  zeal  has  not  been  ex- 
cited, nor  his  industry  quickened  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  brilliant  undertaking,  which  would  attract  the  attention 
of  mankind:  neither  was  there  opportunity  or  place  in  a  work  adr 
dressed  to  a  class,  using  a  peculiar  dialect,  and  who  required  only 
perspicuity  and  accuracy,  for  the  beauties  of  style  and  language. 
His  pecuniary  reward  has  been  hitherto  nothing,  the  profits  of  each 
edition,  having  been  wholly  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  subsequent 
improvements. 

It  is,  however,  no  small  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  the  average 
rate  of  insurance,  since  the  first  publication  of  the  Pilot,  has  been 
diminished  more  than  one  half  upon  coasting  vessels,  and  four-fifths 
on  vessels  bound  to  New-Orleans,  and  that,  among  other  causes,  the 
improvements  in  hydrography  must  have  contributed  to  effect  this 
great  reduction.  Still  more  satisfactory  is  the  consciousness,  de- 
rived from  many  public  and  private  acknowledgments,  that,  in  no 
small  number  of  instances,  by  following  his  directions,  both  vessels 
and  crews  have  been  saved  from  the  rage  of  a  merciless  element : 
when  the  pilots  were  unable  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

With  such  pretensions  to  patronage,  the  author  is  not  unwilling  to 
meet  the  scrutiny  of  the  public,  being  more  desirous  that  errors 
should  be  discovered  in  his  publications,  than  that  mariners  should 
be  endangered  by  inaccuracies,  which  neither  his  care  nor  industry 
could  avoid. 

EDMUND  M. BLUNT 

March,  182C. 
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FROM  CAPE  SABLE  TO  THE  BAY  OF  FUNDY. 

THE  south  end  of  the  South  Seal  Isle  bears  W.  by  N.  from  Cape  Sa- 
ble, distant  about  7  leagues  ;  between  them  there  are  17  fathoms. 
About  3£  miles  S.  £  E.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  South  Seal  Isle,  and 
W.  7  leagues  from  Cape  Sable,  there  is  a  rock  above  water,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  very  smooth  ;  between  this  rock  and  the  South  Seal  Islands, 
there  are  9  fathoms.  Off  the  west  side  of  the  island  there  are  two  small 
rocky  islands  ;  between  them  and  the  Seal  island  there  are  2  and  3  fathoms. 

Between  the  South  and  the  North  Seal  islands,  there  is  a  channel  of 
about  2£  miles  wide,  with  15  fathoms  in  it.  Id  going  through  this  chan- 
nel, you  should  keep  nearer  to  the  south  than  to  the  north  island,  because 
there  is  a  shoal  lies  off  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  north 
island,  on  which  there  are  3  fathoms.  The  course  through  this  channel 
is  about  north-west. 

The  Gannet  Rock  lies  13  miles  N.  ^  W.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
South  Seal  island,  and  8  miles  S.  by  W.  J  W.  from  Cape  Forchu. 
About  5  miles  W.  J  S.  from  the  Gannet  Rock,  14  miles  N.  N.  W.  ^  W. 
from  the  S.  VV.  part  of  the  South  Seal  island,  and  1 1  miles  S.  W.  I  S. 
from  Cape  Forchu,  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  appear  about  half  ebb. 
Between  the  South  Seal  island  and  the  Gannet  Rock,  there  are  from  8  to 
20  fathoms  ;  between  the  Gannet  Rock  and  Cape  Forchu  there  are  23, 
28,  1G,  and  14  fathoms. 

The  Lurcher  ledge  lies  17  mites  N.  N.  W.  from  the  Gannet  Rock,  11 
miles  N.  W.  J  W.  from  Cape  Forchu,  15  miles  S.  W.  by  VV.  from  Cape 
St.  Mary,  and  18  miles  S.  by  W.  j  VV.  from  the£.  VV.  part  of  Bryer's 
Island.  Between  Cape  Forchu  and  the  Lurcher,  there  are  28,  38,  and  14 
fathoms  ;  and  between  the  Lurcher  and  Bryer's  Island,  there  are  from 
17  to  42  fathoms.    On  Bryer's  island  is  a  light-house. 

Trinity  ledge  lies  5  miles  N.  E.  by  E.  from  the  Lurcher  ledge,  1 1 
miles  N.  VV.  by  N.  £  N.  from  Cape  Forchu,  10  miles  S.  VV.  by  W.  from 
Cape  St.  Mary,  and  14  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  south  point  of  Bryer's 
island.  Between  Cape  Forchu  and  Trinity  ledge  there  are  from  12  to 
24  fathoms  ;  between  the  ledge  and  Cape  St.  Mary  there  are  18  fathoms  ; 
between  the  former  and  Bryer's  island,  there  are  42  fathoms  ;  and  along 
the  shore,  between  Cape  Forchu  and  Cape  St.  Mary,  there  are  1 1  and 
12  fathoms.  Cape  St.  Mary  bears  from  Cape  Forchu  N.  by  E.  £  E.  dis- 
tant 1G  miles. 

The  south  entrance  of  the  Great  passage  lies  9  miles  N.  N.  VV.  £  W. 
from  the  south  part  of  Cape  St.  Mary  ;  between  them  there  are  from  14 
to  22  fathoms.  The  Great  passage  lies  between  Bryer's  island  and  the 
S.  W.  end  of  Long  Island  ;  and  the  Petit  passage  lies  at  the  N.  E.  end  of 
Long  Island,  about  8  miles  distant  from  the  Great  passage.  About  2 
miles  S.  VV.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  Bryer's  Island,  lies  Black  rock ;  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  further,  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  a  shoal, 
with  only  3  feet  on  it.  Between  this  shoal  and  Black  rock  there  are  16 
fathoms  ;  between  Black  rock  and  the  S.  W.  poiiit  of  the  island  the  water 
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is  shoal.  About  3  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  north  entrance  of  the 
Great  passage,  is  the  North  West  ledge.  The  widest  and  deepest  chan- 
nel for  ships  that  come  from  the  southward  for  the  Bgiy  of  Fundy,  is  be- 
tween the  North  West  ledge  and  the  West  Seal  isles  ;  it  is  nearly  6 
leagues  wide.  There  is  also  a  channel  between  Great  Manan  island  and 
the  point  of  the  main  land  to  the  westward  of  it ;  this  channel  is  about  4 
miles  wide. 

Mount  Desert  rock  lies  26  leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  South  Seal 
islands,  17  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  the  West  Seal  isles,  7  leagues  E.  £  N. 
from  Woodenball  rock,  and  12  leagues  E.  \  N.  from  Manheigen  island. 

From  the  Light*  on  Sambro  Island  to  Cape  Sable. 

From  Sambro  island  light-house  to  the  entrance  of  Le  Have,  the 
course  is  W.  i  S.  and  the  distance  11  leagues  ;  between  them  are  Char- 
lotte's and  King's  bays  ;  the  former  is  also  called  Margaret's  bay.  About 
5  miles  S.  £  W.  from  the  point  of  land  which  separates  the  two  bays,  lies 
Green  island  ;  it  is  small,  and  lies  7  leagues  W.  N.  W.  J  W.  from  Sambro 
island. 

From  the  entrance  of  Le  Have  to  Hope  island,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by 
W.  £  W.  and  the  distance  about  1 1  leagues  ;  between  them  lie  Port  Jack- 
son, Liverpool,  and  Gambier  harbours.  Port  Jackson  is  called  by  some 
Port  Metway,  and  Gambier  harbour  is  also  called  Port  Mattoon.  Between 
Port  Jackson  and  Liverpool  is  Cape  Metway. 

From  Hope  island  to  the  entrance  of  Port  Mills,  or  Ragged  Island  Har- 
bour, the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  J  W.  and  the  distance  5£  leagues  ;  between 
them  lie  Stormont  river,  Port  Mansfield,  and  Penton  river.  Port  Mans- 
field is  also  called  Port  Herbert. 

From  the  entrance  of  Port  Mills  to  that  of  Port  Haldermand,  the  course 
is  S.  W.  by  W.  j  W.  and  the  distance  about  6  leagues  ;  between  them 
lie  Buller  bay,  Port  Campbell,  and  Port  Amherst.  Port  Campbell  is  also 
called  Port  Koscway  ;  this  is  deemed  an  excellent  harbour. 

From  the  entrance  of  Port  Halderman  to  Cape  Sable,  the  course  is  W. 
4  S.  and  the  distance  10  miles  ;  between  them  lies  Barringtou  bay.  Port 
Haldermand  is  also  called  Port  Latour. 

The  Brazil  rock  lies  5  miles  S.  J  W.  from  the  point  of  land  which  se- 
parates the  entrance  of  Port  Haldermand  from  Barrington  bay  ;  and  6^ 
miles  S.  E.  by  E.  from  Cape  Sable  ;  on  this  rock  there  arc  10  feet ;  be- 
tween it  and  Cape  Sable  there  are  17  fathoms. 

Cape  Sable  is  a  low  sandy  point ;  it  may  be  known  by  several  sandy 
hills  lying  just  within  and  by  the  land  a  little  further  in  or  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  sand  hills,  which  appear  higher. 

The  east  end  of  Baron  bank  lies  9  leagues  S.  W.  by  W.from  Cape  Sa- 
ble :  it  thence  extends  W.  S.  W.  £  W.  7  miles,  is  about  4  miles  broad, 
and  has  20  and  21  fathoms  on  it.  Between  this  bank  and  Cape  Sable  there 
are  33  fathoms.  The  tide  flows  here,  on  the  change  and  full  days  of  the 
moon,  at  eight  o'clock.  From  Cape  Sable  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  W.  by 
S.  about  3  miles,  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks  unless  the  water  be  very 
smooth. 

A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  Cranberry  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
was  lit  on  the  first  of  November,  1818.  To  distinguish  it  from  Sambro 
light,  off  Halifax,  it  has  two  lights,  the  upper  one  large,  and  the  lower 
one  small. 

"  h*nibro  light,  at  the  entrance  oi  Halifax  harbour,  is  210  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
lit  by  wren  oil  last*  ;  stands  in  lat.  44°  28'  25"  N.  long.  63°  30>  30"  W. 
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Directions  for  Halifax  harbour. 

'sambro  island  light-house  is  in  latitude  44°  28'  25"  North,  and  longi- 
tude 63*  30'  30"  West. 

From  the  westward,  bring  the  light  to  bear  N.  E.  j  if  it  bear  more 
easterly,  stretch  to  the  southward  till  it  bears  N.  E.  and  as  much  more 
northerly  as  you  please,  there  being  no  shoal  or  ledge  to  the  southward  ; 
then  keep  it  open  on  your  larbour  bow  ;  give  it  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  birth,  as  much  more  as  you  please. 

Note. — The  western  ledges  lie  from  the  light  S.  W.  distant  two  miles, 
the  other  W.  S.  W.  about  one  league  ;  the  eastern  ledges  lie  in  a  runge 
nearly,  some  above  water ;  the  outermost,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
light,  bearing  from  it  E.  N.  E. 

When  the  light  bears  north,  distant  about  2  miles,  run  N.  E.  4  miles, 
then  north  will  carry  you  to  Chedabucto  head,  at  a  proper  distance  clear 
of  all  danger. 

When  a-breast  of  Chedabucto  Head,  run  N.  £  W.  for  the  south  point 
of  George's  island. 

When  within  £  a  mile  of  George's  island,  you  may  enter  the  harbour 
west  of  it  in  12  fathoms,  or  east  of  it  in  16. 

In  passing  between  Sandwich  point  and  Meagery's  beach,  run  rather 
nearest  the  point,  to  shun  a  shoal  which  runs  off  S.  W.  from  the  beach. 

There  is  also  a  shoal  lying  one  mile  south  of  Sandwich  point. 

Coming  from  the  eastward,  run  for  the  light,  and  you  cannot  fail  seeing 
Chedabucto  Mead  as  you  open  Halifax  harbour  ;  the  light  being  4|  miles 
distant  from  the  Head  to  the  S.  W. 

Bearings  and  Distances  from  Sambro  Island  light-house. 

Chedabucto  Head  N.  E.  4£  miles. 
Cape  Le  Have  W.  £  S.  33  miles. 
Liverpool  light  W.  by  S.  53  miles. 
Three  Fathom  Hurbour  E-  N.  E.  16  miles. 
Jedorc  Head  E.  by  N.  *  N.  24  miles. 
Jedore  outer  ledge  E.  25\  miles. 

Var.  17°28'W. 

Fort  Aylesbury. 

You  have  regular  soundings  and  deep  water  as  far  up  as  point  Bruce, 
where  a  rocky  shoal  extends  near  one-third  of  the  way  across  the  chan- 
nel ;  when  you  are  abreast  of  it,  steer  for  the  small  island  on  the  eastern 
shore,  and  under  a  short  sail,  haul  round  its  west  side,  giving  it  but  a  small 
birth,  to  avoid  a  rocky  flat  running  from  the  western  shore,  within  the 
distance  of  00  fathoms  from  the  isle.  You  may  anchor  under  the  west 
side  of  the  isle,  or  farther  up.  There  is  a  passage,  at  high  water,  from 
this  to  the  Bay  of  Rocks,  for  boats  and  small  craft  only. 

Port  Hood  is  situated  on  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  bears  by  compass  north  4  degrees  east,  distant  20  miles 
from  the  north  entrance  of  the  gut  of  Canso,  and  east  8  degrees  south  17£ 
miles  from  Cape  George.  The  flood  tide  sets  from  the  northward  at  the 
rate  of  1^  mile  an  hour  :  and  on  the  days  of  full  and  change,  it  is  high  wa- 
ter at  half-past  seven  ;  common  spring  tides  rise  about  6  feet.  To  sail  in, 
keep  your  course  to  the  eastward,  till  Point  Emerson  is  on  with  the  gut  of 
Canso  ;  this  direction  will  lead  you  into  no  less  than  6  fathoms  ;  and  close 
by  the  end  of  the  sand  Hat  which  runs  from  the  south-east  part  of  the  Pen- 
insula T— here  are  two  small  remarkable  white  beaches  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  cliffs  ;  when  the  southernmost  bears  W.  by  S.  you  may  haul  round  to 
the  anchorage  in  4  and  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  where  ships  may  lie 
well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  water  on  the  flats  appears  very  white, 
and  breaks  when  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  southward.  There  is  a 
passage  for  small  vessels  between  point  Susannah  and  Henry  Isle. 

Convey  Harbour. 

This  harbour  is  sheltered  by  Seymour  Isles,  and  has  two  entrances. 
Sailing  into  the  westernmost,  in  order  to  avoid  Henry  ledge,  keep  the  star- 
board shore  on  board  ;  and  on  your  larboard  tacks,  observe  not  to  borrow 
nearer  than  6  fathoms,  which  will  keep  you  clear  of  the  tail  of  the  cast 
reef,  and  of  a  small  sunken  rock  about  a  cable's  distance  to  the  N.  E.  from 
it.  The  12  feet  shoal  lies  220  fathoms  distance  from  Park  Isle,  and  E. 
by  S.  000  fathoms  distance  from  Fish  beach.  To  sail  into  the  western 
entraur.e,  come  not  nearer  Seymour  Isles  than  6  fathoms :  shaping  your 
course  to  the  northward,  until  you  open  the  North  Stage  mid-channel  ; 
then  steer  for  it,  and  you  may  anchor  in  6,  8,  and  10  fathoms,  good  hold- 
ing ground. 

Mil  ford  Haven. 

The  head  of  the  Bay  Chedabuctois  surrounded  with  sand  flats,  but  none 
extend  farther  from  the  shore  than  200  fathoms,  excepting  Stony  Isle 
shoal,  running  ofl*  south  near  half  a  mile,  and  meets  Toby-head  shoal, 
which  makes  a  bar  of  3^  fathoms  across  the  channel  into  Milford  Haven. 
At  the  bf'ginning  of  the  flood  and  ebb,  the  tide  streams  with  great  velocity 
in  the  Narrows  between  Stony  Isle  and  the  western  shore.  Within  the 
harbour,  between  Eliza  point  and  the  beach,  there  is  a  bar  3£  fathoms, 
above  which  is  deep  water  for  several  miles  up  into  the  country.  Sal- 
mon river  is  lit  only  for  the  smallest  boats. 

White  Haven. 

White-Head  island  is  very  high,  and  the  rocks  that  surround  it,  with 
those  off  the  entrance  of  White  H*ven,  westward  to  Cape  Martingo,  in- 
clusively, are  high,  and  remarkably  white  also.  There  are  several  pas- 
sages between  these  rocks  ;  the  best  is  between  the  Gulf  rock  and.  the 
west  breaker.  You  may  sail  close  by  Turtle  rock  ;  then  shape  your  course. 
N.  W.  by  N.  keeping  near  Three-top  island,  to  avoid  a  ridge  of  sunken 
rocks  which  extend  from  the  eastern  shore  one-third  of  the  way  across  the 
channel,  and  run  up  to  anchor  in  10  and  12  fathoms,  muddy  "bottom. 

Fort  How  is  a  good  snug  harbour,  but  there  are  several  breakers  in  the 
entrance.  To  sail  into  it,  bring  the  body  of  Middle  Isle  to  bear  N.  -■  E. 
then  steer  for  it  till  vou  are  above  Iron-Head,  to  which,  on  account  of 
some  rocks  southward  of  it,  you  are  to  give  a  good  birth  ;  anil  you  may 
anchor  under  Middle  Isle  in  7  and  0  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  or  in 
the  north-west  branch  going  up  to  it ;  keep  nearest  the  western  shore. 
Crow  harbour,  or  the  south  shore  of  Chedabucto  bay,  W.  X.  W.  4  leagues 
from  Canso.  has  deep  water,  with  good  bottom,  and*  may  tilTord  reception 
for  2  or  3  ships  of  war.  The  best  channel  is  on  the  west  side  of  Kook 
Isle,  between  it  and  Corby,  which  is  a  shoal  extending  eastward  about  70 
fathoms  from  2  small  red  heads  on  the  \\  estern  shore..  Isle  Kook  is  bold  too. 

Philip  inlet  is  shoal,  and  lies  open  to  the  north  winds.  A  small 
schooner  may  lie  sheltered  within  White  Point  in  Shallop  Cove. 
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Sandwich  Bay. 

There  are  safe  and  easy  passages  for  the  largest  ships  of  war  between 
the  rocks,  ledges,  and  breakers,  about  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  leading  up 
to  the  several  harbours  branching  out  from  it.  Country  harbour  is  na- 
vigable a  great  way  up,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  mud  bottom.  Port 
Hinchinbroke  has  also  sufficient  depths  of  water  for  any  ship,  and  good  hold- 
ing ground.  Port  Montagu  lies  very  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  cod 
fishery.  You  may  lie  very  snug  within  Island  harbour,  in  7  or  8  fathoms, 
mud  bottom,  and  commodious  for  going  to  sea  with  almost  any  wind.  The 
south  end  of  William  island  is  shoal  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  rocky 
reef  extends  about  half  a  mile  S.  S.  E.  from  Cape  Mocodome.  Pollux 
shelves  to  the  N.  W.  but  is  bold  to  on  the  south  and  east  sides.  From  Or- 
pheus ledge  it  is  shoal  above  a  mile  to  the  S.  S.  eastward,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  N.  N.  westward.  The  Flute,  a  sunken  rock,  lies  S.  E. 
5  deg.  S.  2  miles  from  Cape  Mocodome,  and  N.  E.  by  E.'  one  mile  and 
three  quarters  from  Pollux,  and  S.  W.  by  W.  £  W.  4|  miles  from  Green 
island.  The  Fiddle,  another  sunken  rock,  lies  S.  E.  near  4  miles  from 
Cape  Mocodome,  and  E.  £  S.  3  miles  from  Pollux.  The  Bassoons  (two 
breakers)  lie  south  above  1£  mile  from  Green  island,  and  E.  by  N.  |  N. 
6^  miles  from  Pollux. 

Port  Bickerton  is  a  safe  little  harbour.  The  south  end  of  Richard  Isle 
is  shoal  for  abtfut  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length.  Hummock  Head  is 
surrounded  with  high  black  rocks — its  interior  part  is  barren  :  a  ship  may 
anchor  within  the  head  on  the  eastern  shoro.  In  running  farther  up, 
keep  the  starboard  shore  on  board  to  avoid  Murray's  ledge,  part  of  which 
is  dry  at  low  water. 

River  St.  Mary. 

At  the  entrance  the  soundings  arc  irregular,  and  the  bottom  rocky  ;  it 
is  navigable  for  sloops  and  schooners  by  a  narrow  channel,  winding  through 
extensive  flats,  part  of  which,  at  low  water,  are  left  dry,  leading  to  the 
fresh  water  falls. 

Houlton  Harbour. 

Flint  Isle  is  surrounded  with  shoals  and  breakers.  From  John  Isle 
there  are  rocky  reefs  stretching  out  near  one  mile  south  and  S.  E.  You 
may  sail  on  either  side  of  Mill  Rock,  it  being  steep  to.  Clamb  Rock  is 
dry  at  low  water  in  spring  tides.  The  best  channel  is  between  it  and  the 
bluff  head  on  the  cast  shore.  « 

Lhcumb  Harbour. 

The  rocks  and  breakers  extending  from  Cape  Amelia  are  observed  at 
a  considerable  distance,  as  the  sea  breaks  over  them  at  all  times.  Coming 
from  the  eastward,  be  careful  of  a  sunken  rock  lying  S.  W.  1  mile  from 
Cape  Amelia.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  blind  rock, 
lying  three  quarters  of  a  cable's  length  from  Point  Pitt.  You  may  anchor 
any  where  in  this  harbour,  in  5  or  6j»fathoms,  and  good  balding  ground. 

Port  Stevens. 

There  are  some  ledges  and  breakers  which  lie  scattered  from  the  E.  to 
the  S.  E.  within  3  miles  of  Cape  Philip.  The  best  channol  is  between 
Taurus  and  another  shoal  extending  about  half  a  mile  S.  E.  from  White 
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point,  to  which  come  no  nearer  than  5  fathoms,  whence  you  may  sail 
through  between  Breyenton  island  and  Duck  isle,  and  anchor  at  pleasure 
in  the  harbour. 

Write  Islands  Harbour. 

The  sunken  rocks,  which  extend  about  half  a  mile  S.  S.  E.  from  the 
eastern  end  of  White  islands,  are  steep  too,  and  must  be  avoided  by  keep- 
iog  mid-channel  between  them  and  Crane  island.  These  islands,  being  re- 
markably high  and  iron  bound,  with  white  rocks,  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  offing. 

Flemming  River. 

The  channel  into  this  river  being  rocky  and  intricate,  is  scarcely  fit  for 
any  but  fishing  and  other  small  craft. 

Beaver  Harbour. 

The  Beaver  isles  are  very  remarkable  to  ships  sailing  along  the  coast, 
particularly  Bald  Isle,  the  westernmost,  which  is  a  high  and  darkish  barren 
rock.  A  shoal  spreads  easterly  near  200  fathoms  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  South  isle,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  N.  \  W.  from  it, 
lies  Bounce,  a  small  sunken  rock,  with  15  fathoms  close  to  it  on  all  sides  ; 
and  farther,  in  N.  3°  E.  1J  miles  distant  are  the  Twins. 

Black  rock,  in  the  fair-way  going  up  the  harbour,  has  on  its  side  13  fa- 
thoms, and  16  on  its  westernmost  side  ;  you  may  anchor  in  8  fathoms  within 
Edward  and  Meaclow  isles.  The  red  cliff  on  the  south  end  of  Edward's 
isle  makes  this  harbour  remarkable  from  the  offing,  being  the  only  one 
between  Egmont  harbour  and  Liscomb.  Sailing  into  Mackerel  basin,  give 
birth  to  the  shoal  which  extends  northerly  above  a  cable's  length  off  the 
beach,  on  the  east  side  of  its  entrance.  The  interior  part  of  this  beach 
is  so  steep  too,  that  a  vessel  of  100  tons  may,  at  all  times  of  tide,  lie  afloat 
with  her  side  touching.  There  are  3  fathoms  and  mud  bottom  through- 
out the  basin. 

Port  Parker. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  port  the  bottom  is  uneven  and  rocky  within. 
Bridge  Cove  is  good  anchorage  in  3  and  3£  fathoms,  sound  bottom. 

Port  North. 

Off  Cape  Hide  are  two  ledges,  linked  and  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks, 
commonly  named  Pegasus1  Wing,  to  which  come  not  nearer  than  12  fa- 
thoms ;  the  best  way  into  this  harbour  is  on  the  west  side  of  them,  and 
thence  steer  for  Rock  isle,  which  is  steep  too,  and  run  up  through  between 
Banbury  and  Guilford  isles,  where  you  will  have  from  9  to  14  fathoms. 
N.  10°  W.  570  fathoms  distant  from  the  N.  E.  end  of  Banbury  Isle, 
and  E.  by  N.  2°  N.  from  Stony  island,  lies  a  sunken  rock,  on  the 
shoalest  part  of  which  there  are  no  more  than  two  feet ;  when  above  it, 
you  shape  your  course  north-easterly  up  the  river,  and  anchor  at  pleasure 
in  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  mud  bottom. 

Port  Palisser. 

Off  the  entrance  of  this  port  E.  S.  E.  7|°  S.  500  fathoms  distant 
from  the  Hug,  lies  a  sunken  rock,  with  deep  water  on  all  sides  around 
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it ;  in  sailing  thence  up  the  harbour,  the  soundings  are  irregular  from  \\ 
to  10  fathoms.  The  best  anchorage  is  within  Hugh  and  Palisser  islands, 
where  you  have  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  mud  bottom  :  and  the  best  channel 
leading  to  it  is  between  them. 

Spry  Harbour. 

Cape  Southampton  is  high,  rocky  and  barren  ;  two  trees  on  the  top 
make  it  very  remarkable  from  the  eastward  and  westward.  Cape  Spry  is 
lower,  and  likewise  barren ;  and  on  account  of  two  flat  stony  isles  and 
several  breakers  extending  south-westerly,  not  safe  to  approach  nearer 
than  7  fathoms.  You  may  sail  up  the  harbour  on  either  side  of  Cornish 
rock  ;  S.  S.  E.  2°  E.  630  fathoms  distant  from  this  rock,  and  E.  N. 
E.  2°  E.  from  Cape  Spry,  lies  a  breaker,  on  which  are  4  fathoms. — 
Aries  is  a  blind  rock,  which  shews  itself  at  low  water  spring  tides,  and  is 
steep  too  on  all  sides  ;  it  lies  N.  N.  E.  4£°  E.  240  fathoms  distant  from 
Point  Richard.  From  the  anchoring  place  in  7  and  8  fathoms,  mud  bot- 
tom, you  have  a  passage  for  small  vessels,  leading  through  within  the 
inlands  into  Deane  harbour. 

« 

Deane  Harbour. 

To  sail  into  the  harbour,  keep  mid-channel  between  Cape  Southamp- 
ton and  the  Calibian  ledge.  Above  Urn  isle  is  good  anchorage  in  5  and  6 
fathoms  stiff  blue  clay. 

Saunders  Harbour. 

Excepting  the  shoal  and  a  breaker,  east  one  mile  off  Comptroller's 
ledge,  this  harbour  has  a  fair  entrance,  and  regular  soundings  all  the  way 
up,  and  good  anchorage  in  stiff  blue  clay. 

* 

Tangier  Harbour. 

To  avoid  Calibian  ledges,  and  the  shoal  half  a  mile  to  S.  S.  E.  keep  the 
shore  of  Tangier  island  on  board ;  you  may  anchor  any  where  above 
Fisher's  Nose  in  4  fathoms,  mud  bottom. 

Knowles  Harbour. 

»  ■ 

You  may  sail  on  either  side  of  Bold  rock,  the  N.  E.  side  of  which  is 
steep  too,  but  has  a  shoal  extending  from  its  S.  W.  side  about  2  cables' 
length.  From  Hiron  island  there  is  a  ledge  and  a  shoal  running  easterly 
3  quarters  of  a  mile.  Centaur  is  a  blind  rock,  off  the  east  point,  at  the 
entrance  of  Charles  river,  which  shews  itself  at  a  quarter  ebb.  The  bot- 
tom is  a  stiff  blue  clay  throughout  the  harbour. 

Keppel  Harbour. 

Owl  Head  makes  this  harbour  very  remarkable  from  the  south-east- 
ward. In  the  offing  the  shore  appears  in  white  spots  from  its  entrance 
upwards.  The  best  channel  is  on  the  west  side  of  Hiron  island  ;  there 
is  no  danger  but  what  shews  itself,  excepting  Hervey  breakers,  on  which 
are  3£  fathoms,  and  which  break  only  in  bad  weather.  Sailing  up,  you 
shoal  your  water  gradually  from  17  to  5  and  4  iathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Egmont  Harbour. 

To  sail  through  the  best  channel  into  this  harbour,  on  the  east  side  of 
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Thorn  shoal,  on  which  there  are  11  feet  lying  S.  E.  by  S.  300  fathoms 
from  Point  Darby,  shape  your  course  towards  M'Bride  point,  which  is 
bold  too,  observing  to  keep  it  open  with  the  north  end  of  Little  Peninsula  ; 
and  when  the  highest  p;»rt  of  Winter  rock  bears  south,  you  will  be  on  the 
cast  side  of  Thorn  shoal ;  whence  suil  northwards,  until  you  shut  in  Lit- 
tle Peninsula  with  M'Bride's  point,  and  steer  northwesterly  for  Black  rock, 
to  avoid  the  dry  sand  flats  on  your  starboard  hand,  within  a  ship's  length 
of  which  the  water  deepens  to  5  and  6  fathoms  ;  whence  you  may  run  up 
to  anchor  at  pleasure.  In  Watering  cove,  or  further  up  there  is  good  and 
well  sheltered  anchorage,  without  the  harbour,  between  Isle  James  and 
Isle  Worth.  Bank's  inlet  leaves  between  the  extensive  dry  flats,  at  its  en- 
trance, but  a  narrow  and  winding  passage  for  the  smallest  fishing  craAs. 

Catch  Harbour, 

Has  a  bar  across  its  entrance  with  9  feet  at  low  water,  and  it  breaks 
.when  the  wind  blows  upon  the  shore  ;  it  is  frequented  by  small  vessels 

onJy, 

Satnbro'  J  {arbour. 

Coming  from  the  westward,  the  best  passage  is  between  Cape  Palisscr 
and  the  Bull  rock  ;  from  the  eastward,  you  may  run  up  between  Sambro' 
island  and  Inner  ledge.  The  anchoring  ground  is  within  the  Isle  of  Man, 
in  3  fathoms,  mud  bottom*  The  gutlcadiug  to  Loudy  basin  has  from  2  to 
3  fathoms,  and  is  very  narrow. 

Bristol  Bay. 

On  the  days  of  full  and  new  moon  it  flows  till  three  quartern  past  7 
o'clock,  and  the  common  spring  tides  rise  eight  feet.  To  run  up  to  an- 
chor in  Shuldum  harbour,  when  coming  from  the  westward,  bring  Point 
Mack  worth  to  bear  north,  and  pass  between  White  rocks  and  the  rocks 
whirh  lie  off  Point  Mackworth.  There  is  a  good  channel  also  between  Cape 
f  alisser  and  Hervey  isle,  with  good  anchoring  ground  in  7  and  8  fathoms. 

Prospect  Harbour. 

The  sounding*  on  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  irregular.  About 
two  cables'  length  east  of  Dornion  rock  is  a  breaker,  with  3  fathoms 
on  it.  There  is  good  anchorage  above  Pyramid  isle  for  the  largest 
ships,  and  within  Betsey's  i.-le*  for  small  vessels,  in  4}  fathoms,  stiff 
blue  clay. 

Port  Durham, 

Has  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  but  the  entrances  into  it  are  very  nar- 
row. {Sailing  in  through  the  east  passage,  which  is  the  be*»t,  give  birth 
to  the  ledge  extending  E.  S.  E.  half  a  mile  from  Inchkeith  island. 

Leith  Harbour. 

From  Inchkeith  island  E.  S.  E.  about  \\  mile  lies  the  Hog,  a  sunken 
rock,  on  which  there  are  but  6*  feet ;  it  may  easily  be  perceived  by  a  rip- 
pling of  the  tide  in  fair  weather,  or  by  a  swell  and  breaking  of  the  sen 
when  the  wind  blows  on  the  shore  ;  there  arc  good  channels  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  channel  on  the  we«t  side  of  the  Hog  is  more  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  ledge  extending  E.  S.  E.  about  half  a  mile  from  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  Inchkeith  island. 
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Charlottt  Bay. 

In  this  bay  are  several  harbours  fit  to  receive  armed  ships  of  any  rate. 
The  high  lands  at  Haspotageon,  on  the  west,  between  it  and  King's  bay, 
are  very  remarkable  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  offing.  The  shores 
on  the  entrance  are  high  white  rocks,  and  steep  too  :  on  the  west  side, 
coming  in,  you  perceive  a  Dog  (a  ledge)  almost  covered  and  surround* 
ed  with  breakers,  which  lies  S.  by  E.  3°  E.  near  \\  mile  distant  from 
the  south  end  of  Holdorness  island,  and  bears  W.  3°  S.  from  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Inchkeith  island.  You  have  good  channels  on  both 
sides  of  the  small  island  which  shelters  the  south  west  harbour.  In 
Fitzroy  river,  ships  may  lie  land-locked  in  5  or  6  fathoms  ;  sailing  into 
it  lies  Black  ledge,  with  deep  water  close  to  it,  and  lying  S.W.iS.  300 
fathoms  distant  from  Warren  head,  appears  at  all  times  of  tide.  Vessels 
may  ride  half  a  mile  below  the  falls  of  Effingham  rivers.  In  Delaware 
river  the  largest  ships  may  lie  in  the  greatest  safety.  Convay  cove  has 
also  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any  ships,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
Sailing  into  it,  keep  nearest  the  starboard  point  of  the  entrance.  Within 
Hertford  basin  you  have  from  8  to  10  fathoms  throughout.  Mecklenburg 
isle  affords  a  commodious  shelter  ;  and  further  up,  any  where  within  Stre- 
Iitz  isles,  you  may  anchor  very  secure. 

Mecklenburg  Bay. 

This  bay  is  full  of  the  finest  harbours  ;  and  there  are  deep  passages 
within  almost  every  island  in  it,  with  convenient  anchorage  for  all  kinds 
of  shipping. 

To  sail  from  the  southward  into  Prince  harbour,  when  you  are  as  high 
up  as  Royal  George  island,  steer  for  Robinson's  rock,  which  is  always 
above  water,  until  the  north  point  of  Louis  island  opens  with  the  north 
end  of  William  Henry  island,  whence  you  may  shape  your  course  to 
any  part  of  the  harbour,  and  anchor  at  pleasure  in  4,  6  or  9  fathoms, 
good  holding  ground. 

There  are  several  good  channels  leading  into  the  Royal  arm  ;  about  the 
middle  part  of  it,  S.  W.  \  S.  300  fathoms  distant  from  the  south  end  of 
Jarvis  isle,  and  E.  \  S.  distant  600  fathoms  from  the  south  point  of  Barring- 
ton  island,  lies  a  ledge,  dry  at  low  water. 

The  navigation  into  Cumberland  arm,  Chester,  and  the  other  harbours 
in  this  bay,  is  so  easy  and  safe,  that  the  sole  inspection  of  the  draft  will 
give  every  information  necessary  on  the  subject. 

Lunenburg. 

There  are  good  passages  in  Lunenburg  on  either  side  of  Prince  of 
Wales'  island  ;  sailing  in  on  the  east  side,  keep  mid-channel,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  shoals  which  extend  from  the  north  part  of  the  island,  and  from 
Colesworth  point.  Sailing  in  through  the  best  channel,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  incline  towards  the  Ovens  ;  then  shape  your  course  N.  N. 
W.  |  W.  over  towards  Battery  cliff,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Cat,  which  lies 
N.  by  E.  1  mile  distant  from  the  Ovens,  and  on  which  are  but  8  feet ;  and 
keeping  the  fort  well  open  with  Moreau  point,  you  may  safely  run  up  to 
anchor  in  3  fathoms,  and  good  hold  ground. 

King's  Bay. 

This  bay  is  parted  from  Charlotte's  bay  by  a  neck  of  land  about  3  miles 
over,  whereon  the  highlands  of  Haspotageon  stand,  whose  appearance, 
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in  three  regular  swellings,  render  it  very  remarkable  at  a  great  distance 
in  the  offing.  Between  the  islands  are  good  channels,  leading  up  into 
several  fine  harbours  within  the  bay.  The  outer  breaker  lies  N.  N.  E.  1 
pile  and  two  thirds  distant  from  the  south  east  end  of  Duclj;  island,  and 
W.  7°  S.  3j  miles  distant  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Green  island.  From 
this,  about  3  miles  northward,  lies  the  Bull  (a  blind  rock,  visible  at 
three  quarters  ebb)  bearing  W.  S.  W.  1200  fathoms  distant  from  the  S. 
W.  end  of  Flat  island,  and  S.  S.  E.  £  E.  2£  miles  distant  from  the  west 
point  of  Royal  George  island.  And  further  up  W.  by  N.  8°  N.  400  fa- 
thoms distant  from  West  point,  lies  Rocky  shoal,  within  which  and  Royal 
George  island  is  deep  water.  The  Coachman  is  a  blind  ledge  within 
Mucklenburg  bay,  visible  at  low  water  only.  The  east  ends  of  Royal 
George's  and  Flat  islands  in  one,  will  lead  you  dear  on  the  east  side  of 
it.  The  west  end  of  iron  bound  island  open  with  the  west  point  of  the 
Little  Tancock  island,  will  clear  you  on  its  south  side  ;  and  Governor's 
island  on  with  West  point,  carries  you  safe  on  its  north  side. 

Gambur  Harbour. 

On  both  sides  of  Portsmouth  rocks,  which  are  always  above  water,  you 
have  deep  channels,  and  of  a  sufficient  width  for  ships  to  turn  into  the  har- 
bour ;  with  a  leading  wind  you  may  steer  up  N.  W.  until  you  bring  Sad- 
dle island  to  bear  S.  W.  by  S.  and  haul  up  S.  W.  to  the  anchoring  ground. 
Small  vessels  may  pass  on  the  west  side  of  Matoon  island,  between  the 
Bull  and  the  western  shore. 

■ 

Port  Mansfield. 

Green  Island,  without  the  entrance  of  this  port,  is  remarkable  from 
the  westward,  having  no  trees  on  it.  The  channel  leading  to  the  anchor- 
ing ground  in  3  fathoms,  is  not  more  than  60  fathoms  wide,  between  Bridge's 
rock  and  Stony  beach,  above  which  are  flats  with  narrow  winding  chan- 
nels through  the  mud. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  Shelburne  harbour,  N.  S. 

Shelburne  is  a  safe  harbour  against  any  wind,  except  a  violent  storm 
from  the  S.  S.  W.  At  town  the  wind  from  S.  by  E.  does  no  harm,  but 
from  S.  by  W.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  if  blowing  hard  for  any  considerable  time, 
it  is  apt  to  set  the  small  vessels  adrift  at  the  wharves  ;  but  in  the  stream, 
with  good  cables  and  anchors,  no  wind  can  hurt  you. 

Shelburne  light-house  is  built  on  the  south-eastern  end  of  M'Knutt's 
island,  and  forms  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour. — 
About  half  way  from  its  base  to  the  upper  lantern  is  a  small  lantern, 
shewing  a  distinguishing  light.  Generally,  it  is  well  attended  to,  and  shews 
as  well  as  any  light  on  the  coast.  The  fight  may  be  approached  with 
safety  in  the  night,  from  any  situation,  when  it  bears  from  N.  N.  E.  to  W. 
N.  W.  There  is  water  enough  for  a  first  rate  man  of  war,  within  a  ca- 
ble's length  of  the  point  on  which  it  stands.  A  vessel  going  in  at  night, 
having  got  sight  of  the  light  and  bringing  it  to  bear  any  way  between  N. 
N.  K.  and  W.  N.  W.  ought  to  run  for  it  until  pretty  near  to  it,  so  as  (if  it 
is  not  very  dark)  to  see  or  hear  the  surf  on  the  shore  ;  then  leave  it  on 
♦he  larboard  hand,  and  still  keeping  the  larboard  shore  on  board  until  they 
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find  by  their  lead  good  anchorage,  which  will  be  4  or  5  miles  above  the 
light-house.    The  bottom  is  good  from  the  light-house  to  Sandy  point, 
about  8  miles  over,  a  depth  of  water  from  1 2  to  5  fathoms  ;  a  vessel  may 
turn  up  without  meeting  any  obstruction  whatever,  except  the  shore  on 
each  side,  taking  care  to  keep  the  lead  going,  in  order  to  discover  the 
shore  soundings,  when  the  weather  is  so  dark  as  to  hide  the  land  off  the 
shore  on  both  sides.    The  passage  is  not  more  than  1£  mile  wide  from 
the  middle  head  Of  the  island  (which  is  about  3  miles  above  the  light  on 
the  same  side)  over  to  the  eastern  shore.    Coming  from  the  eastward,  or 
seaward,  there  is  a  rock,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  covered  with  water, 
called  the  Bell,  (by  some  it  is  called  the  Bull,  and  others  the  Cow)  which 
bears  from  the  light,  E.  20°  N.  2*  miles  distant.    It  is  bold  too,  on  any 
side  of  it,  and  may  be  passed  at  a  pistol  shot  with  safety  ;  and  a  run  of  4 
or  Smiles  N.  W.  from  it,  will  bring  you  up  to  some  where  about  the 
Middle  head,  whence  you  proceed  up  channel  about  N.  N.  W.  to  Sandy 
point,  off  which  runs  a  spit  of  sand,  which  must  be  avoided  by  keeping 
further  to  the  westward.    This  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  whole  passage, 
and  you  may  anchor  below  it  if  night,  as  it  would  not  be  proper,  or 
even  necessary,  for  a  stranger  to  attempt  it,  finding  such  good  anchorage 
before  you  come  to  it.    After  rounding  Sandy  point,  the  town  appears,  and 
you  may  run  up  without  difficulty. 

[Shelburne  affords  an  excellent  port  of  shelter  to  vessels  in  distress,  of  any  kind,  as  a 
small  supply  of  cordage  and  duck  can,  almost  at  any  time,  be  had.  Carpenters  can  ik 
procured  for  repairing ;  pump,  block,  and  sail-makers  also.  It  affords  plenty  of  spars  and 
provisions  of  every  kind,  in  tolerable  plenty.  Water  is  easily  provided,  of  an  excellent 
quality.  If  a  vessel  enters  at  the  Custom-house,  the  charges  are  high  ;  thai,  however,  is 
seldom  necessary.] 

■ 

The  following  bearings  at\d  distances  were  taken  at  the  light-house. 

From  the  light-house  to  Berry's  or  Sunbridge  point,  N.  40°  E.  2  miles. 
From  ditto  to  Straptub  rock,  off  the  above,  N.4S°  E.  2  miles. 
From  ditto  to  the  Bell  rock,  E.  20°  N.  2&  miles. 

From  ditto  to  the  south  end  of  the  westernmost  Ragged  island,  N.  84°  E.  7  miles. 
From  ditto  to  the  easternmost  Ragged  island,  N.  86°  30'  E.  10J  miles. 
From  ditto  to  the  S.  W.  breaker  of  the  Ragged  islands,  S.  81°  34'  E.  8  miles. 
From  ditto  to  Cape  Negro,  S.  39°  W.  9  miles. 

From  ditto  to  the  Jig  rock,  (which  almost  always  breaks,  and  lies  in  shore  of  the  track 
into  Shelburne)  S.  28°  W.  1|  mife. 

Latitude  of  the  light-house,  -  -  43°  42'  30"  N. 
Longitude  from  London,  -       -       65°    8'  W. 

Variation  of  the  compass,  13°  westerly. 

Port  Mils. 

The  entrance  of  Port  Mills  has  a  very  rugged  appearance,  several 
ledges  and  breakers  lying  scattered  before  it.  Coming  from  the  eastward, 
when  you  have  passed  Thomas'  island,  which  has  high  rocky  cliffs  on 
the  east  side,  and  sunken  rocks,  extending  in  a  S.  VV.  direction  near  one 
mile  from  its  southern  point,  keep  a  good  look  out  for  the  Tiger,  a 
breaker,  lying  south,  half  a  mile  from  Rug  point,  which  you  will  leave 
without  you,  and  haul  up  N.  W.  by  N.  sloping  your  course  along  Muffat 
island,  to  avoid  the  shoal  stretching  midway  over  from  the  eastern  shore. 
You  arc  in  the  best  of  the  channel  when  Centre  isle  is  just  open  witfc 
Muffat  island  :  on  these  marks  you  may  run  up  to  the.  North  arm  to  an- 
chor.   Small  vessels  may  be  welf  sheltered  within  Cubb  basin  Coming 
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from  the  southward,  or  from  the  westward,  you  have  deep  water  on  either 
aide  of  Gull  rocks,  or  between  the  Bear  and  the  Tiger. 

Fort  Campbell. 

Cape  Roseway  is  a  high  cliff  of  white  rocks,  the  top  of  which  is  partly 
without  wood.  The  west  side  of  Roseneath  island  is  low.  South  4J-  miles 
distant  from  the  Cape  lies  the  Jig,  a  rocky  reef,  with  no  more  than  6  feet, 
between  which  and  the  island  you  have  4  and  5  fathoms.  The  Bell, 
a  rock)  always  visible,  and  bold  too,  lies  S.  E.  3°  S.  1100  fathoms 
distant  from  Sundrich  Point,  and  N.  E.  by  E.  above  2  miles  from  Cape 
Roseway,  in  the  fair-way  from  the  eastward  into  the  harbour.  The 
channel  is  clear  within  a  cable's  length  of  both  shores,  up  to  the  anchor- 
ing-ground,  in  good  water,  and  mud  bottom.  Sandy  flat  on  the  east 
shore,  at  the  Narrows,  has  6  fathoms  close  to ;  between  Roseneath 
island  and  the  western  shore  it  is  quite  shoal. 

Fort  Amhurst. 

Cape  Negro  island,  which  divides  the  entrance  into  two  passages,  is 
very  low  about  the  middle,  and  appears  like  two  islands,  the  Cape  itself 
remarkably  high,  rocky,  and  barren.  Coming  from  the  westward,  in 
hauling  round  Point  Jeffrey  to  avoid  the  ledges,  blind  rocks,  and  shoals 
extending  easterly  from  the  western  shore,  shape  your  course  N.  N.  E. 
towards  the  Cape,  giving  the  Savage  Rocks  a  birth  of  3  cable's  length, 
until  you  open  Da  vies'  Isle,  which  is  the  westernmost  and  largest  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  a  sail's  breadth  with  Point  William,  and  run  up 
in  that  direction,  observing  to  keep  clear  of  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies 
E.  S.  E.  from  Point  William,  about  300  fathoms  from  the  shore.  Fishery 
Beach  is  bold  too.  To  sail  up  through  the  east  passage  keep  Gray  Rocks 
on  board,  and  steer  up  N.  W.  for  Point  John,  until  you  can  see  across 
the  isthmus  in  the  middle  of  Cape  Negro  island,  and  have  passed  the 
Budget,  a  blind  rock,  which  lies  in  a  direction  between  the  Whale's  Back 
and  the  Gray  Rocks,  on  both  sides  of  which  there  is  deep  water ;  whence 
haul  over  to  the  westward,  keeping  the  shore  of  the  island,  or  the  shoals, 
which  extend  half  the  distance  over  from  Point  John  to  the  island.  When 
you  have  opened  the  small  islands  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  shape  your 
course  N.  N.  W.  to  the  anchoring-ground. 
■ 

Fort  Haldimand. 

To  sail  into  it,  coming  from  the  westward,  continue  your  course  east- 
erly until  you  have  Brehm  Isle  a  ship's  length  open  to  the  eastward  of 
North  Rocks  ;  thence  you  may  steer  northerly  for  Isle  George  ;  and  when 
you  come  up  within  the  distance  of  two  cables  from  its  south  end,  incline 
to  the  westward  in  a  direction  with  the  western  extremity  of  Pond  Beach, 
until  you  open  Prospect  House  on  the  north  side  of  the  northernmost  Mo- 
hawk Lodge,  and  then  haul  into  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  mud  bottom. 

About  midway  between  Baccaro  Point  and  the  south  ledges,  lies  the 
Folly,  a  sunken  rock,  within  which  and  the  western  shore  is  a  channel  of 
no  less  than  6  fathoms. 

Vulture,  a  dangerous  breaker,  lies  S.  W.  by  W.  near  2  miles  from 
Baccaro  point.  Brazil  is  a  sunken  rock,  with  10  feet  at  low  water ; 
it  lies  E.  by  S.  ±  S.  3  leagues  from  Cape  Sable,  and  S.  S.  W.  3£  leagues 
from  Cape  Negro, 
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St.  Mary's  Bay, 

From  Cape  St.  Mary  upwards  into  the  bay,  the  south  shore  is  low,  and 
runs  out  in  sandy  flats  for  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile.    The  north 
shore  is  surrounded  by  high  steep  cliffs,  with  deep  water  close  under 
them.   Mid-channel  and  about  two-thirds  up  the  bay,  lies  a  rocky  bank, 
with  4  and  4£  fathoms  ;  and  on  each  side  of  which  are  channels  of  12  and' 
15  fathoms,  mud  bottom.    The  entrance  of  the  river  Sissibou  is  shoal,  and 
within  has  a  narrow  channel  of  2  fathoms.    Opposite  to  Sissibou  lies 
Sandy  Cove,  where  vessels,  when  it  blows  hard,  may  ground  on  soft  • 
mud,  and  be  sheltered  from  all  winds.  j 
Petit  passage  is  280  fathoms  wide  on  its  narrowest  part,  and  has  from 
20  to  30  fathoms  ;  its  shores  are  bold  too.    On  the  west  side,  near  the 
northern  entrance,  lies  Eddy  Cove,  convenient  for  vessels  to  anchor  out 
of  the  stream  of  the  tides,  which  runs  so  very  swift,  that  without  a  fresh 
gale  of  a  leading  wind,  no  ship  can  stem  it.    W.  N.  W.  £  N.  3£  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  northern  entrance  of  Great  passage,  lies 
the  north-west  ledge.    Coming  in  from  the  southward,  the  widest  and 
deepest  channel  is  on  the  west  side  of  Belly's  Island.    To  avoid  the  9 
feet  shoal  (north  distant  300  fathoms  of  it)  haul  close  round  the  island, 
or  give  it  a  birth  of  4  cable's  length  ere  you  bear  up  for  the  anchoring- 
ground  off  the  houses  on  the  western  shore.    The  Black  Rock  is  l{ 
mile  distant  S.  S.  W.  from  the  S.  E.  end  of  Bryer  Island  :  and  near  2 
miles  farther  on  the  same  direction  is  a  shoal  with  3  fathoms,  between 
which  and  the  rock  are  16  fathoms.    Trinity  ledge  lies  10  miles  S.  W. 
by  W.  from  Cape  St.  Mary.    When  the  tide  is  out,  three  stones  appear 
above  water  ;  it  is  near  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in ,  length,  and  as  much 
in  breadth  ;  and  it  tails  off  half  a  mile  to  the  westward,  deepening  the 
soundings  gradually. 

*  • 

Annopolis  Royal. 

The  shore  on  both  sides  the  Gut  of  Annopolis  isiron  bound  for  several' 
leagues.  From  the  southwest  end  of  Long  island,  a  range  of  hills  rise 
gradually  to  a  considerable  height  to  the  entrance  of  the  gut,  where  it 
terminates  by  a  steep  fall.  Here  you  have  from  25  to  30  and  40  fathoms, 
which,  as  you  draw  into  the  basin,  shoals  quick  to  10,  8,  and  6  fathoms, 
mud  bottom.  The  ebb  and  flood  stream  through  at  the  rate  of  5  knots, 
and  cause  several  whirlpools  and  eddies.  The  truest  tide  is  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  which  is  so  bold  too,  that  a  ship  might  rub  her  bowsprit  against 
the  cliffs,  and  be  in  10  fathoms.  Point  Prim  runs  off  shoal  about  30  fa- 
thoms. Ships  may  anchor  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin  or  run  up  towards 
Goat  island,  observing,  when  within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  it. 
to  stretch  two  thirds  of  the  way  over  the  larboard  shore,  until  you  clear 
the  island  which  is  shoal  all  round,  and  thence  to  keep  mid  channel  up  to 
the  town. 


Sailing  Directions  for  Sable  Island,  the  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 

and  Bay  of  Fundy. 

On  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  it  is  high  water  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  island  at  half  an  hour  after  8  o'clock  ;  and  it  flows  till  half 
an  hour  past  10  o'clock  on  the  north  side,  and  till  near  1 1  o'clock  in  the 
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pond  ;  common  spring  tides  rise  7  feet  perpendicular,  and  neap  tides  4. 
The  flood  sets  in  from  the  S.  S.  W.  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hoar  ; 
but  it  alters  its  course,  and  increases  its  velocity  near  the  ends  of  the 
island  :  at  half  flood  it  streams  north,  and  south  at  half  ebb,  with  great 
swiftness  across  the  north-east  and  north-west  bars,  therefore  dangerous  to 
approach  without  a  commanding  breeze.  The  north-east  bar  runs  out  E. 
N.  E.  about  4  leagues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  all  which 
is  very  shoal,  having  in  few  places  more  than  2,  3,  or  4  fathom*  ;  whence 
it  continues  east  and  E.  by  S.  deepening  gradually  to  12,  15,  and  18  fa- 
thoms at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  leagues,  and  shapes  to  the  south  and 
south-east,  sloping  gently  to  60  and  70  fathoms.  To  the  northward  and 
eastward  it  is  very  steep  ;  and  in  a  run  of  3  miles,  the  water  will  deepen 
to  130  fathoms.  Abreast  the  body  of  the  isle  the  soundings  are  more  gra- 
dual. The  shoal  ground  of  the  northwest  bar,  shapes  to  the  westward, 
and  deepens  gradually  to  70  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  20  or  25  leagues 
from  the  isle,  and  winds  easterly  and  southerly  until  it  meets  the  sound- 
ings of  the  north-east  bar.  The  quality  of  the  bottom  in  general,  is  very 
fine  sand,  with  a  few  small  transparent  stones  :  to  the  northward,  and  close 
to  the  north-east  bar,  the  sand  is  mixed  with  many  black  specks  ;  but  near 
the  north-west  bar,  the  sand  has  a  greenish  colour.  The  north-east  bar 
breaks  in  bad  weather,  at  the  distance  of  8  and  10  leagues  from  the  island  ; 
but  in  moderate  weather,  a  ship  may  cross  it,  at  5  leagues  distance,  with 
great  safety,  in  no  less  than  8  or  9  fathoms  ;  and  if  the  weather  is 
trlear,  the  island  may  be  seen  thence  very  distinctly  from  a  boat.  The 
north-west  bar  breaks  in  bad  weather,  at  7,  and  sometimes  at  8  miles  from 
the  island  ;  but  when  the  sea  is  smooth,  ships  may  cross  it,  within  the 
distance  of  4  miles  in  7  fathoms. 

Along  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  the  island  are  many  spits  of  sand, 
extending  nearly  parallel,  and  within  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Vessels  may 
anchor  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  between  these  spits,  and  not  be 
liable  to  be  drove  off  by  southerly  winds.  On  the  south  side  it  is  boldest 
off'the  body  of  #the  island,  having  10  and  12  fathom*  within  n  mile  from 
the  shore /but  towards  the  bar  it  is  more  shoal,  and  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach, for  the  currents,  which  are  uncertain,  are  in  a  great  degree  influ- 
enced by  the  winds  which  have  preceded.  The  surf  heats  continually  on 
the  shore,  and  in  calm  weather  is  heard  several  leagues  oft".  Landing  on 
this  island  with  boats  is  practicable  on  the  north  side,  after  a  continuance 
of  good  weather  only.  The  whole  island  is  composed  of  fine  white  sand, 
much  coarser  than  any  of  the  soundings  about  it,  and  intermixed,  with 
small  transparent  stones  ;  its  face  is  very  broken,  and  hove  up  in  little 
hills,  knobs,  and  cliffs  widely  heaped  together,  within  which  are  hollows 
and  ponds  of  fresh  water,  the  skirts  of  which  abound  with  cranberries  the 
whole  year,  and  with  blue  berries,  junipers,  &c.  in  their  season,  as  also 
with  ducks,  snipes,  and  other  birds.  This  sandy  island  affords  a  great 
plenty  of  beach  grass,  wild  peas,  and  other  herbages,  for  the  support  of 
horses,  cows,  hogs,  ice.  which  are  running  wild  upon  it.  It  grows  no 
trees ;  but  abundance  of  wreck  and  drift  wood  may  be  picked  up  from 
along  the  shore  for  fuel,  strong  northerly  winds  shift  the  -pit  of  sand, 
and  often  even  choke  up  the  entrance  of  the  pond,  which  usually  opens 
again  at  the  next  southern  blast.  In  this  pond  arc  prodigious  numbers  uf 
seals  and  some  flat  fish,  eels,  &c  ;  and  on  the  south  west  side  lies  a  bed 
of  remarkable  large  muscles  and  clams.  The  south  shore  is,  between 
the  c litis  so  low,  that  the  sea  breaks  quite  over  in  many  places  wheu  the 
wind  blows  on  the  island.    The  Ram's  head  is  the  highest  hill  on  tbi» 
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island  ;  it  has  a  steep  cliff  on  the  north-west,  and  gently  falls  to  the  south- 
east. The  naked  sand  hills  are  146  feet  of  perpendicular  height  above 
the  level  of  high  water  mark,  and  always  appear  very  white.  Mount 
Knight  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  situated  in  a  hollow  between  2  steep 
cliffs.  Mount  Luttrel,  is  a  remarkable  hummock  on  the  top  of  a  large 
swelling  in  the  land.  Gratia  hill  is  a  knob  at  the  top  of  a  cliff,  the  height 
of  which  is  126  feet  perpendicular  above  high  water  mark.  The  Vale 
of  Misery  is  also  remarkable  as  is  Smith19  Flag-staff,  a  large  hill,  with  a 
regular  ascent  every  way.  From  the  offing,  the  south  side  of  the  island 
appears  like  a  long  ridge  of  sandy  cliffs,  lessening  towards  the  west  cnd3 
which  is  very  low. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Banks  extend  nearly  70  leagues,  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, from  the  isle  of  Sable  :  they  are  from  20  to  25  leagues  wide  ;  and 
their  inner  edges  are  from  14  to  18  leagues  off  shore  ;  they  are  intersect- 
ed by  narrow  winding  channels  (the  bottom  of  which  is  mud)  running 
north-west  and  south-east.  Between  these  banks  and  the  shore,  are  se- 
veral small  inner  banks,  with  deep  water  and  muddy  bottom.  The  water 
deepens  gradually  from  the  isle  of  Sable,  to  the  distance  of  22  leagues, 
in  50  fathoms,  fine  gravel ;  thence  proceeding  westward,  the  gravel  be- 
comes coarser ;  at  the  distance  of  23  leagues,  and  south  from  Prospect 
harbour,  you  have  from  30  to  35  fathoms,  large  stones  ;  and  continuing 
westward  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  banks,  the  soundings  are  rocky 
and  shoal  to  18  and  15  fathoms,  Cape  Sable  bearing  N.  by  VV.  distance  15 
leagues. 

The  south-west  extremity  of  bank  Qnero  lies  26  miles  E.  N.  E.  £  N. 
from  the  east  end  {of  the  isle  of  Sable.  This  bank  extends  E.  by  N.  36 
leagues  in  width  ;  its  shoalest  part  is  about  5  leagues  from  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, in  1 6  and  1 8  fathoms,  slimy  sand  and  clams  ;  from  whence  it 
deepens  regularly  every  way  to  60  and  70  fathoms  towards  the  edges  of 
the  bank.  This  bank  is  steep  to  :  and  from  its  soundings  on  the  north, 
side,  you  will  fall  immediately  in  90  or  100  fathoms,  black  mud,  and  in  120 
fathoms  on  the  south  side. 

[See  CHART  of  the  before-mentioned  Coast,  published  by  E.  ,U  BLUKT,  1020.] 

- 

REMARKS. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  Great  Breton  island  (which  ships  sailing 
from  Europe  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  general  choose  to  make)  appears  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  some  way  back  into  the  country,  barren  and  rocky  ;  and 
the  tops  of  the  hills  being  so  much  alike,  have  nothing  remarkable.  The 
light-house  and  town  of  Louisburg,  on  making  that  part  of  the  island, 
are  immediately  seen.  The  coast  to  the  westward  continues  rocky  on  the 
shore,  with  a  few  banks  of  red  earth,  and  appears  less  barren. 

Cape  Blancherotte  is  a  remarkable  cliff  of  whitish  earth,  lying  just  on 
the  east  of  the  isle  of  Saint  E«prit  (which  is  a  small  woody  island,  2  miles 
distant  from  the  shore  with  a  breaker  1  mile  and  a  half  without  it)  from 
whence  the  land  is  low  to  the  Richmond  isles,  on  which  appear  several 
small  banks  of  bright  red  earth,  and  beaches  between  them.  Albion  cliff 
is  rocky,  and  remarkably  high  and  steep. 

In  sailing  through  the  gut  of  Canso,  ships  pass  between  it  and  the  isles 
of  Canso,  which  are  surrounded  with  many  low  white  rocks,  and  breakers 
extending  from  them.  The  south  shore  of  the  bay  of  Chedabucto  is  iron 
bound  and  steep  too  ;  and  the  north  shore  mostly  red  clifls  and  beaches. 
From  the  southern:  entrance  northward  through  the  gut,  the  west  shore 
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is  high,  rocky,  and  steep  ;  and  the  east  shore  is  low,  with  beaches  to  the 
north  end  of  the  gut ;  whence  to  port  Rood,  there  are  high,  rocky  red 
cliffs  ;  and  on  the  western  shore  of  St.  George's  bay,  between  the  gut  and 
cape  St.George,  are  several  very  remarkable  cliffs  of  plaster,  which  appear 
extremely  white:  Cape  St.  George  is  iron  bound  and  very  high,  its  top  be- 
ing 420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  about  half  way  between  it  and 
port  Luttrel  lies  the  barn  (a  remarkable  high  large  rock)  from  the  re- 
semblance to  which,  it  takes  its  name  ;  and  from  the  barn  to  port  Luttrel, 
Pictou  harbour,  Tatmegoushe,  Ramshge,  Linzee  river  and  bay  Vette, 
and  as  far  as  port  Chediack  and  Cocaigne,  the  shore  is  bound  with  red 
cliffs  and  beaches  under  them.  The  inland  country  between  Frederick's 
bay  and  the  basin  of  Cobequid,  appears  remarkably  high  to  vessels  in  the 
offing. 

From  Canso,  westward  to  Torbay,  the  shore  makes  in  several  white 
rocky  heads  and  points  ;  here  the  country  is  much  broken ;  and  near 
White-head,  many  white  stones  appear  from  the  offing,  like  sheep  in  the 
woods ;  thence  to  Liscumb  harbour  there  are  banks  of  red  earth  and 
beaches,  and  from  Liscumb  harbour  to  the  rugged  islands  (excepting  the 
white  islands,  which  are  white  rocks)  the  capes  and  outer  islands  are  bound 
with  black  slaty  rocks,  generally  running  out  in  spits  from  east  to  west  ; 
and  from  the  rugged  islands  to  the  Devil's  island,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Halifax  you  have  several  remarkable  steep  red  cliffs  linked 
with  beaches. 

From  Halifax,  westward  to  Charlotte  bay,  the  country  from  the  offing 
is  very  rocky  and  broken  ;  the  shore  is  steep  too,  and  bound  with  white, 
rocky  cliffs.  The  high  lands  of  Haspotageen,  on  the  east  side  of  Meck- 
lenburg bay,  are  very  remarkable  ;  from  whence  proceeding  westward, 
the  rocks  which  surround  the  shore  are  black,  with  some  banks  of  red 
earth.  Between  cape  Le  Have  (which  is  a  remarkable  promontory,  bald 
on  the  top,  with  a  red  bank  under  it,  facing  the  south  westward)  and  Port 
Jackson,  there  are  some  hummocks  within  land  about  which  the  country 
appears  low  and  level  from  the  sea  ;  and  on  the  shore  white  rocks  and 
stony  beaches,  with  several  low  bald  points,  from  whence  to  Port  Camp- 
bell the  land  is  woody.  About  the  entrance  of  Port  Haldimand,  and  with- 
in land,  are  several  barren  spots,  which,  from  the  offing,  are  easily  dis- 
cerned ;  from  whence  to  Cape  Sable  the  land  appears  level  and  low  ;  and 
on  the  shore  are  some  cliffs  of  exceeding  white  sand,  particularly  in  the 
entrance  of  Port  Haldimand,  and  on  Cape  Sable  where  they  are  very  ob- 
servable from  sea. 

From  Cape  Sable,  sailing  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  you  pass  the  Seal  Isles 
and  Tusket  Bald  Isles  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  small  green  isles,  with  red 
banks  of  earth  ;  the  shore  between  this  and  Cape  St.  Mary  is  surrounded 
with  banks  of  red  earth,  and  the  country  within  appears  even  and  well 
clothed  with  wood. 

The  coast  from  the  south  part  of  Long  island  to  the  gut  of  Annapolis 
is  nearly  straight ;  the  shore  is  bound  with  high  rocky  cliffs,  above  which 
is  a  range  of  hills,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  their  tops  appear 
smooth  and  unbroken,  excepting  near  the  Great  passage,  Little  passage, 
Sandy  Cove,  and  Gulliver's  Hole,  where  those  hills  sink  in  a  valley. 
From  the  gut  of  Annapolis  up  the  bay  to  Cape  Split,  the  coast  continues 
straight  and  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  few  rocky  cliffs  near  the 
gut,  and  many  banks  of  red  earth  under  high  lands,  which  appear  very 
even.  In  the  gut  leading  into  the  basin  of  mines  from  Cape  Split  to  Cape 
Blow-mc-down,  and  from  Cape  Dore,  on  the  north  side,  to  Partridge  isl- 
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and,  the  land  rises  almost  perpendicular  from  the  shore  to  a  very  great 
height.  Between  Cape  Blow-mc-down,  and  Partridge  island,  there  is  a 
great  depth  of  water,  and  the  stream  of  the  current,  even  at  the  times  of 
neap  tides  does  not  run  less  than  five  or  six  knots. 

Cape  Dore  and  Cape  Chignecto  are  high  lands,  with  very  steep  cliffs  of 
rocks  and  red  earth,  and  deep  water  close  under  them  ;  you  have  nearly 
the  same  kind  of  shore  to  the  head  of  Chignecto  Bay,  where  very  ex- 
tensive flats  of  mud  and  qnicksands  are  left  dry  at  low  water.  The  titles 
come  in  a  boar,  and  rush  in  with  great  rapidity  ;  they  are  known  to  flow 
at  the  equinoxes  from  GO  to  70  feet  perpendicular. 

The  Isle  Hanto  is  remarkable  for  the  great  height  and  steepness  of  the 
rocky  cliffs,  which  seem  to  overhang  on  its  west  side. 


»         Directi&ns  for  Navigating  on  part  of  the  South  Coast  of 

Newfoundland. 

[N.  B.  All  Bearings  and  Courses  hereafter  mentioned  are  the  true  Bearings 

and  Courses,  and  not  by  Compass.] 

Cape  Chapeaurouge,  or  the  mountain  of  the  Red  Hat,  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Placentia  bay,  in  the  latitude  of  46°  53'  North,  and  lies 
nearly  west  17  or  18  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Maries  ;  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  remarkable  land  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  appearing  above  the 
rest  somewhat  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather 

12  leagues. 

Close  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Chapeaurouge  are  the  harbours  of  Great 
and  Little  St.  Lawrence.  To  sail  into  Great  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  the 
westernmost,  there  is  no  danger  but  what  lies  very  near  the  shore  ;  tak- 
ing care  with  westerly,  and  particularly  S.  W.  winds,  not  to  come  too  near 
the  Hat  Mountain,  to  avoid  the  flerrys  and  eddy  winds  under  the  high 
lands.  The  course  in,  is  first  N.  VV.  till  you  open  the  upper  part  of  the? 
harbour,  then  N.  N.  W.  ■§  W.  ;  the  best  place  for  large  ships  to  anchor, 
and  the  best  ground  is  before  a  cove  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  in 

13  fathoms  water,  a  little  above  Blue  Beach  Point,  which  is  the  first  point 
on  the  west  side  ;  here  you  lie  only  two  points  open  :  you  may  anchor 
any  where  between  this  point  and  the  point  of  Low  Beach,  on  the  same 
side  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  observing  that  close  to  the  west  shore, 
the  ground  is  not  so  good  as  on  the  other  side.  Fishing  vessels  lay  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour  above  the  beach,  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

To  sail  into  Little  St.  Lawrence,  you  must  keep  the  west  shore  on 
board,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  which  lies  a  little  without  the  point 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  stretches  off  from  the  east  side  of  the  harbour : 
you  anchor  above  this  Peninsula  (which  covers  you  from  the  sea  winds) 
in  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  In  these  harbours  are  good 
fishing  conveniences,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  Ships  may  anchor 
without  the  Peninsula  in  12  fathoms  good  ground,  but  open  to  the  S.  S.  E. 

Sanker  head  lies  3  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Chapeaurouge  ;  it  is 
a  pretty  high  round  point,  off  which  lie  some  sunken  rocks,  about  a  cable's 
length  from  the  bhorc. 

Garden  bank,  whereon  [s  from  7  to  17  fathoms  water,  lies  about  half  a 
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mile  off  from  Little  St.  Lawrence,  with  Blue  Beach  Point  on  with  the  east 
point  of  Great  St.  Lawrence. 

Ferryland  Head,  lies  S.  W.  1  mile  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge  ;  it  is  a 
high  rocky  island,  just  separated  from  the  main  :  this  Head  and  Cape 
Chapeaurouge,  are  sufficient  marks  to  know  the  harbours  of  St.  Lawrence. 

West  5  miles  from  Ferryland  Head,  lies  the  bay  of  Laun,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  are  two  small  inlets,  called  Great  and  Little  Laun.  Little 
Laun,  which  is  the  easternmost,  lies  open  to  the  S.  W.  winds,  which  ge- 
nerally prevail  upon  this  coast ;  and  therefore  no  place  to  anchor  in. 
Great  Laun  lies  in  about  N.  by  E.  2  miles,  is  near  half  a  mile  wide, 
whereon  is  from  14  to  3  fathoms  water.  To  sail  into  it,  you  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
from  the  east  point.  The  best  place  to  anchor  is  on  the  east  side,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  head,  in  6  and  5  fathoms  ;  the  bottom  is  pretty  good  ; 
and  you  are  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  S.  and  S.  by  W.  which  blow 
right  in  and  cause  a  great  swell.  At  the  head  of  this  place  is  a  bar  har- 
bour, into  which  boats  can  go  at  half  tide  ;  and  conveniences  for  a  fishe- 
ry, and  plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

Off  the  west  point  of  Laun  Bay  lie  the  islands  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
from  the  shore  ;  the  westernmost  and  outermost  of  which  lie  W.  south- 
erly, 10  miles  from  Ferryland  Head  ;  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  this  island  is  a  rock  whereon  the  sea  breaks  in  very  bad 
weather  :  there  are  other  sunken  rocks  about  these  islands,  but  they  are 
no  ways  dangerous,  being  very  near  the  shore. 

Taylor's  Bay,  which  lies  open  to  the  sea,  is  3  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Laun  Islands  ;  off  the  east  point  are  some  sunken  rocks,  near  a  quarter  of 
ft  mile  from  the  shore. 

ttle  to  the  westward  of  Taylor's  Bay,  there  stretches  out  a  low 
"  land,  called  Point  Aux  Gaul ;  off  which  lies  a  rock  above  water, 
mile  from  the  shore,  called  Gaul  Shag  Rock  ;  this  rock  lies  W.  2 
S.  5  leagues  from  Ferryland  Head  :  you  have  14  fathoms  close  to  the  off 
side  of  it,  hut  between  it  and  the  point  are  some  sunken  rocks. 

From  Point  Aux  Gaul  Shag  Rock,  to  the  Inlands  of  Lamelin,  is  W.  5  N". 
1  league  ;  between  them  is  the  Bay  of  Lamelin,  wherein  is  very  shallow 
water,  and  several  small  islands  and  rocks,  both  above  and  under  water, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  salmon  river. 

The  two  islands  of  Lamelin  (which  are  but  low)  lie  off  the  west  point 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  lie  W.  3  S.  6  leagues  from  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Red  Hat ;  but  in  steering  along  shore  making  a  W.  by  S. 
course  good,  will  carry  you  clear  of  all  danger.  Small  vessels  may  an- 
chor in  the  road  between  these  islands  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  tolerably  well 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  going 
in  between  the  two  islands,  is  a  sunken  rock,  which  you  avoid  by  keeping 
nearer  to  one  side  than  the  other  :  the  most  room  is  on  the  east  side.— 
The  easternmost  island  communicates  with  the  main  at  low  water,  by  a 
narrow  beach,  over  which  boats  can  go  at  high  water,  into  the  N.  W.  arm 
of  Lamelin  Bay,  where  they  lie  in  safety.  Here  are  conveniences  for  a 
fishery,  but  little  or  no  wood  of  any  sort.  Near  to  the  south  point  of  the 
westernmost  island  is  a  rock  pretty  high  above  water,  called  Lamelin 
Shag  Hock  ;  in  going  into  the  road  between  the  islands,  you  leave  this 
rock  on  yonr  larboard  side. 

Lamelin  Ledges  lie  along  the  shore,  -between  Lamelin  islands  and  Point 
May,  which  i*  3  leagues,  and  are  very  dangerous,  some  of  them  being  3 
miles  from  the  land.    To  avoid  these  ledges  in  the  day  time,  you  must  not 
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bring  the  islands  of  Lamelin  to  the  southward  of  east,  until  Point  May,  or 
the  western  extremity  of  the  land  bear  N.  by  E.  from  you  ;  you  may  then 
steer  to  the  northward  with  safety,  between  Point  May  and  Green  Island. 
In  the  night,  or  foggy  weather,  you  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  ap- 
proach these  ledges  within  30  fathoms  water,  lest  you  get  entangled 
amongst  them.  Between  them  and  the  main  are  various  soundings  from 
J  6  to  5  fathoms. 

All  the  land  about  Cape  Chapeaurouge  and  Laun,  is  high  and  hilly  close 
to  the  sea  ;  from  Laun  islands  to  Lamelin  it  is  of  a  moderate  height ;  from 
Lamelin  to  Point  May,  the  land  near  the  shore  is  very  low,  with  saudy 
beaches,  but  a  little  way  inland  are  mountains. 

The  island  of  St.  Peter's  lies  in  the  latitude  46°  46'  north,  W.  by  S.  near 
12  leagues  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge,  and  W.  by  S.  ±  S.  5  leagues  from 
the  islands  of  Lamelin  ;  it  is  about  5  leagues  in  circuit,  and  pretty  high, 
with  a  craggy,  broken,  uneven  surface.  Coming  from  the  westward,  as 
soon  as  you  raise  Gallantry  Head,  which  is  the  south  point  of  the  island, 
it  will  make  in  a  round  hummock,  like  a  small  island,  and  appears  as  if 
separated  from  St.  Peter's.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Gallantly  Head,  lie  three  small  islands,  the  innermost  of  which 
is  the  largest,  called  Dog  Island  ;  within  this  island  is  the  road  and  har- 
bour of  St.  Peter's  ;  the  harbour  is  but  small,  and  hath  in  it  from  12  to 
20  feet  water  ;  but  there  is  a  bar  across  the  entrance,  whereon  there  is 
but  6  feet  at  low  water,  and  12  or  14  feet  at  high  water.  The  road  which 
lies  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Dog  Island  will  admit  ships  of  any  burthen,  but 
it  is  only  tit  for  the  summer  season  being  open  to  the  N.  E.  winds  ;  you 
may  lie  in  8,  10,  or  12  fathoms,  and  for  the  most  part  is  a  hard  rocky  bot- 
tom ;  there  is  very  little  clear  ground  ;  ships  of  war  commonly  buoy  their 
cables  ;  the  best  ground  is  near  the  north  shore.  Going  in  or  out,  you 
must  not  range  too  near  the  east  side  of  Boar  Island,  which  is  the  eastern- 
most of  the  three  islands  above  mentioned,  for  fear  of  some  sunken  rocks 
which  lie  east  about  1  mile  from  it,  and  which  is  the  only  danger  about 
St.  Peter's,  but  what  lies  very  near  the  shore. 

The  island  of  Columbo  is  a  small  circuit,  but  pretty  high,  and  lies  very 
near  the  N.  E.  point  of  St.  Peter's  ;  between  them  is  a  very  good  pass- 
age, i  of  a  mile  wide,  wherein  is  12  fathoms  water.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  island  is  a  rock  pretty  high  above  water  called  little  Columbo  :  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.  E.  from  this  rock  is  a  sunken  rock,  whereon 
is  2  fathoms  water. 

The  island  of  Langly,  which  lies  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  St.  Peter's,  is 
about  8  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  moderate  and  pretty  equal  height,  except 
the  north  end,  which  is  a  low  point,  with  sand  hills  along  it  ;  it  is  flat  a 
little  way  off  the  low  land  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but  all  the  high  part  of  the 
island  is  very  bold  too,  and  the  passage  between  it  and  St.  Peter's  (which 
is  1  league  broad)  is  clear  of  danger.  You  may  anchor  on  the  N.  E. 
side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Sand  Hills,  in  5  and  6 
fathoms,  a  tine  sandy  bottom,  sheltered  from  the  southerly,  S.  W.  and  N. 
W.  winds. 

There  is  no  passage  between  the  north  point  of  Langly  and  the  south 
po'.nt  of  the  island  of  Miquelon,  which  island  is  4  leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth  ;  the  middle  of  the  island  is 
high  land,  called  the  high  land  of  Dunn  ;  but  down  by  the  shore  it  is  low, 
except  Cape  Miquelon,  which  is  a  lofty  promontory  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island. 

On  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island,  to  the  southward  of  the  high  land,  is  a 
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pretty  large  bar  harbour,  called  Dunn  Harbour,  which  will  admit  fishing 
shallops  at  half  flood,  but  can  never  be  of  any  utility  for  a  fishery. 

Miquelon  Rock  stretches  off  from  the  east  point  of  the  island,  under 
the  high  land  lj-  mile  to  the  eastward,  some  are  above  and  some  un- 
der water ;  the  outermost  of  these  rocks  are  above  water,  and  you 
have  12  fathoms  close  to  them,  and  18  and  20  fathoms  1  mile  off.  N.  E. 
±  N.  4  or  5  miles  from  these  rocks  lies  Miquelon  bank,  whereon  is  6  fa- 
thoms water. 

The  road  of  Miquelon  (which  is  large  and  spacious)  lies  at  the  north 
end,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  between  Cape  Miquelon  and  a  very 
remarkable  round  mountain  near  the  shore,  called  Chapeaux  :  off  the 
south  point  of  the  road  are  some  sunken  rocks,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  but  every  where  else  it  is  clear  of  danger.  The  best 
anchorage  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  road  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  fine  sandy 
bottom ;  you  lie  open  to  the  easterly  winds,  which  seldom  blow  in  the 
summer. 

Cape  Miquelon,  or  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  high  bluff 
land  ;  and  when  you  are  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it, 
you  would  take  it  for  an  island,  by  reason  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the 
road  is  very  low. 

The  Seal  Rocks  are  2  rocks  above  water,  lying  one  league  and  a  half  off 
from  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  island  Miquelon  ;  the  passage  be- 
tween them  and  the  island  is  very  safe,  and  you  have  14  or  15  fathoms 
within  a  cable's  length  all  round  them. 

Green  Island,  which  is  about  ~  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  low,  lies  N.  E. 
5  miles  from  St.  Peter's,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  between 
it  and  Point  May  on  Newfoundland  :  on  the  south  side  of  this  island  are 
some  rocks  both  above  and  under  water,  extending  themselves  1  mile  and 
a  quarter  to  the  S.  W. 

Description  of  Fortune  Bay. 

Fortune  Bay  is  very  large  ;  the  entrance  is  formed  by  Point  May  and 
Pass  Island,  which  are  12  leagues  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  from  each  other, 
and  it  is  about  23  leagues  deep,  wherein  are  a  great  many  bays,  harbours 
and  islands. 

The  island  of  Brunet  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
into  Fortune  bay  ;  it  is  about  5  leagues  in  circuit,  and  of  a  tolerable  height ; 
the  east  end  appears,  at  some  points  of  view,  like  inlands,  by  reason  it  is 
very  low  and  narrow  in  two  places.  On  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  island  is  a 
bay,  wherein  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  for  ships  in  14  and  lfi  fathoms, 
sheltered  from  southerly  and  westerly  winds  ;  you  must  not  run  too  far 
in  for  fear  of  some  sunken  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  it,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore  ;  opposite  this  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  a 
small  cove,  wherein  small  vessels  and  shallops  can  lie  pretty  secure  from 
the  weather,  in  6  fathoms  water ;  in  the  middle  of  the  cove  is  a  rock 
above  water,  and  a  channel  on  each  side  of  it.  The  inlands  lying  at  the 
west  end  of  Brunet,  called  Little  Brunets,  afford  indifferent  shelter  for 
shallops  in  blowing  weather  ;  you  may  approach  these  islands,  and  the 
island  of  Brunet,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  all  round,  there  being  no  dan- 
ger but  what  lies  very  near  the  shore. 

Plate  islands  are  three  rocks  of  a  moderate  height,  lying  S.  W.  1  league 
from  the  west  end  of  Great  Brunet  The  southernmost  and  outermost  of 
these  rocks  lie  W.  by  S.  |  S.  11  miles  from  Cape  Miquelon,  and  in  a  direct 
Hue  between  Point  May  and  Pass  island,  17  miles  from  the  former,  and  19 
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from  the  latter  ;  S.  E.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from,  the  Great  Plate  (which  is 
the  northernmost)  19  a  sunken  rock,  whereon  the  sea  breaks,  which  is  the 
only  danger  about  them. 

There  are  several  strong  and  irregular  settings  of  the  tides  or  currentf 
about  the  Plate  and  Brunet  Islands  which  seem  to  have  no  dependency  on 
the  moon,  and  the  course  of  the  tides  on  the  coast. 

The  island  of  Sagona,  which  lies  N.  N.  E.  two  leagues  from  the  east 
end  of  Brunet,  is  about  3  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  of  a  moderate  height, 
and  bold  too  all  round  ;  at  the  S.  W.  end  is  a  small  creek  that  will  admit 
fishing  shallops ;  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  is  a  sunken  rock,  which 
makes  it  exceeding  narrow,  and  difficult  to  get  in  or  out,  except  in  fine 
weather. 

Point  May  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Fortune  Bay,  and  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  this  part  of  Newfoundland  ;  it  may  be  known  by  a  great  black 
rock  nearly  joining  to  the  pitch  of  the  point  and  something  higher  than 
the  land,  which  makes  it  look  like  a  black  hummock  on  the  point ;  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  right  off  from  the  point,  or  this  round  black  rock,  are 
three  sunken  rocks  whereon  the  sea  always  breaks. 

Near  2  miles  north  from  Point  May,  is  Little  Dantzick  Cove,  and  half  a 
league  from  Little  Dantzick  is  Great  Dantzick  Cove  ;  these  coves  are  no 
places  of  safety  being  open  to  the  westerly  winds  ;  the  land  about  them  is 
of  a  moderate  height,  bold  too,  and  clear  of  wood. 

From  Dantzick  point  (which  is  the  north  point  of  the  coves)  to  For- 
tune, the  course  is  N.  E.  near  3  leagues  ;  the  land  between  them  near  the 
shore  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  bold  too  ;  you  will  have  in  most  places 
10  and  12  fathoms  two  cables  length  from  the  shore,  30  and  40  one  mile 
off,  and  70  and  80  two  miles  off.  Fortune  lies  north  from  the  east  end  of 
Brunet ;  it  is  a  bar  place  that  will  admit  fishing  boats  at  a  quarter  flood  ; 
and  a  fishing  village  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  wherein  is  an- 
chorage for  shipping  in  6,  8,  10  and  12  fathoms  ;  the  ground  is  none  of 
the  best ;  and  you  lay  open  to  near  half  the  compass. 

Cape  of  Grand  Bank,  is  a  pretty  high  point,  lying  one  league  N.  E. 
from  Fortune  ;  into  the  eastward  of  the  cape  is  Ship  Cove,  wherein  is 
good  anchorage  for  shipping,  in  8  and  10  fathoms,  sheltered  from  south- 
erly, westerly,  and  N.  W.  winds.  Grand  Bank  lies  E.  S.  E.  £  league  from 
the  cape  ;  it  is  a  fishing  village,  and  a  bar  harbour,  that  will  admit  of  fish- 
ing shallops  at  a  quarter  flood  ;  to  this  place  and  Fortune,  resort  the  crews 
of  fishing  ships,  who  lay  their  ships  up  in  harbour  Britain.  From  the 
Cape  of  Grand  Bank  to  Point  Enragee,  the  course  is  N.  E.  {  E.  8  leagues, 
forming  a  bay  between  them,  in  which  the  shore  is  low,  with  several 
sandy  beaches,  behind  which  are  bar  harbours  that  will  admit  boats  on  the 
tide  of  flood,  the  largest  of  which  is  Great  Garnish,  5  leagues  from  Grand 
Bank  ;  it  may  be  known  by  several  rocks  above  water,  lying  before  it  ; 
2  miles  from  the  shore,  the  outmost  of  these  rocks  are  steep  too,  but  be- 
tween them  and  the  shore  are  dangerous  sunken  rocks.  To  the  east- 
ward, and  within  these  rocks  is  Frenchman's  cove,  wherein  you  may  an- 
chor with  small  vessels  in  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  tolerably  well  sheltered 
from  the  sea  winds,  and  seems  a  convenient  place  for  the  cod  fishery. — 
The  passage  in  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  rocks  that  are  the  highest  above 
water  ;  between  them  and  some  other  lower  rocks  lying  off  to  the  east- 
ward from  the  east  point  of  the  cove,  there  is  a  sunken  rock  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  this  passage  which  you  must  be  aware  of.  You  may  anchor  any 
where  under  the  shore,  between  Grand  Bank  and  Great  Garnish  in  8  and 
10  fathoms  water,  but  you  are  only  sheltered  from  the  land  winds. 
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Point  Enragee  is  bat  low,  but  a  little  way  in  the  country  is  high  land  ; 
this  point  may  be  known  by  two  hummocks  upon  it  close  to  the  shore, 
but  you  must  be  very  near,  otherwise  the  elevation  of  the  high  lands 
will  hinder  you  from  discovering  them  ;  close  to  the  point  is  a  rock  un- 
der water. 

From  Point  Enragee  to  the  head  of  the  bay  the  course  is  first  N.  E.  £ 
E.  3  leagues  to  Grand  Jervey  ;  then  N.  E.  by  E.  £  E.  7£  leagues  to  the 
head  of  the  bay  ;  the  land  in  general  along  the  south  side  is  high,  bold 
too,  and  of  an  uneven  height,  with  hills  and  vullies  of  various  extent ; 
the  virflies  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  wood,  and  watered  with  small 
rivulets. 

Seven  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Enragee,  is  the  bay  L'Argent, 
wherein  you  may  anchor  in  30  or  40  fathoms  water,  sheltered  from  all 
winds. 

The  entrance  of  harbour  Mille  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  east  point  of 
I/Argent ;  before  this  harbour  and  the  bay  LWrgent,  is  a  remarkable 
rock,  that  at  a  distance  appears  like  a  shallop  under  sail.  Harbour  Mille 
branches  into  two  arms,  one  lying  in  to  the  X.  E.  and  the  other  towards 
the  K.  at  the  upper  part  of  both  is  good  anchorage,  and  various  sorts  of 
wood.  Between  this  harbour  and  Point  Enragce,  are  several  bar  har- 
bours in  small  bays,  wherein  are  sandy  beaches,  off  which  vessels  may 
anchor,  but  they  must  be  very  near  the  shore  to  be  in  a  moderate  depth 
of  water. 

Cape  Mille  lies  N.  N.  E.  £  E.  1  league  from  the  before  mentioned 
Shallop  rock,  and  near  3  leagues  from  the  head  of  Fortune  bay  is  a  high, 
reddish  barren  rock.  The  width  of  Fortune  bay  at  Cape  Mille,  does  not 
ex<  eed  half  a  league,  but  immediately  below  it,  it  is  twice  as  wide,  by 
which  this  cape  may  easily  be  known  :  above  this  cape  the  land  on  both 
Fides  is  high,  with  steep  craggy  cliffs.  The  head  of  the  bay  is  terminated 
by  a  low  beach,  behind  which  is  a  large  pond  or  bar  harbour,  into  which 
boats  ran  go  at  quarter  flood.  In  this  and  all  the  bar  harbours  between  it 
and  G rank  bank,  are  convenient  places  for  building  of  stages,  and  good 
beaches  for  drying  of  fish,  for  great  uumbers  of  boats. 

Grand  L' Pierre  is  a  good  harbour,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
half  a  league  from  the  head  ;  you  can  sec  no  entrance  until  you  are 
abreast  of  it  ;  there  is  not  the  least  danger  in  going  in,  and  you  may  an- 
chor in  any  depth  from  8  to  4  fathoms,  sheltered  from  all  wind*. 

English  harbour  lies  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Grand  L'Pierrc  ;  it  is 
very  small  and  fit  only  for  boats  and  small  vessels. 

To  the  westward  of  English  harbour  is  a  small  bay  called  Little  bay  de 
Leau,  wherein  are  some  small  islands,  behind  which  is  shelter  for  small 
vessels. 

New  harbour  is  situated  opposite  Cape  Mille,  to  the  westward  of  Bay 
de  Leau  ;  it  is  but  a  small  inlet,  yet  hath  good  anchorage  on  the  west  side 
in  9,  0,  7,  and  5  fathoms  water  sheltered  from  the  S.  W.  winds. 

Harbour  Femme,  which  lies  half  a  league  to  the  westward  of  New 
harbour,  lies  in  N.  E.  half  a  league,  is  very  narrow,  and  hath  in  it  23 
fathoms  water  ;  before  the  entrance  is  an  island,  near  to  which  are  some 
rock*  above  water  :  the  passage  into  the  harbour  is  to  the  eastward  of 
the  island. 

One  league  to  the  westward  of  Harbour  Femme,  is  a  small  cove  called 
Brewer*!".  Hole,  wherein  is  shelter  for  fishing  boats  ;  before  this  cove  is 
a  small  i*lund  near  th««  shore,  and  some  rocks  above  water. 

If  irbuur  le  Conte  is  situated  1  mile  to  the  westward  of  Brewers  Hole, 
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before  which  are  two  islands,  one  without  the  other  ;  the  outermost  of 
which  is  the  largest,  is  of  a  tolerable  height,  and  lies  in  a  line  with  the 
coast,  and  is  not  easy  to  he  distinguished  from  the  main  in  sailing  along  the 
shore.  To  sail  into  this  harbour,  the  best  passage  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  outer  island,  and  between  the  two  ;  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  open  the 
harbour,  yon  must  keep  the  inner  island  close  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid 
some  sunken  rocks  that  lay  near  a  small  island,  which  you  will  discover 
between  the  N.  E.  point  o/  the  outer  island  and  the  opposite  point  on  the 
main  ;  and  likewise  another  rock  under  water,  which  lays  higher  up  on 
the  side  of  the  main  ;  this  rock  appears  at  low  water.  As  soon  as  you 
are  above  these  dangers,  you  may  slcer  up  in  the  middle  of  the  chanuel, 
*  until  you  open  a  fine  spacious  basin,  wherein  you  may  anchor  in  any  depth 
from  5  to  17  fathoms  water,  shut  up  from  all  winds  ;  the  bottom  is  sand 
and  mud.  In  to  the  eastivard  of  the  outer  island,  is  a  small  cove  fit  for 
small  vessels  and  boats,  and  conveniences  for  the  fishery. 

Long  harbour  lies  4  miles  to  the  westward  of  harbour  le  Conte,  and  N. 
E.  by  N.  5  leagues  from  Point  Enragee  ;  it  may  be  known  by  a  small 
island  in  the  mouth  of  it,  called  Gull  island  ;  and  half  a  mile  without  this 
island  is  a  rock  above  water,  that  hath  the  appearance  of  a  small  boat. 
There  is  a  passage  into  the  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  the 
broadest  is  the  westernmost.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  passage,  a  lit- 
tle without  the  island,  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  whereon  is  2  fathoms  water  :  a 
little  within  the  island  on  the  S.  E.  are  some  sunken  rocks,  about  2  cables 
length  from  the  shore,  lying  off  two  sandy  coves  ;  some  of  these  rocks 
appear  at  low  water.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  harbour  2  miles  within 
the  island  is  Morgan's  Cove,  wherein  you  may  anchor  in  16  fathoms  wa- 
ter, and  the  only  place  you  can  anchor  unless  you  run  into,  or  above  the 
Narrows,  being  every  where  else  very  deep  water.  This  harbour  runs 
5  leagues  into  the  country,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  salmon  fishery. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  Long  harbour  is  Bell  bay,  which  extonds  3 
leagues  every  way,  and  contains  several  bays  and  harbours.  On  the  east 
point  of  this  bay  is  Hare  harbour,  which  is  fit  only  for  small  vessels  and 
boats,  before  which  are  two  small  islands,  and  some  rocks  above  and  un- 
der water. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Hare  harbour,  or  the  point  of  Bell 
bay,  is  Mall  bay,  being  a  narrow  arm,  lying  in  N.  E.  by  N.  5  miles,  where- 
in is  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage  until  at  the  head. 

Rencontre  islands  lie  to  the  westward  of  Mall  bay,  near  the  shore  ;  the 
westernmost  which  is  the  largest,  has  a  communication  with  the  main  at 
low  water  ;  in  and  abont  this  island  are  shelter  for  small  vessels  and  boats. 

Bell  harbour  lies  1  league  to  the  westward  of  Rencontre  islands  :  the 
passage  into  the  harbour  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  :  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  as  soon  as  you  are  within  the  island,  you  will  open  a  small  cove  on 
the  east  side  wherein  smnll  vessels  anchor,  but  large  ships  must  run  up  to 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  anchor  in  20  fathoms  water,  there  being 
most  room. 

Lally  cove  lies  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Bell  harbour  :  it  is  a  very 
snug  place  for  small  vessels,  being  covered  from  all  winds  behind  the 
island  in  the  cove. 

Lally  head  is  the  west  point  of  Lally  cove  ;  it  is  a  high  bluff  white 
poiut :  to  the  northward  of  the  head  is  Lally  cove  back  cove,  wherein 
you  may  anchor  in  1G  fathoms  water. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Lally  cove  head,xis  the  bay  of  the  east, 
and  bay  of  the  north  ;  m  both  is  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage,  unless 
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rery  near  the  shore.  At  the  head  of  the  north  bay  is  the  largest  river  in 
Fortune  bay,  and  seems  a  good  place  for  a  salmon  fishery. 

The  bay  of  Cinq  isles  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  North  bay  ;  and  op- 
posite to  tally  cove  head  there  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  for  large  ships 
en  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  north  arm 
is  a  very  snug  place  for  small  vessels  ;  at  the  head  of  this  arm  is  a  sal- 
mon river. 

A  little  to  the  southward  of  the  bay  of  Cinq  isles  is  Corben  bay,  wherein 
is  good  anchorage  for  any  ships  in  22  or  24  fathoms  water. 

S.  £.  about  2  miles  from  Lally  cove  head,  are  2  islands  about  a  mile 
from  each  other ;  the  north  easternmost  is  called  Bell  Island,  and  the 
other  Dog  Island  ;  they  are  of  a  tolerable  height,  and  bold  too  all  round. 

Between  Dog  Island  and  Lord  and  Lady  Island,  which  lies  off  the  south 
point  of  Corben  bay,  is  a  sunken  rock  (somewhat  nearer  to  Lord  and 
Lady,  than  Dog  Island)  whereon  the  sea  breaks  in  very  bad  weather,  and 
every  where  round  it  very  deep  water.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  the  north  end  of  Lord  and  Lady  Island,  is  a  rock  that  ap- 
pears at  low  water. 

Bande  de  La'rier  bay  lies  on  the  west  point  of  Bell  bay  and  N.  N.  W. 
i  W.  near  3  leagues  from  Point  Enragee  ;  it  may  be  known  bv  a  very  high 
mountain  over  the  bay,  which  rises  almost  perpendicular  from  the  sea, 
called  Iron  head.  Chappel  Island,  which  forms  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
is  high  land  also.  The  harbour  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  just 
within  the  point,  formed  by  a  narrow  low  beach  ;  it  is  very  small,  but  a 
snug  place,  and  conveniently  situated  for  the  cod  fishery.  There  is  a  to- 
lerable good  anchorage  along  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  from  the  harbour 
up  towards  Iron  head  in  18  and  20  fathoms  water. 

The  bank  of  Bande  de  La'rier,  whereon  is  no  less  than  7  fathoms,  lies 
with  the  beach  of  Bande  de  La'rier  harbour,  just  open  o(  the  west  point 
of  the  bay,  and  Boxy  point  on  with  the  north  end  of  St.  Jaques  island. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bande  de  La'rier,  is  the  harbour  of  St. 
Jaques,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  the  island  before  it.  This  island 
is  high  at  each  end,  and  low  in  the  middle,  and  at  a  distance  looks  like  2 
islands,  it  lies  N.  30°  E.  8$  leagues  from  the  cape  of  Grand  bank,  and  N. 
E.  by  E.  7  leagues  from  the  east  end  of  Brunet.  The  passage  into  the 
harbour  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  ;  there  is  not  the  least  danger  in 
going  in,  or  in  any  part  of  the  harbour  ;  you  may  anchor  in  any  depth 
from  17  to  4  fathoms. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  St.  Jaques  is  the  harbour  of  Blue  Pin- 
ion ;  it  is  not  near  so  large,  or  so  safe  as  that  of  St.  Jaques  ;  near  to  the 
bead  of  the  harbour,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  shoal,  whereon  is  two  fathoms 
at  low  water. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  Blue  Pinion  is  English  cove,  which  is  very 
small,  wherein  small  vessels  and  boats  can  anchor ;  before  it  and  very 
near  the  shore  is  a  small  island. 

Boxy  point  lies  S.  W.  by  W.  }  W.  24  leagues  from  St.  Jaques  island, 
N.  N.  E.  near  7  leagues  from  the  cape  of  Grand  Bank,  and  N.  E.  |  E.  13 
miles  from  the  east  end  of  Brunet  island  ;  it  is  of  a  moderate  height,  the 
most  advanced  to  the  southward  of  any  land  on  the  coast,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a  considerable  distance  ;  there  are  some  sunken  rocks  off  it, 
but  thev  lay  very  near  the  shore,  and  are  no  way  dangerous. 

N.  N.  E.  3  miles  from  Boxy  point,  is  the  harbour  of  Boxy  ;  to  sail  into 
it  you  must  keep  Boxj  point  just  open  of  Freyer's  head  (a  black  head  a 
little  withiu  the  point)  in  this  direction  you  will  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
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channel  between  the  shoals  which  lay  off  from  each  point  of  the  harbour, 
where  the  stages  are  ;  as  soon  as  you  are  within  , these  shoals  which  co- 
ver you  from  the  sea  winds,  you  may  anchor  in  5  and  4  fathoms  water, 
fine  sandy  ground. 

West  1  mile  from  Boxy  point  is  the  island  of  St.  John's,  which  is  df  a 
tolerable  height,  and  steep  too,  except  at  the  N.  E.  point  where  is  a  shoal 
a  little  way  off. 

N.  W.  half  a  league  from  St.  John's  island  is  St.  John's  head,  which  is 
a  high,  steep,  craggy  point.  Between  St.  John's  head  and  Boxy  point  is 
St.  John's  bay,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  St.  John's  harbour,  wherein  is 
only  water  for  boats.  « 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  John's  head  are  two  rocky  islands,  called  the 
Gull  and  Shag ;  at  the  west  end  of  these  islands  are  some  sunken  rocks. 

One  league  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  St.  John's  head  is  the  Great 
bay  de  Leau,  wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  various  depths  of  water,  shel- 
tered from  all  winds.  The  best  passage  in,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  isl- 
and, lying  in  the  mouth  of  it ;  nothing  can  enter  in  on  the  west  side  but 
small  vessels  and  shallops. 

To  the  westward  of  Bay  de  Leau,  3  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  St.  John's 
head  is  Little  Bay  Barrisway,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  good  anchorage 
for  large  ships  in  7,  8,  or  10  fathoms  water  ;  here  is  good  fishing  conve- 
niences, with  plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

Harbour  Britain  lies  to  the  westward  of  Little  Bay  Barrisway,  north 
1\  league  from  the  island  of  Sagona,  and  N.  by  E.  from  the  east  end  of 
Brunet.  The  two  heads  which  form  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  or  bay 
are  pretty  high,  and  lay  from  each  other  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  above 
two  miles  ;  near  the  east  head  is  a  rock  above  water,  by  which  it  may  he 
known  ;  there  are  no  dangers  in  going  in  until  you  are  the  length  of  the 
south  point  of  the  S.  W.  arm,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  within  the  west 
head  ;  from  off  this  point  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  N.  E.  about  two 
cables  length ;  the  only  place  for  king's  ships  to  anchor  is  above  this  point, 
before  the  S.  W.  arm,  in  16  or  18  fathoms  water,  mooring  nearly  E.  and 
W.  and  so  near  the  shore  as  to  have  the  east  head  on  with  the  point  above 
mentioned  ;  the  bottom  is  very  good,  and  the  place  convenient  for  wood- 
ing and  watering.  In  the  S.  VV.  arm  is  room  for  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chant ships,  and  many  conveniencies  for  fishing  vessels. 

Opposite  to  the  S.  W.  arm  is  the  N.  E.  arm,  or  Jerseyman's  harbour, 
which  is  capable  of  holding  a  great  number  of  ships  securely  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  To  sail  into  it  you  must  keep  the  point  of  Thompson's 
beach  (which  is  the  beach  point  at  the  entrance  into  the  S.  W.  arm)  open 
of  Jerseyman's  head  (which  is  a  high  bluff  head  at  the  north  entrance  in- 
to Jer9eyman's  harbour)  this  mark  will  lead  you  over  the  bar  in  the  best 
channel,  where  you  will  have  3  fathoms  at  low  water  ;  as  soon  as  you  open 
the  harbour,  haul  up  north,  and  anchor  where  it  is  most  convenient,  in  8, 
7,  or  6  fathoms  water,  good  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  In  this 
harbour  are  several  convenient  places  for  erecting  many  stages,  and  good 
beach  room.  Jerseymen  generally  lay  their  ships  up  in  this  harbour,  and 
cure  their  fish  at  Fortune  and  Grand  bank. 

From  harbour  Briton  to  the  west  end  of  Brunet,  and  to  the  Plate  isl- 
ands, the  course  is  S.  W.  by  S.  6£  leagues  to  the  southernmost  Plate. 
From  the  harbour  Briton  to  Cape  Miquelonis  S.  W.  ^  W.  10  leagues. 
From  the  west  head  of  harbour  Briton  to  Cannaigre  head,  the  course  is 
W.  by  S.  distant  2  leagues  ;  between  them  arc  Gull  island  and  Deadman's 
bay.    Gull  island  lies  close  under  the  land,  2  miles  to  the  westward  of 
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harbour  Briton.  Deadman's  bay  is  to  the  westward  of  Gull  island,  where- 
in you  may  anchor  with  the  land  winds.  Between  harbour  Briton  and 
Cannaigre  head,  is  a  bank  stretching  off  from  the  shore  between  2  and  3 
miles,  whcreou  is  various  depths  of  water  from  34  to  4  fathoms.  Fish- 
ermen say  that  they  have  seen  the  sea  break,  in  very  bad  weather,  a 
good  nay  without  Gull  island. 

Cannaigre  head,  which  forms  the  east  point  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  lies  north  easterly  3£  leagues  from  the  west  end  of  Brunei ;  it  is  a 
high  craggy  point,  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  any  point  of  view.  From 
this  head  to  Bassaterre  point,  the  course  is  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  2  leagues,  and 
likewise  W.  by  N.  £  N.  3^  leagues  to  the  rocks  of  Pass  island  ;  .but  to  give 
them  a  birth,  make  a  W.  by  N.  course  good.  Between  Cannaigre  head  and 
Bassaterre  point  is  Cannaigre  bay,  which  extends  itself  about  4  leagues 
inland,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  salmon  river.  In  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
lay  the  rocks  of  the  same  name  above  water  ;  you  may  approach  these 
rocks  very  near,  there  being  no  danger  but  what  discovers  itself.  The 
channel  between  them  and"the  north  shore  is  something  dangerous,  by 
reason  of  a  range  of  rocks  which  lie  along  shore,  and  extend  themselves 
one  mile  off.  , 

Cannaigre  harbour,  which  is  very  small,  with  7  fathoms  water  in  it,  is 
within  a  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  5  miles  above  the  head  ;  the 
passage  into  the  harbour  is  on  the  S.  C.  side  of  the  island  lying  before  it. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  abreast  of  this  harbour,  are  two  islands 
of  a  tolerable  height }  on  the  south  side  of  the  westernmost  island,  which 
is  the  largest,  are  some  rocks  above  water. 

Dawson's  cove  is  on  the  N.  W.  gide  of  the  bay,  bears  north,  distance 
about  4  miles  from  the  head,  and  east  2  miles  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Great  island.  In  it  are  good  fishing  conveniences,  and  anchorage  for 
vessels  in  6  and  6  fathoms  water,  but  they  will  lay  open  to  the  southerly 
winds.  Between  the  S.  W.  point  of  this  cove  and  Bassaterre  point,  which 
is  b  miles  distance,  lays  the  range  of  rocks  before  mentioned. 

Bassaterre  point,  which  forms  the  west  point  of  Cannaigre  bay,  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  clear  of  wood,  and  bold  too,  all  the  way  from  it  to  Pass 
island,  which  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  1  league  from  Bassaterre  point. 

The  land  on  the  north  side  of  Fortune  bay,  for  the  most  part,  is  hilly, 
rising  directly  from  the  sea,  with  craggy,  barren  hills,  which  extend  4  or 
5  leagues  inland,  with  a  great  number  of  rivulets  and  ponds.  The  land 
on  the  south  side  of  Fortune  bay,  has  a  different  appearance  to  that  on 
the  north  side,  being  not  so  full  of  craggy  mountains,  and  better  clothed 
with  wood*,  which  are  of  a  short  brushy  kind,  which  makes  the  face  of 
the  country  look  green. 

Pass  island  lies  N.  16°  30'  E.  7^  leagues  from  Cape  Miquelon  ;  it  is 
the  N.  VV.  extremity  of  Fortune  bay,  and  lies  very  near  the  *hore,  is 
more  than  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  pretty  high.  On  the  S.  W.  side  are 
several  rocks  above  water,  which  extend  themselves  1  mile  from  the 
island  ;  and  on  the  N.  W  .  side  is  a  sunken  rock,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  island  :  the  passage  between  this  island  and  the  main,  which  is 
near  2  cables  length  wide,  is  very  safe  for  small  vessels,  wherein  you  may 
anchor  in  6  fathoms,  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  This  island  is  well  situated  for 
the  cod  fishery,  there  being  very  good  fishing  ground  about  it. 

In  the  night  time,  or  in  foggy  weather,  ships  ought  to  place  no  great 
dependence  on  the  soundings  in  Fortune  bay,  lest  they  may  be  deceived 
thereby  :  for  you  have  more  water  in  many  parts  near  the  shore,  and  in 
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several  of  its  contained  bays  and  harbours,  than  in  the  middle  of  the  bay 
itself. 

< 

Description  of  Hermitage  Bay. 

From  Pass  island  to  Great  Jarvis  harbour,  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay 
of  Despair,  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  i  E.  near  3  leagues  ;  and  from  Pass 
island  to  the  west  end  of  Long  island,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  8  miles,  be- 
tween them  is  the  bay  of  Hermitage,  which  lies  in  E.  N.  E.  8  leagues 
from  Pass  island,  with  very  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it. 

The  two  Fox  islands,  which  are  but  small,  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
Hermitage  bay,  3  leagues  and  a  half  from  Pass  island  ;  near  to  these  isl- 
ands is  good  fishing  ground. 

Hermitage  cove  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  to  Fox's  isl- 
ands :  to  sail  into  it,  you  must  keep  between  the  islands  and  the  south 
shore,  where  there  is  not  the  least  danger  ;  in  this  cove  is  good  anchorage 
for  shipping  in  8  and  10  fathoms  water,  and  good  fishing  conveniences  with 
plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

Long  island  which  separates  the  bay  of  Despair  from  Hermitage,  is  of 
a  triangular  form,  about  8  leagues  in  circuit,  ofa  tolerable  height,  is  hilly, 
uneven,  and  barren.  The  east  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Despair  from 
Hermitage  bay,  is  by  the  west  end  of  Long  island  :  about  £  a  mile  from 
the  S.  W.  point  of  the  said  island,  are  2  rocks  above  water,  with  deep 
water  all  round  them. 

Long  island  harbour  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Long  island,  2£  miles  from 
the  west  end  ;  before  which  is  an  island,  and  several  rocks  above  water  ; 
there  is  a  narrow  passage  into  the  iiarbour  on  each  side  of  the  island  ;  this 
harbour  js  formed  by  2  arms,  one  lying  into  the  north,  and  the  other  to 
the  eastward  ;  they  are  both  very  narrow,  and  have  in  them  from  42  to  7 
fathoms  water  ;  the  east  arm  is  the  deepest  and  best  anchorage. 

Round  harbour,  wherein  is  G  fathoms  water,  lies  near  2  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Long  island  harbour,  and  is  also  in  Long  island  ;  it  will  only 
admit  very  small  vessels,  by  reason  the  channel  going  in  is  very  narrow. 

Harbour  Picarre  lies  N.  by  VV.  £  a  league  from  Little  Fox  island, 
(which  is  the  westernmost  of  Fox  islands  ;)  to  sail  into  it,  you  must  keep 
near  the  west  point,  to  avoid  some  sunken  rocks  off  the  other,  and  an- 
chor in  the  first  cove  on  the  east  side,  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  sheltered  from 
all  winds. 

GaJtaus  harbour,  which  is  but  small,  lies  near  the  east  point  of  Long 
island  ;  at  the  entrance  are  several  rocky  islands.  The  best  channel  into 
the  harbour,  is  on  the  west  side  of  these  islands,  wherein  is  4  fathoms 
water,  but  in  the  harbour  is  from  15  to  24  fathoms.  Here  are  several 
places  proper  for  erecting  stages  ;  and  both  this  harbour  and  Picarre  are 
conveniently  situated  for  a  fishery,  they  lying  contiguous  to  the  fishing 
grounds  about  Fox  islands. 

Between  the  east  end  of  Long  island  and  the  main,  is  a  very  good  pas- 
sage out  of  Hermitage  bay,  into  the  bay  of  Despair. 

Description  of  the  Bay  of  Despair. 

■ 

The  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Despair  lies  between  the  west  end  of  Long 
island  and  Great  Jervis  island  (an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
the  same  name)  the  distance  from  one  to  the  other,  is  !  J  mile,  and  in  the 
middle  between  them  is  no  soundings  with  280  fathoms. 

The  bay  of  Despair  forms  2  capacious  arms,  one  extending  to  the  N,  f~ 
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E.  8  leagues,  and  the  other  to  the  northward  5  leagues  ;  in  the  north  arm 
is  very  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage,  but  in  the  small  bays  and  coves 
which  lay  on  each  side  of  it.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  cast,  which 
is  an  arm  of  the  north  bay,  is  a  very  fine  salmon  river,  and  plenty  of  wood. 
In  the  N.  £.  arm  of  the  bay  of  Despair  are  several  arms  and  islands,  and 
tolerable  good  anchorage  in  some  parts  of  it.  Little  river  and  Conne  ri- 
rer  are  counted  good  places  for  salmon  fisheries  :  about  these  rivers  and 
the  head  of  the  bay  are  great  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  wood  common  to  this 
country,  such  as  fir,  pine,  birch,  witch-hazle,  spruce,  &c.  All  the  coun- 
try about  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Despair,  and  for  a  good  way  up  it, 
is  very  mountainous  and  barren,  but  about  the  head  of  the  bay  it  appears 
to  be  pretty  level,  and  well  clothed  with  wood. 

Great  Jervis  harbour  is  situated  at  the  west  entrance  into  the  bay  of 
Despair,  is  a  snug  and  safe  harbour,  with  good  anchorage  in  every  part  of 
it  in  16,  18  or  20  fathoms  ;  though  but  small,  will  contain  a  great  number 
of  shipping,  securely  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  very  convenient  for 
wooding  and  watering.  There  is  a  passage  into  this  harbour  on  either 
side  of  Great  Jervis  island,  the  southernmost  is  the  safest,  there  being  in 
it  no  danger  but  the  shore  itself.  To  sail  in  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
you  must  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  until  you  are  within  two  small 
rocks  above  water  near  to  each  other  on  your  starboard  side,  a  little  with- 
in the  north  point  of  the  passage  ;  you  must  then  bring  the  said  north 
point  between  these  rocks,  and  steer  into  the  harbour  in  th-U  direction, 
which  will  carry  you  clear  of  some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  off  the  west 
point  of  the  island  ;  these  rocks  appear  at  low  water.  The  entrance  into 
this  harbour  may  be  known  by  the  east  end  of  Great  Jervis  i  land,  which 
is  a  high  steep  craggy  point  called  Great  Jervis  head,  and  is  the  north 
point  of  the  south  entrance  into  this  harbour. 

Bonne  bay  lies  one  league  to  the  westward  from  Cape  Jervis  head,  and 
north  7  miles  from  Pass  island,  there  are  several  islands  in  the  mouth  of' 
it,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  largest  and  highest.  The  best  passage 
into  the  bay  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  largest  island,  between  it  and  the 
two  easternmost  islands ;  which  two  islands  may  be  known  by  a  rock 
above  water,  off  the  south  point  of  each  of  them.  The  bay  lies  in  N.  N. 
W.  four  miles,  and  is  near  half  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest  part ;  there 
is  no  danger  going  in,  but  what  shews  itself ;  you  may  go  on  either  side 
of  Drake  island,  which  is  a  small  island  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  ; 
between  this  island  and  2  small  islands,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay 
within  Great  island,  is  anchorage  in  20  and  30  fathoms,  but  the  best  place 
for  large  ships  is  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  12  or  14  fathoms,  clear  ground, 
end  convenient  for  wooding  and  watering.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay, 
abreast  of  Drake  island,  is  a  very  snug  harbour  for  small  vessels,  where- 
in is  7  fathoms  water,  ami  good  conveniences  for  a  fishery  ;  off  the  south 
point  of  the  entrance  are  some  sunken  rocks  about  a  cable's  length  from 
the  shore.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  great  island,  within  the  2  small  isl- 
ands, is  very  good  anchorage  in  16,  20,  and  24  fathoms  water  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  The  passage  into  this  place  to  the  westward  of  the  great 
inland  from  the  sea  is  very  dangerous,  by  reason  there  are  several  sunken 
rocks  in  the  passage  and  shallow  water  ;  but  there  is  a  very  good  passage 
into  it  from  the  bay,  passing  to  the  northward  of  the  2  small  islands  be- 
tween them  and  the  west  shore.  In  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  bay  you  must 
not  approach  too  near  the  south  point  of  the  Great  island,  because  of  some 
sunken  rocks  which  lie  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
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A  little  to  the  westward  of  Bonne  bay,  between  it  and  Facheux,  is  Mus- 
keta  core,  a  small  inlet,  wherein  is  from  30  to  47  fathoms  of  water. 

The  entrance  of  the  bays  of  Facheux  and  Dragon,  lies  west  4  miles 
from  Bonne  bay,  and  N.  W.  by  N.  near  3  leagues  from  Pass  island  ;  this 
entrance  is  very  conspicuous  at  sea,  by  which  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
easily  known.    Facheux,  which  is  the  easternmost  branch,  lies  in  north 

2  leagues,  and  is  a  third  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  at 
the  entrance,  with  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it.  One  mile  up  the  bay 
on  the  west  side  is  a  cove,  wherein  is  anchorage  in  10  fathoms,  with  gra- 
dual soundings  into  the  shore,  and  a  clear  bottom  ;  and  farther  up  the  bay, 
on  the  same  side,  are  2  other  coves,  wherein  is  anchorage  and  plenty  of 
wood  and  water.  Dragon  bay  lies  in  W.  N.  W.  1  league,  and  is  near  half 
a  mile  broad,  wherein  is  60  and  70  fathoms  water,  and  no  anchorage  till 
you  come  to  the  head ,  and  then  you  must  be  very  near  the  shore  to  be  in 
a  moderate  depth  of  water. 

One  mile  to  the  westward  of  Facheux  is  little  hole,  wherein  is  shelter 
for  shallops.  And  one  league  to  the  westward  of  Facheux  is  Richard's 
harbour,  a  snug  place  for  small  vessels  and  fishing  shallops,  wherein  is  not 
more  than  23  fathoms.  The  east  point  of  this  harbour  is  a  very  conspi- 
cuous high  head,  lying  W.  j  S.  7  miles  from  Bonne  bay,  and  N.  W.  I  W. 

3  leagues  from  Pass  island. 

W.  by  N.  1£  league  from  Richard's  harbour,  is  Hare  bay,  which  lies 
in  north  about  5  miles,  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest 
part,  with  very  high  land  on  both  sides,  and  deep  water  close  home  to 
both  shores  in  most  parts  of  it.  Near  1  mile  up  the  bay,  on  the  east  side, 
is  a  small  cove,  wherein  is  anchorage  in  20  fathoms,  with  gradual  sound- 
ings into  the  shore,  and  1  league  up  the  bay  on  the  west  side,  is  a  very 
good  harbour,  wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  8, 10, 12  and  15  fathoms,  and 
plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

W.  by  N.  4  miles  from  Hare  bay  and  1  league  N.  by  W.  from  Hare's 
Ears  point  is  Devil's  bay,  a  narrow  inlet,  lying  into  the  northward  1 
league,  wherein  is  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage  till  you  come  close  to 
the  head. 

The  bay  of  Rencontre,  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Hare's  Ear  point 
lies  in  W.  by  N.  2  leagues,  it  is  near  £  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest  part, 
with  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it.  To  anchor  in  this  bay,  you  must  run 
up  above  a  low  woody  point  on  the  south  side,  then  haul  under  the  south 
shore  until  you  are  land-locked  and  anchor  in  30  fathoms  water. 

Hare's  Ear's  point  is  a  pretty  large  point,  with  a  ragged  rock  upon  it, 
that  from  some  points  of  view  looks  like  the  ears  of  a  hare  ;  it  lies  west 
southerly  1 1  miles  from  the  point  of  Richard's  harbour,  and  W.  by  N, 
half  N.  6  leagues  from  Pass  island  :  off  this  point  is  a  fishing  bank  thai 
extends  a  mile  from  the  shore,  whereon  is  from  20  to  36  fathoms  water. 

One  mile  to  the  northward  of  Hare's  Ears  point,  at  the  S.~  W.  en- 
trance into  Rencontre  is  New  harbour,  a  small  harbour,  wherein  is 
anchorage  for  small  vessels  in  16  fathoms  water,  and  good  conveniences 
for  a  fishery. 

West  2  miles  from  Hare's  Ears  point  is  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  which  lies 
in  first  N.  W.  then  more  northerly,  in  the  whole  2  leagues  :  it  is  about 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  hath  very  deep  water  in  most  parts.  At  the  north 
entrance  into  the  bay,  close  to  the  shore,  is  a  small  island  of  a  tolerable 
height,  and  half  a  league  within  the  island,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  bay, 
is  a  rock  above  water  ;  a  little  within  this  rock,  on  the  9ame  side,  is  a 
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small  cove  with  a  sandy  beach,  off  which  you  may  anchor  in  28  fathoms 
a  cable's  length  from  the  shore. 

W.  S.  W.  near  half  a  league  from  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  is  the  bay  Fran- 
cois, which  is  a  small  inlet,  lying  in  N.  N.  VV.  £  W.  1  mile  ;  it  is  near  £ 
of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  17  fathoms  deep  ;  but  just  within  is 
60  and  60  fathoms  ;  at  the  head  is  from  30  to  20  fathoms,  good  anchorage, 
and  conveniences  for  a  fishery. 

VV.  S.  W.  4  miles  from  the  bay  Francois,  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  la 
Hunc  lies  Oar  bay  ;  off  the  cast  point  of  the  entrance  is  a  low  rocky  isl- 
and, close  to  the  shore  ;  from  this  point  to  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of 
Despair,  the  course  is  W.  J  N.  9  leagues.  In  the  mouth  of  this  bay  is  a 
rocky  island,  and  a  passage  on  each  side  of  it :  the  bay  lies  in  first  N.  N. 
£.  near  one  league,  then  north  2  miles  ;  it  is  one-third  of  a  mile  broad  in 
the  narrowest  part,  with  deep  water  close  to  both  shores  all  the  way  up  ; 
the  least  water  is  at  the  entrance  :  at  the  head  is  a  small  snug  harbour, 
fit  only  for  small  vessels  and  fishing  shallops,  wherein  is  6  fathoms  water  : 
at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  rocky 
island  before  mentioned,  is  a  small  snug  cove,  called  Cul  de  Sac,  wherein 
is  3  and  4  fathoms  water  and  good  shelter  for  fishing  vessels. 

Cape  la  Hune  is  the  southernmost  point  of  land  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  lies  in  the  latitude  of  47°  31'  42"  N.  W.  {  N.  from  Pass  island, 
and  N.  W.  ^  N.  10^  leagues  from  Cape  Miquilon  ;  it  may  be  easily  known 
by  its  figure,  which  much  resembles  a  sugar  loaf  ;  but  in  order  to  distin- 
guish this,  you  must  approach  the  shore  at  least  within  3  leagues,  (unless 
you  are  directly  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it)  otherwise  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  high  land  within  it,  will  hinder  you  from  distinguishing  the  su- 
gar loaf  hill  ;  but  the  cape  may  always  be  known  by  the  high  land  of  la 
Hune,  which  lies  one  league  to  the  westward  of  it :  this  land  rises  di- 
rectly from  the  sea  to  a  tolerable  height,  appears  pretty  flat  at  top,  and 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  1C  leagues. 

South  29°  \\\  3£  leagues  from  Cape  la  Hune,  and  north  61°  W.  near 
10  leagues  from  Cape  Miquilon,  lies  the  Penguin  islands,  which  are  a  par- 
rel of  barren  rocks  lying  near  to  each  other,  and  altogether  about  two 
ieagucs  in  circuit j  you  may  approach  these  islands  in  the  day  time  to  half 
a  league  all  round*,  there  being  no  danger  at  that  distance  off.  On  the  S. 
W.  side  of  the  large  island  which  is  the  highest,  is  a  small  cove,  wherein 
is  shelter  for  fishing  shallops,  and  good  conveniences  for  a  fishery,  and 
there  is  good  fishing  round  about  the  island. 

East  3°  north,  7  miles  from  the  Penguin  islands,  and  south  9°  £.  3 
leagues  from  Cape  la  Huue,  is  a  dangerous  rock  called  the  Whale  rock, 
whereon  the  sea  generally  breaks  ;  it  is  about  100  fathoms  in  circuit,  with 
10,  12,  and  14  fathoms  water  close  too  all  round  it.  From  this  rock 
stretches  out  a  narrow  bank  1  league  to  the  westward,  and  half  a  league 
to  the  eastward,  whereon  is  from  24  to  58  fathoms,  a  rocky  and  gravelly 
bottom.  In  the  channel  between  the  shore  and  this  rock,  also  between 
the  shore  and  Penguin  islands  is  120  and  130  fathoms  water,  a  muddy 
bottom,  and  the  same  bottom,  and  nearly  the  same  depth  of  water  one 
league  without. 

Round  the  west  point  of  Cape  la  Hune  is  la  Hune  bay,  which  lies  in 
north  near  2  leagues,  and  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  which  is  at  the  entrance,  with  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it. 
In  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  bay,  you  must  keep  the  cape  or  east  shore  on 
board,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  which  lies  off  the  west  point  of  the 
entrance  into  the  bay,  near  one-third  channel  over.    Two  miles  up  the 
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bay,  on  the  cast  side  is  Lance  cove,  wherein  is  anchorage  in  16  and  14 
fathoms  water,  clear  ground,  and  good  conveniences  for  a  fishery  :  1  ca- 
ble's length  off  from  the  south  point  of  the  cove  (which  is  low)  is  a  small 
shoal,  whereon  is  1£  fathoms,  and  between  it  and  the  point  5  fathoms  wa- 
ter. To  sail  into  the  cove,  keep  the  point  of  the  cape,  or  east  entrance 
iuto  the  bay  open  of  a  red  cliff  point  on  the  same  side,  (off  which  is  a 
rock  above  water)  until  a  round  hill  you  will  see  over  the  valley  of  the 
cove,  be  brought  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  ;  you  will  then  be 
above  the  shoal,  and  may  haul  into  the  cove  with  safety.  There  is  a 
narrow  bank  which  stretches  quite  across  the  bay,  from  the  south  point 
of  the  cove,  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  shore,  whereon  is  from  27  to  45 
fathoms. 

La  Hune  harbour,  wherein  is  only  room  for  the  admittance  of  small  ves- 
sels open  to  the  westerly  winds,  lies  half  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
la  Hune  ;  before  which  is  an  island  close  under  the  shore.  The  passage 
into  the  harbour  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  island  ;  there  is  no  danger  in 
going  in,  and  you  must  anchor  close  up  to  the  head,  in  10  fathoms  water. 
This  harbour  is  well  situated  for  a  fishery,  there  being  good  fishing  ground 
about  it,  and  other  conveniences,  such  as  a  large  beach  quite  across  from 
the  head  of  the  harbour  tola  Hune  bay,  which  is  800  feet,  exposed  to  an 
open  air,  which  is  a  great  advantage  for  drying  of  fish. 

Between  Cape  la  Hune  and  Little  river,  the  land  is  tolerable  high,  and 
the  shore  forms  a  bay,  wherein  lie  several  small  islands  and  rocks  above 
water,  the  outermost  of  which  lies  north  3  leagues  from  the  Penguin  isl- 
ands ;  near  these  rocky  and  within  them  are  sunken  rocks  and  ^bul 
ground  ;  the  passage  is  very  safe  between  the  rocks  and  the  Penguin 
islands. 

W.  by  S.  4  leagues  from  Cape  la  Hune,  is  the  entrance  of  Little  river, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  land  near  it,  which  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
point  on  the  coast,  and  tolerable  high  ;  the  river  is  about  100  fathoms  broad 
at  the  entrance,  and  10  fathoms  deep,  and  affords  good  anchorage  a  little 
way  up  it,  iu  10,  8,  and  7  fathoms  water  :  its  banks  are  tolerable  high  and 
clothed  with  wood. 

S.  J  E.  2  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  Little  river,  N.  W.  \  N.  2£ 
leagues  from  the  Penguin  islands,  and  E.  S.  E.  \  E.  3£  leagues  from  the 
isles  of  Kamea,  lie  the  Little  river  rocks,  which  are  just  above  water,  and 
of  a  very  small  circuit,  with  very  deep  water  all  around  them. 

The  isles  of  Kamea,  which  are  of  various  extent  both  for  height  and 
circuit,  lay  N.  W.  £  N.  near  6  leagues  from  the  Penguin  islands  and  1 
league  from  the  main  ;  they  extend  E.  and  YY.  5  miles,  and  N.  and  S.  2 
miles  :  there  arc  several  rocks  and  breakers  about  them,  but  more  on 
the  S.  side  than  the  N.  the  easternmost  island,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
very  high  and  hilly  ;  and  the  westernmost,  called  Columbe,  is  a  remark- 
able high  round  island,  of  a  small  circuit,  near  to  which  are  some  rocky 
islands  and  sunken  rocks. 

The  harbour  of  Ramea  (which  is  a  small  commodious  harbour  for  fish- 
ing vessels)  is  formed  by  the  islands  which  lie  between  Great  Kamea  and 
Columbe,  the  entrance  from  the  westward  (which  is  the  broadest)  lies  E. 
from  Columbe,  give  the  S.  point  of  the  entrance  asmallbirth,  (off  which 
are  some  rocks  above  water)  and  steer  N.  E.  into  the  harbour,  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  is  more  than  a  cable's  length  broad  in 
the  narrowest  part,  and  anchor  in  Ship  cove,  which  is  the  second  on  the 
N.  W.  side,  in  5  fathoms  clear  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  To 
sail  into  it  from  the  eastward,  keep  the  north  side  of  Great  Ramea  on^ — 
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board  until  you  arc  at  the  west  end  thereof,  then  steer  S.  W.  into  the  har- 
bour, keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  wherein  is  3  fathoms  at  low 
water,  and  anchor  as  above  directed.  In  this  harbour,  and  about  these 
islands,  are  several  convenient  places  for  erecting  of  stages  and  drying  of 
fish,  and  seem  well  situated  for  that  purpose. 

S.  E.  {  S.  4  miles  from  Ramea,  are  2  rocks  above  water,  close  to  each 
other,  called  Ramea  rocks  :  S.  W.  1  league  from  these  rocks  is  a  small 
fishing  bank,  whereon  is  6  fathoms  water  ;  it  lies,  with  the  rocks  above 
mentioned,  on  with  the  W.  entrance  of  Little  river,  bearing  N.  E.  and 
Ramea  Columbe  on  with  a  high  saddle  hill,  (called  Richard's  head)  on 
the  main  within  the  isles  of  B urges,  bearing  nearly  N.  W.  Nearly  in  the 
middle  between  Ramea  and  the  Penguin  islands,  2  leagues  from  the  land, 
is  a  fishing  bank,  whereon  is  from  50  to  14  fathoms.  To  run  upon  the 
ahoalest  part  of  this  bank,  bring  the  two  Ramea  rocks  (which  he  S.  E. 
^  S.  from  Ramea  islands)  on  with  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  islands,  or  be- 
tween them  and  Columbe,  and  the  entrance  into  Little  river  to  bear  N. 
by  E.  \  E. 

Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Little  river,  and  N.  E.  by  E.  from  Ra- 
mea islands,  is  Old  Man's  bay,  which  iies  in  N.  7  miles,  and  is  a  mile 
broad  at  the  entrance,  with  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it.  N.  E.  half 
a  league  up  the  bay  on  the  east  side,  is  Adam's  island,  behind  which  is 
anchorage  in  30  and  40  fathoms,  but  the  best  anchorage  is  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  in  14  and  16  fathoms. 

Half  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Old  Man's  bay,  and  N.  E.  from  Ramea 
isles,  is  Musketa  harbour^  which  is  a  very  snug  and  safe  harbour,  that  will 
hold  a  great  number  of  shipping  in  perfect  security  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
get  in  or  out  unless  the  wind  is  favourable,  by  reason  the  entrance  is  so 
very  narrow  (being  but  48  fathoms  broad)  and  the  land  high  on  both 
sides  ;  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  a  high  white 
rock  ;  near  a  cable's  length  from  this  white  rock,  or  point,  is  a  black  rock 
above  water,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  a  sunken  rock,  whereon  the 
sea  breaks  :  from  this  black  rock  to  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour, is  N.  W.  \  of  a  mile.  In  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  harbour,  give  the 
black  rock  a  small  birth,  and  keep  the  W.  side  most  on  board,  it  being  the 
safest.  If  you  are  obliged  to  anchor,  you  must  be  very  brisk  in  getting  a 
rope  on  shore,  lest  you  tail  upon  the  rocks.  In  the  harbour  is  from  1 8 
to  30  fathoms,  every  where  good  anchorage,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter, and  fishing  conveniences.  In  the  Narrows  is  12  fathoms  bold  to 
both  shores  there  ;  with  southerly  and  easterly  winds  it  blows  right  in, 
with  northerly  winds  out,  and  with  westerly  winds  it  is  either  calm,  or 
blows  in  variable  puffs. 

Fox  island  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
lies  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Ramea  isles,  and  half  a  league  to  the  westward  of 
Musketa  harbour ;  between  them  arc  several  rocky  islands,  and  some 
sunken  rocks.  This  harbour  may  be  known  by  a  high  white  rock,  lying 
S.  \  a  mile  from  the  outer  part  of  the  island.  There  are  two  passages 
into  the  harbour,  one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  and  no  danger  in  either 
of  them  but  what  discovers  itself ;  it  is  a  small  commodious  harbour  for 
the  fishery,  wherein  is  6,  8,  and  10  fathoms  water,  and  some  beach. 

White  Bear  bay  lies  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fox  island  harbour,  and 
N.  1  league  from  Ramea  isles  ;  there  are  several  islands  in  the  mouth  of 
it.  The  best  passage  into  the  hay  is  to  the  eastward  of  ail  the  islands  ; 
it  lies  in  N.  E.  by  E.  a  E.  4  leagues,  and  is  near  half  a  mile  broad  in  the 
narrowest  part,  with  high  land  on  both  sides,  and  deep  water  close  to  both 
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shores  in  most  parts  of  it,  until  you  are  8  miles  up  it,  you  will  then  rise 
the  ground  at  once  to  9  fathoms,  and  will  afterwards  have  gradual  sound- 
ings up  to  the  head,  and  good  anchorage.  A  little  way  inland  from  the 
head  of  the  hay,  you  have  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  the  interior  part 
of  the  country,  which  appears  to  he  all  a  barren  rock,  of  a  pretty  even 
height,  and  watered  by  a  great  number  of  ponds,  with  which  the  whole 
country  very  much  abounds.  On  the  S.*W.  side  of  Bear  island  (which 
is  the  easternmost  and  largest  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay)  is  a  small  harbour, 
lying  in  E.  N.  E.  £  a  mile,  wherein  is  from  10  to  22  fathoms  water,  before 
the  mouth  of  which  are  sunken  rocks  that  doth  not  break  but  in  bad  wea- 
ther. At  the  west  entrance  into  white  Bear  bay,  is  a  high  round  white 
island  ;  and  S.  S.  W.  £  a  mile  from  the  White  island  is  a  black  rock  above 
water.  The  best  passage  into  the  bay  from  the  westward,  is  on  the  west 
side  of  this  rock,  and  between  the  White  island  and  Bear  island  ;  there 
are  sunken  rocks  £  a  league  to  the  westward  of  the  White  island,  some 
of  which  are  above  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Five  miles  to  the  westward  of  White  Bear  bay,  and  N.  by  W.  3  W. 
from  Ramea  Columbe,  are  2  small  harbours  called  Red  island  harbours, 
formed  by  an  island  of  the  same  name,  lying  close  under  the  land  ;  that 
lying  to  the  westward  of  the  island  is  the  largest  and  best,  wherein  is  from 
10  to  6  fathoms,  good  anchorage  :  to  sail  into  it,  keep  the  island  close 
aboard,  tne  outer  part  of  which  is  red  steep  cliffs. 

N.  W.  by  W.  3  leagues  from  Ramea  Columbe,  lie  the  Burgeo  isles, 
which  are  a  cluster  of  islands  extending  along  the  shore,  east  and  west 
about  5  miles,  forming  several  snug  and  commodious  harbour?  among  them 
for  fishing  vessels,  and  are  well  situated  for  that  purpose,  there  being 
good  fishing  ground  about  them.  To  sail  into  Burgeo  from  the  eastward, 
the  safest  passage  is  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  Boar  island,  which  is  the  north- 
ernmost, and  lies  N.  W.  from  Ramea  Columbe  ;  S.  E.  by  E.  i  a  league 
from  this  island  is  a  rock  that  uncovers  at  low  water,  on  which  the  sea  ge- ' 
ne rally  breaks  ;  you  may  go  on  any  side  of  this  rock,  there  being  very 
deep  water  all  round  it ;  as  soon  as  you  are  to  the  N.  W.  of  it,  kee'p  the 
north  side  of  Boar  island  on  board,  and  steer  W.  by  S.  £  S.  for  G randy's 
cove,  the  north  point  of  which  is  the  first  low  point  on  your  starboard 
bow,  haul  round  that  point,  and  anchor  in  the  cove  in  14  fathoms,  and 
moor  with  a  fast  on  shore  :  but  the  best  place  for  great  ships  to  anchor, 
is  between  G randy's  cove  and  a  small  island  lying  near  the  west  point  of 
Boar  island,  in  20  or  24  fathoms,  good  ground  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
To  sail  into  G  randy's  cove  from  the  westward  within  the  islands,  it  is 
dangerous,  unless  well  acquainted,  by  reason  of  sunken  rocks  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  there  is  a  good  passage  from  the  southward  between  Burgo 
Columbe,  which  is  a  high  round  island,  and  Rencontre  (which  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  islands)  you  must  steer  in  N.  W.  between  the  rocks 
above  water  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Columbe,  and  then  to  the  south- 
ward of  Rencontre  ;  as  soon  as  you  are  within  these  rocks,  keep  the 
islands  on  board  ;  there  are  sevcr.il  safe  passages  in  from  the  south- 
ward and  eastward,  between  the  islands,  and  good  anchorage  ;  and  in 
bad  weather  all  the  sunken  rocks  discover  themselves,  and  you  may  run 
in  any  where  without  fear  ;  these  isles  do  not  abound  with  either  wood 
or  water. 

Wolfe  bay  lies  in  N.  E.JN.1  league,  the  entrance  is  N.  E.  2  miles 
from  Boar  island,  and  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fox  island  harbours  ; 
the  east  point  of  the  entrance  is  low  ragged  rocks,  off  which  is  a  sunken 
rock,  |  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  whereon  the  sea  breaks  in  bad  wea- 
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ther.  Near  the  head  of  the  bay  is  tolerable  good  anchorage,  and  plenty 
of  wood  and  water. 

Round  the  west  point  of  Wolfe  bay  is  King's  harbour,  which  lies  in  N. 
£.  by  N.  |  of  a  mile,  before  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  cluster  of  little  isl- 
ands, 1  of  which  is  pretty  high  :  to  sail  into  it  keep  the  east  point  of  the 
islands  on  board,  and  steer  N.  VV.  by  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  for  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  anchor  under  the  cast  shore,  in  9  fathoms  water. 

On  the  south  sides  of  the  islands,  before  King's  harbour,  and  N.  N.  E. 
1  mile  from  Boar  island,  is  the  entrance  into  the  Ha  Ha,  which  lies  in 
west  1  mile,  is  about  J  of  a  mile  broad,  wherein  is  from  20  to  10  fa- 
thoms, and  good  anchorage  in  every  part  of  it :  over  the  south  point  of 
the  entrance  into  this  harbour  is  a  high  green  hill,  and  a  cable's  length 
and  a  half  from  the  point,  is  a  sunken  rock  that  always  shews  itself:  over 
the  head  of  the  Ha  Ha,  is  Richard's  head,  mentioned  as  a  mark  for  run- 
ning upon  Ramea  shoal. 

Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Burgeo  isles  is  the  Great  Barrysway 
point,  which  is  a  low  white  rocky  point,  and  N.  W.  by  N.  half  a  league 
from  this  point  is  the  west  entrance  into  the  Great  Barrysway,  wherein  is 
room  and  depth  of  water  for  small  vessels  :  between  the  Burgeo  isles  and 
the  Great  Barrysway  point  are  several  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are 
half  a  league  from  the  shore. 

N.  W.  by  W.  4  W.  4  leagues  from  the  Burgeo  isles  is  the  bay  of  Con- 
noir,  the  east  point  of  which  is  something  remarkable,  rising  with  an  easy 
ascent  to  a  moderate  height,  and  much  higher  than  the  land  within  it  *,  lhe 
top  of  it  is  green,  but  down  by  the  shore  is  white  ;  the  west  point  of  the 
bay  it*  low  and  flat,  to  the  westward  of  which  are  several  small  islands  : 
the  bay  lies  in  N.  by  E.  1  league  from  the  entrance  to  the  middle  head, 
which  lies  between  the  two  arms,  and  is  half  a  league  broad,  with  14,  12, 
10,  and  8  fathoms  close  to  both  shores,  good  anchorage  and  clear  ground, 
open  to  the  S.  S.  W.  and  southerly  winds  ;  but  the  N.  E.  arm  affords 
shelter  for  small  vessels  from  all  winds.  To  sail  into  it,  keep  the  star- 
board shore  best  on  board,  and  anchor  before  a  small  cove  on  the  same 
side  near  the  head  of  the  arm,  in  3|  fathoms  ;  towards  the  head  of  the  arm, 
on  the  N.  W.  side  is  a  bank  of  sand  and  mud,  whereon  one  might  run  a 
ship  and  receive  no  damage. 

Two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Connoir,  lies  the  bay  of  Cutteau, 
wherein  is  only  shelter  and  depth  of  water  for  small  vessels  and  fishing 
shallops  :  in  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  bay  keep  the  west  point  close  on 
board,  in  order  to  avoid  the  many  sunken  rocks  in  the  mouth  of  it. 

Round  the  west  point  of  Cutteau  is  Cinq  Serf,  wherein  are  a  great  ma- 
ny islands  which  form  several  small  snug  harbours,  wherein  is  room  and 
depth  of  water  sufficient  for  fishing  vessels,  with  conveniences  for  fishe- 
ries, flight  off  Cinq  Serf,  about  half  a  league  from  the  shore,  is  a  low 
rocky  island.  The  safest  passage  into  the  largest  harbour  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  this  rock,  keep  in  pretty  near  it,  and  steer  in  N.  E.  £  E.  keeping 
the  S.  E.  shore  on  board,  until  you  are  abreast  of  a  small  woody  island, 
which  is  the  easternmost  but  one,  and  lies  about  |  of  a  mile  to  the  N.  E. 
of  a  white  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  then  haul  short  round  this 
island,  and  anchor  behind  it  in  7  fathoms  water,  covered  from  all  winds,  or 
you  may  continue  your  course  up  to  the  head  of  the  arm  and  anchor  in  4 
fathoms  water. 

Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  rocky  island  off  Cinq  Serf,  is  the 
harbour  of  Grand  Bruit,  which  is  a  small  commodious  harbour,  and  well 
situated  for  a  fishery  :  it  may  be  known  by  a  very  high  remarkable  mouo- 
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tain  over  it,  £  a  league  inland,  which  is  the  highest  land  on  all  the  coast, 
down  which  runs  a  considerable  brook,  which  empties  itself  in  a  cascade 
into  the  harbour  of  Grand  Bruit.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  are 
several  small  islands  the  largest  of  which  is  of  a  tolerable  height  with 
three  green  hillocks  upon  it.  A  little  without  this  island  is  a  round  rock, 
pretty  high  above  water,  called  Columbe  of  Grand  Bruit ;  and  }  of  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  this  rock,  is  a  low  rock  ;  in  the  direct  line  between 
this  low  rock  and  the  rocky  island  off  Cinq  Serf,  £  a  league  from  the  for- 
mer, is  a  sunken  rock,  whereon  the  sea  doth  not  break  in  fine  weather. 
The  safest  passage  into  Grand  Bruit  is  to  the  N.  E.  of  this  rock,  and  off 
the  islands  lying  before  the  harbour  between  them  and  the  3  islands  (which 
are  low  and  lay  under  the  shore)  and  after  you  are  to  the  northward  of 
the  sunken  rock  above  mentioned  there  is  no  danger  but  what  shews  it- 
self. The  passage  into  the  harbour  is  very  narrow,  but  bold  to  both  sides. 
The  harbour  lies  in  north  £  a  mile  and  is  J  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  broad- 
est part,  wherein  is  from  4  to  7  fathoms  water. 

To  the  westward  of  Grand  Bruit,  between  it  and  La  Poil  bay,  lies  the 
bay  of  Rotte,  wherein  are  a  great  many  islands  and  sunken  rocks.  The 
southernmost  island  is  a  remarkable  high  round  rock,  called  Columbe  of 
Rotte,  and  lies  W.  by  N.  9  leagues  from  the  southernmost  of  the  Bur- 
geos.  Between  this  island  and  Grand  Bruit  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  some 
above  and  some  underwater,  but  do  not  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  direct 
line  between  the  islands.  Within  the  isles  of  Rotte  is  shelter  for  ship- 
ping. The  safest  passage  in,  is  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  between 
them  and  the  island  called  Little  Ireland,  which  lies  off  the  east  point  of 
La  Poil  bay. 

The  bay  of  La  Poil,  which  is  large  and  spacious,  with  several  commo- 
dious harbours,  lies  W.  10°  N.  10  leagues  from  the  southernmost  of  the 
Burgeos  ;  W.  by  N.  14  leagues  from  the  isles  of  Ramea,  and  near  12 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Ray.  It  may  be  known  by  the  high  land  of 
Grand  Bruit,  which  is  only  5  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  and  likewise 
by  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  which  rises  in  remarkable  high 
craggy  hills.  One  mile  S.  S.  W,  from  the  east  point  lies  Little  Ireland,  a 
small  low  island  environed  with  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are  £  of  a 
mile  off ;  N.  N.  W.  £  a  mile  from  this  island  is  a  sunken  rock  that  shews 
itself  at  low  water,  which  is  the  only  danger  going  into  the  bay,  but  what 
lies  very  near  the  shore.  Two  miles  within  the  west  point  of  the  bay, 
and  N.  N.  W.  |  VV.  2  miles  from  Little  Ireland,  is  Tweeds,  or  Great  har- 
bour, the  S.  point  of  which  is  low  ;  it  lies  in  west  1  mile  and  is  1£  cable's 
length  broad  in  the  narrowest  part.  To  sail  into  it  keep  the  north  shore 
on  board,  and  anchor  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  in  18  or  20  fathoms 
clear  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  In  this  harbour  are  several 
conveniences  for  erecting  of  stages  and  drying  of  fish.  Half  a  mile  to 
the  northward  of  Great  harbour,  is  Little  harbour,  the  north  point  of 
which  is  the  first  high  bluff-head  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  (called 
Tooth's  head)  the  harbour  lies  in  west  1  mile,  is  not  quite  two  cables* 
length  broad  in  the  broadest  part.  To  sail  into  it,  give  the  S.  point  a  small 
birth,  and  anchor  about  half  way  up  the  harbour,  in  10  fathoms  water  be* 
tore  the  stage,  which  is  on  the  north  side. 

Opposite  to  Tooth's  head,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  is  Gaily  Boys 
harbour,  a  small  snug  mid  commodious  harbour  for  ships  bound  to  the 
westward  :  near  the  south  point  of  the  harbour  are  some  hillocks  close 
to  the  shore  ;  but  the  north  point  is  high  and  steep,  with  a  white  spot  in 
the  cliff.    In  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  harbour  keep  the  north  side  oa 
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board  ;  you  must  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are  within  the  inner  south  point, 
in  9  or  10  fathoms,  good  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Tooth's  head,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
bay,  is  Broad  cove,  wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  12  and  14  fathoms  wa- 
ter. Off  from  the  north  point  of  the  cove,  stretches  out  a  bank  into  the 
middle  of  the  bay,  whereon  is  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  a  stony  and  gravelly 
bottom.  One  mile  to  the  northward  of  Gaily  Boys  harbour,  between  two 
sandy  coves  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  and  near  2  cables*  length  from 
the  shore,  is  a  sunken  rock  that  just  uncovers  at  low  water. 

Two  leagues  up  the  bay,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  N.  £.  arm,  which  is  a 
spacious,  sale,  and  commodious  harbour.  To  sail  into  it  give  the  low 
sandy  point  on  the  S.  E.  side  a  small  birth,  and  anchor  above  it  where 
you  please,  in  10  fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground,  and  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  and  very  convenient  for  wooding  and  watering. 

A  little  within  the  west  point  of  La  Poil  bay,  is  Indian  harbour,  and  do 
Plate,  two  small  coves  conveniently  situated  Jor  a  fishery,  and  into  which 
small  vessels  can  go  at  high  water. 

From  Little  Ireland  island  to  harbour  La  Cove,  and  Moine  bay,  the 
course  is  VV.  ~  S.  4  leagues  ;  between  them  lies  the  bay  of  Garia,  and  se- 
veral small  coves,  wherein  are  shelter  for  small  vessels,  and  conveniences 
for  fisheries  ;  before  which  are  several  small  islands,  and  sunken  rocks 
lying  along  the  shore,  but  none  of  them  lie  without  the  above  course.  In 
bad  weather  the  sunken  rocks  all  discover  themselves.  To  sail  into  tb.e 
bay  of  Garia,  which  lies  midway  between  Poil  and  harbour  La  Cove,  you 
will,  in  coasting  along  the  shore,  discover  a  white  head,  which  is  the  south 
point  of  an  island  lying  under  the  land,  off  the  cast  point  of  the  bay,  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  2  green  hillocks  on  the  main  :  you  must  bring 
this  white  point  to  bear  north,  and  steer  in  directly  for  it ;  keep  between 
it  and  the  several  islands  that  lie  to  the  S.  W.  from  it.  From  this  point, 
the  course  into  the  bay  is  N.  W.  by  X.  keeping  the  east  point  on  board, 
which  is  low.  In  this  bay  is  plenty  of  timber,  not  only  for  erecting  of 
stages,  but  large  enough  for  building  of  shipping. 

The  S.  W.  point  of  the  entrance  into  harbour  La  Cove,  called  Rose 
Blanche  point  (near  to  which  are  rocks  above  water)  is  tolerable  high, 
and  the  land  near  the  shore  over  harbour  La  Cove  and  La  Moine  bay  is 
much  higher  than  any  land  near  them,  by  which  they  may  be  known.  La 
Moine  bay  lies  in  N.  N.  E.  j  E.  1}  league,  and  is  \  of  a  mile  broad  in  the 
narrowest  part.  Off  (he  east  point  are  some  small  islands,  and  roefcs 
above  water.  To  sail  into  it,  keep  the  west  point  on  board  until  you 
have  entered  the  bay,  then  edge  over  to  the  east  shore  and  steer  up  to 
the  head  of  the  bay,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  in  10  and  1 1  fathoms, 
and  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  Your  course  into  harbour  La  Cove,  which 
lies  at  the  west  entrance  into  La  Moine  bay,  is  N.  W.  between  a  rock 
above  water  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  west  shore  ;  as  soon  as 
you  are  within  the  rock,  haul  to  the  westward,  into  the  harbour,  and  an- 
chor in  8  or  6  fathoms  water,  and  moored  with  a  fast  on  shore  ;  or  you 
may  steer  into  the  arm,  whicU  lies  in  N.  E.  by  N.  from  the  harbour,  and 
anchor  in  20  fathoms,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Harbour  La  Cove  is  a 
small  snug  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  well  situated  for  a  fishery,  wherv 
there  has  been  one  for  several  years. 

Round  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche  point,  is  the  harbour  of  tb«* 
same  name,  a  small  snug  harbour,  well  situated  for  a  fishery,  with  good 
conveniences.  The  channel  into  the  harbour  is  between  the  island  ly- 
ing  off  the  west  point,  and  Rose  Blanche  point ;  you  must  give  the  islam! 
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a  good  birth,  because  of  some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  on  the  east  side  of 
it,  and  keep  the  west  side  of  a  small  island,  which  lies  close  under  Point 
Blanche,  close  on  board,  and  anchor  within  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  said 
island,  in  9  fathoms  water.  To  sail  into  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  harbour  is 
dangerous,  unless  acquainted,  by  reason  of  several  small  islands,  and 
sunken  rocks  in  it. 

Mull  Face  is  a  small  cove  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche 
point,,  wherein  is  anchorage  for  small  vessels  in  4  fathoms.  Off  the  west 
point  of  the  cove  are  two  small  islands,  and  several  sunken  rocks.  The 
passage  in,  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  islands  and  sunken  rocks. 

Two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche  point  are  the  Burnt 
isles,  which  lie  close  under  the  shore,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  it,  behind  which  are  shelter  for  small  vessels,  and  good  fishing  con- 
veniences. Off  these  islands,  are  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are  £  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

Three  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche  point,  is 
Conny  bay,  and  Otter  bay  ;  in  the  latter  is  good  anchorage  for  shipping 
in  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  but  it  is  dangerous  going  in,  because  of  several 
sunken  rocks  without  the  passage,  which  in  fine  weather  do  not  shew 
themselves. 

West  }  S.  4  leagues  from  Rose  Blanche  point,  are  the  Dead  islands, 
which  lay  close  under  the  shore  ;  in  the  passage  between  them  and  the 
main  is  good  anchorage  for  shipping,  in  6, 7,  and  8  fathoms,  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  going  in  unless  well  acquainted,  by  rea- 
son of  several  sunken  rocks  lying  in  both  the  east  and  west  entrance. 
The  entrance  from  the  eastward  may  be  known  by  a  very  white  spot  on 
one  of  the  islands  ;  bring  this  white  spot  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  and  steer 
in  lor  it,  keeping  the  rocks  on  the  starboard  hand  nearest  on  board,  and 
leave  the  island  on  which  the  white  spot  is  on  your  larboard  side.  The 
west  entrance  may  be  known  by  a  tolerable  high  white  point  on  the  main, 
a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  ;  on  the  west  part  of  this  point  is  a 
green  hillock  ;  keep  this  white  point  close  on  board,  until  you  are  within 
a  little  round  rock,  lying  close  to  the  westernmost  island  at  the  east  point 
of  the  entrance  ;  then  haul  over  to  the  eastward  for  the  Great  island,  (on 
which  is  a  high  hill)  and  steer  in  N.  E.  by  E.  a  E.  keeping  the  little  rock 
before  mentioned  in  sight. 

From  the  Dead  isles  to  Port  aux  Basque,  the  course  is  west  4  miles  ; 
between  them  lie  several  small  islands  close  under  the  shore,  and  sunken 
rocks,  some  of  which  are  £  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Port  aux  Basque, 
which  is  a  small  commodious  harbour,  lies  2£  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
Cape  Ray.  To  steer  in  for  it,  bring  the  Sugar  Loaf  over  Cape  Ray  to 
bear  N.  VV.  |  W.  or  the  west  end  of  the  Table  mountains  to  bear  N.  YV. 
Steer  in  for  the  land,  with  either  of  them  as  above,  and  you  will  fall  di 
rectly  in  with  the  harbour,  the  S.  VV.  point  of  which  is  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  white,  called  Point  Blanche,  but  the  N.  E.  point  is  low  and 
flat,  close  to  which  is  a  black  rock  above  water  ;  in  order  to  avoid  the 
outer  shoal  (on  which  is  3  fathoms)  and  which  lies  east  £  of  a  mile  from 
Point  Blanche,  keep  the  said  point  on  board,  and  bring  the  flag-staff  which 
is  on  the  hill,  that  is  over  the  west  side  of  the  head  of  the  harbour,  on 
with  the  S.  VV.  point  of  Road  island,  and  keeping  in  that  direction  will 
carry  you  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  between  the  east  and  west  rocks, 
the  former  of  which  always  shew  themselves,  and  which  you  leave  on 
your  starboard  hand.  You  must  continue  this  course  up  to  Road  island, 
and  kepp  the  west  point  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Frying-pan  rock. 
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which  stretches  out  from  a  cove  on  the  west  shore,  opposite  the  island  ; 
and  as  soon  as  you  are  above  the  island,  haul  to  the  N.  E.  and  anchor  be- 
tween it  and  harbour  island,  where  it  is  most  convenient  in  9  or  10  fa- 
thorns,  good  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds  ;  this  is  what  is  called 
the  Road  or  Outer  harbour,  and  is  the  only  anchoring  place  for  men  of 
war  :  but  fishing  ships  always  lie  up  in  the  inner  harbour.  To  sail  into 
it,  you  must  steer  in  between  the  west  shore  and  the  S.  W.  end  of  Har- 
bour island,  and  anchor  behind  the  said  island,  in  3  or  4  fathoms.  la 
some  parts  of  this  harbour  ships  can  lie  their  broadsides  so  near  the 
shore  as  to  reach  it  with  a  plank.  This  harbour  hath  been  frequented 
by  fishermen  for  many  years,  and  is  well  situated  for  that  purpose,  and 
has  excellent  conveniences. 

One  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Port  aux  Basque  is  Little  bay,  a  narrow 
creek,  lying  in  N.  E.  near  half  a  league,  wherein  is  room  and  depth  of 
water  sufficient  for  small  vessels. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Port  aux  Basque  is  Grand  bay,  in  and 
before  which  are  several  islands  and  sunken  rocks,  the  outermost  of  which 
are  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  which  the  sea  gene- 
rally breaks.  In  this  bay  is  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  but  not  water 
sufficient  for  large  ships.  From  Port  aux  Basque  to  Cape  Ray,  the  course 
is  west  1  league  to  point  Enragee,  then  N.  W.  1|  league  to  the  cape  ;  off 
point  Enragee  (which  is  a  low  point)  and  to  the  eastward  of  it  are  some 
sunken  rocks,  one  mile  from  the  shore  on  which  the  sea  breaks. 

Cape  Ray  is  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  situated  in  the  lati- 
tude 47°  37'  N.  The  land  of  the  cape  is  very  remarkable  near  the  shore  ; 
it  is  low,  and  3  miles  inland  is  a  very  high  Table  mountain,  which  rises 
almost  perpendicular  from  the  low  land,  and  appears  to  be  quite  flat  at 
top,  except  a  small  hillock  on  the  8.  W.  point  of  it.  This  land  may  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  16  or  18  leagues.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the  Table 
mountain,  between  it  and  the  point  of  the  cape,  is  a  high  round  hill,  re- 
sembling a  sugar  loaf  (called  the  Sugar  Loaf  of  cape  Ray)  whose  summit 
is  something  lower  than  the  top  of  the  Table  mountain  ;  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  this  hill,  under  the  Table  mountain,  are  2  other  hills  resembling 
sug:ir  loaves,  which  are  not  so  high  as  the  former  ;  one  or  other  of  those 
Sugar  Loaf  hills  are  from  all  points  of  view  Been  detached  from  the  Ta- 
ble mountain.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cape,  between  it  and  point  Enra- 
gee, is  a  sandy  bay,  wherein  shipping  may  anchor  with  N.  W.  northerly 
and  N.  E.  winds,  but  they  must  take  care  not  to  be  surprised  there  with 
the  S.  W.  winds,  which  blow  right  in  and  cause  a  great  sea,  and  the  ground 
is  not  the  best  for  holding,  being  all  a  fine  sand.  Towards  the  east  side 
of  this  bay  is  a  small  ledge  of  rocks,  1  mile  from  the  shore,  on  which  the 
sea  does  not  break  in  tine  weather.  The  best  place  for  great  ships  to  an- 
chor is  to  brins  the  point  of  the  cape  to  bear  W.  by  N.  and  the  hi^h 
white  s?»nd  hill  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  N.  N.  E.  in  10  fathoms  water, 
but  small  vessels  may  lie  much  farther  in.  You  must  take  care  not  to 
run  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  to  bring  the  end  of  the  Table  mountain  on 
with  the  sand  hill  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  for  fear  of  the  ledge  of  rocks 
before  mentioned.  \v.  by  N.  \  N.  near  1  mile  from  the  point  of  the  cape, 
is  a  small  ledge  of  rocks,  whereon  the  sea  always  breaks  ;  and  1  mile  to 
the  northward  of  the  cape,  close  under  the  land,  is  a  low  rocky  island  in 
the  channel  between  the  ledge  and  the  cape  :  also  between  it  and  the  isl- 
and is  14  and  15  fathoms,  but  it  is  not  safe  for  shipping,  on  account  of  the 
tides,  which  run  here  with  great  rapidity.  The  soundings  under  100  fa- 
thoms do  not  extend  above  1  league  from  the  land  to  the  westward  and 
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northward  of  the  cape,  nor  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  it,  except 
on  a  bank  which  lies  off  Port  aux  Basque,  between  2  or  3  leagues  from 
the  land,  whereon  is  from  70  to  100  fathoms  good  fishing  ground.  S.  E. 
by  E.  i  E.  8  leagues  from  Port  aux  Basque,  in  the  latitude  of  47°  14'  N. 
is  a  bank  whereon  is  70  fathoms.  Note. — The  true  form  and  extent  of 
these  banks  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  be  described  in  the  Ameri- 
can Coast  Pilot. 

From  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Anguille,  the  course  is  N.  16°  W.  distant  6 
leagues  ;  Cape  Anguille  is  the  northernmost  point  of  land  you  can  see, 
after  passing  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ray.  In  the  country,  over  the 
cape,  is  high  Table  Land,  covered  with  wood  ;  between  the  high  land  of 
the  two  capes,  the  land  is  low,  and  the  shore  forms  a  bay,  wherein  are  the 
Great  and  Little  rivers  of  Cod  Roy  ;  the  Great  river,  which  is  the  north- 
ernmost, is  a  bar  harbour,  and  will  admit  vessels  of  8  and  10  feet  draft 
at  high  water,  and  in  fine  weather.  It  is  a  good  place  for  a  salmon  fishe- 
ry, and  for  building  of  small  vessels  and  boats,  &c.  there  being  plenty  of 
timber.  You  may  approach  the  shore  between  the  2  capes  to  \  a  league, 
there  being  no  danger  that  distance  off. 

The  island  of  Cod  Roy  lies  2  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Anguille, 
close  under  the  high  land  ;  it  is  a  low,  flat,  green  island,  of  near  2  miles 
in  compass  ;  it  forms  (between  it  and  the  main}  a  small  snug  harbour  for 
fishing  shallops,  and  is  frequented  by  vessels  ot  10  and  12  feet  draft,  but 
they  lie  aground  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  there  being  not  much  above 
that  depth  of  water  in  the  safest  part  of  the  harbour  at  high  water  ;  the 
channel  in  is  from  the  southward,  wherein  is  2  fathoms  at  low  water.  In 
that  from  the  northward,  is  not  above  3  feet ;  this  harbour  is  very  conve- 
nient for  the  fishery,  with  good  beaches  for  drying  of  fish. 

In  the  road  of  Cod  Roy  is  very  good  anchorage  for  shipping  in  8,  7, 
and  6  fathoms,  a  clay  bottom,  sheltered  from  the  N.  W.  northerly,  and 
S.  E.  winds :  the  best  place  is  to  bring  the  south  point  of  the  island  to 
bear  west,  and  the  point  of  the  beach,  on  the  inside  of  the  island,  at  the 
south  entrance  into  the  harbour  on  with  a  point  on  the  main  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  island,  you  will  then  be  in  7  fathoms,  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  One  league  to  the  southward  of  Cod  Roy  is  a  high  bluff 
point,  called  Stormy  point,  off  which  stretches  out  a  shoal  half  a  mile  ; 
this  point  covers  the  road  from  the  S.  E.  winds,  and  it  is  good  anchoring 
any  where  along  the  shore  between  it  and  the  island. 

The  island  of  St.  Paul  lies  S.  53°  W.  13£  leagues  from  Cape  Ray  in 
Newfoundland,  and  N.  42°  E.  3  leagues  from  the  north  cape,  in  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  in  the  latitude  of  47°  127  30"  N.  it  is  about  5  miles  in 
compass  (including  the  small  island  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  it)  with  three 
high  hills  upon  it,  and  deep  water  close  to  the  shore  all  round. 

Cape  North  is  a  lofty  promontory  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  island 
Cape  Breton,  in  the  latitude  47°  6'  N.  The  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  formed  by  this  cape  and  Cape  Ray  ;  they  lie  from  each  other 
N.  52°  E.  and  S.  52°  W.  distant  17  leagues  ;  in  the  channel  between 
them  is  no  ground  under  200  fathoms. 

A  south  east  moon  makes  high  water  by  the  shore  in  most  places,  and 
flows  up  and  down,  or  upon  a  perpendicular  7  or  8  feet ;  but  it  roust  be 
observed,  that  they  are  every  where  greatly  governed  by  the  winds  and 
weather.  On  the  sea  coast  between  Cape  Chapeau rouge  and  St.  Peter's, 
the  current  sets  generally  to  the  S.  W.  On  the  south  side  of  Fortune 
bay  it  sets  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  north  side  to  the  westward.  Bc- 
ween  Cape  la  Hune  and  Cape  Ray,  the  flood  sets  to  the  westward  in  the 
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offing,  sometimes  2  or  3  hours  after  it  is  high  water  by  the  shore  ;  but 
this  tide  or  current  (which  is  no  where  strong  but  at  Cape  Ray)  is  very 
variable,  both  with  respect  to  its  course  and  velocity,  sometimes  it  sets 
quite  the  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  common  course 
of  the  tides,  aud  much  stronger  at  one  time  than  another,  which  irre- 
gularities cannot  be  accounted  for  with  certainty,  but  seem  to  depend 
mostly  on  the  winds. 

N.  B.  The  Burgeo  isles,  by  an  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  5th  nt 
August,  1766,  are  3h.  5C  4"  or  57°  31'  W.  from  the  meridian  of  London. 

From  this  observation  the  longitude  of  the  following  places  are  de- 
duced, and  their  latitudes  are  from  astronomical  observations  made  on 
shore,  except  that  of  Cape  Race,  which  was  observed  at  sea  ;  some  one 
of  those  places  being  generally  the  first  that  ships  make  bound  to  south- 
ern parts  of  Newfoundland,  or  into  the  gulf  or  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
from  which  they  take  their  departure,  at  leaving  those  parts  ;  it  is  hoped 
the  determining  their  true  position  will  prove  useful  to  navigators. 

Latitude.  Longitude. 

Burgeo  Isle-   47  36  N.  67  31  W 

Cape  Ray   47  37  59  8 

Island  of  St.  Paul   47  II  59  67 

Cape  North,  N.  £.  extremity  of  Cape  Breton,   47     5  60  8 

Island  of  Scataria,  which  lies  off  the  S.  E.  point  of )  .  C1  „ 

Cane  Breton  J""  46     1  61  67 

Island  of  St.  Peter's   46  46  66  6 

Cape  Chapeaurouge,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Red  Hat   46  53  66  17 

<  :hj)p  Race   46  40  5i  3t 

3L  John's   47  34  61  18 


Directions  for  navigating  the  West  Coast  of  Newfoundland. 

IN.  B.  All  Bearing*  and  Course*  hereafter  mentioned  are  the  true  Bearing* 

and  Courses,  and  not  by  Compasf.] 

Cape  Anguille  lies  6  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Capo  Ray,  N.  K.  by 
N.  17  leagues  from  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  in  the  latitude  of  47** 
55'  N.  it  is  high  land,  covered  with  wood  ;  2  miles  to  the  southward  of 
this  cape  lies  the  small  island  and  harbour  of  Cod  Roy  before  described. 
From  Cape  Anguille  to  Cape  St.  George,  the  course  is  N.  J  E.  distant  1 1 
leagues  ;  these  two  capes  form  the  bay  of  St.  George,  which  lies  in  N. 
K.  18  leagues  from  the  former,  and  east  16  leagues  from  the  latter  ;  at 
the  head  of  this  boy  on  the  south  side  round  a  low  point  of  land  is  a  very 
good  narbour,  wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  8,  10  or  12  fathoms  water. 
In  several  parts  about  this  harbour  arc  convenient  places  for  fishing 
works,  with  large  beaches,  and  good  fishing  ground  in  the  bay,  which  ear- 
ly in  the  spring  abound  with  fish,  and  formerly  was  much  frequented  ;  a 
?ery  considerable  river  empties  itself  into  the  head  of  this  bay,  hut  it  is 
not  navigable  for  any  thing  but  boats,  by  reason  of  a  bar  across  the  en- 
trance, which  lies  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  bay,  before  the  Isthmus  of  Port-a-Port,  is  good  anchorage  in  7  or  8 
fathoms  water,  with  northerly  winds  ;  from  off  thi<rr»rare  «lretrhes  nut  a 
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fishing  bank  two  thirds  across  the  bay,  whereon  is  from  7  to  18  fathoms 
water,  a  dark  sandy  bottom. 

Cape  St.  George  lies  in  the  latitude  of  4GP  28'  ;  it  may  be  easily  known, 
not  only  by  its  being  the  north  point  of  the  hny  of  the  same  name,  but  by 
the  steep  clifts  on  the  north  part  of  it,  which  rises  perpendicular  from 
the  sea  to  a  considerable  height,  and  by  Med  island  which  lies  5  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  cape,  and  half „ a  mile  from  the  shore  :  this  island  is 
about  1  league  in  circuit,  and  tolerable  high,  and  the  steep  cliffs  round  it 
are  of  a  reddish  colour.  Under  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  island,  and  before 
a  sandy  cove  on  the  main,  which  lies  just  to  the  northward  of  the  steep 
cliffs,  is  anchorage  in  12  or  14  fathoms  water,  where  you  are  covered  from 
the  S.  W.  winds  by  the  island,  and  from  the  southerly  and  easterly  winds 
by  the  main,  but  there  is -no  riding  here  with  northerly  and  N.  W.  winds  ; 
this  place  formerly  was  much  frequented  by  fishers. 

From  Red  island  to  Long  point,  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Port-a- 
Port,  the  course  is  N.  52°  E.  distant  1\  leagues.  From  Red  island  to 
Guernsey  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  islands,  the  course  is  N.  E.  J 
N.  151  leagues.  From  Red  island  to  Cape  St.  Gregory,  the  course  is  Ni 
E.  J  N.  20  leagues.  From  Red  island  to  the  hay  of  Jngornachoix,  the 
course  is  N.  N.  E.  4  E.  distant  48  leagues  ;  and  from  Red  island  to  Point 
Rich,  the  course  is  N.  29°  E.  distant  48  leagues  and  2  miles. 

The  land  between  Red  island  and  the  entrance  into  Port-a-Port,  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  or  rather  low,  with  sandy  beaches,  except  one  remarka- 
ble high  hillock  (called  Round-head])  close  to  the  shore,  and  is  2  leagues 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Rod  island  ;  but  up  in  the  country  over  Port-a-Port,  are 
high  lands,  and  if  you  are  4  leagues  at  sea  you  will  not  discern  the  long 
point  of  land  which  forms  the  bay  of  Port-a-Port :  this  bay  is  capacious, 
toeing  near  5  miles  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  lies  into  the  southward  4 
leagues,  with  good  anchorage  in  most  parts  of  it.  The  west  point  of  the 
bay  (called  Long  point)  is  a  low  rocky  point  from  which  stretches  out  a 
reef  of  rocks  N.  E.  nearly  1  mile  ;  S.  E.  by  S.  4  miles  from  Long  point, 
and  half  a  league  from  the  east  shore,  lies  Fox  island,  which  is  small,  but 
tolerable  high  ;  from  the  north  end  of  this  island  stretches  out  a  shoal, 
near  2  miles  to  the  northward,  called  Fox's  Tails  ;  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay,  between  the  island  and  the  west  shore  lies  the  middle  ground, 
on  one  place  of  which,  near  the  S.  W.  end,  is  not  above  3  or  4  feet  water, 
at  low  water  ;  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  low  point,  called  Middle  point, 
stretching  out  into  the  middle  of  the  bay  ;  from  off  this  point  is  a  shoal 
pit,  which  extends  near  2  miles  to  the  northward,  part  of  which  dries  at 
low  water  :  from  the  head  of  thexeast  bay  over  to  the  bay  St,  George,  is 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  :  this  isthmus  is  very  low,  with  a 
pond  in  the  middle  of  it,  into  which  the  sea  washes  in  gales  of  winds  from 
the  southward  at  high  tides.  On  the  east  side  of  the  isthmus  is  a  tolera- 
ble high  mountain,  which  appears  flat  at  top,  and  rises  directly  from  the 
isthmus,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  about  5  miles  from  the 
isthmus,  is  a  conspicuous  valley  or  hollow,  which,  together  with  Fox  isl- 
and, serves  as  a  leading  mark  for  coming  in  and  out  of  this  bay,  as  is  here- 
after described  :  two  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
and  half  a  league  from  the  shore  lies  Shag  island,  which  appears  at  a 
distance  like  a  high  rock  and  is  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  the  main  ; 
west  1  league  from  the  Shag  island,  lies  the  middle  of  Long  ledge,  which 
is  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  stretching  N.  E.  and  S.  W,  4  miles,  the  N.  E.  , 
rt  of  them  are  above  water  ;  the  channel  into  the  bay  of  Port-a-Port, 
tween  the  S.  W.  end  of  this  ledge,  and  the  reef  off  the  west  point  of 
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the  bay  is  1  league  wide.  To  sail  into  Port-a-Port,  coming  from  the  S. 
W.  come  not  nearer  the  pitch  of  the  Long  point  of  the  bay  than  U  mile, 
or  haul  not  in  for  the  bay,  until  you  have  brought  the  valley  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  before  mentioned  (which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  isth- 
mus) over  the  east  end  of  Fox  island,  or  to  the  eastward  of  it,  which  will 
then  bear  S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  you  will  be  then  clear  of  the  Long  point  reef,  and 
may  haul  into  the  bay  with  safety  ;  coming  from  the  N.  E.  and  without 
the  Long  ledge,  or  turning  into  the  bay  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  S. 
W.  point  of  the  Long  ledge,  bringing  the  isthmus  or  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain (which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  isthmus)  open  to  the  westward  of 
Fox  island,  near  twice  the  breadth  of  the  if  land  (the  island  will  then  bear 
S.  \  E.)  you  may  haul  into  the  bay  with  this  mark,  and  when  Shag  island 
is  brought  on  with  the  foot  of  the  high  land  which  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Coal  river,  and  will  then  bear  E.  by  N.  £  N.  you  will  be  within  the  Long 
ledge  ;  there  is  a  safe  passage  into  the  bay  between  the  Long  ledge  and 
the  main,  passing  on  either  side  of  Shag  island,  taking  care  to  avoid  a 
small  round  shoal  which  lies  S.  W.  1  mile  from  the  island,  on  which  is  2} 
fathoms  water.  To  sail  up  to  what  is  called  the  West  bay,  and  into  Head 
harbour  (which  are  the  safest  anchorages,  and  the  best  places  to  wood 
and  water  at)  keep  the  west  shore  on  board,  and  in  turning  between  it 
and  the  middle  ground,  observe  on  standing  over  to  the  middle  to  put  about 
as  soon  as  you  shoalen  your  water  to  8  fathoms,  you  may  stand  to  the  spit 
of  the  middle  point,  to  6  or  5  fathoms.  To  sail  up  to  what  is  called  the 
East  road,  which  lies  between  Fox  island  and  the  east  shore,  observe 
about  1  league  N.  E.  from  the  island,  a  high  bluff  head,  being  the  south 
part  of  the  high  land  that  rises  steep  directly  from  the  shore,  keep  this 
head  bearing  to  the  southward  of  east  until  the  isthmus  is  brought  to  the 
eastward  of  Fox  island,  which  will  then  bear  S.  S.  W.  you  will  then  be 
within  the  shoal  (called  Fox's  Tail)  and  may  then  haul  to  the  southward, 
and  anchor  any  where  between  the  island  and  the  main  :  to  sail  up  the 
east  bay  passing  between  the  inland  aud  the  east  shore,  observe  the  fore- 
going directions  ;  and  after  you  are  above  the  island,  come  not  nearer  the 
main  than  half  a  mile  until  yon  are  abreast  of  a  bluff  point  above  the  isl- 
and, called  Road  point,  just" above  which,  in  12  fathoms,  is  the  best  an- 
chorage with  N.  E.  winds  ;  and  to  sail  up  to  this  anchorage  between  the 
middle  ground  and  the  Fox's  Tail,  bring  the  said  point  on  with  the  S.  W. 
point  of  the  island,  this  mark  will  lead  you  up  in  the  fair  way  between 
the  2  shoals.  What  is  called  the  West  road  lies  before  a  high  stone 
beach ;  about  2  miles  within  Long  point,  where  you  ride  secure  with 
westerly  and  N.  W.  winds  in  10  or  12  fathoms  water,  the  said  beach  is 
steep  too,  and  is  an  excellent  place  for  landing  and  drying  of  fish,  for  which 
it  has  been  formerly  used  ;  there  is  likewise  a  good  place  at  the  north 
end  of  Fox  island  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  the  whole  bay  and  adjacent 
coast  abound  with  cod,  and  extensive  fishing  banks  lie  along  the  sea  coast. 

From  Long  point,  at  the  entrance  of  Port-a-Port,  to  the  bay  of  islands, 
the  direct  course  is  N.  35°  E.  distant  8  league*,  but  coming  out  of  Port- 
a-Port,  you  must  first  steer  north  1  or  1^  league,  in  order  to  clear  the 
Long  ledge,  then  N.  E.  by  N.  or  N.  E.  ;  the  land  between  them  is  of  con- 
siderable height,  rising  in  craggy  barren  hills  directly  from  the  shore. — 
The  Bay  of  Islands  may  be  known  by  the  many  islands  in  the  mouth  of 
it,  particularly  the  three  named  Guernsey  island,  Tweed  island,  and  Pearl 
island,  which  are  nearly  of  equal  height  with  the  lands  on  the  main  ;  if 
you  arc  bound  for  York  or  Lark  harbours  which  lay  ou  the  S.  W.  »ide  of 
this  bay,  and  coming  from  the  southward,  steer  in  between  Guernsev  i*l 
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and  and  the  south  head,  either  of  which  you  may  approach  as  near  as  you 
please  ;  but  with  S.  S*  W.  and  southerly  winds  come  not  near  the  south 
head,  for  fear  of  calms  and  gusts  of  wind  under  the  high  land,  where  you 
cannot  anchor  with  safety  ;  you  may  sail  in  or  out  of  the  bay  by  several 
other  channels,  formed  by  the  different  islands,  there  being  no  danger  but 
what  shews  itself,  except  a  small  ledge  of  rocks  which  lies  half  a  mile  from 
the  north  Shag  rock,  and  in  a  line  with  the  two  Shag  rocks  in  one  ;  if  you 
bring  the  south  Shag  rock  open  on  either  side  of  the  north  rock,  you  will 
be  clear  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  ledge  ;  the  safest  pas- 
sage into  this  bay  from  the  northward,  is  between  the  two  Shag  rocks,  and 
then  between  Tweed  island  and  Pearl  island.  From  Guernsey  island  to 
Tortoise  head  (which  is  the  north  point  of  York  harbour,  and  the  S.  E. 
point  of  Lark  harbour)  the  course  is  S.  by  £.  5  miles  ;  Lark  harbour  lies 
in  S.  W.  near  2  miles,  and  is  one-third  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest 
part,  which  is  at  the  entrance.  To  sail  into  it  with  large  ships  keep  the 
larboard  shore  on  board,  but  with  small  vessels  there  is  no  danger,  you 
may  anchor  with  a  low  point  on  the  starboard  side  bearing  west,  N.  W. 
or  north,  and  ride  secure  from  all  winds. 

From  Tortoise  head  into  York  harbour,  the  course  is  S.  W.  near  one 
league  ;  between  the  said  head  and  Governor's  island,  which  lies  before 
the  harbour,  is  good  room  to  turn,  and  anchorage  all  the  way,  but  regard 
must  be  had  to  a  shoal  which  spits  off  from  a  low  beach  point  (called  Sword 
point)  on  the  west  end  of  Governor's  island  ;  to  avoid  which  keep  a  good 
part  of  Seal  island  open  to  the  northward  of  Governor's  island,  until  you 
are  above  this  point ;  in  turning  up  the  harbour,  stand  not  nearer  the  next 
point  on  the  island  (off  which  it  is  flat)  then  to  bring  Tortoise  head  touch- 
ing Sword  point,  the  best  anchorages  is  to  keep  Tortoise  head  open  to  the 
said  point,  and  anchor  in  10  fathoms  along  the  sandy  beach  on  the  main  ; 
farther  up  within  the  island  is  too  deep  water  for  anchoring  all  the  way 
through  the  passage  within  the  island  :  this  harbour  is  very  convenient  to 
wood  and  water  at.  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  winds  blow  here  sometimes 
with  great  violence,  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  lands,  there  being  a 
valley  or  low  land  between  this  harbour  and  Coal  river,  which  is  bounded 
on  each  side  with  high  hills  ;  this  causeth  these  winds  to  blow  very  strong 
over  the  low  land. 

Harbour  island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  H umber,  and  S.  E.  7 
miles  from  Guernsey  island  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  which  is  a  small  snug 
harbour  (called  Wood's  harbour)  wherein  is  6  and  4  fathoms  water,  but  the 
entrance  is  too  narrow  for  strangers  to  attempt,  and  but  2  fathoms  deep. 

The  river  H umber,  at  about  5  leagues  within  the  entrance,  becomes 
narrow,  and  the  stream  is  so  rapid  in  places,  for  about  4  leagues  up,  to  a 
lake,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  a  boat  can  be  got  up  it ;  and  at  some- 
times quite  impracticable ;  this  lake,  which  stretches  N.  E.  \  N.  is  in 
length  7  or  8  leagues,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  broad  :  the  banks  of  this  ri- 
ver, and  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  well  clothed  with  timber,  such  as  are 
common  in  this  country.  This  river  is  said  to  abound  with  salmon,  in 
which  has  been  formerly  a  very  great  salmon  tishery. 

The  north  and  south  arms  are  only  long  inlets,  in  which  is  very  deep 
water  until  you  come  to  their  heads. 

A  little  within  the  entrance  of  the  north  arm,  on  the  starboard  side,  is 
a  small  cove,  wherein  a  vessel  might  anchor  in  30  fathoms  water ;  1  league 
within  the  entrance  of  the  south  arm,  on  the  starboard  side,  is  a  sandy 
cove  (being  the  second  on  that  side)  wherein  is  anchorage  in  16  fathoms 
water,  and  a  good  place  to  wood  and  water  at ;  haul  into  the  cove  until  f 
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the  west  point  of  It  id  brought  on  with  the  north  point  of  the  entrance  of 
this  arm,  and  there  anchor ;  if  you  miss  laying  hold  of  this  anchoring 
ground,  there  is  a  very  good  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  S.  E.  branch  of 
this  arm  ;  on  the  east  side  of  Eagle  island,  between  the  north  and  south 
firms,  is  anchorage  in  8,  10,  or  12  fit  horns  Water  :  under  the  north  side 
of  Harbour  island  is  good  anchorage  with  S.  W.  winds,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  island  you  Will  have  a  muddy  bottom  :  opposite  to  the  S.  E« 
end  of  Harbour  island,  on  the  south  side  of  this  bay,  is  Frenchman's  cove, 
wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  20,  16  or  12  fathoms  water  j  it  is  very  proba* 
ble  that  none  of  these  anchorages  will  ever  be  frequented  by  shipping ; 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  point  them  out,  as  it  may  happen,  that  in  coming 
into  the  bay  with  a  gale  of  wind  at  S.  W.  It  may  blow  so  hard  out  of 
York  harbour,  that  no  vessel  can  carry  sail  to  work  into  anchoring 
ground  ;  at  such  times  they  will  be  glad  to  get  to  an  anchor  in  any  place 
of  safety. 

The  Bay  of  Islands  has  been  much  frequented  formerly  for  the  cod 
fishery  ;  the  best  place  for  fishing  ships  to  erect  stages  and  keep  boats,  is 
in  Small -harbour,  which  lies  a  little  without  the  South  head,  and  the  large 
beach  on  Sword  point,  on  Governor's  island,  is  an  excellent  place  for  dry- 
ing of  fish. 

From  Guernsey  island  to  Bonne  bay,  the  course  is  first  N.  N  E.  6 
leagues,  then  N.  E.  3  leagues  :  the  land  near  the  shore,  from  the  north 
Shag  rock  to  Cape  St  Gregory,  is  low,  along  which  lay  sunken  rocks, 
some  of  which  are  J  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  but  a  very  little  way 
inland,  it  rises  into  a  mountain  terminating  at  top  in  round  hills :  from 
Cape  St.  Gregory  to  Bonne  bay,  the  land  rises  in  hills  directly  from  the 
sea  to  a  considerable  height :  Cape  St.  Gregory  is  high,  and  the  northern- 
most land  you  can  see,  when  coasting  along  shore  between  Red  island  and 
the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Bonne  bay  may  be  easily  known  if  you  are  not  above  4  or  5  leagues  off 
at  sea  by  the  lands  about  it,  all  the  land  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  bay  be- 
ing very  high  and  hilly ;  the  land  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  from  thence 
along  the  sea  coast  to  the  northward,  is  low  and  fiat ;  but  about  1  league 
up  inland,  are  a  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  with  the  sea  coast: 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  low  land  if  you  are  6  or  7  leagues  off  at  sea. 
Over  the  south  side  of  this  bay  is  a  very  high  mountain,  terminating  at 
top  in  a  remarkable  round  hill,  which  is  very  conspicuous  when  you  are 
to  the  northward  of  the  bay.  This  bay  lies  in  S.  E.  two  leagues,  then 
branches  into  two  arms,  one  tending  to  the  southward  and  the  other  to  the 
eastward  ;  the  best  anchorage  is  in  the  southern  arm  ;  small  vessels  must 
anchor  just  above  a  low  woody  point  (which  is  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
bay,  at  the  entrance  into  this  arm)  before  a  sandy  beach,  in  8  or  10  fa- 
thoms water,  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore  :  but  large  ships  must 
run  higher  up,  unless  they  moor  to  the  shore,  they  cannot  anchor  in  less 
than  30  or  40  fathoms,  but  at  the  head  of  the  arm,  where  there  is  but  24 
fathoms  :  notwithstanding  the  great  depth  of  water,  you  lay  every  where 
in  perfect  security,  and  very  convenient  to  wood  and  water,  there  being 
great  plenty  of  both.  To  sail  into  the  east  arm,  keep  the  S.  E.  point  or 
starboard  shore  on  board  ;  short  round  that  point  is  a  small  snug  cove, 
wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  16  or  18  fathoms  water,  and  moor  to  the 
shore  ;  a  little  within  the  north  point  of  this  arm  is  a  very  snug  harbour 
for  small  vessels,  wherein  is  7  and  6  fathoms  water.  In  sailing  in  or 
out  of  this  bay  with  S.  W.  winds  come  not  near  the  weather  shore,  for 
fear  of  being  becalmed  under  the  high  land,  or  meeting  with  heavy 
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gusts  of  wind,  which  is  still  worse,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  too  great 
to  anchor. 

From  Bonne  bay  to  Point  Rich,  the  course  along  shore  is  N.  N.  E.  dis- 
tant 24  leagues  ;  but  in  coming  out  of  the  bay,  you  must  first  steer  N.  N. 
W.  and  N.  by  W.  for  the  first  3  leagues,  in  order  to  get  an  ofting.  Ten 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Bonne  hay  is  a  pretty  high  white  point  (called 
Martin  point)  three  quarters  of  a  mile  right  off  from  this  point  is  a  small 
ledge  of  rocks  whereon  the  sea  breaks  :  one  league  to  the  northward  of 
Martin  point,  is  a  low  white  rocky  point  (called  Broom  point)  ;  half  a  mile 
S.  W.  from  this  point  lies  a  sunken  rock  that  seldom  shews  itself.  On 
the  N.  E.  side  of  Broom  point  lies  the  bay  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  vessels 
may  anchor  with  southerly  and  easterly  winds,  but  lies  quite  exposed  to 
the  sea  winds. 

One  league  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  of  St.  Paul,  is  a  pretty  high 
point  of  land  (called  Cow  head)  ;  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  an  isl- 
and, being  only  joined  to  the  main  by  a  very  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land 
5  of  a  mile  off  this  heap  lies  Steering  island,  which  is  low  and  rocky,  and 
the  only  island  on  the  coast  between  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Point  Rich. 
On  the  south  side  of  Cow  head  is  Cow  cove,  wherein  is  shelter  for  ves- 
sels with  easterly  and  northerly  w  inds  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  this  head 
is  Shallow  bay,  wherein  is  water  sufficient  for  small  vessels,  and  good  fish- 
ing conveniences  ;  at  the  N.  E.  entrance  into  this  bay  are  a  cluster  of 
rocky  islands,  which  range  themselves  N.  E  and  S.  W.  and  at  the  S.  W.  en- 
trance are  2  rocks  close  to  each  other,  which  generally  shew  themselves  ; 
they  lay  a  full  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  and  there  is  a  channel  into 
the  bay  on  either  side  of  them.  In  sailing  in  or  out  of  this  bay,  you  may 
go  on  either  side  of  Steering  island,  which  lies  right  before  it,  but  come 
not  too  near  the  N.  E.  end  there  being  sunken  rocks  off  that  end.  This 
place  is  the  best  situated  for  a  fishery  of  any  on  the  coast,  there  being  ex- 
cellent fishing  ground  about  it. 

From  Steering  island  to  Point  Rich,  the  course  is  N.  20°  45'  E.  distance 
17  leagues  :  from  Shattow  bay  to  the  south  part  of  Ingornachoix  bay  is 
nearly  a  straight  shore  all  the  way,  and  neither  creek  or  cove  where  a 
vessel  can  shelter  herself  from  the  sea  winds  ;  there  are  some  small  san- 
dy bays,  where  vessels  may  anchor  with  the  land  winds  ;  6  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  Steering  island,  and  about  £  a  mile  inland,  is  a  remarkable 
hill  (called  Portland);  it  makes  not  unlike  Portland  in  the  English  channel, 
and  alters  not  in  its  appearance  from  any  point  of  view. 

Hawke's  harbour  and  Port  Saunders  are  safe  and  commodious  harbours, 
situated  in  the  bay  of  Ingornachoix,  S.  E.  2  leagues  from  Point  Rich  ;  at 
the  entrance  of  these  harbours  lies  an  island  (called  Keppel  island)  which 
is  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  strangers  from  the  main  ;  the  channel 
into  Hawke's  harbour  (which  is  the  southernmost)  lies  between  the  isl- 
and and  the  south  shore  ;  on  the  starboard  shore  entering  into  this  har- 
bour, and  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  island  begins  a  shoal,  which 
stretches  up  along  that  shore  1  mile,  the  middle  of  which  runs  out  iuto 
the  harbour  f  the  breadth  thereof,  great  part  of  this  shoal  dries  at  low  wa- 
ter :  your  course  into  the  harbour  is  east,  keeping  mid-channel,  or  rather 
nearest  to  Keppel  island,  until  the  east  end  thereof  (which  is  a  low  stone 
beach)  bears  N.  by  E.  or  N.  then  steer  9.  E.  \  E.  for  a  small  island  you 
will  see  up  the  harbour,  keeping  the  N.  E.  or  larboard  shore  pretty  well 
on  board,  and  steer  for  the  said  little  island  ;  as  soon  as  you  have  brought 
the  point  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  harbour  to  bear  W.  by  N.  \  N. 
and  are  the  length  of  the  S.  E.  point  of  a  bay  which  is  on  the  starboard 
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side  of  the  harbour,  you  will  then- be  above  the  shoal,  and  may  anchor  in 
V2  fathoms  water,  or  you  may  run  within  £  a  mile  of  the  small  island  and 
there  anchor,  where  you  will  lay  more  convenient  to  take  in  wood  and 
water.    To  sail  into  Port  Saunders,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  ;  leave 
Keppel  island  on  your  starboard  side,  and  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are  £  a 
mile  within  the  entrance,  in  10  or  11  fathoms  water  ;  but  if  you  run  up 
towards  the  head  of  this  harbour,  keep  the  larboard  shore  on  board,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
harbour.    This  is  the  best  harbour  for  ships  to  lay  in  that  are  bound  to 
the  southward,  as  the  other  is  for  those  bound  to  the  northward  ;  all  the 
lands  near  these  harbours  are  in  general  low,  and  covered  with  wood  ; 
you  may  occasionally  anchor  without  these  harbours,  in  the  bay  of  Ingor- 
nachoix,  according  as  the  winds  are. 

Point  Rich  lies  in  the  latitude  of  51°  41'  30"  :  it  is  the  S.  W.  point  of 
a  peninsula,  which  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea  ;  it  is  every  where 
of  a  moderate  and  pretty  equal  height,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  point 
of  land  along  the  west  side  of  Newfoundland,  it  projecting  out  into  the  sea 
farther  than  any  other,  from  whence  the  coast  each  way  takes  a  different 
direction. 

Two  miles  N.  E.  from  Point  Rich  is  the  harbour  of  Port-aux-Choix  ;  it 
is  but  small,  yet  will  admit  of  ships  of  large  burthen,  but  they  must  moor 
head  and  stern,  there  not  being  room  to  moor  otherwise.  To  sail  into  it, 
keep  the  starboard  shore  on  board,  and  anchor  just  above  a  small  island 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour.  In  this  harbour,  and  in  Boat 
cove,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  northward*  are  several  stages,  and  good 
places  for  drying  of  fish. 

Round  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  peninsula,  lies  the  harbour  of  old  Port- 
aux-Cboix,  which  is  a  small  but  safe  harbour  in  the  entrance  of  which 
lies  a  small  island  called  Harbour  island,  and  between  this  island  and  the 
west  point  of  the  harbour  are  rocks,  some  above  and  some  under  water. 
To  Fail  into  this  haroour  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  keep  the  island 
close  on  board  ;  but  to  sail  in  on  the  east  side,  giv^  the  N.  E.  point  of  this 
island  a  small  birth  ;  you  may  anchor  any  where  on  the  S.  E.  or  larboard 
side  of  the  harbour,  but  come  not  near  the  N.  W.  or  starboard  side,  there 
being  a  shoal  of  sand  and  mud  all  along  that  side. 

From  Point  Rich  to  the  Twin  islands  (which  are  low,  and  the  outer- 
most islands  in  the  bay  of  St.  John)  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  distance  4 
leagues,  and  from  the  Twin  islands  to  Point  Ferolle,the  course  is  N.  E.  | 
N.  1 1  miles. 

The  bay  of  St.  John  lies  between  Point  Rich  and  Point  Ferolle  ;  there 
are  in  it  a  great  many  islands  and  sunken  rocks  ;  the  only  island  of  any 
extent  is  that  of  St.  John,  which  lies  N.  E.  3  leagues  from  Point  Rich  ; 
on  the  S.  W.  side  of  this  island  is  a  small  harbour,  which  seems  not  badly 
situated  for  the  cod  fishery,  and  it  hath  good  conveniences  for  that  pur- 
pose,  but  it  is  not  a  good  place  for  shipping— they  would  be  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  S.  W.  winds,  which  send  in  a  great  sea.  On  the  S.  E.  side 
of  this  island,  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  Head  island,  is  a  small  bay, 
wherein  is  anchorage  in  16  or  14  fathoms  water,  and  sheltered  from  most 
winds,  and  is  the  only  anchoring  place  in  the  whole  bay. 

From  the  south  part  of  Point  Ferolle  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  S. 
S.  W.  near  1  league  ;  and  along  the  shore  to  the  river  of  Casters  (which 
is  in  the  bottom  of  St.  John's  bay)  are  sunken  rocks  2  miles  off. 

Over  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  St.  John,  is  high  table  land,  which  is 
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very  steep  on  that  side  next  the  bay,  and  terminates  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  parallel  with  the  sea  coast  from  Bonne  bay. 

The  course  of  the  tides  along  this  coast  are  greatly  governed  by  the 
winds,  but  when  not  interrupted  by  strong  gales  of  long  continuance,  a  6. 
£.  by  S.  or  S.  S.  E.  moon  makes  high  water,  and  flows  up  and  down,  ot* 
upon  a  perpendicular,  seven  or  eight  feet. 


Directions  for  Navigating  on  part  of  the  JV.  E.  side  of  New- 
foundland, and  tn  the  Streights  of  Belle-Isle. 

[Pi.  B.  All  Bearings  and  Courses  hereafter  mentioned,  are  the  true  Bearings  and  Courses 

and  not  by  Compass.] 

On  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  about  2  leagues  from  the  main, 
are  2  islands,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  called  Groias  ;  the  north  end 
of  this  island  is  in  the  latitude  of  51°  00'  north  :  at  about  2  miles  distance 
from  this  north  end,  are  some  rocks  high  above  water. 

The  harbour  of  Croque  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  ^  W.  2  leagues  from  the 
north  end  of  Groias  island  ;  the  entrance  is  not  easily  distinguished  by 
strangers  till  you  draw  near  it ;  then  you  will  discover  a  small  island,  or 
rock,  close  to  the  south  head  of  the  harbour  ;  you  may  stand  boldly  in 
with  the  land,  there  being  no  danger  but  what  shews  itself,  and  lies  very 
near  the  shore  :  as  soon  as  you  are  within  the  heads,  you  will  open  the  2 
arms  :  that  to  the  S.  W.  is  not  safe  to  anchqr  in,  being  foul  ground,  and 
open  to  the  N.  E.  winds  ;  you  may  run  up  into  the  N.  W.  arm  until  you 
are  land-locked,  and  anchor  where  you  please,  from  16  to  10  fathoms 
water,  every  where  very  good  ground.  This  is  an  excellent  harbour, 
very  convenient  for  the  fishery,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

From  the  north  end  of  Groias  island,  along  the  coast  to  the  White  isl- 
ands, the  true  course  is  N.  by  E.  12  leagues,  but  to  give  these  islands  and 
the  Braha  shoal  a  proper  birth,  make  a  N.  N.  E.  course. 

Between  Croque  and  the  bay  of  Griguet,  are  several  good  harbours 
with  excellent  fishing  conveniences,  particularly  Great  and  Little  St.  Ju- 
lian's, Grandsway,  Waterman's  cove,  White's  arm,  Zealot,  Feshot,  Goose 
cove,  Craimiliere,  St.  Anthony,  and  St.  Lunare,  which  are  not  yet  accu- 
rately described  ;  there  is  no  danger  on  the  coast  but  what  lies  very  near 
the  shore  ;  except  the  small  shoal  of  Braha,  which  lies  directly  off  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  4  miles  from  the  land  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in 
bad  weather. 

The  bay  of  Griguet  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in 
the  latitude  of  51°  32'  north  ;  it  is  formed  by  Stormy  cape  to  the  north, 
and  White  cape  to  the  south,  and  contains  several  good  harbours  for  ship- 
ping of  all  kinds,  wherein  are  many  fishing  conveniences. 

Camel  island  lies  in  Griguet  bay,  is  very  high  in  the  middle,  like  the 
back  of  a  camel,  and  in  sailing  along  the  shore,  is  difficult  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  main. 

The  north  harbour  lies  within  Stormy  cape,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
is  a  rock  above  water  :  you  may  go  on  either  side  of  this  rock,  it  being 
bold  too  all  round,  and  anchor  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  in  6  fathoms 
water  ;  in  the  entrance  that  leads  to  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  harbours,  is  a 
small  rocky  island,  which  makes  the  passage  into  those  harbours  narrow: 
the  safest  passage  is  to  the  northward  of  this  island,  giving  the  point  af 
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the  entrance  of  the  N.  W.  harbour  a  little  birth ;  as  soon  as  you  are 
within  the  island,  you  will  open  the  two  harbours  ;  that  of  the  N.  W. 
which  is  the  largest,  runs  in  N.  W.  near  2  miles  ;  to  sail  up  to  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  the  west  side  is  the  safest;  you  will  at  first  have  14,  1C, 
and  18  fathoms  water,  and  after  you  are  a  little  within  the  point,  will  meet 
with  a  bank  whereon  is  7  and  8  fathoms  ;  being  over  it,  you  will  again 
have  16  and  17  fathoms,  and  as  you  approach  the  head,  will  shoalen  your 
water  gradually  to  5  fathoms,  every  where  good  anchoring,  and  sheltered 
from  all  winds. 

The  S.  W.  harbour  runs  in  near  2  miles  behind  Camel's  island  :  it  is 
but  a  narrow  arm,  and  hath,  in  it  from  10  to  4  fathoms  water  ;  there  is  a 
shoal  at  the  entrance,  but  neither  it  nor  the  harbour  are  yet  sufficiently 
examined,  to  give  any  direction  about  it  here. 

The  two  islands  of  Griguet  lay  on  the  outside  of  Camel's  island,  and 
together  form  between  them  several  small,  but  very  snug  hurbours  for 
fishing  vessels. 

From  Stormy  cape  to  Cape  de  Grat,  on  the  island  of  Qoirpon,  is  N.  by 
C.  distant  3*  miles :  between  which  is  the  harbour  of  Little  Quirpon, 
formed  by  the  island  of  that  name  ;  there  is  no  danger  going  in,  but  the 
shore  itself;  it  is  a  small,  safe,  snug  harbour,  where  fishing  ships  moor 
head  and  stern. 

Quirpon  island,  which  is  the  S.  E.  point  that  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
Streights  of  Belle-isle,  is  barren  and  mountainous  ;  Cape  de  Grat  on  the 
S.  E.  side,  and  the  highest  part  of  this  island  may  be  seen  in  clear  wea- 
ther 12  leagues. 

White  islands  lay  between  Griguet  and  Cape  de  Grat,  about  2\  miles 
from  the  land  ;  they  are  but  small,  and  of  a  moderate  height ;  on  the  in- 
side of  them  are  some  rocks,  both  above  and  under  water,  but  not  danger- 
eus,  as  they  discover  themselves  even  in  fine  weather ;  and  the  passage 
between  them  and  the  main,  which  is  \  a  league  wide,  is  very  safe. 

De  Grat  and  Pigeon  coves  lay  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island  of  Quiiv 
pon,  and  to  the  northward  of  Cape  de  Grat,  in  the  mouth  of  which  are 
some  small  islands,  and  rocks  above  water ;  behind  these  islands  are  shel- 
ter for  shipping,  in  4  fathoms  water,  and  convenient  places  for  fishing. 

The  passage  into  Great  Quirpon  harbour  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  between  it  and  Grave's  island,  which  is  an  island 
in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ;  in  approaching  the  entrance,  you  may  make 
as  free  as  you  please  with  the  island  Quirpon,  there  being  no  danger  but 
what  shews  itself,  until  you  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  where 
there  are  shoals  on  your  larboard  side,  which  you  avoid  by  keeping 
Black  head,  upon  Quirpon,  open  of  all  the  other  land,  until  Cape  Haven 
is  brought  over  Noddy  point ;  then  haul  in  for  the  harbour,  keeping  about 
half  a  cable's  length  from  the  point  of  Grave's  island  ;  it  is  every  where 
good  anchoring  within  the  said  island,  and  room  and  depth  of  water  for 
any  ships,  and  good  ground  ;  the  best  place  is  in  9  fathoms  water,  up  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  Grave's  island,  abreast  of  Green  island,  which  lies 
about  the  middle  of  the  harbour  :  the  passage  to  the  inner  harbour,  on 
either  side  of  Green  island,  is  very  good  for  ships  of  a  moderate  draught 
of  water,  through  which  you  will  carry  3  fathoms  ;  and  above  the  island 
is  exceeding  good  anchoring,  in  7  fathoms  ;  there  is  a  passage  into  this 
place  through  Little  Quirpon,  but  it  is  too  narrow  and  intricate  for  vessels 
to  attempt,  unless  well  acquainted  :  in  and  about  Quirpon  are  excellent 
conveniences  for  a  great  oumber  of  ships,  and  good  fishing  grounds  about 
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ihose  parts :  all  the  land  about  Griguet  and  Quirpon  is  mountainous  and 
appears  a  barren  rock. 

Noddy  harbour,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Quirpon,  runs  in 
S.  S.  W.  between  Noddy  point  and  Cape  Raven,  which  form  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour ;  there  is  no  danger  in  going  in  ;  the  passage  is  on  the  west 
.side  of  a  small  island,  that  lies  about  J  of  a  mile  within  the  heads,  and  you 
anchor  as  soon  as  above  it,  in  5  fathoms  water  :  or  with  small  vessels  you 
may  run  up  into  the  basin,  and  anchor  in  2|  or  3  fathoms  ;  within  the  isl- 
and, on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  is  a  stage,  and  very  convenient 
rooms  for  many  fishing  ships. 

In  turning  up  towards  Quirpon.  and  Noddy  harbour,  you  may  stand 
pretty  near  to  the  Bull  rock  and  Maria  ledge,  which  are  above  water ;  and 
both  of  them  about  £  a  league  from  the  land  of  Quirpon  ;  the  passage  be- 
tween them  is  also  4  a  league  wide,  and  very  safe,  taking  care  only  to  keep 
near  to  Gull  rock,  to  avoid  the  N.  W.  ledge,  which  ledge  does  not  appear 
but  in  bad  weather  ;  in  the  passage  between  the  N.  W.  ledge  and  the  main, 
are  many  rocks  and  shallow  water. 

The  course  from  Bauld  cape,  which  is  the  northern  extremity  of  Quir- 
pon, to  the  Great  Sacred  island,  is  west  2  leagues  ;  this  course  will  carry 
you  the  same  distance  without  Gull  rock,  as  you  pass  without  Bauld  cape. 
Little  Sacred  island  lies  E.  S.  E.  from  the  great  island,  I  mile,  the  pass- 
age between  them  is  very  safe,  and  you  may  sail  round  them  both  ;  they 
are  high  and  bold:  within  them,  to  the  S.  W.  is  Sacred  bay,  which  is 
pretty  large,  wherein  are  a  great  number  of  small  islands,  and  rocks  above 
water  ;  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  covered  with  wood  :  this 
place  is  only  resorted  to  for  wood  for  the  use  of  the  fishery  at  Quirpon, 
Griguet,  and  places  adjacent,  where  wood  is  scarce. 

From  Great  Sacred  inland  to  Cape  Norman,  the  course  is  west  13  miles, 
and  to  Cape  Onion  is  S.  W.  by  W.  2  miles  ;  this  cape  is  the  north  point 
of  Sacred  bay  ;  it  is  pretty  high  and  steep,  near  to  which  is  a  very  re- 
markable rock,  called  the  Mewstone  ;  to  the  southward  of  the  Mcwstone 
is  a  small  cove,  where  a  vessel  may  lie  in  safety. 

From  Cape  Onion  to  Burnt  cape,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  distance  5 
miles  ;  the  shore  between  them  is  bold,  and  of  a  moderate  height ;  Burnt 
cape  appears  white,  and  rises  gradually  from  the  sea  to  a  tolerable  height: 
on  the  east  side  of  the  cape  lies  the  entrance  to  the  bay  Ha-ha,  which 
runs  in  S.  S.  W.  2  miles  ;  when  without  Burnt  cape,  you  may  anchor  in 
or  7  fathoms,  open  only  to  the  N.  E.  winds  ;  or  you  may  run  up  into 
the  harbour,  where  you  lie  land-locked  in  8  fathoms  :  here  are  good  con- 
veniences for  fishing  ships,  and  plenty  of  wood  for  their  use.  Cape  Nor- 
man from  Burnt  cape  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  |  W.  7  miles  ;  between  them 
is  the  bay  of  Pistolct,  which  runs  in  S.  S.  W.  and  extends  several  miles 
every  way,  with  good  anchoring  in  most  parts  of  it,  particularly  on  the 
west  side,  a  little  above  the  islands,  which  lie  on  the  same  side,  in  5  fa- 
thoms water ;  the  shore  about  this  bay  is  tolerably  well  covered  with 
wood  ;  boats  frequently  come  here  for  wood  from  Quirpon. 

Cook's  harbour  is  small,  and  lies  within  the  islands,  at  the  N.  W.  part 
of  Pistoletbay,  and  2  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Cape  Norman  ;  to  sail  into  it 
you  must  take  care  and  give  the  Norman  ledges,  which  lie  E.  N.  E.  1  mile 
off  the  north  point,  a  good  birth  :  in  going  along  shore,  the  mark  to  keep 
without  these  ledges  is,  to  keep  all  the  land  of  Burnt  cape  open  without 
the  outermost  rocks,  which  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  this 
harbour  ;  if  you  are  going  in,  as  soon  as  you  judge  yourself  to  be  to  the 
southward  of  the  Norman  ledges,  you  must  steer  inf  or  the  harbour,  leav- 
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«*g  the  islands  on  your  larboard  side  ;  you  must  keep  the  south  shore 
close  on  board,  for  fear  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  spits  out  from  a  small 
rocky  island  on  the  other  side  ;  as  soon  as  you  are  within  that  island,  you 
must  haul  over  for  the  north  shore,  and  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water. 
In  this  harbour  might  be  made  several  very  convenient  fishing  rooms,  and 
in  the  coves  between  it  and  Cape  Norman,  might  be  built  stages  for  the 
boats  to  resort  to,  and  to  cure  fish. 

Cape  Norman  is  the  northernmost  point  of  land  in  Newfoundland,  lies 
JO  the  latitude  of  51°  38'  23"  N.  is  of  a  moderate  and  even  height,  and  a 
barren  rock  for  some  miles  in  the  country  :  from  Cape  Norman,  a  W.  S. 
W.  course^  between  9  and  10  leagues,  will  carry  you  a  league  without 
Green  island  ;  all  the  shore  between  them  is  bold,  and  of  a  moderate  and 
equal  height  for  several  miles  into  the  country  $  but  a  good  way  inland,  is 
u  chain  of  high  mountains,  lying  parallel  with  the  coast :  between  3  and 
4  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  cape  is  a  cove,  wherein  small  vessels  and 
boats  may  lie  very  secure  from  all  winds,  except  N.  E. ;  from  this  place 
to  Green  island  there  is  no  shelter  on  the  coast.  In  turning  between 
Cape  Norman  and  Green  island  in  the  night,  or  foggy  weather,  you  may 
stand  in  for-  the  land  with  great  safety,  in  25  fathoms  water,  until  you  are 
nearly  the  length  of  Green  island  :  you  will  then  have  that  depth  of  wa- 
ter very  near  the  shore,  and  likewise  on  the  outside  of  the  island  itself. 

Green  island  lies  J  of  a  mile  from  the  main,  is  |  of  a  mile  in  length, 
very  low,  narrow,  and  agreeable  in  colour  to  the  name  it  bears ;  from 
the  east  end  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  |  of  a  miles  to  the  eastward, 
whereon  the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather :  the  channel  between  the  island 
and  the  main,  wherein  is  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  is  very  safe,  and  where 
vessels  may  anchor  if  they  find  occasion  :  the  only  winds  that  can  make 
a  sea  here,  are  from  the  W.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  E. ;  to  go  in  from  the  west- 
ward, keep  the  point  of  the  island  on  board  for  the  deepest  water,  which 
is  4  fathoms,  and  going  in  from  the  eastward,  keep  the  main  on  board. 
The  distance  from  this  island  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, called  Castles,  or  Red  Cliffs,  doth  not  exceed  3£  leagues  ;  they  bear, 
from  each  other  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  and  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Streights 
of  Belle-isle. 

From  Green  island  to  Flower  ledge  (which  lies  near  £  a  league  from 
the  shore)  oW.8.  W.  course,  3  leagues,  will  carry  you  \  a  league  with- 
out the  ledge  :  from  Flower  ledge  to  the  bay  of  St.  Barbe,  the  course  is 
S.  S.  W.  5  miles,  and  to  point  Ferolle,  S.  W.  \  S.  7  leagues  :  5  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Green  island  is  Sandy  bay,  wherein  small  vessels  mi ^ lit 
ride  in  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  with  southerly  and  S.  W.  winds  :  between 
Green  island  and  Sandy  bay  is  Double  ledge,  which  stretches  off  from  the 
shore  near  half  a  mile,  whereon  is  8  and  9  feet  water. 

Savage  cove,  which  is  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Sandy  bay,  is  small, 
will  admit  only  small  vessels  and  boats,  in  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  small, 
low  island  ;  the  passage  in  (which  is  very  narrow)  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  and  you  must  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are  within  it,  in  *1\  and  2 
fathoms  Water  :  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  this  cove  is  Mistaken  cove, 
Which  is  something  larger  than  Savage  cove,  but  not  near  so  good,  being 
-shoal  water  in  every  part  of  it.  Nameless  cove  lies  1  mile  farther  to  the 
westward,  wherein  is  very  shoal  water,  and  several  sunken  rocks  :  one 
mile  right  off  from  the  east  point  of  this  cove  lies  Flower  ledge,  part  of 
which  ju*t  appears  at  low  water  ;  you  will  have  10  fathoms  water  close 
to  the  off  side  of  it :  between  it  and  Mistaken  cove,  \  a  mile  from  the 
land,  lies  Grenville  ledge,  whereon  is  6  feet  water.  Flower  cove  (where- 
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in  is  2|  fathoms  water)  lies  just  to  the  southward  of  Nameless  cove  ;  it 
may  be  known  by  some  white  rocky  islands,  called  Seal  islands,  lying  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  it ;  you  must  not  come  too  near  the  outermost 
of  these  islands,  for  fear  of  some  sunken  rocks  near  it.  A  little  within 
the  entrance  lies  a  rock  above  water,  and  a  channel  on  each  side  of  it ; 
this  cove  lies  in  east,  as  does  Nameless  cove,  and  you  must  mind  not  to 
mistake  one  for  the  other  :  between  Seal  islands  and  the  main  is  a  passage 
for  boats,  and  conveniences  for  a  seal  fishery. 

From  Seal  islands  to  Anchor  point,  which  is  the  east  point  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Barbe,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  S.  1  league  ;  there  is  no  danger  but 
what  lies  very  near  the  shore,  until  you  are  the  length  of  the  point, 
where  lies  a  rocky  island,  from  which  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  S.  S. 
W.  |  of  a  mile,  which  you  must  be  mindful  of  in  going  in  or  out  of  the 
bay  of  St.  Barbe.  A  little  within  Anchor  point,  is  Anchor  cove,  wherein 
is  3  fathoms  water  ;  it  is  so  very  small,  that  there  is  no  room  in  it  to  bring 
a  ship  up,  unless  it  be  little  wind  or  calm  ;  the  safest  way  is  to  anchor 
without,  and  warp  in  ;  there  is  room  in  it  for  1  ship,  and  is  a  very  snug 
and  convenient  place  for  1  fishing  ship,  and  for  a  seal  fishery. 

The  bay  of  St.  Barbe  lies  between  Anchor  point  and  St.  Barbe 's  point, 
which  is  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  bay  ;  they  lie  from  each  other  S.  by  E. 
and  N.  by  VV.  half  a  league  ;  it  lies  in  S.  £.  about  2  miles  from  Anchor 
point ;  to  sail  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay  or  harbour,  you  must  give  An- 
chor point  a  good  birth,  and  all  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  to  avoid  the  sun- 
ken rocks  which  lay  along  that  shore  ;  the  bay  will  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  depth,  and  you  must  be  well  in  before  you  can  discover  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  which  is  but  narrow  :  you  must  then  steer  in  S.  S.  £. 
keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are  with- 
in the  two  points,  in  a  small  cove,  on  the  west  side,  in  5  fathoms  water ; 
the  bottom  is  sand  and  mud,  and  you  lay  land-locked.  Near  this  place 
branches  out  two  arms  or  rivers,  one  called  the  south  and  the  other  the 
east :  in  the  east  river  is  3  fathoms  water  a  good  way  up,  but  the  other  i* 
shoal ;  in  these  rivers  are  plenty  of  salmon,  and  their  banks  are  stored 
with  various  sorts  of  wood.  Between  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  bay  and 
west  point  of  the  harbour  is  a  cove,  wherein  are  sunken  rocks,  which 
stretch  off  a  little  without  the  line  of  the  two  points  ;  in  the  open  bay  is 
7,  8  and  9  fathoms  water,  but  no  safe  anchorage,  because  of  the  N,  W. 
and  W.  winds,  which  blow  right  in,  and  cause  a  very  great  sea. 

About  1  league  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  bay  of  St.  Barbe  lies  the  bay  of  St. 
Genevieve ;  in  and  before  this  bay  lie  several  small  islands,  2  only  of 
which  are  of  any  considerable  extent ;  the  northernmost  of  these  two, 
which  is  the  largest,  called  Current  island,  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and 
when  you  are  to  the  N.  £.  of  it,  the  west  point  will  appear  bluff,  but  is 
not  high ;  if  to  the  westward,  it  will  appear  flat,  and  white  like  stone 
beach  ;  near  half  a  mile  S.  W.  by  S.  from  the  point  is  a  shoal,  upon  which 
is  3  fathoms  water ;  the  other  island  (called  the  Gooseberry  island)  lying 
to  the  southward  (and  within  Current  island^  hath  across  on  the  S.  W. 
point  of  it,  from  which  point  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks,  near  half  a 
mile  to  the  southward  ;  on  the  south  point  of  this  ledge  is  a  rock  that  just 
covers  at  high  water ;  the  best  channel  into  the  bay  is  to  the  southward 
of  these  islands,  between  the  rocks  above  mentioned,  and  a  small  island 
lying  south  from  it  (which  island  lies  near  the  south  shore)  ;  this  channel 
is  very  narrow,  and  hath  not  less  than  5  fathoms  at  low  water  in  it ;  the 
course  is  E,  by  N.  before  you  come  the  length  of  the  aforementioned 
rock,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  approach  too  near  the  S.  W.  ona"  of 
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Gooseberry  island,  nor  yet  to  the  mein,but  keep  nearly  in  the  middle  be- 
tween both  ;  if  you  get.out  of  the  channel  on  either  side,  you  will  im- 
mediately fall  into  3  and  2  fathoms  water  ;  as  soon  as  you  are  within  the 
small  island  above  mentioned,  you  must  haul  to  the  southward,  and  bring 
St.  Genevieve  head  (which  is  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  bay)  between  the 
small  island  and  the  main,  in  order  to  avoid  the  middle  bank  ;  you  may 
either  anchor  behind  the  small  island  in  5  and  S  fathoms  water,  or  steer 
over  with  the  said  mark  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  anchor,  with  the 
S.  W.  arm  open,  in  7  and  8  fathoms  water ;  it  is  very  good  anchoring  in 
most  parts  of  the  bay,  and  pretty  convenient  for  wooding  and  watering  ; 
the  best  place  is  in  the  S.  W.  arm,  the  channel  going  into  which  is  nar- 
row, and  4  fathoms  deep.  There  is  a  channel  into  the  bay  between 
Current  island  and  Gooseberry  island,  wherein  is  not  less  than  3  fa- 
thoms water,  it  is  but  narrow,  and  lies  close  to  the  N.  £.  end  of  Goose- 
berry island  ;  there  is  also  a  channel  for  boats  to  the  eastward  of  all  the 
islands.  The  middle  bank  is  a  shoal  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and 
nearly  dries  at  low  water ;  it  is  pretty  large,  and  hath  not  less  than  4  fa- 
thoms water  all  round  it. 

Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  bay  of  St.  Genevieve,  is  the  har- 
bour of  Old  Ferolle,  which  is  a  very  good  and  safe  harbour,  formed  bv 
an  island  called  Ferolle  island,  lying  parallel  with  the  shore.  The  best 
passage  into  this  harbour  is  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  island,  passing  to  the 
southward  of  a  small  island,  in  the  entrance,  which  island  is  very  bold  too  ; 
when  you  are  within  this  island  you  must  haul  up  N.  E.  and  anchor  be- 
hind the  S.  W.  end  of  Ferolle  island,  in  8  and  9  fathoms  water,  where  yon 
lie  land-locked  in  good  ground  :  you  may  also  anchor  any  where  along  the 
inside  of  the  said  island,  and  find  a  good  channel  up  to  the  N.  E.  end 
thereof,  where  there  is  an  exceeding  good  place  for  fishing  ships  to  lie  in. 
like  a  basin,  in  5  and  6  fathoms  water,  formed  by  3  islands,  lying  at  the  N. 
E.  end  of  Ferolle  island  ;  there  is  also  a  narrow  channel  into  this  place 
from  the  sea,  of  2  fathoms  at  low  water,  between  the  northernmost  of 
these  islands  and  the  main  ;  here  are  convenient  places  for  many  fishing 
ships,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  water  ;  on  the  outside  of  these  islands  are 
some  ledges  of  rocks  a  small  distance  off. 

From  the  S.  VV.  end  of  Ferolle  island  to  Dog  island,  is  W.  S.  W.  be- 
tween 4  and  5  miles  ;  Dog  island  is  only  divided  from  the  main  at  high 
water,  is  much  higher  than  any  land  near  it,  which  makes  it  appear  when 
you  are  a  good  way  to  the  eastward  to  be  some  distance  from  the  main. 

From  Dog  island  to  Point  Ferolle  is  W.  S.  W.  3  miles  :  between  them 
is  the  bay  of  St.  Margaret,  which  is  large  and  spacious,  with  several  arms 
and  islands  in  the  bottom  of  it,  abounding  with  great  plenty  of  timber  of 
the  spruce  and  fir  kind,  and  watered  by  small  rivers  ;  it  affords  good  an- 
chorage in  many  parts  of  it,  particularly  on  the  west  ?ide  which  is  the 
best  place,  as  being  the  clearest  of  danger,  and  most  convenient  for  wood 
and  water. 

Between  St.  Margaret's  bay  and  Point  Ferolle,  is  a  small  bay,  called 
New  Ferolle,  which  lies  in  S.  S.  W.  about  1  mile,  and  is  quite  flat  all  over, 
having  not  quite  3  fathoms  in  any  part  of  it,  and  in  some  places  not  more 
than  2,  and  open  to  the  N.  E.  winds  ;  there  is  a  stage  on  each  side  of  the 
bay,  and  room  for  as  many  more. 

Point  Ferolle  is  situated  in  latitude  51°  02'  N.  is  2  miles  in  length,  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  joins  to  the  main  by  a  low  neck  of  land,  which  di- 
vides New  Ferolle  bay  from  the  bay  of  St.  John's,  which  makes  it  appear 
like  an  island  at  a  distance  ;  all  the  north  side  of  the  point  is  very  boltl 
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too,  having  20  fathoms  water  very  near  it ;  but  from  the  S.  \V.  pari 
stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  into  the  bay  of  St.  John's. 

This  part  of  the  coast  may  be  easily  known  by  a  long  table  mountain, 
in  the  country  above  the  bay  of  St.  John's  :  the  west  end  of  this  moun- 
tain, from  the  middle  of  the  point  of  Ferolle,  bears  S.  byE.  and  the  east 
end  S.  59°  30'  E. 

In  turning  between  Green  island  and  Point  Ferolle,  you  ought  not  to 
stand  nearer  the  shore  (until  you  are  to  the  westward  of  Flower  ledge) 
than  half  a  league,  unless  well  acquainted  ;  you  will  have  for  the  most 
part,  at  that  distance  off,  20  and  24  fathoms  water  ;  after  you  are  above 
the  ledges  (that  is  to  the  westward  of  them)  the  shore  is  much  bolder, 
but  the  soundings  not  quite  so  regular ;  you  will  have  in  some  places  15 
and  16  fathoms  water  close  to  the  shore,  and  in  others  not  above  that 
depth  2  miles  off:  the  land  between  Green  island  and  St.  Barbe,  next 
the  sea,  is  very  low,  and  in  some  places  woody.  The  land  between 
the  bay  of  St.  Barbe  and  Point  Ferolle  is  higher  and  hilly,  the  most 
part  covered  with  wood,  and  watered  with  numbers  of  ponds  and 
small  rivers. 

The  tides  in  the  harbour  of  Griguet,  Quirpon,  and  Noddy  harbour, 
flows  full  and  change  about  E.  by  N.  in  the  bay  of  Pistolet,  and  places 
adjacent,  E.  by  S. 

In  all  which  places  it  flows  up  and  down,  or  upon  a  perpendicular, 
spring  tides  5  feet,  and  neap  tides  3  feet. 

At  Green  island  S.  E.  bay  St.  Barbe  and  bay  St.  Genevieve,  S.  S.  E. 
Old  and  New  Ferolle  about  S.  by  E. 

In  all  which  places  it  flows  up  and  down,  or  upon  a  perpendicular,  spring 
tides  7  feet,  and  neap  tides  4  feet. 

Before  Quirpon,  in  settled  weather,  the  -tide  or  current  sets  to  the 
southward  nine  hours  out  of  twelve,  and  stronger  than  the  other  stream  ; 
in  the  streights  the  flood  in  the  offing  sets  to  the  westward  two  hours  after 
it  is  high  water  by  the  shore,  but  this  stream  is  subject  to  alteration  in 
blowing  weather. 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  a  little  way  inland  from  Labrador  harbour, 
or  bay  Phillippeaux,  is  a  very  remarkable  mountain,  forming  at  the  top 
three  round  hills  called  Our  Ladies  Bubbies.  This  mountain  bears  from 
the  bay  of  St.  Barbe  N.  W.  i  N.  from  the  bay  of  St.  Genevieve  N.  30* 
W.  and  from  Dog  island  N.  14°  45'  W. 

Belle-isle,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  streights  to  which  it  give* 
name,  is  about  7  leagues  in  circuit,  and  pretty  high  ;  on  the  N.  W.  side 
of  it  is  a  very  small  harbour,  fit  for  small  craft,  called  Lark  harbour,  with- 
in a  little  island  that  lies  close  to  the  shore  ;  and  at  the  east  point  of  the 
island  is  a  small  cove,  that  will  only  admit  fishing  shallops  ;  2  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  this  point  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  part  of  which  appears  above  wa- 
ter, and  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks»very  high  ;  you  will  have  20  fa- 
thoms close  to  this  ledge,  and  65  fathoms  between  it  and  the  island  ;  all 
about  this  island  is  irregular  soundings,  but  you  will  not  find  less  than  20 
fathoms  home  to  the  island,  excepting  on  a  small  bank  lying  N.  W.  4  miles 
from  the  N.  E.  end,  whereon  is  only  5  fathoms. 

Red  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  about  8  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Chateaux,  is  an  exceeding  good  harbour,  with  excellent  conveniences 
for  the  fishery. 

York,  or  Chateaux  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  lies  W.  N.  W.  £ 
W.  5£  leagues  from  the  west  end  of  Belle-isle,  and  N.  W.  ^  N.  8^  leagues 
from  the  island  of  Quirpon.    In  crossing  the  streight  from  Quirpon  to  ^ 
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Chateaux  bay,  it  is  adviseable  to  fall  in  with  the  coast  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  bay,  unless  the  wind  be  eastwardly,  and  clear  weather,  as 
there  is  not  the  least  danger  to  the  westward,  but  to  the  eastward  are  se- 
veral low  rocky  islands.  This  bay  may  be  known  by  two  very  remarka- 
ble rocky  hills  on  Castle  and  Henley  islands,  which  islands  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  ;  those  lulls  are  flat  at  top,  and  the  steep  cliffs  round 
them  have  something  the  resemblance  of  castle  walls  ;  but  as  these  hills 
are  not  distinguishable  at  a  distance,  because  of  the  highland  on  the  main 
within  them,  the  best  marks  for  knowing  the  bay,  when  in  the  offing,  is 
as  follows  :  all  the  land  to  the  westward  of  it  is  high,  of  a  uniform  even 
figure,  terminating  at  the  west  side  of  the  bay  with  a  conspicuous  nob  or 
hillock  *  about  Chateaux  bay,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  is  hilly,  broken 
lands,  with  many  islands  along  shore,  but  there  is  no  islands  to  the  west- 
ward of  it :  to  sail  into  the  bay,  you  leave  both  the  islands  on  which  stand 
2  castle  hills,  on  the  starboard  side  :  and  for  large  ships  to  keep  clear  of 
all  danger,  they  must  keep  point  Grenville  (which  point  is  known  by  a 
beacon  upon  it)  on  with  the  west  point  of  Henley  island  (which  point  is  a 
smooth  black  rock,  and  may  be  known  by  a  small  black  rock  just  above 
water,  about  a  cable's  length  without  it)  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  east 
point  of  Whale  island  :  then  to  avoid  the  middle  rock,  on  which  is  only  9 
feet,  and  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  between  the  east  point  of  Whale 
island  and  the  said  black  point  of  Henley  island,  you  must  haul  over  either 
close  to  the  little  black  rock,  lying  off  the  said  point  of  Henley  island,  or 
else  borrow  on  the  Whale  island,  but  not  too  near  it,  it  being  flat  a  little 
way  off ;  when  you  are  so  far  in  as  to  open  the  narrow  passage  into  Tem- 
ple bay,  in  order  to  sail  up  into  Pitt's  harbour,  haul  to  the  westward,  un- 
til you  bring  the  outer  point  of  Castle  island  a  little  open  with  Whale  isl- 
and ;  that  mark  will  lead  you  up  into  Pitt's  harbour,  which  is  large  and  spa- 
cious, with  a  good  bottom  in  every  part  of  it,  and  covered  from  all  winds  ; 
you  lie  in  10  or  14  fathoms  ;  here  are  excellent  conveniences  for  the 
tishery,  and  plenty  of  timber  at  hand  ;  formerly  ships  from  France  car- 
ried on  a  most  valuable  fishery  at  this  place  for  whale,  cod  and  seals. 
There  is  a  good  though  narrow  passage  into  the  northward  of  Henley  isl- 
and, through  which  you  carry  3£  fathoms  water ;  1  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  Henley  islands  lie  Seal  islands,  from  them  to  Duck  island  is  3 \  miles  • 
between  Seal  islands  and  Duck  island  is  Bad  bay,  which  is  open  to  the 
easterly  winds,  and  full  of  rocks,  some  above  and  some  under  water. 

Crossing  the  streights  from  Quirpon  to  Chateaux,  you  will  meet  with 
irregular  soundings,  from  20  to  30  fathoms  on  the  Newfoundland  side,  and 
in  places  near  the  shore  you  will  have  30  to  40  fathoms  :  in  the  middle  of 
the  streights  in  the  stream  of  Belle-isle,  is  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  and  be- 
tween that  and  Chateaux  bay  from  45  to  80  fathoms  ;  within  a  mile  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  to  the  westward  of  Chateaux  bay,  you  will  have  25, 
30,  and  35  fathoms  ;  further  up  she  streights,  as  far  as  Cape  Norman  and 
Green  island,  you  will  have  40  and  45  fathoms  in  the  middle,  less  towards 
Newfoundland,  and  more  towards  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

About  7  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Seal  islands,  is  St.  Peter's  islands,  a 
parcel  of  small  barren  rocks  ;  within  them  is  St.  Peter's  bay,  which  is  a 
good  bay,  open  only  to  the  S.  E.  wind*. 

Cape*  Charles  makes  with  a  high  steep  towards  the  sea,  and  sloping  in- 
land, so  that  when  you  are  to  the  westward  of  Chateaux,  Cape  Charles 
will  make  like  an  island. 

From  St.  Peter's  islands  to  Cape  Charles  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  | 
N.  distance  near  4  leagues  ;  between  them  lies  Niger  eound,  which  is  an 
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inlet  2  leagues  deep,  before  which  lies  several  islands.  You  may  pass  to 
the  northward  or  southward  of  any  of  those  islands  into  the  sound  ; 
the  course  in,  is  N.  W.  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  north  side,  in  9  fa- 
thoms water. 

From  Cape  Charles  to  the  Battle  islands  (which  are  the  outermost  of 
the  Caribou  islands)  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  |  E.  4  miles,  and  from  the 
northernmost  of  the  Battle  islands  to  Point  Lewis,  is  N.  N.  W.  |W.  5 
miles  ;  between  the  Battle  islands  and  the  great  Caribou  island  is  a  good 
harbour  for  small  vessels  ;  the  south  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  has  on- 
ly 3  fathoms  water ;  this  entrance  is  not  easily  distinguished,  by  reason  of 
a  small  island  before  it ;  the  north  entrance  is  much  wider,  passing  to  the 
westward  of  the  three  small  northernmost  of  the  Battle  islands  ;  you  may 
anchor  from  5  to  10  fathoms  water.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to  by 
the  savages,  and  is  by  them  named  Ca-tuc-to ;  and  Cape  Charles  they 
call  ikkegaucheacteuc. 

Between  the  Caribou  islands  and  Cape  Lewis,  lies  St.  Lewis'  bay,  in 
which  are  many  islands  and  inlets  which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

From  the  north  part  of  Cape  Lewis,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  are  two  flat  rocks,  and  also  several  sunken  rocks,  all  which  are 
within  that  distance  from  the  shore  ;  round  this  point  is  the  entrance  of  a 
small  cove,  running  in  S.  S.  W.i  a  mile,  named  Deep-water  creek,  but 
very  narrow,  and  has  from  20  to  40  fathoms  water  in  it. 

From  the  north  part  of  Point  Lewis  to  the  south  head  of  Petty  harbour 
bay,  the  course  is  north  1-J  mile  ;  it  is  a  high  bold  shore  ;  from  the  south 
head  to  the  north  head  of  this  bay,  the  course  is  N.  }  E.  1±  mile  ;  this 
bay  runs  up  VV.  N.  W.  1  mile  ;  in  it  is  20  to  40  fathoms  water.  At  the 
bottom  of  it  is  Petty  harbour  ;  the  entrance  is  to  the  northward  of  a  low 
point  of  land  which  shuts  the  harbour  in  from  the  sea,  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
till  very  near  it ;  the  entrance  is  very  narrow,  it  is  not  above  60  fathoms 
broad,  there  is  6  fathoms  in  the  middle  and  3  fathoms  close  to  the  sides  ; 
the  nnrrow  part  is  but  short,  and  after  you  are  within  the  entrance  the 
harbour  becomes  wider,  running  up  W.  by  N.  1 J  mile,  and  £  of  a  mile 
broad,  wherein  ships  may  anchor  in  any  part,  from  12  to  7  fathoms,  and 
lie  entirely  land-locked.  From  the  north  head  of  Petty  harbour  bay  to 
Point  Spear,  the  course  is  N.  £  E.  2|  miles ;  between  them  is  Barren 
bay  and  Spear  harbour ;  Barren  bay  is  to  the  northward  of  the  north  head 
of  Petty  harbour  bay,  in  it  is  no  shelter. 

Spear  harbour  is  to  the  southward  of  Spear  point :  this  is  a  very  good 
harbour ;  coming  from  the  northward,  about  Point  Spear,  you  will  open 
two  islands  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  ;  the  best  passage  in,  is  between 
the  2  islands,  and  to  keep  the  north  island  close  on  board  ;  there  is  4  fa- 
thoms along  side  of  it ;  after  you  are  half  a  cable's  length  within  the  isl- 
ands, steer  for  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  anchor  in  7  or  0  fsithoms, 
where  is  good  room  to  moor  ;  small  vessels  may  go  on  either  side  of  the 
islands  ;  there  is  2  fathoms  at  low  water  ;  but  observe,  in  coming  from 
the  southward  you  will  only  distinguish  one  island,  for  (he  northernmost 
island  will  be  shut  in  under  the  land  so  as  not  to  be  discerned  till  you  get 
within  the  heads. 

From  Point  Spear  to  the  entrance  of  the  Three  harbours  the  course  is 
W.  N.  VV. ;  about  3  miles  between  them  are  several  small  high  islands 
lying  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  called  Spear  islands  ;  they  are  all 
bold  too,  and  there  is  20  fathoms  within  them  :  N.  N.  E.  £  E.  from  the  S. 
E.  head  of  the  entrance  of  the  Three  harbours,  lies  2  small  islands  close 
together,  called  Double  island,  about  as  high  as  they  are  broad,  and  about 
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half  a  cable's  length  to  the  eastward  of  those  islands  arc  2  sunken  rocks, 
on  winch  the  sea  breaks  in  had  weather.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Three  harbours  lie  2  islands  close  together,  which  most- 
ly appear  as  one  island  by  being  so  close  together,  they  are  steep  too  : 
ships  may  pass  on  either  side  of  them  in  12  and  14  fathoms,  and  anchor 
within  them,  in  Queen  road,  in  16  fathoms  ;  by  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  isl- 
ands is  the  widest  passage,  and  room  for  ships  to  work  in  or  out. 

'J' he  first  and  southernmost  harbour  within  Queen  road  is  Sophia  har- 
bour ;  it  runs  up  S.  by  E.  1£  mile,  and  has  from  15  to  10  fathoms  water 
for  that  distance  ;  then  it  tends  away  round  a  low  point  to  the  eastward, 
and  becomes  a  mile  broad  but  thence  is  very  shoal  water,  and  only  tit 
for  small  vessels.  ' 

Port  Charlotte  is  the  middle  harbour,  and  a  very  good  one  for  any 
ships  ;  there  is  a  low  flat  island  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  entrance,  and 
from  this  island  runs  a  reef  of  rocks  a  third  of  the  channel  over  to  the 
south  side  ;  to  avoid  which  keep  the  south  side  nearest  on  board,  for  it 
is  steep  too,  having  9  fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  therefore  keep  the  south 
side  nearest  until  you  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  then 
you  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  the  harbour  between  12  and  17  fathoms, 
only  giving  the  starboard  side  a  birth  of  half  a  cable's  length,  to  avoid  a 
small  reef  that  lies  along  that  side. 

Mecklinburg  harbour  is  the  northernmost  of  the  3,  and  lies  up  N. 
W.  £  W.  and  VV.  N.  W.  2  miles  ;  in  the  lower  part  of  this  harbour  is  20  fa- 
thoms, but  in  the  upper  part  is  no  more  than  12  fathoms  room  for  ships 
to  moor  ;  to  sail  up  to  the  head,  keep  the  larboard  side  nearest,  to  avoid 
the  ledge  of  rocks  that  lie  along  the  starboard  side,  about  30  fathoms  from 
the  shore.  These  rocks  lie  within  the  narrowest  part  of  the  harbour, 
and  above  the  low  point  on  the  starboard  side  ;  the  best  anchorage  is  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour. 

From  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Three  harbours  to  Cape  St. 
Francis,  the  course  is  N.  £  E.  about  5  miles  ;  between  them  is  the  en- 
trance iulo  St.  Francis  or  Alexis  river,  between  2  low  points  about  a  mile 
across  ;  this  river  runs  up  about  10  leagues,  where  the  water  is  fresh, 
and  a  very  strong  tide ;  In  it  are  many  bays,  harbours  and  islands  ;  the 
first  part  of  this  river  runs  up  VV.  N.  \V.  3  miles  and  a  half.  There  are 
4  islands  within  the  entrance,  2  of  which  are  on  the  larboard  side,  and 
further  up,  2  on  the  starboard  side  ;  the  outermost  island  on  the  larboard 
side,  which  is  about  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  is  a  high  round  island  in 
the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  with  the  top  part  cut  off,  and  is  a  very  good 
mark  to  sail  in  by  ;  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  about  half  a  cable's  length 
from  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  entrance ;  and  E.  S.  E.  half  a  mile  from  the 
said  point,  there  is  a  flat  rock,  always  above  water,  with  a  ledge  of  sunken 
rocks  half  a  cable's  length  to  the  N.  E.  from  it,  and  half  a  mile  w  ithout  this 
flat  rock,  on  the  same  line  w  ith  the  point  there  is  another  flat  island  with  a 
ledge  of  sunken  rocks  a  cable'*  length  to  the  N.  E.  from  it.  In  sailing 
into  this  river,  to  avoid  these  ledges,  keep  to  the  northward  of  the  flat 
islands,  till  you  bring  the  Sugar-loaf  island,  which  is  within  the  river,  a 
third  of  the  channel  over  from  the  S.  E.  point :  that  mark  will  keep  you 
clear  of  the  ledges,  and  to  the  northward  of  them  you  may  either  sail  or 
work  in,  taking  care  not  to  shut  the  Sugar-loaf  island  in  with  the  N.  VV. 
point  and  bring  it  no  nearer  the  S.  E.  point  than  a  third  of  the  breadth 
of  the  channel ;  after  being  within  the  points,  there  is  no  danger  but  what 
is  to  be  seen  ;  there  is  anchorage  within  the  two  islands,  on  the  larboard 
ide,  in  12  and  14  fathoms,  but  you  will  lay  open  to  the  N.  E.  the  best  place 
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to  anchor  within  the  first  part  of  the  river,  is  in  Ship's  harbour,  which  is 
on  the  larboard  side,  about  2£  miles  from  the  entrance,  where  the  course 
into  it  is  S.  S.  W.  H  miles ;  at  the  entrance  it  is  £  of  a  mile  broad,  at 
the  head  it  is  broader;  there  is  12  and  15  fathoms  water,  and  good  an- 
chorage in  security  against  all  winds  ;  at  3},  miles  from  the  entrance  the 
course  of  the  river  is  W.  by  S.  7  miles ;  in  the  middle  of  it  are  several 
great  and  small  islands  ,  sailing  up  along  the  south  side  of  the  islands  there 
is  no  danger,  and  not  less  than  40  or  50  fathoms  water,  but  on  the  star- 
board, or  north  side  of  the  islands  there  is  much  less  water,  and  anchor- 
age all  the  way  up  in  12  and  17  fathoms.  The  course  up  the  third  part 
of  the  river  is  W.  S.  W.  4  miles  ;  here  is  only  2  islands,  on  the  larboard 
or  south  side  of  which  is  very  good  anchoring  in  12  fathoms  ;  on  the 
north  side  is  30  fathoms  water,  the  land  about  here  is  very  high  and  well 
covered  with  wood  ;  here  the  water  is  fresh,  and  7  miles  further  up  is  a 
bar,  on  which  there  is  not  above  3  feet  at  low  water,  the  river  above 
that  bar  runs  W.  and  VV.  N.  W.  6  miles,  but  the  head  of  it  is  not  yet 
known  ;  by  the  rapid  stream  probably  it  comes  from  great  lakes  afar  off. 

One  mile  to  the  northward  of  St.  Francis  river,  there  is  a  harbour, 
called  Merchantmen's  harbour  ;  between  the  river  and  this  harbour 
there  are  2  or  3  sunken  rocks,  lying  a  cable's  length  off  from  the  second 
point  from  the  river  ;  there  is  no  danger  in  sailing  into  this  harbour,  it 
runs  in  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  W.  about  a  mile,  is  2  cables1  length  wide 
at  the  entrance,  and  3  at  the  head  of  it,  where  ships  may  anchor  in  12 
fathoms  water. 

To  the  northward  of  this  harbour,  round  a  small  point,  there  is  an  in- 
let which  runs  up  W.  N.  W.  5  miles,  where  it  turns  to  the  southward 
into  St.  Francis  river  ;  it  is  about  i  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  and 
continues  the  same  breadth  about  2  miles  up,  and  then  becomes  very 
broad,  with  an  island  in  the  middle,  shaped  not  unlike  a  leg;  there  is  no 
danger  in  this  inlet  but  what  appears  above  water  ;  along  the  south  side 
of  Leg  island  there  is  anchorage  in  12  and  13  fathoms.    At  about  3£  miles 
within  the  entrance,  the  lower  part  of  Leg  island  forms  3  very  good  har- 
bours, with  7  and  12  fathoms  water  in  them  ;  on  the  north  side  of  Leg 
island  there  is  a  large  space,  about  a  mile  broad,  and  2  miles  long ;  in  it 
is  from  60  to  80  fathoms  water,  from  which  to  the  N.  W.  is  a  passage  into 
Gilbert's  river,  which  runs  from  thence  W.  N.  W..6  miles,  and  is  about 
4  a  mile  broad,  and  from  50  to  GO  fathoms  water  in  it ;  then  Gilbert's  ri- 
ver divides  into  2  branches,  one  to  the  W.  N.  W.  7  or  8  miles,  the  other  S. 
S.  W.  6  miles,  the  head  of  which  is  within  a  mile  of  St.  Francis  river ; 
both  these  branches  are  full  of  small  islands,  rocks  and  shoals  on  each 
aide,  but  in  the  middle  is  good  anchorage  all  the  way  up,  from  10  to  40 
fathoms  ;  this  river  has  also  a  passage  out  to  the  sea  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  St.  Francis,  between  Hare  island  and  Fishing  islands  ;  from  St. 
Francis  island  to  the  north  end  of  Hare  island,  is  W.  N.  W.  2£  miles  ; 
within  Hare  island  there  is  a  small  harbour  ;  to  sail  into  it  you  must  pass 
round  the  North  end  of  Bare  island  ;  there  is  from  12  to  5  fathoms  wa- 
ter within  this  harbour,  and  no  shoals  in  it ;  but  the  harbour  hereabouts 
is  Fishing  ship  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  3  islands,  lying  along  shore 
a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Hare  island ;  the  best  passage  into  it  is  be- 
tween the  2  westernmost  islands,  which  entrance  bears  from  Hare  island 
N.  W.    There  is  no  danger  in  this  passage  :  ships  may  sail  right  in  N. 
W .  up  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  anchor  in  1 2  fathoms ;  there  is  good 
room  for  any  ships  to  moor  ;  there  are  2  other  passages  to  this  harbour, 
one  to  the  westward  from  the  entrance  of  Gilbert's  river,  the  other  to  the 
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eastward,  passing  to  the  northward  of  all  the  Fishing  islands,  and  hath  7 
fathoms  through,  but  this  is  a  very  narrow  passage,  and  difficult  for  those 
not  acquainted.  From  the  northernmost  Fishing  island  to  Cape  St.  Mi- 
chael, the  course  is  N.  by  W.  J  W.  distance  6  miles :  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  bold  too,  and  very  high  land. 

Two  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Michael « lies  Occasional  har- 
bour, which  may  be  easily  known  by  2  large  rocks,  called  Twin  rocks, 
which  lie  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  without  the  entrance  ;  they  lie  close 
together  ;  ships  may  pass  on  either  side  of  them  ;  the  entrance  to  this 
harbour  is  between  2  high  lands,  and  runs  up  S.  W.  about  2  miles,  then 
W.  N.  W.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  harbour,  both  sides  being  steep 
too  ;  and  about  2  miles  up  there  is  good  anchorage  in  7  and  10  fathoms  ; 
the  winds  between  the  high  land  at  the  entrance  always  sets  right  into  the 
harbour,  or  right  out. 

From  Cape  St.  Michael  to  Cape  Bluff,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  4 
leagues  ;  these  2  capes  form  the  great  bay  of  St.  Michael,  which  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  islands,  inlets,  rivers,  &c.  which  are  not  yet 
known.  Cape  Bluff  is  a  high  bluff  land,  and  may  be  seen  15  or  16 
leagues  ;  the  best  place  yet  known  for  large  ships  to  anchor  within  St. 
Michael's  bay,  is  on  the  south  side,  that  is  first  keep  Cape  St.  Michael 
shore  on  board,  then  keep  along  the  south  side  of  the  first  island  you 
meet  with,  which  is  called  Long  island,  till  you  come  near  as  far  as  the 
west  end  of  it,  and  there  anchor  from  12  to  20  fathoms,  you  will  there 
lie  land-locked,  and  may  work  out  again  to  sea  on  either  side  of  Long  isl- 
and. At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  is  a  large  square  island,  within  which 
are  many  small  islands,  which  form  several  harbours. 

The  land  from  Cape  Bluff  to  the  northward  lies  N.  N.  E.  5  or  6  leagues, 
and  makes  in  several  high  points. 


Description  of  part  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  from  Grand 
Point  of  Great  Mecatina  to  Shecatica. 

[N.  B.  All  Bearings  and  Courts  hereafter  mentioned,  are  ihe  true  Bearings  and  Course*, 

and  not  by  CompaM.] 

Courses  and  distances  from  island  to  island  along  the  coast ,  between  Grand 
Point  and  Shecatica,  which  courses  carry  you  without  all  other  islands 
and  rocks. 

Erom  Grand  Point  to  outer  rocks  off  the  islands  of  Entrance,  the  course  is  5.  E.  by  E. 
4  E.  2|  miles. 

From  the  outer  rocks  off  the  islands  of  Entrance,  to  the  Munj  rocks,  the  course  is  E. 
by  S.  £  E.  3]  miles. 

From  Murr  rocks  to  Flat  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  $  E.  distance  5  miles. 

From  Flat  island  to  Treble  hill  island,  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  6|  miles. 

From  Treble  hill  island  to  Fox  islands  (which  are  a  cluster  of  islands,  lying  S.  S.  E.  £ 
E.  from  Eagle  harbour)  the  course  is  N.  \  E.  3  leagaes. 

From  Fox  islands  to  the  rocks  off  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  St.  Augustine,  called  St. 
Augustine's  chiin,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  5  leagues. 

From  the  rocks  called  St.  Augustine's  chain  to  Shag  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  |  E.  2£ 
leagues. 

From  St.  Augustine's  chain  to  the  rocks  without  Shag  island,  called  Shag  racks,  the 
course  i«  N  E.  by  E.  distance  3  leagues. 

From  the  Shag  rocks  to  the  rocks  off  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Shecatica,  the  course 
is  N.  E.  I  E.  3  leagues. 
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Courses  and  distances  along  shore>  passing  within  the  Great  Island  of 

Mecatina. 

From  the  outer  rocks  off  the  island*  of  Entrance  to  the  Bay  de  Portage,  the  course  is 
N.  W.  by  N.  4  W.  4  miles. 
.  From  the  outer  rocks  off  the  islands  of  Entrance  to  outer  point  of  Mecatina  island, 
the  course  is  N.  by  W.  4  W.  4  miles. 

From  the  outer  point  of  Mecatina  island  to  Gull  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  1 
mile. 

From  Gull  island  to  Green  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Red  bay,  the  course  is  N.  N.E. 
£  E.  1  league.  This  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  the  Shag  rocks,  as  far  as  you  pass 
without  Gull  island. 

From  Gull  island  to  La  Boule  rock,  off  the  N.  W.  end  of  Great  Mecatina  island,  the 
course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  4  E.  4  miles. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Green  island,  the  course  is  W.  by  S.  4  a  league. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Duck  island,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  }  \V.  1  league. 

From  Duck  island  to  Round  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Ha  Ha  bay,  the  course  is  N.  by 
E.  4  E.  1J  mile. 

From  Hound  island  into  the  harbour  of  Little  fish,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  W.  |  W.  4 
league. 

From  Round  island  into  the  bay  of  Ha  Ha,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  4  E.  4  league* 
leaving  all  islands  on  the  starboard  side. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Loon  islands,  the  course  is  N.  £  E.  1  league. 
From  La  Boule  rock  to  Goose  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  54  miles. 
From  Goose  islands  to  Fox  islands,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  2  leagues. 

The  Grand  Point  of  Great  Mecatina  lies  in  the  latitude  of  50*  41'  N. 
and  is  the  extreme  point  of  a  promontory  which  stretches  off  from  the 
main.  The  extreme  of  this  point  is  low  :  from  thence  it  rises  gradually 
to  a  moderate  height,  and  may  be  easily  known  from  several  adjacent  isl- 
ands and  rocks,  which  lie  ofTS.  E.  by  E.  E.  from  it ;  the  nearest  of  which 
is  a  small  low  rock,  and  is  within  one  third  of  a  cable's  length  from  the 
point.  Two  of  these  islands  are  much  larger  and  higher  than  the  others  ; 
the  outermost  are  small  low  rocky  islands,  and  lie  2£  miles  from  the 
Grand  point. 

From  Grand  point,  E.  by  S.  b\  miles,  lie  the  two  Murr  islands,  which 
are  the  southernmost  islands  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  northern- 
most Murr  island,  lies  from  the  other  N.  N.  W.  \  W.  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  These  islands  are  very  remarkable,  being  two  flat  barren  rocks, 
of  a  moderate  height,  and  steep  cliffs  all  round.  About  half  a  mile  to  tbfe 
S.  E.  of  the  southernmost  Murr  island,  lie  the  two  Murr  rocks,  which 
are  above  water.  And  E.  N.  E.  £  E.  \\  mile  from  the  southernmost 
Murr  island,  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks  under  water,  on  which  the  sea  gene- 
rally breaks. 

From  Murr  islands  N.  W.  by  W.  2  leagues,  lies  the  Bay  de  Portage. 
The  land  over  this  bay  makes,  in  a  valley,  each  side  being  high  ;  at  the 
entrance  lies  an  island  of  a  moderate  height,  which  forms  the  harbour. 
You  may  sail  into  this  harbour  on  either  side  of  the  island,  but  the  east- 
ern passage  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  there  being  only  2  fathoms  water 
in  the  entrance  at  low  water.  The  western  passage  is  sufficiently  large 
and  safe  for  any  vessel  to  turn  in,  there  being  in  it  from  6  to  8  fathoms 
at  low  water.  Large  vessels  bound  for  this  harbour  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  2  sunken  rocks,  on  which  there  is  2}  fathoms  water  at  low  water. 
The  northernmost  of  these  rocks  lies  from  Mutton  island,  S.  by  E.  li  mile, 
and  the  southernmost  lies  from  the  Seal  rocks,  N.  by  E.  £  E.  half  a  mile. 
Vessels  may*  borrow  within  one  cable's  length  of  Mutton  island,  or 
Seal  rocks. 

The  harbour  of  Great  Mecatina  lies  N.  W.  \  W.  2  leagues  from  Murr 
islands,  and  N.  by  E.  2$  miles  from  Grand  point.    This  harbour  is  form-  y 
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ed  by  Iff ecatina  island  and  the  main,  and  is  a  safe,  bat  small  harboar,  yet 
will  admit  ships  of  burthen,  there  being  not  less  than  3  fathoms  water  in 
either  passage  at  low  water  ;  but  they  must  moor  head  and  stern,  not  be- 
ing room  to  moor  otherwise.  To  sail  into  this  harbour  through  the  west- 
ern passage,  there  is  not  the  least  danger.  To  sail  in  through  the  east- 
ern passage,  observe  the  following  directions  :  from  the  eastern  point  of 
the  island,  run  N.  N.  W.  for  the  main,  and  keep  the  main  close  on  board, 
till  you  bring  the  western  point  of  the  island  on  with  the  point  of  Dead 
cove  (this  is  a  small  cove  on  the  main,  which  lies  open  to  the  eastward  ; 
the  land  which  forms  it  is  very  low,  with  some  brush  wood  on  it)  and  sail 
in  that  direction  till  you  are  above  a  stony  point,  which  is  the  north  point 
of  the  said  cove,  or  till  you  bring  the  north  point  of  Gull  island  (which 
is  a  small  island  lying  N.  E.  by  E.  1  mile  from  Mecatina  island)  on  with 
the  N.  E.  point  of  Mecatina  island,  you  will  then  be  within  a  spit  of  rocks, 
which  stretches  off  from  Mecatina  island,  and  must  iheu  haul  directly 
over  for  Mecatina  island,  in  order  to  avoid  a  ledgo  which  stretcher 
off  from  the  south  point  of  Dead  cove,  and  may  anchor,  when  you  bring 
the  western  passage  open,  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water  in  great  safety.  Ves- 
sels coming  from  the  eastward,  and  bound  for  the  harbour  of  Mecatina, 
and  would  pass  to  the  northward  of  Gull  island,  must  be  careful  either  to> 
keep  Gull  island  or  the  main  close  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken 
rock  that  lies  near  half  way  between  Gull  island  ?nd  the  main,  on  one 
part  of  which  there  is  not  above  3  feet  water  at  low  water. 

The  highest  part  of  the  land  between  Grand  point  and  Ha  Ha  bay,  is 
directly  over  the  harbour  of  Mecatina. 

The  great  island  of  Mecatina  lies  three  miles  from  the  main,  and  is  in 
length,  trom  north  to  south,  3£  miles,  and  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
3  miles  ;  it*  high  land,  but  much  higher  ia  the  middle  than  either  end. 
The  N.  E.  point  of  this  island  makes  in  a  remarkable  bluff  head,  which 
is  in  latitude  50°  46'  N.  Round  this  head,  to  the  northward,  and  within 
a  cluster  of  small  islands  (on  either  side  of  which  is  a  good  passage)  lie* 
a  cove,  which  runs  in  S.  by  W.  \  W.  about  \\  mile  from  the  said  islands  ; 
vessels  may  anchor  in  this  cove,  in  great  safety,  from  14  to  20  fathoms 
water,  good  ground.    Here  is  wood  and  water  to  be  had. 

The  great  island  of  Mecatina  being  the  most  remarkable  land  about  this 
part  of  the  coast  from  whence  vessels  may  best  shape  a  course  for  other 
places,  I  will  here  give  the  bearings  and  distances  of  the  most  remarkable 
points,  head  lands,  rocks  and  harbours  from  it. 

Courses  and  distances  from  Great  island  of  Mecatina  to  other  places. 

From  the  Round  head  of  the  Great  Uland  of  Mecatina  to  Mecatina  island,  the  couxee 
is  W.  by  S.  |  W.  34  mile*. 

From  Round  head  to  the  outer  rocki  off  the  islands  of  Entrance,  the  course  is  S.  S.  W. 
^  W.  5  miles. 

From  Round  head  to  Murr  islands,  the  course  is  S.  £  E.  5  mUe  s  nearly. 
From  the  Bluff  head  of  the  Great  island  of  Mecatina  to  Flat  island,  the  course  is  S. 
E.  by  S.  5  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Loon  islands,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  J  W.  4  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Bouud,  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Ha  Ha  bay,  the  course  is  JV.  W. 
by  N  -  4  W.  6|  miles.  This  course  leaves  Loon  islands  on  the  starboard  side,  and  Duck 
island  on  the  larboard  side. 

Freni  Bluff  head  to  Treble  hill  island,  the  course  if  E.  N.  E.  }  E.  34  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Double  hill  island,  the  course  is  N.  54  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Goose  islands,  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  |  E.  54  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  the  Fox  islands  the  course  is  N.  JV .  F. 4  E.  11  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  St.  Augustine's  chain,  the  course  is  N.  E.25  mile*. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Shag  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  104  leagues. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Sbecatica,  the  coMrsa  is  N.  E.  *  E.  131  leagues. 
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The  harbour  of  Little  Fish  lies  in  east  and  west,  is  but  small,  and  is 
formed  by  an  island  covered  with  wood.  You  may  sail  into  this  harbour 
on  either  side  of  the  island,  but  to  the  northward  is  the  best  passage.  In  the 
bay  to  the  southward  of  the  island,  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  part  of  which  is 
always  to  be  seen.  £.  by  S.  one  third  of  a  mile  from  the  east  point  of 
Wood  island,  lies  a  rock,  on  which  there  is  only  2  fathoms  water  at  low 
water.  You  may  anchor  in  this  harbour  at  the  back  of  the  island  in  7  or 
8  fathoms  water,  good  bottom,  and  have  room  sufficient  to  moor.  Here 
is  both  wood  and  water  to  be  had.  Off  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance 
into  this  harbour,  called  Seal  point,  lies  2  small  islands,  and  a  sandy  cove, 
where  there  is  a  seal  fishery  carried  on. 

Between  the  harbour  of  Little  Fish  and  the  bay  of  Ha  Ha,  is  a  remark- 
able high  round  hill,  which  makes  in  a  peak,  and  may  serve  as  a  good 
mark  for  knowing  either  of  those  places  by. 

The  bay  of  Ha  Ha  lies  from  La  Boule  point,  N.  N.  W.  \  W.  h\  miles, 
in  the  mouth  of  which  there  are  several  islands,  which  form  several  pass- 
ages, but  the  best  is  between  Seal  point  and  Round  island,  leaving  all  the 
islands  on  the  starboard  side  ;  this  is  a  wide  and  safe  passage,  there  being 
no  danger  but  what  appears  above  water.  This  bay  runs  up  north  7 
.  miles,  at  the  head  of  which  on  the  starboard  side  are  several  islands  : 
within  these  islands,  to  the  eastward,  are  many  good  anchoring  places, 
from  9  to  20  fathoms  water.  Vessels  may  occasionally  anchor  all  along 
the  eastern  shore  within  this  bay,  in  12  and  14  fathoms  water,  mud  ground  ; 
©n  the  western  side  it  is  deep  water.  N.  \  W.  2  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  the  west  side,  is  a  high  bluff  head  ;  round  this  head  W.  by  N.  £  W. 
half  a  mile,  is  a  small  but  safe  harbour  for  6mall  vessels,  in  which  you 
have  12  fathoms,  good  ground.  This  harbour  is  formed  by  an  island,  on 
either  side  of  which  there  is  a  safe  but  narrow  passage. 

After  you  leave  the  bay  of  Ha  Ha,  proceeding  to  the  eastward,  you  lose 
sight  of  the  main  land  (till  you  come  to  the  bay  of  Shecatica)  which  is 
hid  from  you  by  the  number  of  great  and  small  islands  of  different  height, 
so  numerous,  and  so  near  each  other,  that  they  are  scarce  to  be  distin- 
guished as  islands  till  you  get  in  amongst  them. 

Amongst  these  islands  are  a  great  many  good  roads  and  harbours  ;  some 
of  the  best  and  the  easiest  of  access  are  as  follow. 

Eagle  harbour  lies  near  the  west  end  of  Long  island,  and  is  formed  by  a 
cluster  of  islands,  on  which  a  French  ship  of  war  of  that  name  was  lost. 
This  harbour  is  capable  of  holding  a  number  of  shipping  with  great  se- 
curity, having  in  it  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  good  bottom,  but  it  is  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished  by  strangers  ;  the  best  way  to  find  it,  is  to  shape  a 
course  as  before  directed,  from  the  great  island  of  Mecatina,  to  Fox  isl- 
ands, which  lie  from  the  westernmost  entrance  of  the  harbour  S.  E.  by  S. 
£  E.  \\  mile.  It  is  also  to  be  known  by  a  large  deep  bay,  which  forms 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  without  any  islands  in  it,  but  to  the  westward  is  a 
vast  number.  If  you  intend  for  the  east  passage  into  this  harbour,  you 
must  first  steer  from  Fox  islands,  N.  \  E.  2\  miles  into  the  bay>  when 
you  will  observe  to  the  N.  W.  of  you,  a  remarkable  high  island,  round 
which  to  the  northward,  there  is  a  safe  passage  of  3  fathoms  into  the  har- 
bour, where  you  may  anchor  m  great  safety  from  all  winds.  In  the  West- 
ern passage  into  this  harbour  is  2*  fathoms  water,  fit  only  for  small  ves- 
sels, being  a  narrow  passage  between  many  islands.  This  part  of  the 
coast  is  very  dangerous  for  a  vessel  to  fall  in  with,  in  thick  weather,  by 
reason  of  the  infinite  number  of  small  and  low  islands,  and  some  rocks  un- 
der water. 
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From  the  Bluff  head  of  Great  Mecatina  island  to  St.  Augustine's  chain, 
the  course  is  N.  £.  8£  leagues.  The  west  island  of  St.  Augustine,  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  the  west  part  being  highest  and  quite  low  in  the  middle, 
but  is  not  as  easy  to  be  distinguished  at  a  distance,  by  reason  of  the  island* 
within  being  much  higher.  Half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  this  island  is 
the  East  island,  something  larger,  but  not  quite  so  high  and  is  even  at  top. 
Between  these  two  islands,  after  passing  between  the  Chain  and  Square  isl- 
ands, is  a  safe  p  as  sage  for  small  vessels  into  this  port ;  they  may  anchor 
between  the  West  island  and  Round  island,  or  they  may  run  to  the  north- 
ward past  Round  island,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  where  they 
will  have  good  room  to  moor.  S.  by  W.  j  W.  about  half  a  league  to  the 
west  of  St.  Augustine's  island,  runs  a  chain  of  small  islands,  called  St.  Au- 
gustine's chain,  the  outermost  of  which  is  a  remarkable  round  smooth 
rock.  At  \  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  this  island  lie  rocks  under  wa- 
ter, which  always  break,  and  shew  above  water  at  £  ebb.  About  half  a 
mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  these  rocks  is  a  high  black  rock  above  water ;  be- 
tween these  two  is  the  best  passage  for  large  vessels  into  the  port  of  St. 
Augustine.  You  must  steer  from  this  black  rock,  for  a  remarkable  low 
point  which  will  bear  N.  j  W.  till  you  open  the  port  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  then  haul  in  and  anchor  as  before  ;  or  you  may  steer  up  the  passage 
between  this  point  and  Round  island,  and  anchor  as  before  directed. 

The  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Augustine,  lies  from  the  port  of  St.  Au- 
gustine *ty  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  with  several  large  and  small  islands  be- 
tween them.  The  river  is  not  navigable  for  any  thing  but  boats,  by  rea- 
son of  a  bar  across  the  entrance,  Which  dries  at  low  water.  This  river, 
at  two  miles  up,  branches  into  two  arms,  both  tending  to  the  N.  W.  14  or 
16  leagues.    There  is  plenty  of  wood  to  be  had  in  this  river. 

From  St.  Augustine's  chain  to  Shag  island,  the  course  is  X.  E.  |  E.  2| 
leagues.  This  island  is  very  remarkable,  being  small,  high,  and  in  the 
middle  is  a  round  peeked  hill.  From  this  island  to  the  eastward  are  a 
number  of  sm&ll  rocks  above  water,  the  outermost  lies  E.  by  S.  ^  E.  1} 
mile  from  Shag  island.  N.  W.  by  W  2£  miles  from  Shag  island,  lies  the 
bay  and  harbour  of  Sandy  island,  which  is  a  very  safe  harbour.  To  sail 
into  this  harbour,  you  must  pass  to  the  eastward  of  Murr  rocks,  and  keep 
the  starboard  point  of  the  bay  on  board,  you  will  then  see  a  small  rock 
above  water  to  the  N.  W.  which  lies  off  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  you 
may  pass  on  either  side  of  this  rock,  and  then  steer  in  N.  \  W.  for  the  har- 
bour, there  being  no  danger  but  what  appears.  In  this  harbour  there  is 
good  room  to  moor,  in  5  and  6  fathoms  water,  and  a  good  bottom  ;  there 
is  not  any  wood  to  be  had,  but  plenty  of  water. 

Cumberland  harbour  lies  N.  J  W.  1  league  from  the  outer  Shag  rocks, 
and  is  to  be  known  by  a  remarkable  high  hill  on  the  main,  which  is  the 
highest  hereabouts,  and  makes  at  the  top  like  a  castle,  being  steep  clift* 
appearing  like  walls.  This  hill  lies  N.  W.  by  N.  about  3|  leagues  from 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  outer  islands,  named  Duke  and  Cum- 
berland islands,  which  form  the  harbour,  are  of  a  moderate  height,  the  east- 
ernmost making  in  two  round  hills.  To  sail  into  this  harbour  there  is  no 
danger  but  what  appears  above  water,  except  a  small  rock,  which  lies  S. 
8.  E.  half  a  mile  from  the  west  head,  the  entrance  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  half  a  mile  long  :  from  the  east  head,  steer  for  the  inner  point 
on  the  west  side  ;  after  you  are  the  length  of  that  point,  you  may  haul  to 
the  eastward  and  anchor  where  you  please,  from  SO  to  7  fathoms  water 
in  good  ground,  and  an  excellent  roomy  harbour,  fit  for  any  ships,  and  is 
the  best  harbour  and  the  easiest  of  access  on  this  coast.  Here  is  good 
water,  but  for  wood  you  must  go  up  Shecatica  bay. 
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The  bay  of  Shecatica  lies  2£  miles  to  the  N.  E.  from  the  entrance  of 
Cumberland  harbour,  and  runs  many  miles  up  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward, in  several  branches  and  narrow  crooked  passages,  with  many  islands, 
which  form  several  good  harbours  ;  the  passages  are  too  narrow  for  ves- 
sels to  attempt  without  being  very  well  acquainted. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  bay  of  Shecatica,  and  N.  N.  E.  *  E.  2£  leagues 
from  the  outer  Shag  rocks,  lies  the  island  of  Mistanogue  ;  within  it,  to  the 
northward,  and  before  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  very  good 
anchorage,  from  20  to  15  fathoms  water,  good  ground,  and  sufficient  room 
to  moor :  To  go  into  the  road,  you  may  pass  round  the  west  end  of  the  isl- 
and, which  is  bold  too,  or  round  the  east  end  between  it  and  the  island 
of  Shecatica,  but  this  last  passage  is  only  for  small  vessels.  There  is  good 
anchorage  quite  to  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mistanogue,  which  is  long  and 
narrow.  This  island  and  the  main  land  about  it  is  high  and  barren,  but 
there  is  both  wood  and  water  to  be  had  in  the  bay  Mistanogue.,  A  little 
to  the  eastward  lies  the  island  of  Shecatica,  between  it  and  the  main  is  a 
good  passage  for  small  vessels  where  there  is  a  considerable  seal  fishery 
carried  on.  Three  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  island  of  Shecatica  lies  the 
bay  of  Petit  Pene,  which  runs  up  north  5  miles,  but  is  not  fit  for  vessels  to 
anchor  in,  being  deep  water,  narrow,  bad  ground,  and  entirely  exposed 
to  the  southerly  winds. 

N.  B.  All  the  islands  along  the  coast  are  quite  barren,  the  outer  ones  being  small 
and  low  rocky  islands,  the  inner  ones  are  large  and  high,  covered  mostly  with  green 
moss. 

No  wood  to  be  got  but  at  such  places  as  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  directions. 

The  course  and  tbe  flowing  of  the  tides  along  this  coast  are  so  irregular,  no  certain  ac- 
count can  be  given  thereof;  they  depend  much  upon  the  winds,  but  in  settled  moderate 
weather  I  have  found  it  high  water  at  Shecatica,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  11  o'clock, 
and  at  Mecutina,  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  and  rises  and  falls  upon  a  perpendicular  about 
7  feet. 


Directions  for  navigating  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Labrador 
from  Shecatica  to  Chateaux,  in  the  streights  of  Belle-Isle. 

[N.  B.    All  bearings  and  Courses  hereafter  mentioned,  are  the  true  Bearings  and 
Courses,  and  not  by  compass;  the  variation  was  26°  W.  in  tbe  year  1769.] 

Bowl  island  lies  E.  by  N.  2  leagues  from  the  island  of  Shecatica,  and  1 
mile  from  the  main  :  is  a  remarkable  round  island  of  a  moderate  height. 

About  this  island,  and  between  it  and  Shecatica,  are  a  number  of  small 
islands  and  sunken  rocks,  which  renders  this  part  of  the  coast  dangerous, 
unless  there  is  a  fresh  wind,  and  then  the  sea  breaks  on  the  rocks. 

From  Bowl  island  to  the  entrance  of  bay  D'omar,  the  course  is  N.  E. 
by  N.  \  E.  distance  2  miles.  This  bay  runs  up  N.  by  E.  nearly  three 
miles,  with  high  land  on  both  sides ;  is  about  2  cables  length  offshore. 
Off  the  coves  it  is  wider.  The  western  shore  is  the  highest.  Without 
the  east  point  lie  two  small  islands  about  1  cable's  length  off  shore.  In  this 
bay  there  is  very  good  anchorage,  the  best  being  at  about  2  miles  within 
the  entrance,  opposite  a  woody  cove  on  the  west  side,  where  you  may 
lie  secure  from  all  winds  in  14  or  16  fathoms  water,  and  be  very  handy 
for  wooding  and  watering.  About  1  mile  within  the  entrance  on  the  west 
side,  lies  a  remarkable  green  cove,  off  which  it  is  shoal  a  small  distance 
from  the  shore  ;  one  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Bay  D'omar  lies  little  Bay, 
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in  which  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels.  E.  N.  E.  i  E. 
distant  3  leagues  from  Bowl  island,  begins  a  chain  of  islands  and  rocksj  ly- 
ing E.  N.  E.  3  leagaes,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  distant  from  the  main,  the 
easternmost  of  which  is  called  Outer,  or  Esquimaux  islands  :  the  middle 
part  is  called  Old  Fort  islands ;  and  the  westernmost  is  called  Dog  isl- 
ands. Within  these  islands  on  the  main  are  several  good  bays  and  har- 
bours, but  are  too  difficult  to  attempt,  unless  very  well  acquainted,  the  pas- 
sages being  very  narrow,  and  a  number  of  sunken  rocks. 

N.  £  W.  4  miles  from  the  west  side  of  the  outer  Esquimaux  islands,  is 
very  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  between  two  high  islands.  Within 
these  islands  lies  the  river  Esquimaux. 

From  outer  Esquimaux  island  to  point  Belles  Amour,  the  course  is  N. 
59°  E.  distant  13  miles.  This  point  is  low  and  green,  but  about  1  mile  in- 
land is  high.  Round  this  point  to  the  eastward  is  a  cove,  in  which  is  an- 
chorage for  small  vessels  in  7  fathoms  water,  but  open  to  easterly  winds. 

From  Point  Belles  Amour  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Bradore, 
the  course  is  E.  by  N.  2  leagues  nearly.  This  harbour  is  to  be  known  by 
the  land  between  it  and  point  Belles  Amour,  being  high  table  land,  the 
land  on  the  east  side  of  it  being  low  near  the  sea,  and  tending  to  the  south- 
ward, or  by  our  Ladies  Bubbles,  which  are  three  remarkable  round  hills, 
seen  nil  along  this  coast,  lying  N.  by  E.  £  E.  2  leagues  from  the  island  of 
Ledges,  which  forms  this  harbour.  This  island  is  of  a  moderate  height, 
having  a  great  number  of  small  islands  and  rocks  about  it.  On  the  east 
side  of  this  island  is  a  cove,  called  Blubber  cove,  wherein  is  anchorage  in 
2£  fathoms  v/eter,  for  small  vesfctls.  There  are  two  passages  into  the  har- 
bour of  Bradore  ;  but  that  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Ledges  is  by 
no  means  sate,  there  being  a  number  of  sunken  rocks  in  that  passage.  The 
eastern  passage  is  safe,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  small  rock,  which  lies  S.  32° 
W.  |  of  a  mile  from  the  low  point  on  the  main  where  the  houses  stand. 
On  this  rock  the  sea  mostly  breaks,  and  shews  above  water  at  \  ebb.  On 
the  cast  side,  within  the  rock,  is  a  small  cove,  called  Shallop  cove.  From 
the  point  above  the  cove,  called  shallop  cove  head,  stretches  off  a  shoal, 
one  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  and  continues  near  the  same  distance, 
quite  to  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

From  the  island  of  Ledges  to  green  island,  the  course  is  S.  30°  W.  dis- 
tant b  miles.  On  the  east  side  of  this  inland  is  a  cove,  wherein  a  fishery 
is  carried  on.  Between  this  island  and  the  main,  and  between  it  and  the 
island  Bois,  is  a  clear,  safe  passage. 

The  island  of  Bois  lies  2  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Green  island,  and  is 
of  a  moderate  height,  and  a  safe  passage  all  round  it.  To  the  northward 
of  this  island,  lies  Blanche  Sablon,  in  which  is  anchorage,  but  the  ground 
is  not  very  good,  being  a  loose  sand. 

From  the  south  point  of  the  Isle  aux  Baus,  to  the  west  point  of  For- 
teaux  bay,  the  course  is  N.  70°  E.  distant  8£  miles.  This  bay  is  3  miles 
broad,  and  nearly  the  same  depth,  at  the  head  of  which,  on  the  west  side, 
is  good  anchorage,  from  10  to  1G  fathoms  water,  but  is  open  to  the  south- 
ward. Off  the  east  point  of  this  bay  is  a  rock,  which  makes  in  the  form 
of  a  shallop  under  sail,  either  coming  from  the  eastward  or  the  westward. 
On  the  weit  side  of  the  bay  is  a  fail  of  water,  which  may  be  seen  in  com- 
ing from  the  eastward. 

Wolfe  cove,  or  l'Ance  a  Loup,  lies  1  league  to  the  eastward  of  For- 
teaux  bay.  The  land  between  these  bays,  being  rather  low  uear  the 
shore,  at  the  head  of  this  cove  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  in  12  fathoms. 
On  the  west  side  lies  Schooner  cove,  in  which  is  very  good  anchorage 
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for  8 malt  vessels  in  7  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom.  The  two  points  that 
form  the  entrance  of  this  cove,  bear  N.  N.  E.  i  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  i  W. 
distant  2  miles.  The  east  point  is  high  table  land,  with  steep  cliffs  to  the 
sea,  stretching  N.  E.  2  miles  nearly,  and  called  the  Red  cliffs. 

From  the  red  cliffs  to  the  west  point  of  St.  Modeste  bay,  the  Course  is 
N.383  E.  distant  7  miles,  then  N.  by  E.  }  E.  1  mile  to  SLModeste  inland, 
which  is  a  small  low  island,  within  which  small  craft  may  anchor,  but  is  a 
toad  place. 

Ship  head  lies  1 J  mile  to  the  N.  by  E.  from  St.  Modeste  island.  Round 
this  head  to  the  northward,  is  Black  bay,  in  which  there  is  tolerable  good 
anchorage  in  10  fathoms  water. 

From  the  west  end  of  Kcd  cliffs,  to  the  west  point  of  Red  bay,  the 
course  is  N.  47°  E.  distant  C  leagues.  This  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
may  be  known  by  Saddle  island,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay, 
and  is  high  at  each  end,  and  low  in  the  middle,  and  by  a  remarkable  round 
hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  the  west  end  of  Saddle  island  ; 
the  land  on  the  west  side  the  bay  is  high,  and  on  the  east  side  rather  low. 
At  the  head  of  this  bay  it  is  high  and  woody. 

There  is  no  danger  in  sailing  into  this  bay,  passing  to  the  westward  of 
Saddle  island,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  a  smaii  rock  that  lies  near  the  west 
point  on  the  main  (which  shews  above  water  at  a  ^  ebb)  and  a  shoal  which 
stretches  off  about  a  cable's  hnigth  from  the  inner  side  of  Saddle  island. 
The  Western  bay  lies  in  to  the  northward  of  the  west  point,  in  which  is  . 
very  good  anchorage  from  the  westerly  winds,  but  open  to  the  eastward.  • 
There  is  no  passage,  except  for  bouts  to  the  eastward  of  Saddle  island. 
In  coming  from  the  eastward,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  small  rock, 
which  lies  I  mile  from  the  Twin  islands  (which  are  two  small  black  rocky 
islands,  lying  off  the  east  end  of  Saddle  island)  and  near  1  mile  offshore. 
The  aforementioned  high  round  hill  on  'he  west  side  of  the  bay,  on  with 
the  saddle  on  Saddle  island,  will  carry  you  on  this  rock  ;  the  sea  generally 
breaks  on  it. 

Two  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  Red  bay,  lies  Green  bay,  in 
which  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  in  12  fathoms  water, 
but  open  to  the  S.  E.  winds.  From  Saddle  island  to  Barge  point,  the 
course  is  E.  N.  E.  distant  10  miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  entrance  of 
Chateaux  bay,  is  N.  E.  by  E.  distant  51  leagues. 

At  Red  bay,  the  tide  flows,  full  and  change,  at  \  past  9  o'clock. 

At  Forteaux  bay,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

At  Bradore,  at  a  past  1 1  o'clock. 

In  all  which  places  it  flows  up  and  down,  «or  upon  a  perpendicular, 
spring  tides,  7  feet ;  neap  tides,  4  feet. 


Description  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador  from  Cape  Charles  to 

Cape  Lewis. 

[N.  B.    The  Bearings  hereafter  mentioned  are  the  true  Bearings,  and  not  by  Compass  ; 

the  variation  was  27°  W.  in  the  year  1770. 

Cape  Charles  island  lies  E.  distance  1}  mile  from  Cape  Charles,  and  is 
of  a  moderate  height,  with  several  small  rocks  to  the  eastward  and  west- 
ward of  it. 
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From  the  north  point  of  Cape  Charles  island  into  Alexis  harbour,  the 
course  is  W.  N.  W.  4  miles.  This  island  is  very  small  and  rather  low. 
Within  this  island  is  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  by  several  high  islands 
and  the  main  ;  in  this  harbour  is  very  good  anchorage  from  1 7  to  22  fa- 
thoms water,  muddy.  You  may  sail  into  it  on  either  side  of  Centre  isl- 
and, but  to  the  northward  of  it  is  the  best  passage. 

From  Cape  Charles  island  to  the  Battle  islands,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E. 
5^  miles.  This  course  will  carry  you  to  the  eastward  of  the  rocks,  which 
lie  1  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  northernmost  Battle  island.  This  island 
is  high  and  round  at  the  top. 

From  the  northernmost  Battle  island  to  the  Kiver  islands,  the  course  is 
N.  76°  YV.  distance  7$  miles.  To  the  westward  of  the  easternmost  Ri- 
ver island,  is  anchorage  for  vessels  in  30  or  35  fathoms  water,  muddy  bot- 
tom. Vessels  may  pass  to  the  southward  of  these  islands,  up  the  river 
St.  Lewis. 

From  the  south  point  of  the  easternmost  River  island  to  Cutter  har- 
bour, the  course  is  S.  60°  W.  distaut  1  mile.  In  this  harbour  there  is 
tolerable  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels. 

From  the  northernmost  Battle  island  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  St. 
Lewis  the  course  is  N.  61°  \V.  7£  miles  ;  from  thence  the  course  up  the 
river  is  W.  by  N.  5  miles  ;  then  N.  68°  YV.  8  miles  to  Woody  ishifd. 
(The  north  point  of  the  river  is  low  land  for  about  0  miles  up,  then  the 
land  is  rather  high  on  both  sides  and  woody  ;  at  the  h^ad  of  the  river  is 
very  fine  wood  of  different  kinds,  such  as  birch,  tir,  juniper,  and  ^p-uce: 
this  river  seems  to  be  well  stored  with  salmon.)  At  about  4  miles  up  the 
river  is  very  good  anchorage,  and  continues  so  till  you  come  up  as  high  as 
Woody  island  ;  but  above  this  island  there  are  several  shoals. 

One  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  north  of  St.  Lewis'  river,  lies  the 
entrance  of  St.  Louis*  sound,  which  runs  up  W.  by  N.  1  league,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  very  good  anchorage,  in  taking  care  to  avoid  a  shoal 
which  stretches  off  from  a  sandy  beach  on  the  larboard  side  at  about  2 
miles  within  the  entrance. 

From  the  northernmost  Battle  island  to  the  entrance  of  Deer  harbour, 
the  course  is  N.  51°  W.  distance  3  leagues.  This  is  a  very  good  harbour, 
in  which  you  anchor  from  18  to  10  fathoms  water,  secure  from  all  winds. 
To  sail  into  this  harbour  there  is  not  the  least  danger,  and  the  best  an- 
chorage is  at  the  back  of  Deer  island. 

From  the  northernmost  Battle  island  to  Cape  St.  Lewis,  the  course  is 
N.  N.  W.  ^  W.  5  miles.  This  cape  is  high,  ragged  land  ;  li  mile  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  cape  lies  Fox  harbour,  which  is  but  small,  and  only  tit  for 
small  vessels,  but  seems  to  be  very  convenient  for  a  fishery. 


Description  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  from  St.  Michael  /# 

Spotted  Island. 

[N.  B.  The  Bearings  hereafter  mentioned,  are  the  true  Rearing*,  and  not  by  Compaq  ; 

the  variation  was  32°  W.  in  the  year  1770.J 

Cape  St  Michael  lies  in  the  latitude  of  b'2°  46'  N.  is  high  hind  and  steep 
towards  the  sea,  and  is  to  be  known  by  a  large  bay  which  forms  to  l hi-? 
northward  of  it,  having  a  number  of  large  and  small  islands  in  it  ;  t!i« 
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largest  of  these  islands,  called  Square  island,  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
and  is  3  miles  long,  and  very  high  land. 

The  best  anchorage  for  large  vessels  in  St.  Michael's  bay,  is  on  the 
south  side  ;  that  is,  keep  Cape  St.  Michael's  shore  on  board,  then  keep 
aJong  the  south  side  of  the  tirst  island  you  meet  with,  which  is  called 
Long  island,  till  you  come  near  as  far  as  the  west  end  of  it,  and  there  an- 
chor from  12  to  20  fathoms  ;  you  will  there  lay  land-locked,  and  may 
work  out  again  to  sea  on  either  side  of  Long  island. 

From  Cape  St.  Michael  to  the  entrance  of  Square  island  harbour,  the 
course  is  N.  63°  30*  W.  distance  3£  miles  ;  in  the  entrance  lies  a  small 
island,  of  a  moderate  height ;  the  best  passage  is  to  the  westward  of  this 
island,  there  being  only  two  fathoms  water  in  the  eastern  passage. 

The  N.  E.  poiut  of  Square  island  is  a  high  round  hill,  and  makes  (in 
coming  from  the  southward)  like  a  separate  island,  being  only  joined  by 
a  low  narrow  neck  of  land,  N.  54°  W.  distance  1  league.  From  this  point 
lies  the  entrance  into  Dead  island  harbour,  which  is  only  lit  for  small  ves- 
sels, and  is  formed  by  a  number  of  islands  ;  there  is  a  passage  out  to  sea 
between  these  islands  and  the  land  of  Cape  Bluff. 

Cape  Bluff  lies  N.  by  W.  distance  8  miles  from  Cape  St.  Michael,  and 
is  very  high  land,  ragged  at  top,  and  steep  towards  the  sea.  These  capes 
form  the  bay  of  St.  Michael,  in  which  are  several  arms  well  stored  with 
wood. 

Cape  Bluff  harbour  is  a  small  harbour,  tit  only  for  small  vessels.  To 
sail  into  it,  keep  Cape  Bluff  shore  on  board  till  you  come  to  a  small  isk 
and,  and  then  pass  to  the  westward  of  it  and  anchor. 

From  Cape  Bluff  to  Barren  island,  the  course  is  N.  ^  E.  distance  one 
league.  From  the  south  point  of  this  island  to  Snug  harbour,  the  course 
is  W.  distance  U  mile.  This  harbour  is  small,  but  in  it  there  is  very  good 
anchorage,  in  26  fathoms  water,  and  no  danger  sailing  into  it. 

One  mile  to  the  northward  of  Barren  island  lies  Stony  island.  On  the 
main  within  these  islands  lie  Martin  and  Otter  bays,  in  the  northernmost 
of  which  is  very  good  anchorage,  with  plenty  of  wood,  and  no  danger  but 
what  shows  itself. 

On  the  west  side  of  Stony  island  is  a  very  good  harbour  for  small  ves- 
sels, called  Duck  harbour.  Large  vessels  may  anchor  between  the 
west  point  of  Stony  island  and  Double  island,  in  20  or  24  fathoms 
water,  and  may  sail  out  to  sea  again  on  either  side  of  Stony  island  in 
great  safety. 

Hawke  island  lies  1  mile  to  the  northward  of  Stoney  island.  Within 
Hawke  island  lies  Hawke  bay,  which  runs  to  the  westward  2  leagues, 
and  then  branches  into  2  arms,  one  running  to  the  S.  W.  2  leagues,  and 
the  other  W.  5  miles  ;  these  arms  are  well  stored  with  wood.  After  you 
are  within  Pigeon  island,  there  is  very  good  anchorage  quite  to  the  head 
of  both  arms. 

On  the  south  side  of  Hawke  island  lies  Eagle  cove,  wherein  is  very 
good  anchorage  for  large  vessels  in  30  or  40  fathoms  water.  Small  ves- 
sels may  anchor  at  the  head  in  7  or  8  fathoms. 

On  the  main,  within  Hawke  island,  about  b  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Hawke 
bay,  lies  Caplin  bay.  Here  is  very  good  anchorage  in  this  bay,  and  plen- 
ty of  wood  at  the  head. 

Partridge  bay  lies  0  miles  to  the  northward  of  Hawke  island.  In  it  is 
very  good  anchorage,  but  difficult  of  access,  unless  acquainted,  by  reason 
of  a  number  of  small  islands  and  rocks  which  lie  before  the  mouth  of  it. 
The  land  hereabouts  may  be  easily  known.    The  south  point  of  the  bay 
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is  a  remarkable  high  table  hill  and  barren  ;  all  tiie  land  between  this  hill 
and  Cape  St.  Michael  being  high,  the  land  to  the  northward  of  it  low. 

From  Cape  St.  Michael  to  Seal  islands,  the  course  is  X.  £  E.  distance  9 
leagues. 

From  Seal  islands  to  Round  hill  island,  the  course  is  N.  3  E.  dis- 
tance 13  miles.  This  island  is  the  easternmost  land  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  may  be  .known  by  a  remarkable  high  round  hill  qn  the  west 
part  of  it. 

From  Round  hill  island  to  Spotted  bland  the  course  is  N.  36°  W.  dis- 
tance 2  league.  From  Spotted  island  the  land  tends  away  to  the  N.  VV. 
and  appear;  ti»  be  several  large  islands. 

From  Seal  islands  to  White  rock,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  £  W.  distance 
2  leagues.  From  this  rock,  the  course  into  Shallow  bay  is  S.  VV.  dis- 
tance 2  miles. 

Here  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  in  this  bay,  and  no  danger,  except  a 
small  rock  which  lies  oft  a  cove  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  about  |  of  the 
bay  over  ;  this  rock  showeth  above  water,  at  low  water.  There  is  very 
lit  fie  wood  in  this  bay. 

From  White  rock  to  Porcupine  island,  the  course  is  N.  52°  W.  dis- 
tance 2  leagues.  This  island  is  high  and  barren.  You  may  pass  on  ei- 
ther side  of  this  island  into  Porcupine  bay,  where  is  very  good  anchor- 
ago,  but  no  wood. 

Sandy  bay  lies  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island  of  Ponds,  and  N.  W.  by 
N.  J  W.  distance  5  miles  from  White  Rock.  In  it  is  very  good  anchor- 
age in  10  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom,  and  seems  very  handy  for  a  fish- 
ery, except  the  want  of  wood.  Between  this  bay  and  Spotted  island  are 
a  great  number  of  islands  and  rocks,  which  makes  this  part  of  the  coast 
dangerous. 


Remarks  made  between  the  Island  of  Groias  and  Cape 

Bonavista. 

The  island  Groias  lies  2  leagues  from  the  main,  is  about  f>  league* 
round.  The  north  end  of  it  lief  in  the  latitude  of  51°  N.  ofl*  from  which 
nt  H  mile  distance  are  several  rocks,  high  above  water,  also  off  from  the 
N.  W.  part  ;  otherwise  this  island  is  bold  too  all  round.  Between  it  and 
the  main  is  from  20  to  40  fathoms  water. 

The  harbours  of  Great  and  Little  St.  Julien's  and  Grands  way,  lie  with- 
in the  island  of  St.  Julicn,  which  bears  N.  W.  £  N.  distant  8£  miles  from 
the  north  end  of  Groias.  The  S.  W.  end  of  it  is  but  very  little  separated 
from  the  main,  and  is  not  to  he  distinguished  as  an  inland,  till  you  are  near 
it.  There  is  no  passage  at  the  S.  W.  end  but  for  boats.  To  sail  into 
these  harbours,  you  may  keep  close  to  the  X.  E.  end  of  the  island,  as 
you  pass  which  the  harbours  will  appear  open  to  you.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger in  the  way  to  Great  St.  Julien's,  which  is  the  easternmost  harbour, 
until  you  are  within  the  entrance,  then  the  starboard  side  is  shoal  near  -J- 
ovor  :  when  von  are  past  the  first  stage*,  you  may  anchor  from  0  to  4 
fathoms  water  :  to  sail  into  Little  St.  Juliens,  you  must  (to  avoid  a  sunken 
rock,  which  lies  directly  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour)  first  steer  di- 
rectly for  Great  St.  Julien's,  till}  on  are  abreast  of  the  entrance  of  Grands- 
way    then  you  may  steer  directly  into  Little  Julien's,  and  anchor  in  4  or 
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5  fathoms  water.  Ships  in  both  these  harbours  community  moor  head 
and  stern. 

Grandsway  is  not  a  harbour  for  ships  :  but  very  convenient  for  fishing 
craft. 

Croque  harbour  lies  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  St.  Julien's  island,  and 
has  been  before  described. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  to  the  southward  of  Groias  lies  Belle  isle,  which 
is  above  20  miles  round  ;  there  is  a  little  harbour  at  the  south  part  of 
this  island  fit  for  fishing  craft,  but  it  is  too  difficult  for  shipping.  There 
are  some  other  coves  about  this  island,  where  shallops  may  shelter  oc- 
casionally. 

S.  S.  VV.  7  miles  from  Croque  harbour  lies  Carouge  harbour,  which 
bears  W.  £  N.  from  the  south  end  of  the  inland  Groias.  Immediately 
within  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  it  divides  into  two  arms,  one  to  the  N. 
W.  the  other  to  the  S.  VV.  Directly  in  the  middle  of  the  S.  W.  arm  is  a 
shoal,  on  which  is  only  7  or  8  feet  water  at  low  water  ;  you  may  pass  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  anchor  from  20  to  8  fathoms  water,  in  good  holding 
ground  :  There  is  also  good  anchoring  in  the  N.  W.  arm  ;  but,  in  general 
is  not  so  good  as  in  the  S.  VV.  arm. 

S.  S.  W.  3  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Carouge  harbour  lies  Fox 
head,  round  which,  to  the  N.  W.  lies  Conch  harbour,  in  which  is  good 
anchorage,  well  up  to  the  head  of  it,  in  good  holding  ground,  in  11  fathoms 
water.    It  is  open  to  the  S.  S.  E. 

About  2  leagues  to  the  S.  VV.  from  Conch,  is  Milliard's  harbour,  by 
the  French  called  Botitot ;  this  is  but  a  very  indifferent  place  for  ship- 
ping, but  convenient  for  fishing  craft. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  further  to  the  S.  S.  W.  is  the  harbour  of  Englee. 
This  harbour  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Canada  bay.  To  sail  into 
this  place,  you  must  pass  a  remarkable  low  white  point  on  Engine  island, 
which  forms  the  north  entrance  of  Canada  bay  ;  then  keep  near  the  shore, 
until  you  are  abreast  of  the  next  point  which  makes  the  harbour;  then 
haul  round  to  the  S.  E.  taking  care  not  to  borrow  too  near  the  point,  it 
being  shoal  a  cable's  length  off ;  and  you  may  anchor  from  15  to  7  fa- 
thoms, very  good  holding  ground  ;  but  this  is  well  up  in  the  cove,  which 
is  too  small  to  lie  in,  unless  moored  head  and  stern.  In  Hide's  arm, 
which  runs  up  north  from  Engh?e,  near  2  leagues,  there  is  no  good  an- 
chorage, it  being  very  deep  water  :  Within  the  south  end  of  Englee  isl- 
and there  is  a  good  harbour  for  shallops  ;  but  there  is  no  passage  even 
for  boats,  from  thence  to  the  place  where  the  ships  lie,  except  at  high 
water,  or,  at  least,  half  tide. 

Canada  bay  lies  up  N.  N.  W.  from  Point  Canada,  (which  is  the  south 
point  that  forms  the  entrance  of  Canada  bay)  upwards  of  4£  leagues.  This 
bay  cannot  be  of  any  use  for  shipping,  otherwise  than  as  a  place  of  shel- 
ter in  case  of  necessity.  On  being  caught  near  the  shore  in  a  hard  gale 
of  easterly  wind,  ships  may,  with  the  greatest  safety,  run  up  and  anchor 
iii  this  bay,  free  from  all  danger.  In  such  case,  when  you  are  above  2 
small  rocky  isles,  which  lie  near  Bide's  head,  called  the  Cross  islands, 
you  will  observe  a  low  white  point,  and  another  low  black  one  a  little 
above  it.  Off  the  latter  a  sunken  rock  lies  about  2  cables'  length  ;  there- 
fore keep  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  you  will  meet  with  no  danger,  ex- 
cept a  rock  above  water,  which  lies  a  mile  below  the  point  of  the  nar- 
rows ;  leave  this  rock  on  the  larboard  hand,  keeping  the  middle  of  tho 
water,  and  you  will  carry  18  fathoms  through  the  narrowest  part  ;  soon 
after  you  are  above  which,  the  bay  widens  to  upwards  of  a  mile  across  ; 
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and  you  may  anchor  in  10  and  20  fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground, 
and  secure  from  all  winds. 

Three  miles  south  from  Canada  point  is  Canada  head.  It  in  pretty  high, 
and  very  distinguishable,  either  to  the  northward  or  to  the  southward  ; 
but  when  you  are  directly  to  the  eastward  of  it,  it  is  rather  hid  by  the 
high  lands,  in  the  country,  called  the  Clouds. 

^  Upwards  of  4  miles  to  the  S.  W.  from  Canada  head  is  Hooping  har- 
bour, by  the  French  called  Sansford.  This  place  has  2  arms,  or  rather 
bays,  the  one  lying  up  the  northward,  and  the  other  to  the  westward. 
There  is  very  deep  water  in  the  north  arm,  until  you  approach  near  the 
head  ;  it  is  a  loose  sandy  bottom,  entirely  open  to  southerly  winds,  and 
not  a  place  of  safety  for  shipping.  In  the  westward  arm  a  ship  may  safely 
anchor  in  a  moderate  depth  of  water. 

About  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  Hooping  harbour  is  Fouchee. 
There  is  no  anchorage  in  this  place  until  you  approach  near  the  head, 
where  there  is  a  cove  on  the  north  side.  The  land  is  extremely  high  on 
both  sides,  and  deep  water  close  to  the  6hore.  This  cove  is  about  2  or 
3  miles  from  the  entrance,  in  which  there  is  anchorage  in  18  fathoms 
water,  but  so  small,  that  a  ship  must  moor  head  and  stern.  There  is 
another  arm,  which  runs  near  2  miles  above  this  ;  it  is  extremely  nar- 
row, and  so  deep  water,  that  it  is  never  used  by  shipping. 

Three  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  from  Fouchee,  is  Great  harbour  deep,  by 
the  French  called  Bay  Orange  :  It  may  be  known  from  any  other  place, 
by  the  land  at  its  entrance  being  much  lower  than  any  land  on  the  north 
side  of  White's  bay,  and  bears  N.  VV.  £  N.  from  Partridge  point.  This  is 
a  large  bay.  A  little  within  the  entrance  there  is  a  small  cove  on  each 
side,  generally  used  by  the  fishing  ships,  though  very  dangerous  for  a  ship 
to  lie  in  :  They  always  moor  head  and  stern  ;  notwithstanding,  if  a  gale  of 
wind  happens  to  the  easttvard,  they  are  in  the  greatest  danger.  Near  3 
miles  within  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  it  branches  out  in  3  arms.  In  the 
north  arm,  which  is  much  the  largest,  there  is  so  deep  water,  you  will 
have  no  anchorage  until  you  approach  near  the  head  ;  the  middle  arm  is 
the  best  place  for  ships  to  anchor,  in  7  fathoms  water,  ami  a  good  bottom. 

From  Orange  bay,  2  leagues  to  the  S.  VV.  is  Grandfather's  cove,  by  the 
French  called  TAuce  I'Union.  This  is  an  inlet  of  about  2  miles,  directly 
open  to  the  S.  E.  winds  ;  it  may  be  known  when  near  the  shore,  by  the 
north  point  of  it  appearing  like  an  island,  and  bears  N.  W.  by  VV.  |  VV. 
from  Partridge  point.  It  is  but  an  indifferent  harbour  for  shipping.  Scarce- 
ly 2  miles  ruTthcr,  is  another  inlet,  called  Little  harbour  deep,  by  the 
French,  la  Vache.  This  is  also  directly  open  to  the  S.  E.  winds  ;  off  the 
north  point  of  this  inlet,  are  some  rocks,  J  a  mile  from  the  shore,  which 
always  shew  above  water,  about  which  is  good  fishing  ground  ;  the  water 
is  not  very  deep  in  any  part  of  this  inlet,  and  when  you  arc  halfway 
from  the  entrance  to  the  head,  it  becomes  quite  shoal. 

About  2  leagues  further  to  the  S.  VV.  is  Little  cat  arm,  which  is  an  inlet 
that  lies  up  west  2  miles.  This  inlet  is  about  2  miles  from  Great  cat  arm. 
Off  the  north  head  there  are  some  rocks,  which  shew  above  water;  to 
avoid  which,  in  sailing  in,  keep  nearest  to  the  south  side  ;  but  you  will 
find  no  anchorage  till  you  approach  near  the  head  of  this  arm,  where  yon 
will  be  securely  land-locked. 

Upwards  of  3  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  W.  from  Great  cat  arm,  is  Coney  arm 
head.    This  is  the  most  remarkable  land  on  the  west  side  of  White  bay  : 
VV.  S.  W.  distance  3  leagues  from  Partridge  point.    The  land,  all 
,  runs  nearly  straight,  until  you  come  to  this  head,  which  pro- 
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jects  out  nearly  1£  mile,  forming  a  deep  bight,  which  is  called  Great 
Coney  arm.  There  is  no  kind  of  shelter  for  shipping  at  this  place.  N. 
W.  from  the  head,  is  Little  Coney  arm,  which  is  a  convenient  little  place 
for  fishing  craft,  but  at  the  entrance  it  is  too  shallow  for  a  ship. 

From  Coney  head,  about  4  miles  further  up  the  bay,  is  a  cove  called 
Frenchman's  cove,  in  which  a  ship  might  safely  anchor. 

From  Frenchman's  cove,  about  a  league  further  to  the  south,  round  .a 
low  ragged  point,  is  Jackson's  arm,  in  which  is  pretty  deep  water,  except 
in  a  small  cove  on  the  starboard  hand,  where  a  ship  may  moor  head  and 
stern.    This  place  affords  the  largest  timber  in  White's  bay. 

From  Jackson's  arm,  4  miles  further  to  the  southward,  is  the  north 
end  of  Sop's  island,  which  bears  S.  W.  £  W.  distance  about  10}3  miles 
from  Partridge  point.  Thisjsland  is  1 1  miles  in  circuit,  by  which,  and 
Goat  island,  is  formed  a  long  passage,  or  arm,  called  Sop's  arm  ;  in  the 
north  of  which  a  ship  may  safely  anchor,  just  within  the  north  end  of 
Sop's  island.  The  best  passage  into  this  arm  is  by  the  north  side  of  Sop's 
island.  There  is  also  anchorage  between  Sop's  island  and  the  main,  be- 
fore you  come  the  length  of  Goat  island,  but  the  water  is  deep  ;  there  is 
a  cove  at  the  north  end  of  this  island,  called  Sop's  cove,  and  2  other  small 
coves  opposite  on  the  main,  called  Hart's  coves,  in  all  of  which  a  fishery 
is  carried  on,  but  ships  generally  anchor  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
within  Goat  island. 

From  the  north  end  of  Sop's  island,  to  the  river  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  the  distance  is  upwards  of  6  leagues.  This  place  is  called  gold  cove. 
Here  the  river  branches  out  into  several  small  streams  of  water. 

Near  5  leagues  down  from  the  river  head,  and  nearest  the  S.  E.  side 
of  the  bay,  lies  Granby's  island,  by  some  called  Mid-bay  island.  This  isl- 
and affords  no  cove  nor  shelter  for  boats.  On  the  S.  L.  part,  about  2  ca- 
bles' length  off,  there  is  a  shoal,  whereon  is  not  above  1£  fathoms  water. 
Nearly  abreast,  or  rather  below  this  island,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  White 
bay,  is  Purwick  cove,  in  which  shipping  may  safely  anchor,  and  good  con- 
veniences for  the  fishery.  About  6  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  this  cove,  and 
W.  by  S.  £  S.  from  the  north  end  of  Sop's  island,  lies  Westward  arm. 
This  arm  lies  up  about  S.  E.  4  miles,  in  which  ships  may  safely  anchor, 
in  about  18  fathoms  water:  there  is  a  cove  on  each  side  of  this  arm,  at 
its  entrance  :  that  on  the  N.  E.  side,  called  Bear  cove,  is  much  the  best, 
where  small  ships  may  securely  moor,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  in  12  fa- 
thoms water  ;  the  other  cove,  which  is  called  Wild  cove,  is  but  an  indif- 
ferent place,  being  open  to  the  N.  W.  winds,  and  a  foul  rocky  bottom  ; 
the  point  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  Western  arm,  is  called  Hauling  point. 

Two  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  of  Hauling  point,  is  another  arm,  lying  up 
about  S.  E.  by  S.  3  or  4  miles,  called  Middle  arm.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  arm  is  a  rocky  island,  from  which,  quite  home  to  both  shores,  is  a 
shoal,  whereon  is  from  1  to  2,  and  in  some  places  3  fathoms  water.  The 
best  passage  into  this  arm  is,  to  keep  the  larboard  shore  on  board  ;  but 
this  is  not  proper  for  large  shipping.  Between  this  arm  and  Hauling 
point  lie  the  Pigeon  islands,  about  which  is  good  fishing  ground. 

About  1£  mile  to  the  N.  E.  from  Middle  arm,  is  another,  called  South-  . 
ward  arm,  in  which  a  ship  may  safely  anchor  in  17  fathoms  water,  entire- 
ly land-locked  ;  here  she  will  be  nearly  3  miles  within  the  heads,  but 
there  is  good  anchorage  in  any  part  below,  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  before 
you  are  near  so  far  up.  A  little  above  the  inner  point,  on  the  north  side, 
is  a  mussel  bank  entirely  across  the  arm,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water  ; 
and  above  this  bank  you  will  again  have  1 1  and  12  fathoms,  and  continues 
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Jeep  to  the  river  head.  This  arm  is  nearly  5  leagues  above  Partridge 
point,  and  may  be  known,  when  sailing  up  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  White 
bay,  by  its  being  the  first  inlet,  and  bears  W.  by  S.  from  Coney  arm  head, 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  which  head  is  always  very 
conspicuous. 

Near  a  league  from  Southward  arm,  towards  Partridge  point,  is  Lobster 
Harbour.  This  is  a  small  round  harbour,  with  a  shoal  narrow  entrance  ; 
at  low  water,  at  some  places  in  the  entrance,  there  is  not  above  8  or  9 
feet  water,  but  after  you  are  in,  you  will  have  12  and  13  fathoms  all  over 
the  harbour.    Small  ships  may  enter  at  proper  times  of  tide. 

It  Hows  on  full  and  change  days,  nearest  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.  in  all 
places  in  White  bay.  From  Canada  head  the  current  generally  sets  up 
the  White  bay,  on  the  N.  W.  side,  and  down  the  bay  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  between  Partridge  point  and  cape  John,  it  generally  runs  about  S.  E. 
by  E.  It  is  observed  that  the  flood  or  ebb,  scarce  ever  makes  any  altera- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  current. 

From  Canada  head  to  Fleur  de  Lys,  the  course  is  south  nearly  10 
leagues.  This  harbour  is  situated  about  4  miles  to  the  S.  E.  from  Partridge 
point,  and  bears  S.  W.  by  W.  £  W.  distance  about  10  miles  from  the  west 
end  of  the  westernmost  of  the  Horse  islands.  The  entrance  of  this  har- 
bour is  not  distinguishable,  until  you  come  pretty  near  the  shore  :  but  it 
may  be  known  at  a  distance,  by  a  mountain  over  rt  appearing  something 
like  the  top  of  a  fleur  de  lys,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  There  is  no 
danger  in  sailing  into  this  harbour,  until  you  come  within  2  cables'  length 
of  the  harbour  island,  which  is  on  the  south  side,  at  which  distance  there 
lies  a  rock,  whereon  there  is  not  above  6  feet  at  low  water ;  it  is  shoal 
from  tlus  rock  home  to  the  island  ;  to  avoid  which  keep  the  starboard  or 
north  shore  on  board,  and  you  may  come  too  in  any  part  of  this  harbour 
above  the  said  island,  in  4£  and  b  fathoms  water,  sheltered  from  all 
winds. 

The  two  Horse  islands  are  situated  between  Partridge  point  and  cape 
John.  The  west  end  of  the  westernmost  Horse  island  bears  E.  |  N.  dis- 
tance 10  or  1 1  miles  from  Partridge  point ;  and  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  east- 
ernmost island  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  from  cape  John,  distance  near  5  leagues. 
These  islands  are  about  6  leagues  in  circuit,  and  tolerable  high  ;  there  are 
3  rocks  above  water,  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  easternmost,  and  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  said  island  are  sunken  rocks,  at  some  places  near  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  There  is  a  small  harbour,  fit  for  shallops,  at  the  S.  E. 
part  of  this  island. 

Bay  Verte  and  Mynx  lie  to  the  S.  E.  from  Fleur  de  Lys,  arc  small  places 
not  tit  for  shipping.  At  Mynx  it  is  impossible  for  more  than  one  ship  to  lie, 
which  is  between  a  small  rock  island  and  the  main,  moored  head  and  stern. 
Between  these  places  is  bay  of  Verte  or  Little  bay,  which  runs  up  S.  E. 
full  3  leagues  ;  and  towards  the  head  there  is  plenty  of  irood  timber.  Bay 
of  Pine,  or  Mynx,  is  an  inlet  of  about  live  miles,  affords  no  anchorage,  ex- 
cept at  Mynx,  which  is  at  the  entrance  as  before  mentioned. 

Near  5  leagues  to  S.  E.  from  Fleur  de  Lys,  is  the  harbour  of  Pacquet,  at 
\  a  mile  within  the  entrance.  This  harbour  divides  into  2  arms,  the  one 
extending  to  the  N.  W.  and  the  other  to  the  S.  W.  The  N.  W.  arm  is  a 
very  good  place  for  shipping  to  lie  in  entirely  land-locked  ;  the  S.  W.  arm 
is  a  mile  long,  but  narrow,  yet  is  a  safe  snug  harbour.  This  harbour  is  not 
very  distinguishable  until  vou  approach  pretty  near  ;  it  bears  S.  J-  W.  from 
the  passage  between  the  Horse  islands,  and  may  be  known  by  the  south 
head,  it  being  a  high  rock  mountain;  the  north  point  is  rather  low,  oft' 
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which  lie  3  rock  isles  ;  both  shores  are  bold  too.  Steer  directly  in,  and 
anchor  in  the  N.  W.  arm,  in  about  14  fathoms  water. 

About  2  leagues  from  Pacquet,  to  the  S.  E.  is  Great  round  harbour. 
This  is  a  convenient  little  harbour  for  fishing  ships  ;  there  is  no  danger  in 
sailing  into  it;  both  shores  being  bold  too,  you  may  anchor  within  the  two 
inner  points,  in  4  and  5  fathoms,  entirely  land-locked.  Little  round  har- 
bour, which  is  about  1£  mile  round  a  point  to  the  N.  £.  from  this,  is  not 
fit  for  shipping ;  it  is  only  a  cove,  wherein  is  but  2  fathoms,  and  a  loose 
sandy  bottom. 

About  4  miles  to  the  S.  W.  from  cape  John,  is  the  small  harbour  of  La 
Cey.  This  place  is  open  to  the  N.  N.  W.  There  is  no  danger  in  sail- 
ing in  ;  you  may  anchor  in  any  depth  you  please,  from  8  to  3  fathoms 
water. 

Cape  John  is  a  lofty  ragged  point  of  land.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  50° 
6'  N.  and  may  be  known  by  the  Bull  isle,  which  is  a  small,  high,  round 
island,  bearing  nearly  east,  about  4  miles  from  the  pitch. of  the  cape. 

From  cape  John  to  the  bay  of  Twilingate,  the  course1  is  S.  E.  by  E. 
distance  11  or  12  leagues.  This  is  but  an  indifferent  place  for  shipping, 
it  being  directly  open  to  the  N.  E.  winds,  which  heave  in  a  very  great 
sea.  N.  J  VV.  About  4  miles  from  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  there  is  a  bank, 
on  which,  in  the  winter,  the  sea  has  been  seen  to  break,  between  which 
and  the  shore  there  are  from  oO  to  80  fathoms  water. 

Wire  cape  cove,  which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  westernmost 
Twilingate  island,  that  makes  Twilingate  bay,  is  a  place  for  fishing  craft 
only. 

From  Cape  Joh*  to  Fogo  head,  the  course  is  E.  by  S.  £  S.  distance  17 
or  18  leagues.  Immediately  to  the  eastward  of  this  head  is  Fogo  harbour. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  harbour  for  fishing  ships,  &c,  but  the  entrance  is  in- 
tricate and  dangerous.  To  sail  into  this  harbour  with  a  westerly  wind, 
and  coming  from  the  westward,  keep  close  on  board  of  Fogo  bead  ;  it  is 
very  bold  too,  and  nothing  to  fear  until  you  open  a  narrow  entrance, 
scarcely  half  a  cable's  length  wide.  Steer  directly  in,  keeping  right  in 
the  middle,  and  you  will  carry  from  8  to  4  fathoms  water  through.  When 
you  are  through  this  passage,  which  is  commonly  called  the  West  Tickle, 
if  you  intend  to  anchor  in  the  westward  bight,  steer  to  the  S.  E.  till  you 
bring  the  point  between  the  bights  to  bear  W.  by  N.  to  avoid  the  har- 
bour rock,  which  is  a  sunken  rock,  that  scarcely  ever  shows  but  at  dead 
low  water  spring  tides  ;  then  you  may  haul  up  to  the  westward,  and  anchor 
from  6  to  5  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

Coming  from  the  westward,  you  must  not  be  afraid  to  make  bold  with 
Fogo  head,  otherwise  you  will  miss  the  West  Tickle  :  and  as  there  is  ge- 
nerally (more  particularly  with  a  westerly  wind)  a  strong  current  running 
to  the  eastward,  ships  making  that  mistake,  seldom  can  work  up  again ; 
Coming  from  the  eastward,  and  bound  into  Fogo,  to  avoid  Dean's  rock, 
(which  is  a  sunken  rock,  in  the  passage  between  Joe  Batt's  point  and  Fogo 
harbour)  when  abreast  of  Joe  Batt's  point,  you  must  steer  W.  N.  W. 
(by  compass)  until  a  remarkable  round  hill,  called  Brimstone  hill,  appears 
in  the  hollow  of  the  harbour.  Then  you  may  steer  directly  for  the  East 
Tickle,  which  may  be  known  by  the  lantern  on  the  top  of  Sim's  isle, 
^which  makes  the  west  side  of  the  Tickle  ;  as  you  approach,  you  will  dis- 
cover the  entrance.  Give  birth  to  the  point  on  the  starboard  hand,  which 
ifl  that  on  Sim's  isle,  and  steer  directly  up  the  harbour,  keeping  nearest 
the  south  side,  and  you  will  carry  from  6  to  3  fathoms  water  through  : 
immediately  when  you  are  round  the  point,  steer  S.  S.  W.  to  avoid  tbe 
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harbour  rock,  and  follow  the  above  directions  for  anchoring.  As  there 
are  2  entrances  to  this  harbour,  and  both  narrow,  you  may  choose  accord- 
ing to  the  wind.  The  middle  Tickle  is  only  fit,  and  even  intricate,  for 
shallops,  though  it  appears  the  widest. 

About  7  miles  to  the  N.  E.  from  the  entrance  of  Fogo  harbour  lies 
Little  Fogo  island  ;  from  which,  above  2  leagues  distance,  to  the  north- 
ward,  eastward,  and  westward,  lie  a  great  number  of  small  rocks,  above 
and  under  water,  which  makes  this  part  of  the  coast  exceeding  dangerous, 
especially  in  foggy  weather. 

Between  the  bay  of  Twilingate  and  Fogo  head,  nearly  midway,  lies 
the  isle  of  Bacalean.  To  the  S.  W.  from  this  island,  near  3  miles,  is  the 
harbour  of  Herring  neck,  which  is  a  fine  harbour,  sufficient  for  any  ships. 

From  the  round  head  of  Fogo,  which  is  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island,  to 
the  outermost  Wadham's  island,  the  course  is  S.  E.  by  E.  distance  14  or 
15  miles.  There  is  a  very  good  passage  between  these  islands,  often 
used  by  shipping.  This  passage  is  above  a  mile  wide,  and  is  between  the 
second  and  thiid  island  ;  that  is,  you  are  to  leave  2  of  the  islands  with- 
out, or  to  the  northward  of  you.  Those  islands  are  about  5  leagues  in 
circuit,  and  lie  near  2  leagues  from  the  main  land. 

From  the  outermost  of  Wadham's  islands,  that  is  the  N.  E.  isle  to  the 
Gull  isles  off  Cape  F reels,  the  course  is  S.  E.  distance  10  leagues.  Gull 
isle  is  a  small  rock  island,  and  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  pitch 
of  Cape  Freels,  which  is  a  low  point  of  laud ;  between  this  cape  and 
Green's  pond  island  are  several  small  islands  and  sunken  rocks  along 
shore.  There  is  no  passage  from  the  cape  towards  Green's  pond  for 
shipping  within  the  Stinking  isles,  without  being  very*vell  acquainted. 

The  Stinking  islands  lie  S.  S.  E.  2  leagues  from  Gull  island,  and  N.  N. 
W.  13  leagues  from  Cape  Bonavista. 

N. }  E.  from  Cape  Bonavista,  and  N.  27°  E.  about  10  leagues  from 
Cape  Freels,  lies  Funk  island.  This  island  lies  in  the  latitude  of  4U° 
52'  N.  it  is  but  small  and  low,  not  to  be  seen  above  4  or  5  leagues  in  clear 
weather.  There  are  2  small  isles,  or  rather  rocks,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  N.  \V.  part.  This  island  is  much  frequented  by  sea  birds  of 
various  kinds. 

About  W.  N.  W.  distance  7  leagues  from  Funk  island,  lie  the  danger- 
ous rocks,  called  Darcl's  ledge,  upon  which  the  sea  almost  always  breaks. 

Green's  pond  harbour  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Bonavista  bay, 
and  bears  from  the  Stinking  isles,  S.  63°  W.  distance  upwards  of  4  leagues. 
It  may  be  known  by  the  Copper  islands,  which  lie  to  the  southward  of 
the  harbour,  and  are  pretty  high,  and  sugar-loaf  topped.  This  harbour 
is  formed  by  several  islands,  that  are  detached  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
main  land,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Poud  isle,  and  makes  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour.  This  island  is,  tolerable  high,  and  near  b  miles  in 
circuit.  The  other  islands,  making  the  south  side,  are  but  small.  This 
is  but  a  small  harbour.  Towards  the  upper  part  2  ships  can  scarcely 
lie  abreast.  There  is  no  danger  in  sailing  into  this  harbour,  until  you  ap- 
proach its  entrance,  where  you  must  be  careful  of  a  shoal  ;  it  is  but  of 
very  small  extent,  whereon  is  not  above  6  or  7  feet  a^  low  water  ;  you 
may  pass  on  either  fide  of  this  shoal ;  but  the  north  side  is  the  widest 
and  best  passage. 

S.  70°  W.  about  4  miles  from  the  Copper  island  is  Shoe  cove  point. 
About  2  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  point  lies  New  harbour,  in  whi^t* 
ships  may  safely  anchor,  though  it  is  but  a  small  harbour. 
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Indian  bay  runs  up  we3t  about  4  leagues  above  this  harbour ;  at  the 
head  of  which  there  is  plenty  of  good  timber. 

From  Copper  island  to  the  Gull  isle  of  Cape  Bonavista,  the  course  is 
S.  E.  ^  S.  distance  10£  leagues ;  and  S.  20°  W.  distance  2  leagues  from 
iiull  island,  lies  Port  Bonavista.  It  is  a  very  unsafe  place  for  ships  to 
ride  in,  being  directly  open  to  the  winds  between  the  N.  and  W.  and  a 
loose  sandy  bottom. 

Barrow  harbour  bears  W.  ^  N.  8  leagues  from  Port  Bonavista.  This 
is  a  very  good  harbour. 

F rom  Port  Bonavista,  W.  £  S.  about  10  miles,  lies  the  little  harbour  of 
Keels,  which  is  only  fit  for  fishing  craft 


Directions  for  navigating  from  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Bona- 
vista, with  remarks  upon  the  Fishing  Banks. 

From  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Ballard,  is  N.  N.  E.  about  3£  or  4  leagues, 
between  which,  about  half  way,  is  Clam  cove,  which  is  only  for  boats  : 
and  near  to  Cape  Ballard  is  another  cove,  called  Chain  cove,  where  are 
several  rocks  lying  before  it  (but  there  is  no  harbour,  or  bay,  for  ships 
lo  ride  in)  and  fish  between  the  two  capes. 

But  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ballard  is  another  cove  for  boats  ; 
and  about  4  miles  from  the  cape  is  Freshwater  bay,  near  half  way  be- 
tween Cape  Ballard  and  Renowes,  Renowes  being  the  southernmost  har- 
bour the  English  have  in  Newfoundland. 

From  Cape  Ballard  to  the  south  point  of  Renowes,  the  course  is  N. 
NT.  E.  about  two  leagues.  Renowes  is  but  a  bad  harbour,  by  reason  of 
sunken  rocks  going  in,  lying  off  the  fairway,  besides  other  rocks  on  each 
side,  but  it  is  a  good  place  for  fishing. 

Those  who  go  in  there  should  be  very  well  acquainted  ;  when  you  arc 
in,  where  ships  usually  ride,  you  have  not  above  15  feet  water,  and  but 
small  drift,  by  reason  of  shoals  about  you,  and  a  S.  S.  E.  wind  brings  in  a 
great  sea,  so  that  it  is  very  bad  riding,  and  only  used  in  summer  time  : 
the  harbour  lies  N.  W.  about  a  league  in  ;  but  you  must  keep  the  south 
side  going  in,  for  that  is  the  clearest. 

Off  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  an  island,  a  small 
distance  from  the  shore  ;  and  off  the  said  south  point  of  the  harbour,  S. 
E.  by  E.  about  half  a  league,  is  a  great  rock  high  above  water,  called  Re- 
nowes rock,  which  you  may  see  at  least  3  leagues  off  in  fair  weather,  but 
the  rock  i>  bold  to  go  on  either  side. 

From  Renowes  point  to  Fermow^  is  1£  league  N.  E.  by  N.  N.  E.  and 
N.  tending  about,  but  being  a  little  without  Renowes,  the  course  will  be 
N.  N.  E.  till  you  come  open  of  the  harbour  of  Fermowes.  Between  the 
said  two  harbours  is  a  cove,  called  Bears'  cove  :  a  place  only  for  boats  to 
stop  at  if  the  wind  be  contrary,  but  no  inhabitants. 

Fermowes  is  a  very  good  harbour,  and  bold  going  in,  no  danger  but  the 
shore  itself;  it  lies  in  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  W.  Being  past  the  entrance, 
there  are  several  coves  on  each  side  of  the  harbour,  where  ships  may 
and  often  do  ride  ;  the  first  cove  on  the  starboard  side  (going  in)  or  north 
side,  is  called  Clear's  cove,  where  ship's  seldom  (but  may)  ride  ;  the  next 
within  it,  a  little  distance  on  the  north  side,  is  the  Admiral's  cove  (wher 
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lives  a  planter  ;)  in  this  cove  you  lie  land-locked  from  atl  winds,  and  ride 
in  7  or  8  fathoms,  good  ground. 

The  Vice  Admiral's  cove  (so  called)  is  on  the  south  side,  farther  in,  or 
more  westerly,  and  is  a  very  good  place  to  ride  m  for  many  ships, 
good  ground,  and  above  the  said  cove,  on  the  south  side,  farther  in,  is 
another  arm  or  cove,  where  also  yow  lie  secure.  You  have  about  20  fa- 
thoms water  in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  but  within  you  have  from 
14  to  12,  10,  9T  8,  7,  and  6  fathoms,  as  you  please,  and  the  head  runs  up 
at  least  A\  miles. 

From  Fermowes  to  Augua'fort,  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  about  a  league, 
between  which  are  two  heads,  or  points  of  land,  about  a  mile  from  each 
other,  the  southernmost,  or  next  to  Fermowes,  is  called  Bald  head,  about 
a  mile  from  the  harbour's  mouth  of  Fermowes  ;  between  which  is  a  pretty 
deep  bay,  but  all  full  of  rocks,  and  no  safety  for  boats  to  come  on  shore 
at  in  a  storm  ;  it  is  but  a  mile  from  the  harbour,  which  is  safe  for  ships 
or  boats,  and  not  above  2  miles  to  the  entering  of  Agua  fort. 

The  next  head  to  the  northward  of  Bald  head  is  Black  head,  lying  N. 
and  S.  one  from  the  other,  about  a  mile  asunder  ;  and  from  Black  head 
to  the  point  of  Agua  fort  harbour,  is  N.  W.  by  N.  1  mile,  which  har- 
bour is  very  good,  and  safe,  for  ships  ;  it  lies  in  W.  N.  W.  There  is  a 
great  rock  above  water  going  in  on  the  south  side,  which  is  bold  too  ; 
you  run  up  about  2  miles  within  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  ride  on  the 
north  side,  and  lie  land-locked,  as  it  were  a  pond,  like  to  Ferryland 
pool,  but  larger,  where,  with  a  piece  of  timber,  you  may  make  a  stag** 
from  your  ship  to  your  stage  on  shore,  being  an  excellent  harbour,  an£ 
water  deep  enough. 

From  Agua  fort  to  Ferryland  head  (the  south  part  of  the  head)  the 
course  is  east,  about  3  miles.  Crow  island,  being  about  a  mile  from  Agua 
fort,  lies  E.  N.  E.  from  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  from  the  S.  E.  end  of 
Crow  island  lies  a  shoal  about  a  cable's  length. 

From  the  north  part  of  Ferryland  head  to  Ferryland,  the  course  is  W. 
T>y  N.  about  2  miles  ;  to  go  into  Ferryland  port  or  harbour,  you  must  sail 
between  the  north  part  of  Ferryland  head  and  Buoy  island  ;  it  is  not  very 
broad,  but  there  is  water  enough,  and  clean  ground  ;  being  within  the 
said  Buoy  island,  you  may  run  in  and  anchor  where  you  please,  it  being 
of  a  good  handsome  breadth  ;  or  you  may  go  into  the  Pool,  which  is  a 
place  on  the  larboard  side  (going  in)  with  a  point  of  beach,  where  you 
ride  in  12  feet  water  at  low  water,  and  where  the  admiral's  ships  gene- 
rally ride  (tht  stages  being  near,  several  planters,  inhabitants,  live  in  this 
place.)  From  Buoy  island,  almost  in  to  the  land  to  the  westward,  are 
small  islands  and  rocks,  which  make  Ferryland  harbour,  or  port,  and 
divide  it  from  Caplin's  bay  ;  between  the  said  rocks,  in  some  places,  is  a 
passage  for  boats,  and  the  water  risesJiercabouts  3$,  4,  and  sometimes  b 
feet,  and  sometimes  3  feet,  and  so  it  does  generally  in  all  the  harbours  of 
thi»  land. 

From  Ferryland  head  to  Cape  Broyle  head,  is  N.  by  E.  almost  4  miles, 
between  which  are  three  islands,  which  lie  before  Caplin's  bay  ;  there 
are  channels  to  sail  between  them  to  Caplin's  bay,  that  is,  between  Buoy 
island,  which  is  the  stcrnmost  and  greatest,  and  Goose  island,  which  is  the 
middlemost,  and  is  the  second  in  bigness  next  to  Buoy  island  ;  also  you 
m;iy  sail  through  between  Goose  island,  which  is  the  middlemost,  and 
stone  island,  which  is  the  northernmost ;  but  these  passages  are  large 
enough  for  ships  to  sail  or  turn  in  or  out  ;  but  between  Stone  island 
and  the  north  shore  (that  is,  Cape  Broyle)  there  is  no  passage  for  a 
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ship,  only  for  boats,  there  being  a  great  rock  between  Stone  island  and  the 
north  shore. 

CaplhVs  bay  is  large  and  good,  and  runs  in  a  great  way  W.  N.  W.  at 
least  6  miles  within  the  said  islands,  where  many  ships  may  ride  in  good 
ground,  and  where  sometimes  the  Newfoundland  ships  meet  that  are 
bound  with  convoy  to  the  Streights,  but  generally  rendezvous  at  the  bay 
of  Balls. 

From  Cape  Broyle  head  (the  north  part  of  it)  which  lies  in  the  bay  or 
harbour  of  Cape  Broyle,  W.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  W.  about  7^  miles, 
and  from  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  to  the  north  point  or  head,  is 
about  2  miles  broad,  and  lies  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  one  from  the  other. 

Cape  Broyle  is  the  most  remarkable  land  on  all  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland, for  coming  out  of  the  sea  either  from  the  southward  or  north- 
ward, it  makes  a  swamp  in  the  middle  and  appears  like  a  saddle.  £.  S. 
E.  from  the  north  point  of  Cape  Broyle,  about  \  or  j  of  a  mile,  lies  a 
sunken  rock  called  Old  Harry,  on  which  is  but  18  feet  water  ;  the  sea 
breaks  upon  it  in  bad  weather,  but  between  the  shore  and  it,  is  water 
enough  of  12  and  13  fathoms,  and  without  it  is  a  ledge  of  about  the  same 
depth,  where  they  used  to  fish,  but  off  the  ledge  is  deep  water  of  40  or 
60  fathoms  and  deeper.  In  very  bad  weather  the  sea  breaks  home  al- 
most to  the  shore  from  Old  Harry,  by  reason  of  the  current  that  sets 
strong  generally  to  the  southward. 

From  Cape  Broyle  to  Brigus  by  south  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  Brigus  in  the  Bay  of  Conception)  is  a  league,  but  from  the  north 
head  of  Cape  Broyle  bay  to  Brigus  is  but  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  lies 
in  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  W.  Brigus  is  a  place  only  for  small  ships  of  not 
above  7  or  8  feet  draught  of  water  to  ride  in  the  cove,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether safe  neither  ;  it  is  a  place  for  fishing,  where  live  two  planters  ; 
there  is  an  island  so  called,  wliere  they  build  their  stages,  and  make 
their  fish  upon,  who  come  there  fishing,  but  the  water  comes  not 
quite  round,  unless  in  a  great  storm  or  rage  :  it  is  a  place  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

From  Cape  Broyle  to  Cape  Neddick,  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  northerly, 
5  leagues  ;  and  from  Brigus  point  to  Cape  Neddick,  is  N.  E.  almost  1£ 
mile  between,  which  is  Freshwater  bay,  but  of  no  note.  Cape  Neddick 
is  a  high  point,  fiat  at  top,  and  straight  down  to  the  water. 

From  Cape  Neddick  to  Baline  head  is  about  £  a  league  N.  E.  by  E. 
between  which  is  Latnanche.  Lamanche  is  only  a  cove  in  the  bay,  where 
is  no  safe  riding  for  any  ship. 

From  Baline  head  to  Baline  cove  is  near  J  of  a  mile  ;  it  is  a  place 
where  ships  use  to  keep  2  or  3  boats  with  a  stage  fbr  fishing,  where  one 
planter  lives  ;  the  place  is  not  for  ships,  only  small  vessels  may  come  in 
to  lade,  and  lie  within  the  rock  called  the  Whale's  Back,  which  rock 
breaks  off  any  sea,  and  there  are  2  rocks  above  water,  one  on  each  side 
going  in,  and  the  Whale's  Back  in  the  middle  but  without  the  said  rocks 
that  are  above  water. 

Against  Baline  cove  lies  Goose  island,  about  a  mile,  or  half  a  league  to 
the  seaward  of  Baline.  Goose  island  is  a  pretty  large  island,  £  or  near  a 
mile  long. 

From  Baline  head  to  Isle  de  Spear  is  N.  N.  E.  a  mile  within  the  greatest 
of  the  said  islands,  which  is  the  northernmost.  Ships  every  year  fish 
there  ;  on  this  island  is  a  stage  on  the  inside,  that  is,  on  the  west  side, 
and  good  riding  in  summer  season,  the  island  being  pretty  large,  but  the 
northernmost  island  is  only  a  round  hill  fit  for  no  use. 
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The  next  to  the  Isle  de  Spear  is  Toad's  cove,  where  a  planter  lives,  a 
place  for  boats  to  fish,  but  not  for  ships  to  ride. 

A  little  without  Toad's  cove  (or  to  the  eastward)  is  Boxes  island,  be- 
tween which  and  it  is  no  passage,  but  only  for  boats  to  go  through  at  high 
water. 

From  Baline  head  to  the  Momables  bay  is  N.  by  E.  about  4  miles, 
and  lies  N.  W.  near  2  miles  ;  it  lies  open  to  the  sea,  yet  is  a  good  place 
for  fishing. 

From  Baline  head  to  the  north  point  of  Momables  bay  (which  is  the 
south  point  of  Whitless  bay)  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  northerly  4  miles  off, 
which  point  is  a  shoal  of  rocks  that  lie  a  great  way  off,  so  that  men  must 
be  well  acquainted  to  go  with  ships  between  the  said  point  and  Green  isl- 
and, which  is  a  small  island  right  off  against  the  said  point,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  ;  for  if  you  intend  to  come  through  between  them,  then  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  island  side,  which  is  clearest. 

From  the  said  shoal  point  or  south  point  of  Whitless  bay,  the  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  lies  in,  first  part  N.  N.  W.  and  after  more 
westerly. 

From  the  south  point  of  Whitless  bay  to  the  north  point  of  the  said 
bay  is  N.  E.  by  N.  about  a  league,  so  that  it  is  a  large  going  into  the  bay, 
and  about  a  league  within  Guil  island  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  there  is 
turning  in  or  out,  but  about  halfway  into  the  bay  on  the  north  side  (where 
the  planters  live  and  the  Admiral's  stage  is)  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks 
which  you  must  avoid  :  the  most  part  of  them  may  be  seen  above  water  : 
you  may  lie  but  little  without  the  outermost,  which  appears  dry.  This 
is  a  far  better  bay  than  Momables,  by  reason  of  the  Gull  and  Green  isl- 
and lying  without  before  it  ;  you  may  sail  between  the  islands,  or  between 
Green  island  and  the  south  point  of  Bay  Bulls,  yet  ships,  after  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  will  not  care  to  ride  in  Whitless  bay,  but  rather 
come  to  Bay  Bulls,  which  is  but  1£  league  by  sea  to  it,  and  not  above  2i 
miles  over  land. 

From  Cape  Broyle  to  Bay  Bulls  is  N.  N.  E.  half  easterly,  6  leagues 
from  the  south  head  of  Bay  bulls  to  the  north  head,  called  bull  head,  the 
course  is  N.  E.  northerly,  1{  mile,  or  thereabouts,  between  which  2 
heads  go  in  the  Bay  Bulls,  lying  W.  N.  W.  for  at  least  two  miles,  and  after 
that  N.  W.  for  about  a  mile,  to  the  river  head.  In  this  bay  is  good  riding, 
from  J20  fathoms  at  the  first  entrance  between  the  heads,  to  18,  16,  &c. 
after  you  are  shot  within  Bread  and  Cheese  point,  which  is  a  point  half 
the  bay  in,  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  a  cove  in  which  the  Admi- 
rals keep  their  stage.  You  must  give  this  point  a  little  birth,  for  a  sunken 
rock  that  lies  off  that^oint  not  J  a  cable's  length,  else  all  the  bay  is  bold 
too,  and  nothing  to  hurt  you  but  what  you  see.  Being  past  that  point, 
run  up  and  anchor  (or  turn  up)  against  the  high  lulls  called  Joan  Clay's 
hill  (bring  it  N.  E.)  in  13  or  14  fathoms,  which  you  will  have  there  almost 
from  side  to  side,  but  merchantmen  run  farther  in,  and  anchor,  some  in 
10,  9,  or  8  fathoms,  not  above  a  point  open,  and  others  not  above  ^  a 
point.  Men  of  war  ride  not  3  points  open.  Here,  generally,  the  fleet  is 
made  up  ;  that  is,  here  they  meet  ready  to  sail  (commonly  for  the 
Streights)  by  the  15th  or  20th  of  September.  It  is  from  side  to  side 
against  Joan  Clay's  hill  as  aforesaid,  430  fathoms,  so  that  it  wants  but  10 
fathoms  of  half  an  English  mile  broad. 

From  Bay  Bulls  to  Petty  harbour,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  3|  or  4 
leagues,  between  which  is  nothing  remarkable  of  bays  or  coves,  but  a 
sleep  dead  shore  only.  About  midway  is  a  place  called  the  Spout,  being 
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a  hollow  place  which  the  sea  runs  into,  and  having  a  vent  on  the  top  of 
the  land,  near  the  water  side,  spouts  up  the  water  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  may  see  it  a  great  way  off,  especially  if  there  be  any  sea,  which 
causes  the  greater  violence. 

The  entrance  to  Petty  harbour  is  a  large  bay,  for  from  the  south  point 
to  the  north  point  is  a  league  distance,  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  and  it  is  a 
league  in,  where  the  ships  ride  that  fish  there,  being  but  a  little  cove.  It 
lies  in  W.  N.  W. 

From  the  north  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  Cape  Spear,  the  course  is  N. 
E.  by  N.  2  miles,  or  thereabouts,  and  from  thence  the  land  tends  into  the 
N.  W.  to  Black  head,  and  so  to  the  harbour  of  St.  John's. 

From  Cape  Spear  to  the  harbour  of  St.  John's  is  ^.  W.  by  N.  4  miles  ; 
between  which  are  three  bays ;  the  first  is  from  Cape  Spear  to  Black 
head,  and  is  called  Cape  Bay ;  the  second  is  from  Black  head  to  Low 
point,  and  is  called  Deadman's  bay,  several  men  and  boats  being  formerly 
lost  in  that  bay  ;  the  third  is  from  Low  point  to  St.  John's  harbour,  and  is 
called  Fresh  water  bay. 

The  harbour  of  St.  John's  is  an  excellent  good  harbour,  (though  nar- 
row in  the  entrance)  and  the  chief  in  Newfoundland,  for  the  number  of 
ships  used  and  employed  in  fishing,  and  for  smacks  ;  as  also  for  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  here  dwelling  and  remaining  all  the  year  ;  it  is  narrow 
going  in,  not  above  160  fathoms  broad  from  the  south  point  to  the  north 
point,  but  bold  to  the  very  rocks,  on  shore  itself,  and  you  have  1C  or  17 
fathoms,  the  deepest  between  the  two  heads  ;  it  lies  N.  N.  YV.  but  it  is 
yet  more  narrow  after  the  first  entrance,  by  reason  of  two  rocks  lying 
within,  on  each  side,  but  above  water,  between  which  you  are  to  sail,  it 
being  just  96  fathoms  broad  between  them.  But  being  past  them  you  may 
run  in  boldly,  (it  being  then  wider  by  a  great  deal,)  and  can  take  no  hurt 
but  from  the  shore,  only  within  the  aforesaid  rock.  On  the  south  side  of  , 
it,  a  point  within  King-noon  (which  is  a  small  bay)  there  lies  a  sunken 
rock  about  30  fathoms  off  the  shore,  which  has  not  above  8  feet  water  on 
it.  Being  in  the  harbour,  you  may  anchor  in  8,  7,  6,  5,  or  4  fathoms,  as 
you  please,  and  be  land-locked  from  all  winds,  for  it  lies  up  W.  S.  W. 
You  must  observe  that  you  cannot  expect  to  sail  in,  unless  the  wind  be  at 
S.  W.  or  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  then  tho  wind  casts  in  between  the 
two  hills,  till  you  are  quite  within  the  narrow,  and  there  you  have  room 
enough.  But  if  it  be  W.  S.  W.  or  more  westerly,  the  wind  will  cast  out, 
and  you  must  warp  in. 

But  be  sure,  if  unacquainted,  that  you  mistake  not  the  harbour  of  St. 
John's  for  a  place  called  (Quiddy  Viddy  or)  Kitty  Vitty,  which  is  within  a 
mile  of  it,  and  shews  an  opening  like  a  good  harbour,  as  St.  John's,  but  is 
not  so,  being  a  place  only  for  boats  to  go  in  ;  it  is  narrow  and  dangerous, 
even  for  boats,  at  low  water  ;  you  may  know  it  by  a  round  bare  hill  (head 
like)  in  the  form  of  a  hay-cock,  which  is  called  Cuckold's  head,  and  is 
just  at  the  south  part  of  the  entrance  of  this  Kitty  Vitty,  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  St.  John's  |  of  a  mile,  or  more  :  but  besides  this  your  course  from 
Cape  Spear  will  guide  you. 

From  St.  John's  to  Torbay,  the  course  is  between  N.  by  E.  (being  at 
a  little  distance  without  the  harbour)  and  N.  About  2|  leagues  between 
St.  John's  and  Torbay,  are  several  points  which  have  names  given  them, 
that  is,  from  St.  John's  to  Cuckold's  head,  going  into  Kitty  Vitty  ;  the 
next  is  Small  point,  which  lies  N.  E.  by  N.  about  2  miles  from  St.  John's  ; 
the  third  is  Sugar-loaf  point,  and  lies  N.  by  E.  from  Small  point,  £  a 
league  ;  the  fourth  is  Red  head,  and  lies  north  from  Sugar  loaf;  about  2 
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miles  between  which,  that  is,  Sugar  loaf  and  Red  head,  is  a  bay,  called 
Logy  bay  ;  and  the  fifth  point  is  the  south  point  of  Torbay,  and  lies  N.  by 
W.  £  a  point  westerly,  from  Ked  head,  about  2  miles,  The  point  of  Tor- 
bay  is  lower  than  all  the  rest.  From  the  said  south  point  of  Torbay  to 
the  anchoring  place  where  ships  usually  ride,  the  course  is  W.  by  N.  2 
miles  and  more,  where  you  anchor  in  14  fathoms  against  Green  cove.  But 
if  you  are  open  of  the  bay,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  for  the  bay  is  large, 
and  at  least  1  league  from  the  south  point  to  the  north  point,  which  north 
point  is  called  Flat  rock  ;  so  that  if  you  come  from  the  northward  by  Flat 
rock  (which  is  a  low  black  point,  with  aflat  rock  lying  off  it,  and  breaks  on 
it)  your  course  then  into  Torbay  is  S.  W.  a  league.  There  live  2  plan- 
ters at  Torbay.  It  is  a  bad  place  for  ships  to  ride  in  with  the  wind  out  at 
sea,  for  being  open  to  the  ocean  there  falls  in  a  great  sea. 

From  the  north  point  of  Torbay  (called  Flut  rock)  to  Red  head  by  N. 
the  course  is  N.  by  W.  about  £  a  league  ;  but  from  Flat  rock  to  Black 
head  by  N.  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  £  W.  2  leagues. 

From  Black  head  to  Cape  St.  Francis  is  N.  VV.  5  miles  ;  Cape  St. 
Francis  is  a  whitish  point,  and  low  in  comparison  to  the  other  land,  but  at 
sea  the  high  land  over  it  is  taken  for  the  cape.  Within  the  point  of  the 
cape  to  the  southward  of  it  is  a  cove,  called  Shoe  cove,  where  boats  used 
to  come  a  tilting  (using  the  fisherman's  expression)  that  is,  to  split  and 
salt  the  fish  tbey  catch,  when  blowing  hard  and  is  bad  weather,  cannot  get 
the  places  they  belong  to  in  time.  In  this  cove  you  may  haul  up  a  boat 
to  save  her,  if  the  wind  be  out,  for  with  northerly,  westerly,  and  south- 
erly winds  you  will  lie  safe.    There  is  a  good  place  off  it  to  catch  fish. 

About  |  a  league  off,  triangular- ways,  from  Cape  St.  Francis,  lie  sunken 
rocks  ;  the  outermost  lie  E.  N.  E.  from  the  cape,  about  1 J  mile.  There 
arc  also  great  rocks  above  water,  like  small  islands,  the  outermost  of  which 
lies  about  J  of  a  mile  east  from  the  cape  ;  and  the  innermost  not  half  a  mile 
off  shore,  between  which  rocks  (or  island)  and  the  sunken  rocks  you 
may  go  (as  has  been  done)  with  boats,  and  find  water  enough  for  any 
<ship  ;  but  men  are  unwilling  to  venture,  there  being  no  advantage  in  the 
case.  These  great  rocks  make  the  aforesaid  Shoe  cove  the  better  and 
more  safe. 

There  is  also  another  cove  to  the  northward  of  the  point  of  the  cape, 
•for  boats  when  the  wind  is  off  the  shore,  but  else  not  safe. 

From  Cape  St.  Francis  to  Belle  Isle  is  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  by  S.  6  or  5^ 
leagues,  being  a  large  island,  not  above  a  league  from  the  shore,  against 
which  island,  on  the  main,  is  a  cove  called  Portugal  cove,  where  they 
used  to  catch  and  cure  fish  in  summer  time,  and  lies  to  eastward.  Belle 
isle  is  about  2  leagues  in  length,  and  about  3  miles  broad,  and  the  ships 
that  fish  there  lie  in  a  little  cove  on  the  south  side  ofthe  island,  which  will 
contain  5  or  6  ships,  according  to  the  rate  as  they  lie  in  Bay  Verds. 

From  cape  St.  Francis  to  the  island  of  Bacalieu,  is  N-  by  E.  about  10 
leagues*  Bacalieu  is  an  island  2  leagues  long,  and  above  £  a  league 
broad,  about  which  boats  used  to  fish  ;  there  are  no  inhabitants  on  it,  but 
abundance  of  fowls  of  several  sorts,  which  breed  there  in  the  summer 
time.  Between  this  island  and  the  main  is  about  a  league,  where  you  may 
sail  through  with  ships,  if  you  please.  Bay  of  Verd's  head  and  the  S.  W. 
end  of  Bacalieu  lie  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  one  from  the  other  about  I * 
leagues. 

From  Cape  St.  Francis  to  the  bay  of  Verd's  head,  is  N.  about  8£ 
1c agues  ;  and  from  the  head,  to  the  bay  or  cove  where  ships  ride,  is  about 
|  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  head ;  the  place  where  ships  ride  i« 
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not  above  a  cable's  length  from  one  point  to  the  other,  which  lie  N.  and 
S.  one  from  the  other  ;  you  lay  your  anchors  in  10  fathoms,  and  your 
ships  lie  in  5  fathoms,  with  a  cable  out  ;  your  stem  then  is  not  above  £  a 
cable's  length  from  the  stages.  The  ships  that  ride  there,  are  forced  to 
seize  their  cables  one  to  another,  and  you  cannot  ride  above  7  or  8  ships 
at  most ;  it  is  a  bad  place,  and  hazardous  for  ships  to  ride,  except  in  the 
summer  time,  by  reason  of  the  great  plenty  of  fish,  and  they  being  so 
near  them,  make  fishing  ships  desire  that  place  the  more,  although  there 
are  several  inconveniences  in  it,  as  beiug  a  very  bad  place  for  wood  and 
water,  &c.  . 

The  ships  lie  open  to  the  S.  W.  in  the  bay  of  Consumption.  There  is 
a  cove  also  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  Vcrd's  head,  about  a  musket  shot 
over  from  bay  Verds  itself,  called  Black  cove,  where  stages  are,  and  boats 
kept  to  catch  rish. 

Bay  Verds  is  easily  to  be  known  by  the  island  Bacalieu,  and  also  by 
another  head  within  Bacalieu,  shooting  out,  called  Split  point,  and  also 
Bay  Verds  head  itself,  which  is  the  westernmost ;  these  3  heads  shew 
very  bluff,  and  very  like  one  another,  when  you  come  from  the  south- 
ward ;  there  is  no  danger  in  goiug  into  Bay  Verds  but  what  you  see. 
Here  dwell  several  planters. 

From  Bay  Verds  head  to  Split  point,  which  is  against  Bacalieu  island, 
your  course  is  E.  N.  E.  about  \  a  league. 

From  Bay  Verds  head  to  Flamborough  head,  is  S.  W.  by  W.  about  2 
leagues,  Flamborough  head  is  a  black  steep  point,  but  no  place  of  shelter 
for  a  boat,  but  when  the  wind  is  off  the  shore,  neither  is  there  any  safety 
between  Bay  Verds  and  Carbonera  (which  is  about  10±  leagues,  and  lies 
S.  VV.  by  S.)  only  2  places  for  boats,  the  one  in  the  S.  VV.  cove  of  Green 
bay,  which  is  but  an  indifferent  place,  and  lies  S.  VV.  about  4£  leagues 
from  Bay  Verds  ;  the  other  in  Salmon  cove,  which  is  about  3  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  Carbonera. 

From  Bay  Verds  head  to  Green  bay  is  S.  VV.  about  4£  leagues.  This 
bay  is  above  a  league  over,  but  has  nothing  considerable  in  it,  only  the 
aforesaid  S.  W.  cove,  and  a  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  the 
Indians  come  every  year  to  dig  ochre,  to  ochre  themselves. 

From  the  south  point  of  Green  bay  to  Black  head  is  S.  VV.  a  league  ; 
and  from  Black  head  to  Salmon  cove  is  S.  VV.  by  VV.  4  miles  ;  it  is  a  place 
of  shelter  for  boats,  an  island  lying  in  the  middle  ;  a  river  in  the  said  cove 
runs  up,  in  which  are  plenty  of  Salmon. 

From  Black  head  to  Carbonera  is  S.  VV.  \  S.  between  4  and  5  leagues. 
From  Salmon  cove  to  Carbonera,  the  course  is  S.  VV.  about  3  leagues. 
The  south  end  of  Carbonera  island  is  low,  upon  which  is  a  fort  of  20 
guns,  which  the  merchantmen  made  for  their  defence.  The  harbour 
of  Carbonera  is  very  bold  on  both  sides,  so  is  the  island,  between  which 
and  the  main  are  rocks,  which  are  just  under  water.  This  is  a  good 
place  for  ships  to  ride  in,  and  for  catching  and  curing  fish,  having  several 
inhabitants,  with  good  pasturage,  and  about  100  head  of  cattle,  which  af- 
ford good  milk  and  butter  in  the  summer  time.  There  is  very  good  an- 
choring, in  clear  ground,  fair  turning  in  or  out,  being  a  mile  broad,  and 
3  miles  in  the  river,  riding  in  5,  6>  7,  and  8  fathoms,  or  deeper  water,  if 
you  please.  But  to  the  northward  of  tins  point  of  Carbonera,  are  two 
coves,  where  planters  live,  and  keep  boats  for  fishing ;  the  northernmost 
of  these  two  coves  is  Clowu  cove,  not  good  for  ships,  but  boats,  being 
about  '2  miles  from  Carbonera ;  the  other  is  called  Crocket's  cove,  where 
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live  two  families,  and  is  but  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  entrance  of 
Carbonera  bay  or  port. 

If  you  are  bound  or  intend  for  Carbonera,  you  may  go  on  which  side 
the  island  you  please,  which  lies  without  the  bay  (or  entrance)  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore  ;  but  if  you  go  to  the  southward  of  the  island,  you 
must  keep  the  middle  between  the  point  of  the  island  and  the  south  point 
of  Carbonera,  because  it  is  foul  off  the  S.  IV.  end  of  the  island,  and  off 
the  south  point  of  the  main,  therefore  your  best  going  in  is  to  the  north- 
ward of  Carbonera  island,  and  so  is  the  going  into  Harbour  Grace,  to 
the  northward  of  Harbour  Grace  island  ;  Carbonera  lies  in  W.  S.  W. 
2£  or  3  miles,  and  from  Carbonera  to  Harbour  Grace  S.  S.  E.  a  league 
or  more. 

Carbonera  and  Harbour  Grace  lie  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  one  from  the 
other,  above  a  league  ;  but  Harbour  Grace  lies  from  the  entrance  W.  S. 
W.  at  least  8  miles,  and  is  a  mile  broad.  But  between  Carbonera  and  Har- 
bour Grace  is  Muskela  cove,  where  ships  may  ride,  but  seldom  use  it. 
Here  live  two  planters.  It  is  not  so  convenient  for  fishing  ships  as  other 
places,  although  clean  ground,  water  enough,  and  large- 

You  may  turn  into  Harbour  Grace  all  the  bay  over,  from  side  to  side, 
and  come  off  which  side  you  please  of  the  rock,  called  Salvages,  which 
' T  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  But  there  is  another  rock  on  the 
north  side,  called  Long  Harry,  something  without  Salvages,  near  the  north 
shore,  where  you  go  between  the  main  and  it  with  boats,  but  needless  for 
ships,  although  water  enough.  Both  the  rocks  are  a  great  height  above 
water.  Being  within,  or  to  the  westward  of  the  rock  Salvages,  you  may 
turn  from  side  to  side,  by  your  lead,  till  you  draw  towards  a  mile  off  the 
point  of  the  beach  (within  which  the  ships  ride  ;)  you  may  then  keep  the 
north  shore,  because  there  is  a  bar  or  ledge  shoots  over  from  the  south 
side,  almost  to  the  north  shore. 

To  know  when  you  are  near  the  said  bar,  or  ledge,  observe  this  mark  : 
you  will  see  two  white  rocks  on  the  land,  by  the  water  side,  in  a  bank  on 
the  north  side  ;  which  shews  whiter  than  any  place  else,  and  is  about  a 
mile  below,  or  to  the  eastward  of  the  beach,  which  is  good  to  be  known, 
being  a  low  point,  nolliing  but  beach  for  some  distance  ;  keep  the  said 
north  shore  pretty  near,  where  you  will  have  3£  fathoms  on  the  bar,  and 
presently  after  4,  5,  G,  and  7  fathoms  ;  but  if  you  stand  over  to  the  south- 
ward till  you  are  got  within  the  said  bar  or  ledge,  you  will  not  have  above 
7,  8,  and  9  feet  water  :  this  sand  tends  S.  E.  from  athwart  the  aforesaid 
two  white  rocks,  and  runs  over  close  to  the  south  side,  but  being  past  that 
as  aforesaid,  you  may  turn  from  side  to  side,  till  within  the  beach,  uud  ride 
land-locked  in  4,  6,  or  G  fathoms,  or  higher  up  in  7,  8,  9,  or  10  fathoms, 
as  you  please.  The  harbour  or  river  runs  up  S.  VV.  by  VV.  at  least  two 
leagues  above  the  beach,  navigable. 

Being  bound  to  Harbour  Grace,  be  sure  to  go  to  the  northward  of  Har- 
bour Grace  islands,  which  lie  before  the  harbour,  above  a  mile  off,  for 
the  southward  of  the  islands,  between  it  and  the  south  shore  of  the  har- 
bour, is  foul  ground  :  the  harbour  lies  in  W.  S.  VV. 

From  Harbour  Grace  to  Cape  St.  Francis,  is  E.  northerly,  7£  leagues. 

From  Harbour  Grace  to  Bryan's  cove,  is  S.  VV.  about  £  a  league,  but  is  • 
no  place  where  ships  use  :  one  planter  lives  there,  it  being  a  good  place 
for  catching  of  fish.    In  the  entrance  of  this  cove  lies  a  rock  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  above  water.    You  may  go  in  on  either  side  with  a  ship,  and  have 
4  or  5  fathoms,  and  anchor  within  it  in  clean  ground. 

From  Harbour  Grace  to  Spaniard's  bay,  s  S.  S.  \V.  about  3  leagues. 
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This  bay  is  deep  and  large,  almost  like  Bay  Roberts  :  but  there  are  no 
inhabitants,  neither  do  men  use  this  place  for  fishing,  but  there  is  good 
anchoring  all  over  the  bay ;  it  is  but  a  small  neck  of  land  over  Bay 
Roberts. 

From  Spaniards  bay  to  Ba)'  Roberts  is  3.  E.  by  E.  southerly,  about  2 
miles.  This  bay  is  about  2^  miles  broad,  from  the  north  point  to  the 
south  point,  which  lie  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  one  from  the  other ;  there  is  ve- 
ry good  turning  into  the  bay,  and  no  danger  but  what  you  see.  You  may 
borrow  on  either  side,  and  go  close  to  the  island,  which  lies  on  the  star- 
board side  going  in.  The  bay  is  at  least  3  leagues  long  from  the  first  en- 
trance ;  it  runs  up  with  two  arms,  after  you  are  a  league  in,  the  one  lies 
up  W.  N.  VV.  and  is  the  deepest,  and  the  other  S.  W.  Being  past  the  isl- 
and, or  to  the  westward  of  it,  which  is  bold  too,  you  may  run  up  about  a 
mile  and  lie  land-locked  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  within  the  island. 

From  Bay  Roberts  to  Port  Grave  is  3  or  4  miles  about  the  point ;  this 
bay  is  large,  deep  and  very  bold,  as  the  other  bays  are  ;  there  is  a  cove 
on  the  starboard  side  going  into  this  bay,  called  Sheep's  cove,  where  you 
may  moor  your  ship  by  head  and  stern,  and  ride  in  4^  and  5  fathoms,  but 
your  anchor  to  the  S.  W.  lies  in  22  fathoms,  about  a  cable  and  one 
quarter  length  from  your  ship. 

From  Sheep's  cove  to  Port  Grave,  is  W.  by  S.  a  mile,  or  somewhat 
more,  but  ships  ride  not  within  the  small  islands  which  are  by  Port  Grave, 
it  being  shoal  water  within  them,  but  ride  off  without  them. 

From  Sheep's  cove  to  Cupid's  cove  the  course  is  S.  S.  W.  about  4 
miles  :  it  is  a  good  place  for  a  ship  or  two  to  ride  in,  in  4,  5,  or  6  fa- 
thoms, and  not  above  a  point  open  ;  the  cove  lies  in  S.  W.  and  the' south 
side  of  the  bay  to  Burnt  head  lies  N.  E.  by  E.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  one 
from  the  other,  about  a  league  ;  for  Sheep's  cove,  and  Cupid's  cove  are 
in  the  same  bay  of  Port  Grave  ;  but  Cupid's  cove  is  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  other  on  the  north  side  ;  the  bay  runs  up  W.  S.  W.  and  is  about 
3  leagues  long. 

Burnt  head,  which  is  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  and  Port  Grave,  lies 
S.  E.  by  E.  and  N.  VV.  by  W.  2\  or  3  miles.  Burnt  head  is  so  called  by 
reason  the  trees  that  were  on  it  are  burnt  down. 

From  Burnt  head  to  Brigus  is  S.  by  VV.  1  league.  The  south  point  of 
Brigus  is  a  high  ragged  point  which  is  good  to  know  it  by  ;  the  bay  of 
Brigus  is  not  above  half  the  breadth  of  Port  Grave  bay,  and  you  run  up 
S.  W.  by  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  about  half  a  league,  and  anchor  on  the  north 
side,  where  two  planters  live  in  a  small  bay.  Only  small  ships  use  this 
place,  it  being  so  far  up  the  bay  of  Conception. 

From  Brigus  to  Collier's  bay  is  S.  S.  W.  2|  or  3  miles  :  and  from  Col- 
lier's bay  to  Salmon  cove  is  S.  about  2£  miles,  but  no  considerable  place, 
it  is  sometimes  called  Salmon  pool. 

From  Salmon  cove  to  Harbour  main  the  course  is  S.  S.  E.  about  2 
miles.  It  is  a  good  place  for  fishing,  but  ships  seldom  go  so  high  up  in 
the  bay. 

From  Burnt  head  to  Harbour  main  is  about  3£  leagues  :  and  from  Har- 
bour main  to  Holy-road  is  S.  E.  by  S.  about  2  miles  ;  then  the  land  tends 
about  to  the  eastward  towards  Belle-isle.  Holy-road  has  1 1  fathoms  wa- 
ter, good  ground. 

From  Bay  Verds  head  to  Split  point  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  |  a  league. 

From  Split  point  to  the  point  of  the  Grates,  N.  N.  W.  2  leagues. 

From  the  point  of  the  Grates  to  the  N.  W.  or  north  end  of  the  island 
liacalicu,  the  course  is  E.  by  S.  4$  or  5  miles. 
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From  the  Grates  to  Freak  heart  point,  N.  N.  W.  W.  N.  W.  and  W. 
tending  about  two  points.  Between  the  Grates  and  thif  point  is  a  bay, 
where  boat?  may  lie  with  a  wind  off  the  land  of  Break  heart  point ;  there 
is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  but  above  water. 

From  Break  heart  point  to  Sherwick  point,  going  into  Old  Perlican,  the 
course  is  S.  W.  by  S.  5  or  6  miles.  To  the  southward  of  Break  heart 
point  is  a  small  island  some  little  distance  off  the  shore,  called  Scurvy 
island  ;  between  the  said  island  and  Sherwick  point  runs  in  a  pretty  deep 
bay,  and  lies  in  S.  E.  from  Sherwick  point,  about  |  of  a  mile. 

Sherwick  point  is  bold,  off  which  is  a  rock  above  water ;  this  point  is 
the  north  point  of  Old  Perlican.  Those  who  are  bound  to  Old  Perlican. 
cannot  go  with  a  ship  to  the  northward  of  the  island,  that  is,  between  the 
island  and  Sherwick  point.  Although  it  seems  a  fair  passage,  yet  it  is  al- 
together foul  ground,  and  a  shoal  of  rocks  from  the  main  to  the  island 
(which  island  is  about  a  mile  and  f  round,  and  about ^  a  mile  in  length  ;) 
therefore  whoever  intends  for  Old  Perlican  with  a  ship,  must  go  to  the 
southward  of  the  island,  between  that  and  the  main,  and  run  in  within  the 
island,  and  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms.  But  there  is  a  rock  just  even  with 
the  water,  and  some  under  water,  that  lie  about  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
within  the  island,  or  rather  nearest  to  the  main.  Old  Perlican  is  but  an 
indifferent  road  ;  if  the  wind  comes  out  at  W.  N.  W.  you  are  forced  to 
buoy  your  cables  for  the  badness  of  the  ground,  and  the  boats  go  a  great 
way  to  catch  fish  about  5  or  6  miles,  unless  it  be  in  the  very  middle  of 
summer.    In  this  place  live  several  planters. 

From  Old  Perlican  to  Sille  cove  is  W.  S.  W.  southerly,  about  7 
leagues ;  Sille  cove  is  but  an  indifferent  place  for  ships  such  as  Bav 
Verds. 

From  Old  Perlican  to  New  Perlican,  the  course  is  W.  S.  \V.  8  leagues. 
This  is  a  good  harbour,  where  you  may  lie  land-locked  in  5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  or 
10  fathoms.  It  is  very  bold  and  large  going  in,  so  that  if  you  can  see  the 
point  before  night,  you  may  safely  run  in,  nothing  to  hurt  you  but  the 
shore  itself ;  the  easternmost  point  going  in  is  called  Smutty -nose  point, 
and  the  westernmost  Gorlob  point,  between  which  is  the  entrance,  which 
is  almost  2  miles  broad,  and  has  about  20  fathoms  water  ;  and  as  you  sail 
in,  it  grows  narrower  and  shoaler,  lying  in  first  W.  S.  W.  after  runs  up 
to  the  westward  in  a  bite,  where  yeu  lie  land-locked  and  above  half  a  mile 
broad,  so  that  you  may  turn  in  or  out,  and  anchor  in  what  depth  you 
please,  from  12,  10,  8,  6, 5,  or  4  fathoms,  very  good  ground.  From  New 
Perlican  it  is  about  6  leagues  over  to  Random  head,  and  they  lie  nearest 
N.  W.  and  S.  E.  one  from  the  other.  In  the  river  or  bay  of  Random 
are  several  arms  and  harbours,  for  Random  and  Smith's  sound  come  all 
into  one,  but  it  is  9  or  10  leagues  under  the  head  of  each  where  they 
meet,  and  there  is  a  little  island  at  the  head,  where  is  4  and  5  fathoms  ; 
only  at  the  island  going  through  you  have  not  above  12  feet  water,  and  it 
is  not  a  mile  broad  there.  Smith's  sound  runs  in  W.  S.  W.  about  15 
leagues  from  Bonaventure  to  Tickle  harbour,  the  bottom  of  Trinity  bay  ; 
but  there  is  a  bay  called  Bay  Bulls,  which  runs  in  3  or  4  leagues,  and 
is  not  over  from  thence  to  Placentia  bav  (the  back  or  west  side  of  the 
land)  about  two  miles  ;  and  the  islands  of  Placentia  bay  are  about  9  or  10 
leagues  long  each,  and  5  broad,  on  which  are  many  deer  ;  they  lie  N.  W. 
and  S.  E. 

From  Bonaventure  to  Ireland's  eye  is  S.  W.  2  or  2|  leagues. 
From  Bonaventure  head  to  Bonaventure,  the  course  is  N.  W.  £  a  point 
westerly,  about  2  miles,  or  more  ;  but  being  got  a  mile  from  the  head. 
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then  the.  harbour  lies  N.  \V.  by  N.  about  a  mile  to  the  Admiral's  stage. 
The  port  Bonaventure  lies  within  two  small  islands,  between  which  you 
sail  in,  but  you  may  go  on  either  side  of  the  island  between  that  and  the 
main,  if  you  have  a  leading  wind  no  danger,  and  have  4  or  5  fathoms  at 
least,  and  run  within  the  said  islands  and  anchor  in  that  depth,  in  good 
ground.  You  have  there  a  very  secure  place  for  boats  in  bad  weather, 
running  in  within  a  point  behind,  or  to  the  northward  of  the  Admiral's 
stages,  like  a  great  pond,  leaving  the  planter's  house  on  the  larboard  side ; 
this  place  will  contain  above  100  boats  in  security. 

There  is  an  island  which  lies  off  the  west  point  of  the  harbour,  called 
Gull  island,  off  which  they  used  to  fish  ;  from  the  said  island  the  harbour 
lies  in  N.  about  a  mile.  There  are  several  islands  which  are  without, 
off  Bonaventure,  the  one  is  from  the  port  S.  »S.  VV.  5  or  6  miles,  called 
Oreen  island,  which  is  a  pretty  large  island,  and  you  see  it  as  soon  as  you 
come  out  of  Trinity  harbour,  in  fair  weather  ;  another  island  lies  S.  W.  by 
S.  3  miles,  and  another  island  without  that,  about  4  or  b  miles  from  Bona- 
venture :  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  S. 

From  Bonaventure  head  to  the  Horsechops  is  E.  N.  E.  3|  leagues. 

From  Bonaventure  head  to  Trinity  harbour,  is  N.  E.  by  N.  about  3 
leagues  :  between  which  are  some  bays,  but  not  for  ships  to  ride  in,  un- 
less the  wind  is  off  the  shore. 

The  Horsechops  and  Sherwick  point  (being  the  north  point  of  Trinity 
harbour)  lie  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  one  from  the  other,  2  leagues.  Be- 
tween the  Horsechops  and  Trinity  harbour  are  two  places  where  ships 
used  to  fish  ;  the  one  is  English  harbour,  and  is  W.  N.  VV.  from  the 
Horsechops  2  miles,  and  after  you  are  about  a  point,  tends  E.  N.  E.  again; 
it  is  a  clean  bay,  and  you  ride  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water  :  a  planter  or  two 
live  here. 

From  English  harbour  to  Salmon  cove,  the  course  is  N.  W.  by  W. 
westerly  about  half  a  league  ;  it  is  a  place  for  fishing,  and  there  is  a  rivei 
which  runs  up  about  2  miles  to  the  northward. 

Without  Salmon  cove  is  a  headland,  called  Foxes  island,  yet  joins  to  the 
main  by  the  neck  of  beach.  To  the  northward  of  the  said  island,  or  head- 
land, between  it  and  Sherwick  point,  runs  in  a  bay,  called  Robin  Hood's  ; 
and  in  the  said  bay  behind  a  point  which  lies  out,  small  ships  ride,  and  fish 
there. 

From  the  Horsechops  to  Trinity  harbour,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W. 
about  2  leagues.  Trinity  harbour  is  the  best  and  largest  harbour  in  all 
the  land,  having  several  arms  and  coves,  where  many  hundrod  ships  may 
all  ride  land-locked  :  It  is  a  place  which  you  may  turn  in  or  out,  being 
bold  too  on  either  side,  neither  is  there  any  danger  but  what  you  see,  on- 
ly going  into  the  S.  W.  arm,  where  the  Admiral's  stage  usually  is,  lies 
a  shoal  called  the  Muschel  bank,  which  shoots  off  from  the  point,  within 
the  small  island,  on  the  larboard  side  going  in,  and  lies  over  N.  YV.  about 
a  third  of  the  breadth  of  that  arm  which  you  must  avoid  :  Being  within 
that  bank,  which  will  discover  itself  by  the  colour  of  the  water,  you  may 
edge  close  to  the  south  shore,  if  you  please,  or  keep  your  lead  going,  to 
avoid  the  Muschel  bank,  giving  it  a  little  distance  ;  you  may  anchor  in  11, 
12  or  10  fathoms,  and  you  may  come  so  near  to  the  stage  on  shore,  as  to 
make  a  stage  with  topmasts  to  your  stage  on  shore,  to  lade  or  unlade  your 
ship.  It  is  a  most  excellent  harbour  ;  for  after  you  are  in  this  S.  W.  arm, 
there  is  another  runs  up  W.  N.  W.  near  2  miles,  and  near  the  head  of 
that  another  runs  up  S.  S.  W.  but  there  is  a  bar  or  ledge,  at  the  entrance 
«.»f  this  S.  S.  W.  arm,  but  the  former  W.  N.  W.  is  a  large  place,  and  good 
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anchoring  lor  500  sail  of  ships.  You  have  besides  these  aforementioned 
arms,  the  mnin  harhour,  turning  or  lying  up  N.  N.  W.  and  being  within 
the  harbour's  mouth,  you  may  ride  in  a  cove,  large  and  good  on  the  star- 
board or  cast  side,  and  land-locked  in  good  ground,  where  planters  live  ; 
and  over  against  that  cove,  on  the  larbourd  or  west  side,  are  two  other 
coves  ;  the  northernmost  of  them  is  called  the  Vice  Admiral's  cove,  for 
the  conveniency  of  curing  tish  ;  and  above,  or  to  the  northward  of  this, 
is  a  large  cove  or  arm,  called  God  Almighty's  cove,  where  there  is  room 
enough  for  3  or  400  sail  of  ships  to  ride,  all  in  clear  ground,  neither 
winds  nor  sea  can  hurt  you,  nor  any  tide,  in  which  place  ships  may  lay 
undiscovered,  until  you  run  up  so  far  as  to  bring  it  open.  Several  other 
places  there  are  in  this  excellent  harbour,  good  clean  ground,  tough  clay 
in  all  the  arms  and  coves  of  Trinity,  and  have  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  with- 
in two  boat's  length,  off  the  shore,  any  where,  and  6,  7,  8,  9;  10,  12,  and 
14  fathoms,  and  some  places  more,  iu  the  middle  of  the  arms  and  chan- 
nels, as  you  please  ;  you  may  turn  in  or  out  as  aforesaid,  observing  your 
tide,  which  rises  there  about  4  feet,  sometimes  more.  For  not  only 
Shenvick  point  is  bold,  which  is  the  northernmost,  but  also  Salvages 
which  is  the  southernmost. 

From  the  Horsechops  to  the  south  head  of  Cattalina  bay,  is  N.  E.  by  N. 
and  N.  E.  5  leagues.  About  a  league  to  the  northward  of  the  Horsechops, 
is  Green  bay  which  runs  pretty  deep  in,  but  no  place  where  ships  use 
to  ride  or  fish.  Being  past  Green  bay,  there  is  no  place  or  cove  for 
boats,  till  you  come  to  Ragged  Harbour,  or  Catalina. 

From  the  south  head  of  Cattalina  bay  to  the  north  head,  is  N.  N.  E.  3 
leagues,  between  which  two  heads  is  Ragged  harbour  and  Cattalina  har- 
bour. Cattalina  harbour  lies  from  the  south  head  N.  by  E.  northerly 
about  two  miles. 

Ragged  harbour  is  so  called  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  ragged  and 
craggy  rocks,  which  lie  before  and  within  the  harbour  ;  there  is  no  going 
into  the  southward,  with  ships,  but  only  for  boats,  and  that  you  must  be 
well  acquainted  with,  for  there  are  very  many  rocks  above  and  under 
water. 

Those  who  intend  for  Ragged  harbour,  with  a  ship,  must  go  to  the 
northward  of  all  the  aforesaid  ragged  rocks  or  islands,  that  lie  before  it 
(which  make  the  harbour)  and  run  so  far  to  the  northward  till  they  bring 
nigged  harbour  open ;  then  sail  in  between  a  round  island  which  lies 
close  to  the  main,  and  a  great  black  rock,  which  lies  off  the  north  end  of 
all  the  ragged  islands  ;  sail  in  till  they  are  about  the  middle  of  the^fore- 
said  islands,  which  will  be  to  seaward  of  them  and  anchor  there.  There 
is  a  river  of  fresh  water  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  but  no  inhabitants. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ragged  harbour,  is  the  harbour  of  Cat- 
talina, which  is  a  very  good  and  safe  harbour,  and  good  ground,  not  above 
8  fathoms,  from  3  to  4,  6,  6,  7  or  8  fathoms,  as  you  please.  You  may, 
with  a  leading  wiod,  sail  between  the  small  island,  which  is  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  the  harbour,  and  have  4  or  5  fathoms  at  the  least  soine 
through,  but  it  is  not  above  a  cable's  length  broad  ;  or  you  may  go  without 
the  said  island,  to  the  eastward  of  it,  giving  the  island  a  small  birth,  and  so 
sail  in  with  the  middle  of  the  harbour ;  for  about  a  mile  distance  from  the 
sooth  point  of  the  harbour,  E.  N.  E.  is  a  shoal,  upon  which,  if  there  be 
ever  so  small  a  sea  it  breaks  ;  but  you  may  sail  between  the  island  and 
the  shoal,  or  you  may  go  to  the  northward^  of  it,  between  the  shoal  And 
the  north  shore,  and  borrow  off  the  north  side  of  the  main,  off  Little  Cat- 
talina, a  bay  which  lies  in. 
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Being  off  Little  Cattalina,  all  the  way  to  the  harbour,  you  have  not 
above  10  fathoms,  and  from  10  to  3  and  7  fathoms,  then  8  and  9  fathoms 
again.  It  is  reported  there  is  a  rock  which  lies  about  f  of  a  cable's 
length  from  the  south  point  of  the  entering  into  the  harbour,  which  has 
but  9  or  10  feet  water  on  it ;  however,  it  is  easily  avoided,  if  any  such,  by 
keeping  something  nearer  to  the  north  shore,  till  you  are  shut  within  the 
said  point ;  for  all  the  harbour  over  is  good  sounding.  Close  to  the  shore 
within  the  harbour,  you  may  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  land-locked.  In  the  S. 
W.  arm  the  harbour  lies  in  W.  S.  YV.  or  you  may  anchor  in  3±  fathoms 
within,  to  the  southward  of  the  little  small  green  island,  within  the  said 
harbour,  or  run  up  2  miles  towards  the  river  head,  where  fresh  water 
runs  down.  In  this  harbour  you  may  anchor  in  7,  C,  5  or  4  fathoms. 
There  is  a  kind  of  a  boar  rises  in  this  place  very  often,  that  will  cause 
the  water  to  rise  3  feet  suddenly,  and  then  down  again,  and  you  have  it  2 
or  3  times  in  3  or  4  hours  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  a  very  good  harbour, 
and  abundance  of  herb  Alexander  grows  on  that  small  island  in  the  har- 
bour. Here  is  store  of  salmon  to  be  caught  at  the  head  of  the  harbour*, 
if  you  have  nets  ;  and  near  a  small  cove  in  the  YV.  N.  YV.  within  the  small 
island,  is  a  fire  stone,  of  a  glittering  colour,  a  kind  of  mineral ;  excellent 
good  wheel-locks  growing  in  the  rocks. 

From  Cattalina  harbour  to  Little  Cattalina  is  N.  N.  E.  about  half  a 
league  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  gpod  dandy  bay. 

From  Cattalina  harbour  to  the  north  head  of  the  bay,  is  N.  E.  Easter- 
ly 1£  league. 

From  the  north  head  of  Cattalina  bay  to  Flower's  point,  the  course  is 
N.  by  E.  J£  league,  off  which  point  are  sunken  rocks,  called  Flowers 
rocks :  the  sea  breaks  upon  them  in  a  swelling  (or  great)  sea,  and  they 
discover  themselves  plain,  they  lie  about  half  a  league  off  shore  ;  you 
may  go  between  the  point  of  the  Flower's  (which  has  some  rocks  lying 
off  it)  and  the  said  sunken  rocks  :  you  have  a  mark,  if  in  the  day  time, 
to  go  without  them,  which  is  to  keep  Cape  Larjan  open  to  Bird's  island,, 
and  that  will  carry  you  clear  without,  to  the  eastward  of  them,  with  any 
ship. 

From  Flower's  point  to  Bird's  island  the  course  is  N.  by  YV.  about  3| 
miles.  YVithin  the  said  Bird's  island  is  a  large  bay,  one  arm  within  the 
south  point  of  the  land*,  which  runs  up  VV.  S.  W.  a  good  distance,  where 
ships  may  ride  ;  there  is  another  arm  also  runs  up  within  some  rocks, 
which  are  above  water  ;  the  bay  runs  to  Cape  Larjan.  Bird's  island 
abounds  with  willocks,  pigeons,  gulls,  &c.  which  breed  there  in  summer. 

From  Bird's  island  to  Cape  Larjan,  the  course  is  north  easterly,  be- 
tween 2  and  3  miles, 

From  Flower's  point  to  Cape  Larjan  is  N.  half  a  point  westerly  ;  Cape 
Larjan  is  but  a  low  point,  off  which  lies  a  great  rock,  above  water. 

From  Cape  Larjan  to  Spiller's  point  is  N.  N.  YV.  a  small  league  ;  be- 
tween which  cape  and  Spiller's  point  runs  in  a  pretty  deep  bay,  over 
which  point  between  that  and  Cape  Larjan,  you  will  see  the  high  land  of 
'Port  Bonavista,  when  you  are  a  good  distance  off  at  sea,  being  high  land. 
Spiller's  point  is  indifferent  high,  steep  up  and  bold  too. 

From  Spiller's  point  to  Cape  Bonavista,  the  course  is  N.  N.  YV.  about 
a  league,  between  which  is  a  very  great  and  deep  bay,  so  that  men  unac- 
quainted, would  judge  that  there  went  in  the  harbour  of  Bonavista.  It  is 
but  a  small  distance  of  2£  miles  over,  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to  Port 
Bonavista,  by  land,  and  is  but  a  mere  neck  of  land.  From  Red  head  bay 
to  this  bay  is  not  above  half  a  musket  shot.    The  head  of  Cape  Bonavista 
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appears  at  a  distance  of  a  sky  colour.  About  J  of  a  mile  N.  by  W.  from 
the  cape  is  a  small  is- land,  called  Gull  island,  easy  to  be  known,  being  dif- 
ferent heights,  and  highest  in  the  middle,  and  makes  something  like  tlu* 
form  of  a  Fleur  de  Lys,  or  a  hat  with  great  brims  ;  you  may  see  it  4  or  5 
leagues  off,  in  clear  weather  ;  and  N.  E.  about  a  league  from  Cape  Bo- 
navista,  is  a  ledge  of  about  10  fathoms  water  on  it,  where  boats  use  to  tish. 
Cape  Bonavista  lies  in  lat.  49°  10\ 

From  Cape  Bonavista,  to  Port  Bonavista,  the  course  is  S.  W.  about  6 
mile.*.  If  you  come  from  the  southward,  and  intend  for  Bonavista,  you 
may  sail  between  Gull  island  and  the  cape,  they  being  bold  too,  and  about 
*J  of  a  mile  asunder,  but  you  must  leave  Green  island  on  your  larboard 
side,  going  to  Bonavista,  for  between  it  and  the  main  is  but  narrow,  and 
some  places  shoal  rocks,  not  safe  for  ships  to  pass  through  ;  but  you  may 
sail  between  the  said  Green  island  and  the  Stone  island,  with  any  ship 
without  danger,  being  safe  and  bold ;  or  you  may  go  to  the  west- 
ward of  Stone  island  and  run  to  the  southward  till  you  open  the  bay  or 
harbour  of  Bonavista  and  arc  past  Moses  point,  and  so  to  the  southward 
of  the  rocks,  called  the  Sweeres,  which  are  high  rocks,  within  which 
you  ride  (for  there  is  no  passage  to  the  northward  of  them)  and  lie  in  II. 
10,  9,  8,  7,  6  or  5  fathoms,  as  you  please,  and  must  always  have  a  good 
anchor  in  the  S.  W.  and  another  fast  in  the  Sweeres,  or  anchor  in  the  N. 
W.  for  westerly  winds  blow  right  into  the  road.  It  flows  generally  to  the 
northward  about  Bonavista,  and  the  places  adjacent,  W.  N.  W.  that  is,  a 
W.  N.  W.  moon  makes  the  highest  water,  which  most  masters  of  ships  us- 
ing these  parts  have  observed. 

With  small  vessels  you  may  go  between  Green  island  and  the  main  (hut 
not  with  great  ships)  and  so  to  Red  head  ;  but  the  bay  between  the  points 
(over  against  Green  island)  and  Red  head,  is  all  foul  ground  to  anchor  in. 
A  little  distance,  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  is  a  sunken  rock, 
but  with  boats  you  may  go  between  the  shore  and  it  ;  the  sea  breaks  on  it. 
Being  past  Red  head,  you  sail  S.  W .  to  Moses  point ;  between  which  2 
points  is  a  large  bay  or  cove,  called  Bay  lis  cove,  where  you  may  anchor 
•m  occasion.  There  is  a  stage  kept  generally  for  fishing  every  year,  on 
ihe  larbour  or  north  side  of  the  bay* 

From  the  east  part  of  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  latitude 
45°  00'  to  the  east  part  of  the  bank  Queco,  in  lat.  44°  16'  is  considered 
by  those  who  have  run  it,  120  leagues  distant.  The  north  part  of  the 
bank  Queco,  in  lat.  45°  0b'— the  S.  W.  of  (^ueco,  in  44°  10'  and  the  Isle 
of  Sables,  in  the  latitude  44°  16',  juid  about  14  leagues  to  the  westward 
*jf  bank  Cfcieco  ;  the  N.  part  of  Hueco,  on  a  west  course,  is  about  ltf 
leagues  in  length  ;  from  the  X.  W.  part  of  Queco,  to  the  harbour  of 
Causo,  is  N.  W.  by  \V.  l  W.  39  leagues,  after  you  have  lost  soundings  off 
i^ueco,  on  which  is  commonly  about  35  fathoms,  unless  on  the  S.  E.  part, 
where  (and  on  a  certain  spot  near  the  middle)  there  is  but  18  fathoms  af- 
ter you  are  to  the  westward  of  Queco,  and  also  before  you  have  100  and 
95  fathoms  black  mud  ;  there  is  a  small  narrow  bank,  about  2  leagues  to 
the  N.  W.  of  the  middle  of  Queco,  but  it  reaches  not  so  far  to  the  north- 
ward as  the  north  part  of  Qucco  :  about  20  leagues  W.  N.  W.  from  the 
N.  W.  point  of  Queco  you  will  strike  ground  on  Frenchman's  bank,  which 
is  a  narrow  bank,  that  stretches  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  athwart  the  har- 
bour of  Causo,  about  9  leagues  off ;  you  must  keep  your  lead  going  when 
you  reckon  yourself  nigh  this  bank,  or  else  on  the  N.  \V.  course  you 
will  *oon  be  over  it,  being  not  past  3  leagues  broad,  and  when  over  it  you 
have  100  and  95  fathom-,  black  mud  ;  it  is  the  best  way  to  fall  to  the 
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westward  of  Can  so,  because  on  the  French  coast  you  have  no  soundings, 
and  the  winds  in  the  summer  are  generally  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  and  very 
•ften  foggy. 

The  ground  to  the  westward  of  Causo  rises  very  sudden  from  100,  95, 
70  to  40  fathoms,  hard  ground  ;  then  you  are  not  past  2  or  3  miles  off  the 
land  ;  be  careful  of  sailing  in  with  Causo  in  foggy  weather,  for  S.  E.  and 
E.  S.  E.  from  it  lie  sunken  rocks,  which  in  fair  weather  seldom  appear  at 
high  water. 


Courses  and  distances  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  between  Cape  Race 

and  Cape  Spear. 

ITJ*  These  courses  set  by  a  Meridian  Compass,  with  allowance  for  Variation 


From  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Ballard 

Cape  Ballard  to  the  south  point  of  Renowes 
Cape  Ballard  to  Renowes  rock,  which  is  high 

water  

Cape  Ballard  to  Ferryland  head,  . 
Renowes  point  to  Feruowes,  N.  E.  by  N.  and  N 

N.  E.  and  N.  ... 
Renowes  to  Ferryland  head 
Fernowes  to  Bald  head 
Bald  head  to  Ferryland  head 
Bald  head  to  Black  head 
Black  head  to  Ferryland  head 
Blackhead  to  Agua  Fort 


head   

Agua  Fort  to  Crow  island 
Crow  island  to  Ferryland  head 
Ferryland  head  to  Cape  Broyl  head 
the  East  end  of  Buoy  island  to  Cape  Broyl  head 
Ferryland  head  to  the  S.  of  Gull  island,  which  is  of 

Whitless  bay  • 
Ferryland  head  to  Cape  Spear 
Cape  Broyl  head  the  bay  or  harbour  Cape  Broy 

lies  in  ...... 

Cape  Broyl  head  to  the  N.  head  of  Cape  Broyl  liar 

bour,  or  Brigus  point  .... 
the  said  N.  point  of  Cape  Broyl  harbour  inlc 

Brigus,  is  ....... 

Cape  Broyl  head  to  Cape  Neddick 
Cape  Neddick  to  Baline  head 
Cape  Broyl  to  Baline  head 

Baline  head  to  Baline,  is  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  W. 

|  of  a  mile   

Baline  head  to  Isles  de  Spear,  the  body  of  them 
Baline  head  to  the  S.  E.  end  of  Spear  island 
Baline  head  to  the  S.  E.  end  of  Goose  island 
Baline  head  to  Green  island 
Baline  head  to  Gull  island  .  • 

Baline  head  to  Bay  Bull's  head 
Baline  head  to  the  N.  point  of  Momable  bay,  or  S. 

point  of  Whitless  bay       .  » 
the  North  point  of  Momable's  bay,  or  South  point 

of  Whitless  bay,  to  Bay  Bulls,  South  point 
the  said  point  of  Momables  to  Green  island 
the  said  point  of  Momables  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  Gull 

island   

he  said  point  to  the  South  end  of  Gull  island 

12 


i 

Courses. 
|N.  N.  E. 
N.  N.  E. 

Leagues. 
34  or  4 
2 

N.  E.  J  Northerly 
N.  E.  by  N.  *  N. 

2 

5 

N.  N.  E.  h  E. 
N.  E.  by  N.  £  N. 
N.  N.  E. 

N.  E.  by  N.  J  Nly. 
N. 

N.  E.  by  E. 
N.  W.  by  N. 

1ft 

1 

U 

4 

1 

ift 

East  Northerly 
E.  &  N.  E.  bv  E. 
E.  by  S. 
N.  by  E. 
VS.  N.  E. 

2 
11 

ft 

H 
1 

N.  N.  E. 

11 

W.  N.  W. 

2ft 

N.  by  W. 

4 

N.  W.J  W. 

N.  by  E.  Northerly 

N.  E.  by  N. 

N.  N.  E.  £  Nly. 

I 

2*1-6 

N.  W.  by  W. 
N.  N.  E. 
N.E. 
E.  by  N. 

N.  E.  £  Northerly 
N.  E.  by  N. 
N.  E.  by  N. 

ft 
ft 

1ft 

2 

3ft 

N.  N.  E.  ft  Nly. 

1 

N.  E.  by  N. 
S.  E. 

i 

1 

N.  E. 
E.  N.  E. 

i  - 
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from  the  south  point  of  Bay  Bulls  to  the  N.  point  of  Bay 
Bulls  ...... 

Bay  Bulls  to  the  south  point  of  Petty  harbour,  the 
Spout  between  ..... 

the  south  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  the  north  point 
of  Petty  harbour  .... 

the  north  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  Cape  Spear 

Cape  de  Spear  to  St.  John's  harbour 


Courses.  League 

N.  E.  northerly  1-6 

N.  E.  by  N.  3 

N.  N.  E.  1 

N.  E.  by  N.  1 

N.W.  byN.  Ik 


Tlie  courses  and  Distances  on  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Spear 
to  Bay  Verds,  Bacalieu,  and  several  Ports  and  Headlands  in  the  Bay  of 
Consumption  or  Conception. 


from  Cape  Spear  to  Cape  St.  Francis,  X.  and  N.  by  W 
and  If.  W.  by  N.  . 
Cape  Spear  to  St.  John's 
Cape  Spear  to  Sugarloaf 
Cape  Spear  to  Bed  head 
St.  John's  to  Small  point 
Small  point  to  Sugarloaf 
Sugarloaf  to  Bed  head 
Bed  head  to  the  South  pO'mt  of  Torbay 
the  south  point  of  Toibay  to  the  Green  cove,  or  an- 
choring place   

the  south  point  of  Torbay  to  the  north  point,  called 
Flat  rock 


the  north  point  of  Torbay,  or  Flat  rock,  to  Bed  head  If.  by  W. 


Flat  rock  to  Brack  head  (by  north) 

Black  head  to  Cape  St.  Francis 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Bay  Verds  hrad 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  island  Baca  lieu 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Belle  Isle,  in  the  bay  of  Con- 
sumption ...... 

Cape  St.  Franci6  to  Green  bay,  in  the  bay  of  Con- 
sumption   

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Black  Head,  in  the  bay  of  Con- 
sumption ...... 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  the  north  point  of  Carbonera 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Spaniard's  bay 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Port  Grove 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Hulyhcad,  which  is  the  bottom 
of  Consumption  bay 

Holy  road  to  Haibour  Main 

Harbour  Main  to  Salmon  Cove 

Salmon  Cove  to  Collier's  bay 

Collier's  bay  to  Brigus  (by  north) 

Brigus  to  Burnt  head  (which  is  the  south  point  of 
Porto  Grove  Bay)  .... 

Haibour  Main  to  Burnt  head 

Burnt  head  to  the  south  part  of  Great  Belle  Isle 

Burnt  head  to  the  north  part  of  Great  Belle  Isle 

Burnt  head  lo  Cape  St.  Francis       .  . 

Burnt  head  to  the  south  point  of  Bay  Roberts 

Burnt  head  to  Cupid's  Core  .       .  . 

the  south  point  of  Bay  Boberts  to  the  north  point  of 
Bay  Boberts 

the  south  point  of  Bay  Boberts  to  the  south  point  of 
Belli-  I*le 

the  north  point  of  Bay  Boberts  to  the  north  point  of 

Spaniard's  Bay 
Spaniard's  Bay  to  the  south  point  of  Harbour  Grace 
the  north  point  of  Harbour  Orace  to  Carbonera       IV.  by  E. 


Courses. 

N.  by  W . * 
N.  W.byN. 
X. 
N. 

N.  E.  by  N. 
N.  by  E. 
N. 

If.  by  W.  4  westerly 
W.  by  If. 
X.  E. 


N.  by  W.  £  westerly 
X.  W. 

N. 

N.  by  E. 

S.  W.  &  S.  W.  by  S 

If.  W.JN. 

N.  W. 
W.  *  N. 
W.  S.  W.  *  S. 
S.W.  by  VV. 

S.  W.  by  S. 
N.W.by  W. 
N.  W. 
X. 

If.  X.  E. 


If. 
N. 
E. 


by  W. 
4E. 
by  N. 


X.  E.  by  E 
N.  E.  by  E 
N.  by  E. 

w.  s.  w. 


.My. 


N.  W. 

E.  S.  E.  easterly 

X.  by  W.  northerly 
N.  N.  E. 


Leagues. 

2  !-</ 

i 

I 

1 
1 

f 

2 

n  or  9 

6* 

6 
7 
9 

9J  or  10 
124  °r  13 

I 

i 

i 

1 

3i  or  4 
3 
4 
10 

H 
l 


3 
I 

n 
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From  Carbonera  to  Bay  Verds,  rf.  E.  by  N.  and  N.  E. 
Carbonera  to  Black  head  (N.'E.  northerly) 
Bay  Verds  to  Flarnborough  head 
Bay  Verds  head  to  the  S.  \V.  end  of  Bacalieu 
Bay  Verds  head  to  Split  point,  which  is  against  Ba- 
<aiieu  island   


Courses. 
N.  E.  northerly 
N.  E.  northerly 
S.  VV.  by  W. 
E.  by  N. 

E.  N.  E. 


League*, 
104 

2 
14 

4 


Courses  and  distances  from  Split  Point,  which  is  1£  mile  from  Bay  Verds 
head  in  Newfoundland,  to  several  places  in  the  Bay  of  Trinity. 


from  Split  point  to  the  Grates 

the  point  of  Grates  to  the  N.  W.  or  N.  end  of  Ba- 
calieu ...... 

the  Grates  to  Break  Heart  point,  N.  by  W.  and  W 

by  N.  .  .    \  . 

Break  Heart  point  to  Sherwick  point,  near  Old 

Perlican  ... 
Sherwick  point  is  about  a  mile  or  more  into  the 

road,  but  90  passage  for  a  ship  jto  the  northward 

of  the  island  .... 
the  Grates  to  the  south  head  of  Catalina  bay 
the  Grates  to  1  lie  Horsechops 
the  Grates  to  Bonnventure  harbour  in  N.  W.  by  W. 

4  westerly,  and  

Ihe  north  end  of  Bacalieu  to  Catalina  harbour,  N. 

N.  W.  northerly  .... 
Sherwick  point,  at  Old  Perlican,  to  the  south  head 

at  Catalina  

Sherwick  point  to  the  middle  of  the  highland  of 

Green  Bay   

Sherwick  point  to  the  highlands  of  the  Horsechops 
Sherwick  to  Bonaventure  head  (the  high  land  of  it) 
Sherwick  to  Salvages  point  ... 
Sherwick  or  Old  Perlican  to  New  Perlican 
Old  Perlican  to  Silly  Cove  .... 
Silly  Cove  to  Random  head 
SiHy  Cove  to  Bonaventure  head 
Bonaventure  head  to  Bonaventure,  N.  W.  by  W.  L 

N.W.byN. 
Bonaventure  head  to  Ireland's  Eye 
Bonaventure  head  to  Trinity  harb< 
Bonaventure  head  to  the  Horsechops 
the  Horsechops  to  Sherwick  point,  being  the  north 

point  of  Trinity  harbour 
the  Horsechops  to  the  South  head 
the  south  head  of  Catalina  bay  to  the  northward 
the  south  head  of  Catalina  bay  to  Catalina  harbour  N 
the  north  head  of  Catalina  bay  to  Flower's  point 
the  Flowers  rocks  sunken  arc  about  a  mile  and  a 

half  from  off  the  shore 
Flower's  point  to  Bird's  island 
Flower's  point  to  Cape  Larjan 
Cape  Larjan  to  Spider's  point 
Cape  Larjan  to  Cape  Bona  vista 
Cape  Bonavistato  Moses  point,  entering  Port  Bo- 

navista  ... 
Cape  Bonavista  to  Gull  island 
Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  Freels 
Cape  Bonavista  to  Salvages 

Cape  Bonavista  to  Stone  island,  over  the  north  end 

of  Green  island    •  . 
Port  Bonavista  to  Keel's  point  W.  5  leagues, Salvages 

Jying  to  the  northward  of  Keels  about  3  league 


Courses. 
N.  N.  W. 

E.byS. 

N.  W.  by  W.  north. 
S.W.byS. 


S.  S.  w. 
Nt  by  E. 
A*.  W.  by  N. 

S.  E.  by  E.  £  eastcr. 

N.  N.  W.  £  norther 

N.  a  little  easterly 

N.  by  W.  westerly 
N.  N.  W.  northerly 
N.  W.  northerly 
VV.  by  S. 

w.  s.  w. 

w!  S.'  VV.  southerly 
N.  W. 
N.  by  E. 

N.by  W. 

w.  s.  w. 

N.  N.  E. 
E.  N.  E. 

W.  by  N. 
N.  \V:  by  S. 
N.  N.  E. 

N.  E. 
N.  by  E.  northerly 

E. 

N.  by  W. 
N.  £  westerly 
N.  N.  W. 

N.  N.  W.  *  norther 


Leagues. 

2 

H 


10 

9 

11  or  !• 

13 
12 

94 

9 

94 

34 

8 

7 

54  or  6 

9  . 

l 


VV. 

by  W. 
N.  W. 
W.  N.  W. 

W. 


24 
34 

24 
4 

24 
14 
14 

4 

2 
1 

2 


4 

10  or 

9 


It 
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Depth  of  Water  on  the  Bank,  and  of  the  sonth  part  of  tht  Cm*  0/  St 

foundland. 


C;ipc  Hare  Wrtl.  and  )  Cape  Race  W.  43  leagues,  ami  Cspe  Spear  N.W.  (  40  fstbv  reuztifishui.fr*, 
Cape  Spear  N.W.  byW.  \    by  W.  little  weaterly,  39  leagues,  you  have    )  small wooes,  ia»uK 

)  Renowes  W.  by  N.  68  leagues,  and  Cape  Spear  I     ....  _  . 
Spear  \  W.  N.  V7.  northerly  65  leatui-s.  you  have  then?  95  h"mm  »kM*is 
)95  f;it>io<niOO  the  outer  edRt.-  of  ihu  main  bank  (     WR,l«>n>*  Itlaek.  »pecks 


Renowes  &  Cape 


P/a«i  and  Latitude. 


Renowes  and 
Cape  Spear 
Kc.-nowes  and 
Capu  Spear 
FerryUnd  head 
Cape  Spear  and 
Ray  Bulls 
Ke.vylmd  head  and 
Capt  Spear 
Kerry  land  heml 
Cape  Broyle 
Ray  Rulls  and 
Care  5pc*r 
Kerry  !«n-l  bead 


H, 


:ilj 


Ferrvlap '  head 
Cape  Hrwylc 
Fern  land  head  and 
Ray  hulls 
Cape  Broyle 

Capn  Broyle  and 
Hay  Rulls 
Bay  Bulls 


Whitless  Bay  and 
Cape  Spear 
Torhav 


46®  45'  I 
470  22"  > 
46°  4B'  \ 
470  22  ' > 
46°  50* 
470 
47° 

460  5ff 
47°  2'f 
46°  50' 
46° 
47°  . 
170  2*  . 
46»  60"  ) 
470  \\'\ 

469  5o'  ' 
460  54' 
46«  50/  I 

470  W'i 
46°  54' 


1  50*  « 
1  22"  J 

ir, 

iff 

50' 
54'  ) 

u'5 

'22') 


W. 

W.  N.  W. 
W. 

W.  N.  W.  N.ly 


tf  Iht 


W.  by  northerly 

I" 

W.  by  N.  N.ly 


W.  by  N.  N.ly 
W.  N.  W.  k  N.I 
W.  by  N.  N.ly 


46°  54' 
470  II' 
ditto  } 
ditto  J 
ditto  S 
470  08'  » 
470  22-> 
470  33' 


W.  by  N.  N.ly 

W.  by  N. 
W.  by  N. 

W.  by  N 

W  by  N.  N.ly 
W.  N.  W. 
W.  B.  W.  W.ly 
N.  W.  by  W. 
W.  by  N  4  N.ly 
W.  by  N.  N.ly 
W.  by  N.  N.ly 
W.  N.  W. 
N.W.byW. 
^V.  ,1V.  "  * 


"TO" 


Fath>. 


44 

30 
37 
33 
31 
30 
29 

26 


28 


24 

17 
13 

13 

12 

10 


65 
60 
50 

45  > 
34  > 

66 


44 


62 


63 


85 


RO 


5* 

52 

58 

BO 
85 

95 

94 
57 
50 

45 

64 


Lat  qf 
V$tttl. 

4«>° 


Fine  whit. ,»,]. 
Fine  land 


Sand. 


Oo/.y  greuad 


Fine 


[•(ones  J 

H lack  sand  and  seme  smaliU 
Rough  grouod. 
Fine  sand  and  Atones. 
Fine  tand. 

Rough  ground. 


The  Virgins  are  rocks  lying  about  23  leagues  east  from  Cape  Race  ;  they  lie  E.  N.  E. 
about  4  miles  in  length,  and  the  shoalest  is  about  20  feet  water.  Sometimes  the  sea 
breaks  very  high  upon  them,  which  renders  them  very  dangerous,  besides  a  very  strong 
current  often  sets  about  them.  Ships  sometimes  anchor  on  them  a  fishing,  in  about  12 
and  14  fathoms. 

As  to  the  brink  of  Newfoundland,  there  are  soundings  from  the  outer  odgc  of  the  main 
bank  to  the  height  of  the  ground,  where  generally  ships  lie  to  catch  fish,  and  which  is 
about  40  leagues  distant  from  the  Innd,  and  then  the  soundings  in  along  are  uncertain. 
The  bank  goes  quite  to  the  land  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ballard,  where  the  bank  falls 
more  to  the  eastward,  and  the  water  is  deeper,  and  so  increases  along  to  the  northward. 
To  the  southward  of  Cape  Race,  and  to  the  westward,  is  shoal  water,  2  leagues  off  the 
shore,  not  above  20  or  22  fathoms  ;  and  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Fine  it  is  still  shoalcr. 
at  the  same  distance. 

The  outer  or  false  bank  is  about  110  or  115  leagues  from  the  land,  and  is  thought  to 
be  about  14  or  IS  leagues  broad  in  the  middle;  and  from  the  inucr  edge  of  it  to  the  main 
bank  are  near  30  leagues  and  no  soundings  between  them.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
many  inlands  of  ice  lie  between  these  banks,  very  dangerous,  when  foggy.  The  best 
part  lor  fijhing  is  fron»  100  to  140  miles  off  the  shore,  which  is  the  shoalest  part  of  the 
bank. 

From  Mistaken  point  to  the  Powles,  or  entering  of  Trespassy,  is  W.  N.  W.  5  leagues  ; 
there  is  a  deep  bay  on  the  back  side  or  east  side  of  Powles,  and  a  neck  of  beach,  so  that 
you  we  the  ship's  masts  over  it,  but  very  dangerous  to  be  embayed  in  that  place,  the  sea 
commonly  falling  in  there,  and  no  current  to  help  you  out ;  therefore,  if  you  intend  for 
Trespass)*,  stand  over  to  ("ape  Pine  till  you  see  the  harbour  open,  and  then  bear  into  the 
harbour  according  as  you  have  the  wind,  Cape  Pioe  being  safe  and  bold  to  sail  along 
that  side,  &c 
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Directions  for  navigating  the  Bay  of  Placentia,  on  the  South 
Coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge  to 
Cape  St.  Mary's. 

[N.  B.    The  Bearings  and  Courses  arc  true  Bearings  and  Distances,  and  not  by  Com- 
pass, the  variation  of  the  Compass  being  19°  30'  W.] 

CAPE  St.  Mary's  to  the  east,  and  Cape  Chapeaurouge  to  the  west, 
form  the  entrance  of  Placentia  Bay  ;  They  lie  east  and  west  of  each 
other,  in  latitude  46°  53'  N.  distant  from  each  other  16  leagues. 

Cape  Chapeaurouge  has  already  been  described  :  From  it  to  Sauker 
head  (which  is  a  high  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf)  the  course  is  £. 
N.  E.  distant  3  miles  ;  between  them  lie  the  harbours  of  Great  and  Lit- 
tle St.  Laurence  which  have  also  been  described. 

From  Sauker  head  to  Small  point  (which  is  the  lowest  land  hereabouts) 
the  course  is  N.  63°  E.  2  miles  :  And  from  Small  point  to  Corbin  head, 
(which  is  a  Very  high  bluff  head)  is  N.  E.  2£  miles  :  There  are  many 
high  head  lands  between  them,  which  form  several  coves,  the  bottom  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  sailing  along  shore.  The  coast  is  clear  of  rocks, 
and  30  fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  but  no  shelter  for  any  thing.  From 
Corbin  head  to  .Shalloway  point,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  £  E.  4{  miles. 
Between  them,  and  nearly  on  the  same  course,  lie  2  very  high  round  isl- 
ands, called  Corbin  and  Little  Burin.  Corbin  island  has  very  much  thq 
appearance  of  Chapeaurouge,  when  coming  in  with  the  land,  and  seen 
through  the  fog.  These  islands  are  high,  and  are  little  more  than  a  cable  a 
length  from  the  shore. 

From  Corbin  head  to  Cat  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  4  miles  nearly  ; 
this  is  a  high  round  island  near  the  south  end  of  Great  Burin  island. 

About  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Corbin  head,  in  a  bight,  lies  Corbin 
harbour,  which  is  very  good  for  small  vessels.  The  best  anchorage  is  in 
the  N.  arm,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  opposite  a 
cove  on  the  starboard  side.  One  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  this 
harbour,  and  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  is  a  sunken  rock,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather,  and  has  not  depth  sufficient  at  low  wateT 
for  a  boat  to  go  over  it.  Vessels  bound  for  this  harbour  must  avoid  a. 
shoal  which  lies  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  south  point  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  on  which  is  only  2  fathoms  water.  Between  the 
two  high  round  islands,  aforementipned,  and  the  main,  there  is  from  7  to  15 
fathoms,  and  no  danger  but  what  may  be  seen  :  In  case  ships  should  fall 
in  close  with  the  land  in  the  fog,  they  may  occasionally  sail  within  them, 
although  the  passage  is  little  more  than  a  cable's  length  wide. 

Great  Burin  island  lies  nearly  N.  and  S.  is  2£  miles  in  length,  and  high 
land :  near  the  north  end  is  another  high  island,  about  £  of  a  mile  in 
length,  called  Pardy's  island.  On  the  main,  within  these  islands,  lie  the 
harbours  of  Great  and  Little  Burin. 

Shalloway  island  lies  N.  W.iW.I  mile  from  Cat  island,  and  N.  E.  by 
N.  ^  E.  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Little  Burin  island  :  the  passage  into 
Burin  harbours,  from  the  southward,  is  to  the  westward  of  Shalloway  isl- 
and, between  that  and  the  Neck  point :  take  care  to  give  Poor  island  a 
birth  on  your  larboard  hand :  After  you  arc  within  Shalloway  island,  you 
may  anchor  in  safety  between  that  and  Great  Burin  island,  from  12  to  18 
fathoms  water.  The  best  anchorage  in  Great  Burin  harbour,  is  in  Ship 
cove.  The  course  up  to  it,  after  you  are  within  Neck  point,  is  north 
about  1±  milcj  and  is  better  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  ;  to  sail  up  to 
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it,  keep  the  west  shore  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  on  the 
eastern  shore  at  about  halt' the  way  up,  and  about  half  a  cable's  length 
from  the  shore,  directly  off,  is  a  remarkable  hole  in  the  rock  on  the  same 
side,  and  a  remarkable  gully  in  the  land,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  on 
the  western  shore.  There  is  another  rock,  on  which  is  only  21  fathoms 
water ;  it  lies  better  than  a  cable's  length  to  the  southward  of  Harbour 
point,  which  is  a  round  green  point,  of  a  moderate  height,  joined  to  Great 
Burin  island  by  a  low  narrow  sandy  neck. 

After  passing  Little  Burin  island,  1  mile  north,  you  come  into  Burin 
,  bay,  which  is  a  clear  bay,  about  a  mile  broad  every  way,  and  where  ships 
may  occasionally  anchor  safely,  being  almost  land-locked.  The  course 
into  this  bay  from  Little  Burin  island  is  north.  All  the  land  about  this 
bay  is  very  high.  In  it  are  two  islands,  one  a  low  barren  island,  called 
Poor  island  ;  the  other  which  runs  to  the  north,  is  high  and  woody,  ;md 
lies  before  the  mouth  of  Burin  inlet,  on  the  other  side  of  which  vessels 
may  pass  up  the  inlet.  A  little  within  the  entrance,  on  the  east  side,  half 
a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  is  a  rock  covered  at  J  flood,  at  If  mile 
from  the  entrance  ;  near  the  middle  is  another  rock,  to  the  west  of  which 
is  very  good  anchorage. 

The  S.  VV.  entrance  into  Burin  harbour,  which  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  is  formed  by  Shalloway  island  and  the  Neck  point,  in  which  there 
is  no  danger  giving  a  birth  to  Poor  island  on  the  larboard  side.  When  in 
Burin  bay,  the  course  through  the  S.  W.  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  E. 
N.  E.  and  when  past  the  points  that  form  the  entrance,  the  course  is 
worth  up  the  harbour,  which  is  better  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  1£  mile  long  up  to  Ship's  cove,  where  it  is  half  a  mile  wide  every 
way.    This  is  the  best  anchorage. 

There  are  only  two  dangers  within  Burin  harbour  that  do  not  appear 
above  water :  the  first  is  a  small  shoal  on  the  starboard  side,  about  half 
way  up  the  harbour,  directly  off  a  remarkable  hole  in  the  cliff  on  the 
starboard  side,  going  up,  called  the  Oven,  and  about  half  a  cable's  length 
from  the  shore  ;  there  is  also  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite,  a  re- 
markable gully  in  the  land,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  long  mark 
to  keep  to  the  westward  of  this  rock  is,  not  to  bring  Little  Burin  island  to 
the  eastward  of  Neck  point.  The  other  shoal,  on  which  there  is  8  fa- 
thoms, is  very  small,  and  lies  about  a  cable's  length  S.  S.  W.  from  Har- 
bour point. 

The  east  passage  into  Burin  harbour  is  not  very  safe  to  sail  in  without 
a  commanding  gale,  and  that  between  the  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  To  sail  in- 
to this  passage,  and  coming  from  the  westward,  come  not  within  2  miles 
of  the  shore  on  the  east  side  of  Burin  island,  (because  of  several  clusters 
of  rocks)  tiH  you  bring  the  north  point  of  Pardy's  island  open  to  the  north- 
ward of  Iron  island  ;  then  sail  right  in  for  Iron  island,  leaving  it  on  your 
larboard  side  going  in  ;  then  steer  for  the  said  point  of  Pardy's  island,  and 
that  will  avoid  all  danger.  It  must  be  observed,  with  the  aforementioned 
winds  there  is  commonly  a  great  swell  sets  to  the  shore  on  the  starboard 
side  going  in ;  therefore,  in  case  of  little  winds,  (which  often  happens 
when  you  are  past  Iron  island)  endeavour  to  borrow  on  Pardy's  island, 
except  the  wind  be  from  the  N .  E. 

At  the  bottom  of  Burin  bay  there  is  an  inlet,  which  runs  inland  5  miles  ; 
there  is  a  small  woody  island  just  before  the  entrance  ;  ships  may  sail  on 
either  side  ;  the  east  side  is  the  widest.  A  little  within  the  east  head  that 
forms  the  entrance,  and  half  a  cable's  length  from  th*  shore,  there  is  a 
sunken  rock,  which  is  dry  at  low  water  ;  therefore,  in  sailing  into  the  in- 
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Jet,  keep  the  west  shore  close  on  board,  for  about  a  mile  up  ;  it  lies  north, 
and  is  about  2  cables'  length  wide,  then  N.  N.  VV.  for  a  mile,  and  is 
there  half  a  mile  wide  with  a  sunken  rock  right  in  the  middle  ;  to  the 
westward  of  that  rock  there  is  good  room  and  good  anchorage,  from  7  to 
12  and  15  fathoms  water  in  the  entrance,  and  in  the  middle,  2  miles  up,  is 
from  15  to  23  fathoms,  and  from  thence  up  to  the  head  is  from  10  to  6 
fathoms. 

Iron  island  is  a  small  high  island,  tying  N.  N.  E.  £  E.  1  league  from  the 
S.  E.  point  of  Great  Burin  island,  and  S.  S.  W.  W.  1  mile  from  Mortier 
west  head,  and  E.  1|  mile  from  the  north  part  of  Pardy's  island.  Vessels 
bound  for  the  harbours  of  Burin  may  pass  on  either  side  of  Iron  island, 
the  only  danger  passing  to  the  northward  is  the  Brandys,  which  almost 
always  break  ;  they  lie  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  a 
low  rock  above  water,  close  under  the  land  of  Mortier  west  head.  If  the 
wind  should  take  you  a-head  after  you  are  within  Iron  island,  take  care 
to  keep  Mortier  west  head  open  to  the  westward  of  Iron  island,  in  order 
to  avoid  Grigory's  rock,  on  winch  is  only  2  fathoms  water.  The  mark  to 
carry  you  on  this  rock  is,  to  bring  the  flag-staff  on  St.  George's  island  (in 
the  centre  of  the  passage  between  Great  Burin  and  Pardy's  islands  and 
Mortimer  west  head)  on  with  the  west  side  of  Iron  island  ;  this  rock  al- 
most always  breaks  :  Vessels  may  pass  with  safety  between  this  rock  and 
Iron  island,  taking  care  to  give  Iron  island  a  birth  of  one  cable's  length. 

On  the  main  within  Pardy's  island,  are  two  remarkable  white  marks  in 
the  rocks  ;  the  northernmost  of  these  marks  brought  on  with  the  north 
part  of  Pardy's  island  and  Iron  island,  N.  by  E.  |  E.  will  carry  you  on 
the  Galloping  Andrew,  a  shoal  on  which  is  5  fathoms  water. 

S.  W.  1  mile  from  Iron  island  lies  a  shoal  on  which  is  8  fathoms  water, 
called  the  White  Horse. 

Dodding  rock  lies  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  easternmost 
part  of  Great  Burin  island. 

Mortier  bank  lies  E.  by  S.  2  leagues  from  Iron  island,  and  N.  25°  E.  5 
leagues  from  Cape  Jude  :  the  shoal  part  of  this  bank  is  about  1  league 
over.  On  it  you  have  not  less  than  7  fathoms  water,  but,  by  the  fisher- 
man's account,  there  is  not  more  than  4  fathoms  on  one  part  of  it ;  in  bad 
weather,  the  sea  breaks  very  high  on  it. 

About  3  miles  to  the  N.  N.  E.  from' Iron  island  is  the  opening  of  Mor- 
tier bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  round  island,  called  Mortier  island, 
lying  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the  west  side.  Ships  may  sail  in  on  ei- 
ther side  of  it.  It  je  bold  too  all  around.  Close  to  the  first  point  beyond 
the  island,  on  the  larboard  side  going  in,  is  another  little  island,  scarcely 
perceptible,  as  it  lies  close  under  the  land  ;  and,  two  cables'  length  from 
it,  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  outer  island,  is  a  sunken  rock,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  in  bad  weather  ;  there  is  no  other  danger  in  this  bay.  At  the 
bottom  of  it,  1£  mile  from  Mortier  island,  on  the  east  side,  there  is  a 
cove,  called  Fox  cove,  wherein  is  good  anchorage,  and  room  for  1  ship 
to  moor  in  9  fathoms,  good  holding  ground.  They  will  lie  two  points  open 
to  the  sea,  that  is  from  S.  S.  E.  to  S.  E.  A  ground  swell  tumbles  into 
the  cove  in  bad  weather,  but  no  anchor  was  ever  known  to  come  home 
here.  Fishing  ships  sometimes  ride  here  the  season.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  is  the  harbour,  which  is  small  and  narrow,  but  a  very  good  one 
for  small  vessels,  where  they  lie  moored  to  the  shore.  There  is  7  and  8 
fathoms  through  the  entrance,  and  2  fathoms  when  in  the  harbour,  and 
sufficient  room  for  50  shallops  at  the  head  of  it.  Off  the  starboard  point 
going  in,  is  a  rock,  which  at  high  water  is  always  covered. 
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Croney  island  lies  N.  by  E.  nearly  2  miles  from  Mortier  east  point. 
This  is  a  round  island,  and  lies  close  to  the  shore. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Croney  island  is  the  entrance  into  Mortier 
bay  ;  at  the  entrance  on  the  west  side  is  a  small  harbour,  called  Boboy  ; 
in  it  is  9  feet  water  at  low  water.  The  course  into  Mortier  bay  is  north, 
for  about  2  miles,  and  is  f  of  a  mile  wide,  in  which  you  have  from  50  to 
70  fathoms  water,  the  land  on  each  side  being  high  :  it  then  runs  to  the 
westward  about  2  miles,  and  is  near  2  miles  wide.  In  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  the  bay  is  a  river,  which  runs  to  the  S.  W.  about  7  miles.  On  the  east 
side,  at  about  3  miles  from  the  entrance,  is  an  exceeding  good  harbour, 
called  Spanish  room,  in  which  you  may  anchor  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water, 
good  bottom,  and  lie  secure  from  all  winds.  There  is  not  the  least  dan- 
ger in  sailing  into  this  harbour,  giving  the  low  rocks  above  water  at  the 
entrance  ot  the  larboard  hand,  a  birth  of  one  cable's  length. 

Two  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  entrance  into  Mortier  bav  lies  Rock  har* 
bour,  fit  only  for  boats  by  reason  of  the  infinite  number  of  rocks  in  it,  "both 
above  and  under  water. 

From  Mortier  east  point  to  John  the  bay  point,  the  course  is  N.  25° 
E.  distance  8  miles.  Between  John  the  bay  point  and  Rock  harbour, 
lie  2  sunken  rocks,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Two  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  John  the  bay  point  lies  John  the  bay,  in 
which  is  tolerable  good  anchorage,  in  about  8  fathoms  water,  with  sandy 
bottom. 

The  Saddle  back  is  a  small  island  lying  N.  47°  E.  8  leagues  from  Cor- 
bin  head,  and  N.  55°  E.  from  Mortier  west  point,  and  N.  83°  E.  3  leagues 
from  John  the  bay  point.  Between  it  and  the  main  are  a  great  number 
of  rocks  and  islands,  which  render  this  part  of  the  coast  very  dangerous. 
There  is  a  chain  of  rocks  lying  4  mile  to  the  N.  E.  by  N.  of  the  Saddle 
back. 

Cape  J ude  is  an  island  about  2£  miles  in  length,  and  2  in  breadth  ;  it 
lies  1 £  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  the  Saddle  back  ;  on  the  south  end  of  it 
is  a  remarkable  round  hill,  which  is  called  the  Cape.  Between  this  isl- 
and and  the  main  are  a  cluster  of  islands  and  low  rocks,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  sunken  rocks  about  them,  called  the  Flat  islands,  the  innermost  of 
which  lies  about  1  mile  from  the  main. 

Audearn  island  lies  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Jude  island, 
on  the  west  side  of  which  is  a  tolerable  good  harbour.  Vessels  bound  for 
this  harbour  may  pass  between  Cape  Jude  island  and  Audearn  island,  and 
between  Crow  and  Patrick's  island,  which  are  two  small  islands,  lying  off 
the  S.  VV.  point  of  Audearn  island.  About  a  cable's  length  from  Audearn 
island,  to  the  southward  of  the  harbour,  is  a  sunken  rock  ;  the  mark  for 
avoiding  it  in  coming  from  the  southward,  is,  not  to  haul  in  for  the  har- 
bo'ir  till  you  open  a  remarkable  green  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  har- 
bour. The  best  anchorage  is  on  the  north  shore,  just  within  a  small  isl- 
and. There  is  a  spit  of  rocks  stretches  just  off  the  Green  point  on  the 
south  shore,  which  are  covered  at  high  water. 

Off  the  cast  point  of  Audearn  island  is  a  small  island,  called  Ford's  isl- 
and, on  the  west  side  of  which  is  a  sunken  rock  about  a  cable's  length 
from  the  island,  and  another  on  the  east  side,  which  almost  always  breaks. 

Broad  cove  lies  or.  the  main,  W.  i  N.  5$  miles  from  Ford's  island  ;  in 
this  cove  is  exceeding  good  anchorage,  in  8  or  9  fathoms  water. 

Cros*  istard  lies  3  miles  to  the  N.  YV.  of  Ford's  island,  is  about  1J 
mile  in  h*i:^th,  and  1  mile  in  breadth  ;  is  high  woody  land  ;  between  this 
island^ind  the  main  are  several  other  islands.    Bane  harbour  lies  on  the 
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main.  Within  these  islands  is  an  exceeding  good  harbour  for  small  ves- 
sels, the  passage  into  it  is  very  narrow,  aod  hath  in  it  2  fathoms  water, 
but  when  in,  there  is  sufficient  room  to  moor  in  3  fathoms,  good  bottom. 

Boat  harbour  lies  about  1  mile-  to  the  northward  of  Cross  island,  and 
runs  up  N.  N.  E.  1  league,  with  deep  water  to  about  half  a  mile  of  the 
head  ;  close-round  the  eastern  point  of  Boat  harbour  lies  Bay  d>J  Leau, 
which  runs  in  N.  N.  E.  |  E.  better  than  a  league. 

Long  island  is  about  4  miles  long,  aud  not  half  a  mile  broad,  is  high 
land  making  in  several  peaks ;  the  south  point  of  it  lies  N.  37°  E.  2 
leagues  from  the  Saddle  back,  and  E.  by  S.  3  miles  from  Ford's  island. 

N.  W.  2  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Long  island,  and  N.  E.  by  E.  11- 
mile  from  Ford's  island,  lies  a  small  Green  island,  which  has  a  shoal  all 
round  near  1  cable's  length. 

From  Green  Island  N.  W.  2£  miles,  and  N.  19°  E.  3  miles  from  Ford's 
island,  lies  Great  gallows  harbour  island,  which  is  high  land.  Vessels 
may  pass  on  either  side  of  this  island  into  Great  gallows  harbour,  which 
lies  1  mile  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  island.  In  this  harbour  is  exceeding  good 
anchorage  in  7  fathom*  water  on  the  starboard  side,  just  within  a  low* 
stony  point,  taking  care  to  give  the  point  a  small  birth,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  rock,  which  is  covered  at  high  water. 

Little  gallows  harbour  lies  close  round  to  the  eastward  of  Great  gal- 
lows harbour,  and  is  only  tit  for  smill  vessels,  which  must  lie  moored  to 
the  shore.  Above  a  rock  above  water,  on  the  larboard  hand,  Little  gal- 
lows harbour  island  lies  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Cape  Roger  harbour  lies  close  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Roger,  which 
is  a  high  round  barren  head,  lying  N.  15°  W.  3£  miles  from  the  south 
point  of  Long  island.  There  are  several  low  rocks  and  islands  lying  off 
the  east  point  of  the  entrance.  In  the  harbour,  1£  mile  within  the  en- 
trance, on  the  west  side,  lies  a  small  island  ;  to  the  northward  of  it,  be- 
tween that  and  the  main,  is  very  good  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water ; 
or  you  may  run  further  up,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms. 

One  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Roger  harbour  lies 
Nonsuch  ;  there  are  several  islands  lying  in  the  mouth  of  it,  and  no  safe 
anchorage  till  you  get  within  all  of  them. 

Petit  fort  is  a  very  good  harbour,  having  in  it  from  14  to  7  fathoms  wa- 
ter, good  bottom.  The  entrance  into  it  is  better  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  lies  N.  N.  E.  5  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Long  island,  and  N. 
by  W.  2*  miles  from  the  north  point  of  Long  island.  There  is  not  the  least 
danger  in  sailing  into  this  harbour ;  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  star- 
board side,  the  S.  E.  winds  heaving  in  a  great  swell  on  the  west  shore 
when  they  blow  hard. 

One  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Petit  fort  lies  the  entrance  into  Paradise 
sound,  which  runs  up  N.  E.  by  E.  4£  leagues,  and  is  about  1  mile  broad  ; 
in  it  is  very  deep  water,  and  no  safe  anchorage  till  you  get  near  the  head 
of  it.  Just  within  the  entrance  on  the  east  side,  is  a  cove  (in  which  are 
several  rocks  above  water)  is  10  fathoms  water,  but  not  safe  to  anchor 
in,  the  bottom  being  rocky. 

From  Corbiu  head  to  Marticot  island,  the  course  is  N.  48°  E.  U£ 
leagues,  nearly  ;  this  course  will  carry  you  just  without  the  Saddle  back. 
Between  Marticot  and  the  main  is  Fox  island  ;  there  is  a  safe  passage  for 
vessels  between  these  islands,  with  not  less  thau  9  fathoms  water,  but  n» 
passage  between  Fox  island  and  the  nviin.  On  the  main,  within  Marticot 
if  land,  lie  the  harbours  of  Great  and  Little  Paradise.  The  harbour  of 
Great  Paradise  is  only  fit  for  boats.    The  harbour  of  Little  Paradise  lies 
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one  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  east  point  of  Marttcot  island  :  the  only 
safe  anchorage  is  in  a  cove,  at  the  head,  on  the  larboard  side  ;  here  they 
lie  moored  to  the  shore  and  are  entirely  land-locked. 

One  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Little  Paradise  lies  La  Perche,  in  which  is 
no  safe  anchorage,  the  ground  heing  bad,  and  lies  entirely  exposed  to  the 
S.  E.  winds. 

E.  N.  E.  2  miles  from  Marticot  island  is  a  rock  above  water,  called  the 
Black  rock  ;  one  quarter  of  a  mile  within  this  rock  lies  a  sunken  rock  ;  N. 
N.  E.  \  E.  2  miles  from  this  rock  lies  Pre9que  ;  in  it  is  very  deep  water, 
but  no  safe  passage  into  it,  by  reason  of  a  number  of  rocks,  both  above  and 
under  water,  lying  before  the  entrance. 

East  4  miles  from  Presque,  and  N.  E.  by  E.  G  leagues  from  the  Saddle 
back,  lies  the  west  point  of  Merasheen  island.  This  island  is  high,  and 
runs  to  the  N.  E.  by  N.  better  than  6  leagues,  and  is  very  narrow,  the 
broadest  part  not  being  more  than  2  miles.  At  the  S.  part  of  the  island, 
near  the  west  end,  is  a  very  good  harbour,  but  small,  in  which  is  from 
to  10  fathoms  water.  To  sail  into  it  keep  the  starboard  shore  on  board, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  that  lies  one  cable's  length  off  a  nigged 
rocky  point  on  the  larboard  hand  going  in. 

Indian  harbour  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Merasheen  island,  at  about  3 
leagues  from  the  south  point ;  this  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small  island,  on 
either  side  of  which  is  a  safe  passage  into  it ;  the  only  anchorage  is  to  the 
westward  of  the  island,  and  between  it  and  the  main,  and  here  the  ground 
is  uncertain.  , 

N.  20°  W.  2£  miles  from  the  west  point  of  Merasheen  island  is  the 
Little  isle  of  Valen  ;  this  is  high  and  round,  and  lies  within  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  main  ;  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Little  isle  of  Valen  lies  the 
Great  isle  of  Valen,  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  which  is  a  small  harbour. 

On  the  main,  within  the  Great  Isle  of  Valen  lies  Clatise  harbour  : 
the  entrance  into  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  :  in  it  is  40  or  50  fa- 
thoms water.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  the  west  cove,  which  is  a  mile 
long,  but  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  in  it  is  from  17  to  20  fathoms 
water,  good  bottom. 

G rummer's  rocks  are  low  rocks  above  water,  and  lie  \\  mile  from  the 
north  end  of  Great  isle  of  Valen. 

Little  Sandy  harbour  lies  on  the  main,  and  is  a  tolerable  good  harbour ; 
in  it  you  have  6  and  7  fathoms  water,  good  bottom  ;  in  the  mouth  of  which 
is  a  low  rock  above  water.  Vessels  bound  for  the  harbour  must  pass  to 
the  northward  of  this  rock.  This  harbour  may  be  known  by  the  island 
called  Bell  island  which  lies  E.  S.  E.  \  E.  \\  mile  from  the  mouth  of  it. 
and  N.  by  E.  }  E.  13  miles  from  the  west  point  of  Merasheen  island  ;  off 
the  south  point  of  the  island  is  a  remarkable  rock,  resembling  a  bell  with 
the  bottom  upwards. 

Great  Sandy  harbour  lies  J  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Little  sandy 
harbour  ;  the  passage  into  it  is  narrow,  but  in  it  you  have  6  or  7  fathoms 
water.  There  are  two  arms  in  this  harbour,  one  running  to  the  S.  W. 
which  almost  dries  at  low  water  :  the  other  runs  to  the  N.  E.  in  which  is 
tolerable  good  anchorage.  There  are  several  low  rocks  and  islands  lying 
before  this  harbour. 

Barren  island  is  about  3J-  miles  long,  and  1  mile  broad,  is  high  lsmJ  am) 
lies  better  than  one  league  from  the  north  part  of  Merasheen  island,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  t'.ie  main.  On  the  east  side  of  this  island,  near  the 
south  end,  is  a  cove  in  which  is  tolerable  good  anchorage,  from,|0  to  it; 
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fathoms  water.  Along  the  west  side  of  this  island,  between  it  and  the 
main,  is  very  good  anchorage. 

On  the  main,  opposite  the  north  end  of  Barren  island,  lies  La  Plant,  a 
harbour  only  fit  for  boats. 

From  Barren  island  are  a  string  of  islands  quite  to  Piper's  hole,  which 
lies  3  leagues  from  the  north  part  of  Barren  island.  These  islands  are 
about  half  a  mite  from  the  main,  having  from  17  to  7  fathoms  water,  good 
anchorage  all  the  way  to  Piper's  hole. 

Cape  St.  Mary's  is  the  east  point  of  the  entrance  into  Placentia  bay, 
'  and  lies  in  the  lat.  of  46°  52'  N.  is  a  pretty  high  bluff  point,  and  looks 
much  like  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  cape  is  a  small  cove  where  fishing  shallops  shelter  from  the 
easterly  and  southerly  winds.  The  land  from  Cape  St.  Mary's  to  Placen* 
tia  is  pretty  high  and  even.  S.  by  W.  7|  miles  from  the  cape,  lie  St.  Ma- 
ry's keys,  which  are  two  rocks  just  above  water,  and  on  which  the  sea 
almost  always  breaks. 

From  the  Virgin  rocks  to  Cape  St.  Mary's  the  course  is  south,  distance 
3£  leagues  ;  between  Green  point  and  Cape  St.  Mary's  there  is  no  shelter 
for  ships  or  vessels.  The  land  from  Placentia  road  to  Cape  St.  Mary's  is 
of  a  moderate,  and  appears  nearly  of  an  equal  height  all  the  way  ;  but 
over  Placentia,  and  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  land  is  very  high  and  un- 
even, with  many  pecked  hills. 

Bull  and  Cow  rocks  are  a  cluster  of  rocks  above  water,  lying  S.  E.  by 
E.  2  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Mary's,  about  1  mile  from  the  main,  and  S.  W. 
by  W.  from  Point  Lance,  which  is  a  low  ragged  point,  and  is  the  west 
point  of  the  entrance  into  St.  Mary's  bay  ;  at  about  £  of  the  distance  from 
the  main  to  the  Bull  and  Cow  rocks  is  a  sunken  rock  which  shews  above 
water  at  half  ebb. 

From  Cape  St.  Mary's  to  Point  Breme  the  course  is  N.  by  W,|W.8 
miles. 

From  Point  Breme  to  the  Virgin  rocks,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  dis- 
tance 10  miles  ;  these  rocks  show  above  water,  and  lie  about  1  mile  from 
the  main. 

Three  leagues  south  from  Green  point,  and  a  league  from  the  shore, 
lie  the  Virgin  rocks,  which  are  a  cluster  of  rocks  above  water.  A  little 
to  the  southward  of  these  rocks  there  are  some  whitish  cliffs  in  the  land, 
by  which  that  part  of  the  coast  may  be  known,  on  coming  in  with  it  in 
thick  weather. 

From  Virgin  rocks  to  Point  Verd,  the  course  is  N.  38°  E.  distance  6£ 
miles.  This  is  a  low  green  point,  and  is  the  south  point  of  the  entrance 
into  the  road  of  Placentia. 

Placentia  road  and  harbour  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  bay 
of  that  name,  at  1 1  leagues  distance  from  Cape  St.  Mary's.  To  sail  into 
the  road,  and  coming  from  the  southward,  you  must  keep  a  league  from 
the  shore  to  avoid  the  Gibraltar  rock,  which  lies  W.  S.  W.  from  Point 
Verd,  till  you  bring  the  Castle  hill  open  to  the  northward  of  Green  point. 
The  Castle  hill  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  on  which  stands  the  castle, 
and  is  distinguishable  far  out  at  sea.  Green  point  is  a  low  level  point, 
which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  road.  The  Gibraltar  rock  has  16  feet 
water  upon  it,  and  lies  W.  J  S.  distant  2}  miles  from  Green  point,  and  2 
miles  from  shore.  The  mark  afore-mentioned  will  carry  you  }  of  a  mile 
without  it,  and  when  you  have  the  said  mark  open,  you  may  steer  in  for 
the  Castle,  keeping  your  lead  going  ;  there  is  regular  sound  on  both 
sides.   Along  the  south  side  is  a  flat,  to  which  you  may  borrow  into  4  fa- 
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thorns.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  under  the  Castle* 
•  hill,  at  J  of  the  distance  over  from  that  side,  where  you  lie  in  good  ground, 
and  open  about  4  points  to  the  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  road  is  a  long 
beach,  which  terminates  to  the  north  in  a  point,  on  which  stand  the  in- 
habitants' houses  and  a  fort.  Between  this  point  and  Castle  hill  is  the 
entrance  into  Placentia  harbour,  which  is  very  narrow,  in  which  is  3| 
fathoms  water,  but  within  the  narrows  it  widens  to  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  runs  up  '  N.  E.  above  1^  mile,  where  ships  may  lie  in  perfect  se- 
curity, in  6  or  7  fathoms.  To  sail  in  you  must  keep  nearest  to  the  star- 
board side. 

Near  the  bottom  of  Placentia  road,  on  the  north  shore,  at  the  top  of  a 
hill,  stands  a  castle  ;  when  you  have  this  castle  open  to  the  northward  of 
Point  Verd,  you  may  haul  in  for  the  road  in  safety,  taking  care  to  give 
Point  Verd  a  birth  of  near  2  cable's  length.  The  best  anchorage  in  the 
road  is  under  the  Castle  hill,  ih  about  6  fathoms  water.  The  entrance 
into  the  harbour  is  very  narrow  ;  in  it  you  have  3^  fathoms  water  ;  after 
you  are  within  the  narrows  it  is  about  £  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  1J 
mile  long  ;  here  you  may  anchor  in  perfect  safety,  in  6  or  7  fathoms 
water. 

The  coast  is  easily  known  in  clear  weather,  by  the  Chapeaurouge,  and 
other  remarkable  head  lands.  The  best  directions  that  can  be  given  in 
coming  in  with  it  in  thick  weather,  are  to  observe  that  between  Burin 
and  Laun  there  are  no  islands  except  Fcrryland  head,  w^ich  is  very  near 
the  main,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguished  as  an  island  till  very  close  to  the 
shore  ;  also,  that  the  islands  about  Burin  are  large  and  full  as  high  as  the 
main  land  ;  those  about  Laun  are  small,  and  scarce  half  the  height  of  the 
main  land,  and  the  Lamelins  arc  2  low  flat  islands.  There  are  several 
small  rocks  just  above  water  between  Laun  and  Lameline,  and  there  are 
none  such  any  where  else  along  the  coast.  The  land  from  Mortier  head 
up  the  bay,  is  high,  rocky,  and  uneven,  with  several  islands  near  the 
coast,  which  form  many  capes  and  ragged  points. 

From  Mortier  head  to  Red  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  distance  16 
leagues.  This  island  is  high,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  12  league* 
from  the  deck.  The  south  end  of  it  bears  from  Placentia  road  N.  W. 
distance  A\  leagues. 

Red  island  is  high  barren  land,  about  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad. 
The  south  point  lies  N.  W.  11  miles  from  Placentia  road.  On  the  east 
side  near  the  north  end  is  a  small  harbour,  which  is  only  fit  for  shallops. 

Point  Latinalies  about  5  miles  to  the  northward  of  Placentia  road  ;  be- 
tween these  places  the  land  is  low  and  even  near  the  sea,  but  just  within 
it  high  and  ragged  ;  there  are  several  sunken  rocks  lying  along  the  shore 
altout  half  a  mile  off. 

Point  Roche  lies  more  than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Latina  ; 
there  is  a  shoal  stretches  off  Point  Roche  more  than  {  of  a  mile. 

S.  E.  by  S.  \  E.  1  j  mile  from  Point  Roche  is  the  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour of  Little  Placentia,  which  runs  up  S.  W.  by  W.  \  VV.  about  \\  mile, 
and  is  near  half  a  mile  broad  ;  there  is  exceeding  good  anchorage  in  this 
harbour,  in  a  cove  on  the  north  shore  ;  this  cove  may  be  known  by  the 
west  point  being  woody,  and  the  land  to  the  eastward  being  barren  ;  off  the 
««a.*t  paint  of  the  cove  lies  a  shoal  for  near  i  the  distance  over  to  the  south 
side  of  the  harbour  ;  in  this  cove  is  7  and  8  fathoms  water. 

From  Point  Latina  to  Ship  harbour,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  distance  b\ 
mile*.    This  harbour  runs  up  north  2?  miles,  and  is  about  J  of  a  mile 
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broad  ;  the  best  anchorage  is  in  a  cove  on  the  west  side  in  about  10  fa- 
thoms water,  at  about  1  mile  from  the  entrance. 

Fox  isJand  is  a  small  round  island,  lying  N.  by  E.  \  E.  3  miles  from 
Point  Latina,  and  W.  by  N.  1  league  from  Ship  harbour  point,  which  is  a 
low  stony  point,  lying  about  1|  mile  to  the  westward  of  Ship  harbour  ; 
between  Fox  island  and  this  point  are  a  range  of  rocks,  which  in  bad  wea- 
ther break  almost  quite  across. 

N.  W.  1^  mile  from  Fox  island,  is  a  steep  rock  above  water,  called 
Fishing  rock  ;  north  \\  mile  from  Fishing  rock  lies  a  sunken  rock,  which 
almost  always  breaks. 

The  Ram  islands  are  a  cluster  of  high  islands,  lying  about  3  miles  to 
the  N.  N.  E.  £  E.  of  Fox  island.  E.  N.  E.  3  miles  from  the  south  point 
of  Ram  islands  is  the  entrance  into  Long  harbour  ;  there  is  not  the  least 
danger  in  sailing  into  it ;  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  north  side  to  the 
eastward  of  Harbour  island,  between  it  and  the* main  ;  hcre^rou  will  lie 
secure  from  all  winds  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water. 

From  Ram  islands  to  Little  harbour  is  north  about  5  leagues  ;  there  are 
several  low  islands  and  rocks  along  shore  ;  between  these  places  there  is 
not  the  least  shelter  for  vessels,  or  scarcely  for  boats,  along  that  coast. 
Little  harbour  is  small,  with  7  fathoms  water  ;  the  ground  is  bad,  and  lies 
entirely  exposed  to  the  S.  W.  winds,  which  heave  in  a  very  great  sea. 

From  Point  Latina  to  the  south  point  of  Long  island,  the  course  is  N. 
by  W.  £  W.  4£  leagues  ;  this  island  is  near  3  leagues  long,  is  high  land, 
the  south  point  being  remarkable  high  steep  rocks.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  about  1  league  from  the  south  point,  lies  Harbour  Buffet,  a 
tolerable  good  harbour  ;  the  entrance  into  it  is  narrow,  but  has  13  fa- 
thoms water  in  it.  There  are  2  arms  in  this  harbour,  one  running  to  the 
westward,  the  other  to  the  northward  ;  the  best  anchorage  is  in  the  north 
arm,  in  about  15  fathoms  water.  This  harbour  may  be  known  by  the 
islands  that  lie  in  the  mouth  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  by  Harbour 
Buffet  island,  that  lies  E.  N.  E.  £  E.  1  mile  from  the  entrance.  To  sail 
into  it  you  must  pass  to  the  northward  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth. 

About  4  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Long  island,  on  the  west  side,  lies 
Muscle  harbour  ;  vessels  bound  for  this  harbour  may  pass  between  Long 
island  and  Barren  island,  which  is  a  high  barren  island,  about  a  mile  long, 
and  about  \  of  a  mile  from  Long  island.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour 
lies  opposite  the  north  end  of  Barren  island,  and  is  between  a  low  green 
point  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  a  small  island  ou  your  larboard  hand  ; 
this  harbour  is  near  2  miles  long,  and  1  broad  ;  in  it  is  from  10  to  22  fa- 
thoms water,  rocky  bottom. 

Little  south  harbour  lies  1  mile  to  the  westward  of  Little  harbour  ;  be- 
fore the  mouth  of  it  are  several  rocky  islands  :  in  sailing  into  the  harbour 
you  must  leave  all  the  islands  on  your  starboard  hand,  except  one,  on  ei- 
ther side  of  which  is  a  safe  passage  of  15  fathoms  water.  On  the  east 
shore,  within  the  islands,  is  a  sunken  rock  about  one  cable's  length  from 
the  shore,  which  generally  breaks  :  nearly  opposite,  on  the  west  shore, 
are  some  rocks  about  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  that  shew  at 
one  third  ebb.  This  harbour  is  about  1|  mile  long,  near  half  a  mile  wide, 
with  7  fathoms  water,  good  bottom. 

Great  South  harbour  lies  about  1  mile  to  the  northward  of  Little  South 
harbour  ;  there  is  no  danger  in  sailing  into  it ;  near  the  head  is  very  good 
anchorage  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water. 

One  mile  to  the  westward  of  Great  South  harbour  is  Isle  au  Bordeaux, 
a  high  round  island  near  the  main. 
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The  entrance  in  Come-by-chance  lies  north  4  miles  from  Isle  au  Bor- 
deaux, and  runs  up  N.  E.  by  N.  3  miles  ;  in  it  is  from  20  to  3  fathoms  wa- 
ter, sandy  bottom  ;  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  S.  W.  winds,  which  heave 
in  a  very  great  swell. 

North  harbour  is  N.  W.  2^  miles  from  Come-by-chance,  and  S.  E.  by 
E.  i\  miles,  from  Piper's  hole  ;  about  2  miles  from  the  entrance  is  good 
anchorage  in  7  fathoms  water,  and  no  danger  sailing  into  it. 


Directions  for  navigating  part  of  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland, 
from  Cape  St.  Mary's  to  Cape  Spear,  including  St.  Mary's 
and  Trespass/  Bay. 

[N.  B.  All  Bearings  and  Courses  hereafter  mentioned,  are  the  true  Bearings  and  Course*, 

and  not  by  Compass.] 

The  entrance  of  St.  Mary's  Bay  is  formed  by  Cape  Lance  on  the  west, 
atid  Cape  Pine  on  the  east  side.  The  land  from  Point  Lance  lies  E.  by 
N.  |  N.  3  leagues,  to  a  high  bluff  cape,  from  which  the  land  along  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  lies  N.  E.  by  N.  and  S.  W.  by  S.  10  leagues  up  to 
the  head  of  the  bay.  From  the  afore-mentioned  bluff  cape  to  Cape  Eng- 
lish, on  the  east  shore,  the  course  is  S.  E.  |  E.  distance  5  leagues. 

Cape  St.  Mary's  is  a  very  high  bluff  point,  makes,  in  all  direction*, 
much  like  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  the  land  alont: 
shore  from  it,  for  a  considerable  distance,  appears  even,  and  nearly  of 
equal  height  with  the  capo  itself,  which  lies  due  west,  distance  between 
17  or  18  leagues  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge,  and  is  in  latitude  46°  52'  N. 
A  little  to  the  northward  of  this  cape  is  a  small  cove,  where  fishing  shal- 
lops shelter  with  southerly  and  easterly  winds. 

from  Cape  St.  Mary's  S.  E.  by  E.  distance  5J  miles,  lie  the  Bull  and 
Cow  rocks,  which  are  two  flat  rocks,  and  very  near  together,  with  seve- 
ral smaller  rocks  about  them,  all  above  water ;  they  may  be  seen  4 
leagues  from  the  deck,  when  open,  from  the  land,  but  when  shut  on  with 
the  land,  they  are  not  distinguishable  so  for.  They  bear  west,  distant  J 
miles  from  Point  Lance,  which  is  a  low  ragged  point,  which  forms  the  en* 
trance  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Mary's  bay.  The  Bull  and  Cow  lie  1  mil* 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  main  land  fat  §  of  the  distance  from  them 
to  the  main,  is  a  small  rock  that  appears  above  water  at  half  tide  ;  there 
is  10  fathoms  between  this  rock  and  the  main,  and  15  fathoms  between  it 
and  the  Bull  and  Cow.  Ships  may  safely  pass  within  the  Bull  and  Cow 
occasionally. 

St.  Mary's  rocks  lie  S.  by  W.  distant  7}  miles  from  Cape  St.  Mary's, 
and  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Point  Lance,  and  S.  W.  $  W.  from  the  Bull  ar^l 
Cow.  These  arc  two  rocks  which  appear  just  above  water,  upon  which 
the  sea  almost  always  breaks  very  high.  They  lie  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  from 
each  other,  distance  about  3  cable's  length  ;  in  the  middle,  between  them, 
is  a  channel  of  a  cable's  length  broad,  in  which  is  15  fathoms  water  ; 
there  is  also  15  fathoms  at  a  cable's  length  all  round  them,  except  to  the 
S.  E.  at  two  cable's  length  ;  distance  is  6  fathoms.  Between  these  rock*, 
and  Cape  St.  Mary's,  is  25  and  30  fathoms  water,  and  all  about  Cape  St. 
Mary's,  at  2  and  3  leagues  distance,  is  the  same  depth  of  water. 

Point  Lance  is  a  low  point  near  the  sea,  but  the  land  within  it  is  high . 
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and  is  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  St.  Mary's.  It  lies  in 
latitude  46°  60'  N.  ' 

From  Point  Lance  to  the  eastern  head  o/  St.  Shot's  (the  cast  point  of 
the  entrance  into  St.  Mary's  bay)  the  coarse  is  S.  £.  by  £.  £  E.  distant 
22  miles.    This  bay  rone  94  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  with  several  very 
•  good  harbours  in  it,  the  land  on  each  side  being  moderately  high,  and 
mostly  barren. 

From  the  eastern  head  of  St.  Shot's  to  the  western  head,  the  course  is 
N.  41°  W.  distance  2  miles :  this  bay  is  entirely  open  to  the  sea,  and 
about  1  mile  deep. 

From  the  western  head  of  St.  Shot's  to  Gull  island,  the  course  is  N. 
20°  W.  distant  4  miles.  This  island  is  small,  of  the  same  height  with 
the  main  land,  and  so  near  it  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished,  unless  you 
are  close  in  shore. 

From  Gull  island  to  Cape  English,  the  course  is  N.  7°  W.  distance  2 
leagues  ;  this  cape  is  high  table  land,  terminating  in  a  low  rocky  point, 
forming  a  bay  about  a  rattc  deep  to  the  southward  of  it ;  at  the  bottom  of 
this  bay  is  a  low  stony  beach  within  which  is  a  pond,  called  Holy  Rood 
pond,  running  to  the  N.  E.  for  about  7  leagues,  and  is  from  half  a  mile  to 
2  or  3  broad  ;  this  pond  makes  Cape  English  appear  from  the  southward 
like  an  island. 

From  Cape  English  to  False  Cape,  the  course  is  N.  20°  E.  1  mile. 

From  Cape  English  to  Point  le  Haye,  the  course  is  N.  E.  3  leagues. 
This  is  a  low  point  off  from  which  there  runs  a  ridge  of  rocks  of  f  of  a 
mile  to  the  sea,  and  above  a  mile  along  shore,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in 
bad  weather.  This  is  the  only  danger  in  all  St.  Mary's  bay,  that  will  take 
a  ship  up. 

From  Point  le  Haye  to  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  into  St.  Mary's 
harbour  (called  Double  road  point)  the  course  is  N.  E.  distance  1  >  mile; 
the  land  between  these  points  is  low  and  barren. 

From  Point  le  Haye  to  the  low  point  on  the  starboard  side  going  into 
St.  Mary's  harbour,  called  Ellis'  point,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  2  mile?, 
and  from  Point  Lance  to  St.  Mary's  harbour,  is  E.  £  N .  distance  9  leagues. 
The  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  above  a  mile  wide.  Within  the  points 
that  form  the  entrance,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to  the  E.  S.  E. 
the  other  to  the  N.  E.  When  you  are  past  Ellis'  point,  haul  in  to  the 
southward,  and  anchor  abreast  of  the  ashing  stages  aud  houses,  upon  a 
flat,  in  4  or  5  fathoms.  Here  you  will  lie  land-locked.  This  flat  run* 
off  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  without  it  is  from  If)  to  40  fathoms 
water  over  to  the  other  side  ;  but  the  best  anchorage  in  this  harbour  is 
about  2  miles  above  the  town,  where  it  is  above  half  a  mile  wide,  oppo- 
site Brown's  pond,  which  is  on  the  starboard  side,  and  may  be  seen  over 
the  low  beach  ;  here  you  will  lie  land-locked  in  12  fathoms,  and»excellent 
ground  all  the  way  up  to  the  head  of  the  harbour.  One  mile  above  the 
said  point  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  a  beach  point,  close  to  which  is  4  fa- 
thoms, where  ships  may  heave  down  ;  and  here  is  plenty  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter. The  N.  E.  arm  of  St.  Mary's  harbour  runs  up  2  miles  from  the  en- 
trance ;  about  half  way  up  it  is  a  mile  broad,  and  above  that  it  is  half  a 
mile  broad,  where  ships  may  anchor,  but  being  open  to  the  sea,  this  place 
is  not  resorted  to  by  ships. 

Two  leagues  above  St.  Mary's  harbour,  lie 'two  islands,  the  Iargesfof 
tvhich  is  about  2  leagues  long.  There  is  a  good  passage  for  ships  ]>etween 
4hose  islands,  also  between  them  and  each  sbore.  The  passage  on  the 
*vest  side  is  2|  leagues  wide.    Above  those  islands,  arc  many  good  an- 
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choring  places  on  each  shore,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  fresh  water 
river,  which  is  navigable  2  or  3  leagues  up. 

Mall  bay  lies  to  the  westward  of  North  East  point,  and  is  about  1  mile 
broad  and  better  than  2  miles  deep.  "There  is  no  good  anchorage  in  this 
bay,  being  open  to  the  sea,  and  generally  a  heavy  swell  setting  into  it  : 
vessels  may  occasionally  anchor  near  the  head  in  6  or  6*  fathoms  water, 
good  ground. 

From  Cape  English  to  the  south  part  of  Great  Colinet  island,  the  course 
is  N.  10°  W.  distance  3  leagues.  This  inland  is  of  a  moderate  height, 
about  1  league  long,  and  1  mile  broad.  On  either  side  of  this  island  is  a 
safe  passage  up  the  bay,  taking  care  to  give  Shoal  bay  point  a  birth  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  there  being  several  sunken  rocks  lying  off  this  point. 

Shoal  bay  point  lies  1  mile  distant  off  the  east  side  of  Great  Colinet  Isl- 
and. On  the  north  side  of  Great  Colinet  Island,  is  a  Stony  beach,  from  off 
which  lies  a  bank  for  about  {  of  a  mile,  on  which  is  from  7  to  17  fathoms 
water,  rocky  bottom. 

Little  Colinet  island  lies  U  mile  from  Great  Colinet  island,  is  about  1 
mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

The  entrance  into  Great  Salmon  river  lies  N.  50°  E.  distance  2  league* 
from  the  north  point  of  Little  Colinet  islands  is  about  J  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  runs  to  the  N.  E.  7  or  8  mites ;  in  it  is  very  good  anchorage  ;  the 
best  is  about  3  miles  from  the  entrance  on  the  north  side,  in  a  sandy  cove, 
in  5  or  6  fathoms  water. 

North  harbour  lies  N.  by  W.  j  of  a  mile  from  the  north  part  of  Little 
Colinet  island,  is  about  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  runs  to  the 
northward  about  3  miles  ;  in  it  is  very  good  anchorage,  in  about  C  or  1 
fathoms  water,  at  about  2  miles  from  the  entrance,  ivhere  it  is  not  above 
half  a  milp  wide  ;  or  you  may  run  up  the  narrows,  which  are  formed  by 
two  low  sandy  points,  about  half  a  cable's  length  asunder,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  starboard  point  close  on  board,  and  anchor  close  within  the 
point  on  the  starboard  shore. 

Colinet  bay  lies  N.  N.  E.    E.      miles  from  the  north  part  of  Little 
Colinet  islaud  ;  in  it  is  very  good  anchorage  from  5  to  12  fathoms  water. 

From  the  eastern  head  of  St.  Shot's  the  land  to  the  eastward  tends  away 
E.  by  S.  ]  S.  for  about  1  mile,  then  E.  }  S.  1  mile  to  Cape  Frecls. 

From  Cape  Freels  to  Cape  Fine,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  1}  mile.  The 
land  about  Cape  Pine,  to  the  eastward  and  westward,  is  moderately  hij;b 
and  barren. 

From  Cape  Pine  to  Mistaken  point,  the  course  is  E.  {  N.  distance  4i 
leagues.  Between  these  points  lies  Trepassey  bay,  in  which  is  Trepas- 
sey  harbour. 

The  entrance  of  Trepassey  harbour  lies  2  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Cape 
Pine,  is  about  a  of  a  mile  wide,  and  runs  nearly  the  same  breadth  for  about  2| 
miles  and  is  here  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but  afterward 
increases  to  f  of  a  mile  wide  ;  here  vessels  generally  ride.  The  dan- 
gers in  sailing  into  this  harbour  are  a  small  rock  that  lies  on  the  east 
shore,  about  a  mile  within  the  entrance  and  is  about  \  of  a  cable's  length 
from  the  shore  ;  and  on  the  west  shore,  within  the  harbour,  off  a  stony 
bench,  lies  a  shoal,  and  runs  along  shore,  up  the  harbour,  to  a  low  green 
point.  Baker's  point,  on  with  a  low  rocky  point  in  the  entrance  of  the 
hdrbour  will  carry  you  clour  of  this  shoal.  VVheu  you  are  nearly  up  with 
the  low  green  point,  you  may  borrow  more  to  the  westward,  and  anchor 
either  in  the  N.  W.  or  N.  E.  arm,  where  you  will  bo  very  handy  for 
woodiug  and  watering. 
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From  the  Powles  (the  east  point  of  the  entrance  into  Trepassey  har- 
bour) to  Cape  Mutton,  the  course  is  E.  f  ~N.  distance  1  mile.  Between 
these  points  lies  Mutton  bay,  and  is  about  2  miles  deep  ;  in  it  is  from  12  to 
3  fathoms  water,  rocky  bottom.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  head  of  this  bay 
is  separated  from  the  harbour  of  Trepassey  by  a  low,  narrow,  stony 
beach,  over  which  may  be  seen  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

Biscay  bay  lies  about  1  £  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Mutton  bay,  the  en- 
trance  of  which  is  about  1  mile  wide,  and  about  2  miles  deep  ;  in  it  is 
from  9  to  3  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom,  but  is  quite  open  to  the  sea. 

From  Mistaken  point  to  French  Mistaken  point,  the  course  is  N.  80° 
W.  distance  2  miles. 

From  French  Mistaken  point  to  the  Powles,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W. 
distance  8  miles. 

The  land  from  Mistaken  point  to  the  eastward  tends  away  E.  N.  E.  1 
league,  then  N.  E.  by  E.  1|  mile  to  Cape  Race,  which  is  table  land  of  a 
moderate  height,  having  a  high  black  rock  lying  close  off  the  cape,  with 
several  small  low  rocks  to  the  northward  of  it.  This  cape  lies  in  the  la- 
titude of  46°  42'  N. 

From  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Ballard,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  distance 
3  leagues  ;  nearly  1  mile  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Ballard,  lies  a  high 
black  head,  called  Chain  cove  head.  Between  these  points  is  a  cove,  and 
to  the  westward  of  Chain  cove  head  lies  Chain  cove,  before  which  lies  a 
black  rock  above  water. 

Due  east  from  Cape  Race,  and  S.  by  E.  £  E.  from  Cape  Ballard  lies  a 
fishing  bank,  called  New  bank,  about  5  miles  long,  and  nearly  2  miles 
broad  ;  on  it  is  from  9  to  25  fathoms  water. 

From  Cape  Ballard  to  Renowe's  rocks,  the  course  is  N.  20°  E.  distance 
2  leagues.  These  rocks  are  small,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  lie  1  mrle 
from  the  main  land,  and  are  bold  too. 

From  Renowe's  rocks  to  the  harbour  of  Renowe,  the  course  is  N.  by 
W.  £  W.  distance  2^  miles.  This  is  but  a  small  harbour,  and  hath  not 
above  15  or  16  feet  at  low  water  ;  it  is  but  an  indifferent  harbour,  having 
several  rocks  in  the  entrance,  and  the  S.  E.  winds  heave  in  a  great  sea. 
To  sail  into  it,  you  must  keep  the  north  shore  on  board. 

Fermouse  harbour  lies  about  3£  miles  from  Renowe's  ;  between  these 
harbours  Hes  Bear's  cove,  off  which  lies  a  sunken  rock,  about  a  cable's 
length  from  shore.  Fermouse  harbour  is  an  exceeding  good  harbour, 
there  being  no  danger  in  sailing  into  it.  The  entrance  is  not  more  than  a 
cable's  length  wide  :  just  within  the  entrance,  on  the  north  shore,  is  a 
small  cove  in  which  a  fishery  is  carried  on  but  no  safe  place  for  anchoring, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  in,  on  the  same  side,  lies  another  cove, 
called  Admiral's  cove  ;  in  this  cove  the  merchant's  ships  generally  ride, 
in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  land-locked.  About  1  mile  farther  up  the  har- 
bour is  a  cove,  called  Vice- Admiral's  cove.  On  the  south  side  is  the  best 
anchorage  for  large  ships,  in  12  or  15  fathoms  water,  muddy  ground; 
here  you  will  be  handy  for  wooding  and  watering.  Farther  up  on  the 
same  side  lies  a  cove,  called  Sheep's  head  cove.  Directly  off  this  cove, 
near  the  middle  of  the  passage  up  the  harbour,  lies  a  shoal,  on  which  is 
only  9  feet  water.    This  is  the  only  danger  in  this  harbour. 

Bald  head  lies  N.  30°  E.  1  mile  nearly  from  Fermouse  harbour. 

From  Bald  head  to  Black  head,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  1  mile. 

From  Black  head  to  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Aqua  fort,  the 
course  is  "N.  W.  by  N.  1  mile  nearly  ;  in  the  enirance  is  a  high  rock  above 
water.    The  passage  into  the  harbour  is  to  the  northward  of  this  rock  in 
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which  you  have  15  fathoms  water.  This  harbour  lies  in  west  about  3 
miles  ;  at  about  2\  miles  from  the  entrance  it  is  very  narrow,  where  you 
have 4  fathoms  water  ;  but  just  within  the  narrows,  on  the  north  shore, 
is  a  small  cove,  in  which  you  will  have  7  fathoms  water ;  this  is  a  good 
place  for  vessels  to  heave  down,  the  shore  being  steep.  To  sail  up  through 
the  narrows,  take  care  to  give  the  stony  beach  on  the  north  shore,  with- 
out the  narrows,  a  birth,  it  being  a  shoal  along  that  beach,  except  at  the 
point  of  the  narrows,  which  is  bold  too. 

Ferryland  head  lies  £.  N.  £.  £  E.  distant  2  miles  from  Aqua  fort,  and 
N.  30°  E.  distant  3f  miles  from  Fermouse.  Ferryland  head  is  moderately 
high,  having  2  high  rocks  above  water  lying  close  off  the  head,  called  the 
Hare's  ears.  This  head  is  not  easily  distinguished  by  reason  of  the  main 
land  within  it  being  much  higher.  The  entrance  into  Ferryland  har- 
bour lies  to  the  northward  of  Ferryland  head,  between  it  and  Isle  Bois, 
and  is  little  more  than  half  a  cable's  length  wide  ;  but  after  you  ore  with- 
in Isle  Bois,  it  is  better  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  tolerable  good 
anchorage,  in  8  or  10  fathoms  water  ;  but  the  N.  E.  winds  br  ave  in  a  very 
great  sea  over  the  low  rocks  that  run  from  Isle  Bois  to  the  main. 

From  Isle  Bois  to  Goose  island  the  course  is  N.  £  E.  distant  £  a  mile  ; 
and  from  Goose  island  to  Stone  island,  the  course  is  N.  a°  W.  distant  half 
a  mile. 

.  Caplin  bay  runs  in  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  2  J  miles  from  Goose  inland,  is 
a  tolerable  good  bay,  with  a  safe  passage  into  it  on  either  side  of  Goose 
inland.  To  the  northward  of  Goose  island,  between  it  and  Stone  islands, 
there  is  not  the  least  danger,  the  island  being  bold  too.  If  you  pass  to 
the  southward  of  Goose  island,  between  it  and  Isle  Bois,  be  sure  to  keep 
the  point  of  Ferryland  head  open  to  the  eastward  of  Isle  Bois,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  sunken  rock,  on  which  is  only  2  fathoms  water,  and  lies  nearly 
midway  between  Goose  island,  and  Cold  East  point ;  after  you  are  within 
this  rock,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  in  sailing  up  the  bay.  The  best 
anchorage  is  abreast  of  a  cove  on  the  larboard  hand,  about  \  a  mile  within* 
Scogin's  head  in  16  or  17  fathoms  water. 

From  the  Hare's  ears  off  Ferryland  head,  to  Cape  Broyle,  the  course 
is  N.  |  W.  distant  2f  miles.  This  cape  is  high  table  land,  and  makes  in 
a  saddle,  either  coming  from  the  northward  or  southward  From  the 
north  part  of  the  cape  E.  S.  E.  f  of  a  mile,  lies  a  smnll  rock,  called  Old 
Harry,  on  which  is  only  3  fathoms  water  ;  but  between  it  and  the  main  is 
upwards  of  20  fathoms  water.  About  £  of  a  mile  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  north 
part  of  Cape  Broyle  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  called  Horse  rocks,  on  which 
you  have  from  7  to  14  fathoms  water.  In  bad  weather  the  sea  breaks 
very  high  on  these  rocks.  The  mark  for  these  rocks  is  a  white  house  ou 
Ferryland  downs,  open  with  Stone  islands,  and  the  head  of  Cape  Broyle 
harbour  open  will  carry  you  on  them. 

From  the  north  part  of  Cape  Broyle  to  the  south  part  of  Brig'ts  head, 
the  course  is  N.  W.  by  N.  distance  1$  mile.  These  points  form  the  en- 
trance into  Cape  Broyle  harbour,  which  runs  3J  miles  up.  About  I  j  mile 
within  the  entrance  on  the  north  shore,  is  a  cove,  called  Admiral's  cove, 
in  which  you  may  anchor  in  about  12  fathoms  water  good  ground  ;  but 
here  you  will  lie  open  to  the  south  east.  The  best  anchorage  is  above 
the  narrows,  in  about  7  fathoms  water.  The  only  danger  in  sailing  up  the 
harbour  is  a  ledge,  called  Saturday's  ledge,  and  lies  about  1}  cables' 
length  without  the  narrows,  on  the  north  shore  ;  if  you  are  coming  in 
from  the  northward,  keep  the  saddle  on  Brigus  head  open  with  the  poini 
of  Admiral's  cove,  it  will  carry  you  clear  off  this  ledge.    After  you  are 
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above  the  narrows,  you  may  anchor  in  about  7  fathoms  water,  gofcd 
ground.    Here  you  will  be  very  handy  for  wooding  and  watering. 

Brigus  by  south  is  a  small  harbour,  only  fit  for  boats,  and  lies  close  to 
the  northward  of  Brigus  head. 

Cape  Neddick  lies  N.  5  miles  from  Cape  Broyle,  and  N.  2°  W.  dis- 
tance 7|  miles  from  the  Hare's  ears  off  Ferryland.  This  cape  is  table 
land,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  steep  towards  the  sea. 

From  Cape  Neddick  to  Baline  head  the  course  is  N.  16°  E.  distance 
1£  mile.  Baline  cove  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
Baline  head.    This  is  but  a  small  cove,  fit  only  for  boats. 

From  Cape  Neddick  to  the  outer  point  of  Great  island,  the  course  is  N. 
40°  E.  distance  2£  miles.  This  island  is  about  £  a  mile  in  length,  and  of 
a  moderate  height. 

From  Baline  head  to  Isle  Spear,  the  course  is  N.  \  E.  distance  1  mile. 
Nearly  within  this  island  a  fishery  is  carried  on,  but  no  safe  anchorage, 
the  bottom  being  rocky. 

Toad's  cove  is  a  small  cove,  about  1  mile  to  the  northward  of  Isle  Spear, 
and  is  only  fit  for  boats. 

About  1^  mile  from  Isle  Spear,  lies  the  south  point  of  Momable's  bay  ; 
from  this  point  to  the  north  point  of  the  said  bay,  being  the  south  point  of 
Whitless  bay,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  distance  1|  mile.  Momable's 
bay  is  an 'open  bay,  about  one  mile  deep. 

Green  island  is  a  small  round  island,  about  £  of  a  mile  from  the  south 
point  of  Whitless  bay.  From  this  point  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  about  |  of 
the  distance  over  to  Green  island. 

The  South  point  of  Gull  island  lies  about  f  of  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  Green  island,  and  is  about  1  mile  long,  and  one  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  pretty  high  land. 

Whitless  bay  runs  in  about  2  miles  from  Gull  island.  In  it  is  a  mode- 
rate depth  of  water,  good  ground  but  open  to  the  sea.  About  halfway 
up  on  the  north  shore,  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  part  of  these  rocks  shew 
above  water  at  about  half  tide. 

One  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  Gull  island  lies  the  south  point 
of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Bulls  ;  from  this  point  to  the  north  point 
of  said  bay,  called  Bull  head,  the  course  is  N.  E.  \  E.  distance  1  mile. 
The  best  anchorage  in  this  bay  for  large  vessels  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  head  in  about  14  fathoms  Water  ;  but  small  vessels  may  anchor  higher 
up,  and  moor  to  the  north  shore,  and  will  then  lie  land-locked.  The  only 
dangers  in  this  harbour  are,  a  small  rock  off  Bread  and  Cheese  point,  but 
is  not  above  20  yards  off,  and  a  rock  on  which  is  9  feet  water  lying  off 
Ma^otty  cove,  about  half  a  cable's  length  offshore. 

From  Bull's  head  to  the  south  point  of  Petty  harbour,  the  course  is  N. 
N.  E.  distance  H\  miles.  From  this  point  runs  a  ledge  of  rocks  for  about 
one  quarter  of  a  mile. 

From  the  south  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  the  north  point,  the  course  is 
N.  by  E.  \  E.  distance  2|  miles.  Between  these  points  lies  Petty  har- 
bour bay,  which  runs  in  about  2  miles.  At  the  bottom  is  a  small  cove, 
where  a  fishery  is  carried  on. 

From  the  north  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  Cape  Spear,  the  course  is  N. 
N.  E.  \  E.  distance  2  miles.  This  point  is  rather  low  and  ragged,  and 
mny  be  known  by  the  land  to  the  northward  tending  away  to  the  W.  N.  W. 
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Sailing  directions  for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

From  Cape  North,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  to  Cape  Ray,  in  Newfoundland,  the 
court©  is  E.  N.  E.  19  or  20  leagues. 

From  Cape  North  to  the  middle  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  |  N. 
distance  4  leagues. 

From  St.  Paul's  island  to  Cape  Ray,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  i  E.  16  leagues. 

[All  these  bearings  are  by  compass  and  the  variation  16  or  17°  W. ;  and  the  distances 
are  found  by  trigonometrical  calculation  by  several  bearings  taken,  &c] 

From  Cape  North  to  the  Bird  islands,  the  course  is  N.  9°  W.  17  or  18  leagues. 
From  St.  Paul's  island  to  the  Bird  islands,  the  course  is  N.  24°  W.  distance  15$ 
leagues. 

From  Cape  Ray  to  the  Bird  islands,  the  course  is  W.  26°  N.  distance  22  leagues. 
From  the  Bird  islands  to  the  north  part  of  Isle  Brion,  is  W.  f  S.  5  or  6  leagues. — ATI 
the  above  courses  are  by  compass. 

REMARKS. 

The  Bird  islands  are  but  small  and  not  far  asunder  ;  the  passage  be- 
tween is  a  rocky  ledge.  They  are  of  a  moderate  height,  and  white  at 
top,  the  northernmost  being  the  largest,  from  the  east  end  of  which  runs 
a  small  ledge  of  rocks. 

The  passage  between  Little  Bird  island  and  the  Isle  of  Brion  is  about 
5  leagues. 

SOUNDINGS. 

Body  of  the  Island  Brion,  S.  and  S.  4  W.  4  leagues,  35  fathoms,  bro%yn  sand. 

N.  end  of  ditto,  S.  W.  by  S.36  fathoms,  same  ground. 

N.  W.  end  of  ditto,  S.  40  fathoms,  rocky  with  small  shells. 

Body  of  ditto,  S.  by  E.  7  or  8  leagues,  45  fathoms,  sand  and  stones. 

From  Island  Brion  to  Cape  Rosiere,  the  course  is  N.  YV.  by  W.  39  leagues.  Here  the 
variation  is  17°. 

From  Cape  Rosiere  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  20  leagues. 
Here  the  variation  is  17°  30'. 

REMARKS. 

The  channel  between  Anticosti  and  the  main  land  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
about  14  or  15  leagues,  and  in  the  middle  is  very  deep  water,  sometimes 
Ho  ground  with  180  to  200  fathoms  line.  To  the  westward  of  Anticosti 
is  a  bank,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  known. 

LATITUDES. 


Cape  North  47^  6' N. 

St.  Paul  s  island  47  14 

CajK}  Ray  47  40 

Bird  island                                   47  62 

North  part  of  Brion  island  47  50 

Cape  Gaspee  48  44 

N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti  49  46 


The  inlands  of  Mingan  are  10  leagues  N.  E.  from  the  island  of  Anticosti,  in  latittiJ# 
50°  15'  N. 

REMARKS. 

The  harbour  of  Mingan  is  very  secure  for  ships  in  all  weathers  :  there 
is  good  anchorage  all  within  the  Parekett  and  other  islands,  and  great 
plenty  of  codfish.  It  appears  to  be  very  convenient  for  the  cod,  seal,  and 
salmon  fishery,  and  has  the  additional  advantage,  of  a  level  good  soil, 
and  profitable  Indian  trade.    The  tide  flows  here  foil  and  change,  at  3 
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o'clock,  and  rises  about  10  or  12  feet ;  but  much  of  the  tides  depend  on 
the  weather. 

The  bay  of  Seven  islands  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, being  a  very  secure  harbour  for  a  number  of  ships  in  any  wind. 
It  lies  in  latitude  50°  20'  N.  and  lies  N.  from  Mount  Lewis,  and  W.  N.  W. 
25  leagues  from  the  N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  by  the  compass. 

N.  B.  The  tide  flows  S.  S.  W.  rises  18  or  19  feet  spring,  and  10  at  neap  tides. 


Directions  for  sailing  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

From  the  N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti  to  Cape  Chat,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  36  or  38  leagues. 

REMARKS. 

From  Cape  Chat  it  is  best  never  to  stand  so  far  northward  as  Mid 
Channel,  particularly  when  abreast  of  Manicouagan  shoal,  where  are 
some  very  strong  and  irregular  eddies  that  will  set  you  on  that  shoal. 
Several  sail  of  men  of  war  have  been  caught  in  them  in  a  fresh  breeze 
of  wind,  when  not  a  single  ship  could  answer  its  helm  ;  some  of  them 
drove  on  board  each  other,  and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that 
very  great  mischief  was  prevented  by  their  running  foul  of  each  other, 
and  the  danger  of  driving  on  the  shoals  of  Manicouagan. 

From  Cape  Chat  to  the  island  of  St.  Barnaby,  the  course  is  \V.  S.  W.  £  W.  distance  28 

league?. 

SOUNDINGS. 

N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  E.  &  S.  6  leagues,  and  the  Lady's  Mountains,  S.  W.  by  W.  J 
W.  in  58  fathoms. 

N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  E.  by  S.  7  or  8  leagues,  44  fathoms. 

Mount  Camillc,  S.  W.  by  W. 

Uppermost  of  the  Lady's  Mountains,  -      -      -       S.  E.  £  E. 

Two  little  paps  near  the  shore,  S.  W.  \  W. 

About  2  leagues  from  the  south  shore,  93  fathoms,  soft  mud. 

Mount  Camille,   S.  W.  J  S. 

Westernmost  Lady's  Mountain,  ....      S.  50°  E. 

170  fathoms,  soft  mud. 

REMARKS. 

This  being  the  nearest  to  the  north  shore,  the  current  was  so  strong, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  ships  were  kept  from  driving  on  board  one 
another. 


About  2  leagues  off  the  south  shore,  80  fathoms,  soft  mud. 

Mount  Camille,   S.  50°  W. 

Westernmost  Lady's  Mountain,  S.  59°  E. 

Two  little  paps  on  the  south  shore,  •      -  S.  20°  E. 

Nearest  thte  north  shore,  160  or  170  fathoms,  soft  black  mud. 

Mount  Camille,         -      -      -  -      -      -  S.  28°  W. 

River  Manicouagan,         -      -      -      -      -      -  N.  by  W.  £  W. 

West  point  of  ditto,  lowland,  ....  N.  65°  W. 


REMARKS. 

A  strong  current  here  which  sets  towards  the  north  shore,  and  is  a  de- 
monstration that  the  south  shore  is  most  proper  to  keep  on,  as  it  is  a  clear 
coast,  and  no  visible  current  there. 
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About  a  league  from  the  south  shore,  17  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
Mount  Camille,         -      -      -      -      -      -      -      S.  E.  \  E. 

East  part  of  the  isle  of  St.  Barnaby,         -      -      -      S.  W.  by  S. 

Fatbet  Point  -      -  S. 

38  fathoms,  middle  ground. 

ANCHORAGE. 

In  17  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  4  or  5  miles  from  the  shore,  the  bank  shoals  gradually 
to  10  fathoms,  within  2$  miles  of  the  shore. 

Father  point,  S.  S.  E. 

East  point  of  the  isle  of  St.  Barnaby,         -      -      -      S.  W.  £  S. 
Isle  Bic,  -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      W.  by  S. 

The  highest  of  Bic  hills,  in  a  line  with  the  outer  part  of  St.  Barnaby's  island,  bear- 
ing  W.  J  S.  7^  fathoms. 

Ditto  Mountain  on  the  middle  of  the  island  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  6  fathoms. 

The  outer  part  of  Bic  high  land,  just  without  the  islaud,  5  fathoms,  all  soft  mud. 

From  St.  Barnaby  to  the  isle  of  Bic,  the  course  by  compass  is  VV.  J  S.  distance  3 
leagues ;  in  most  places  16  fathoms  water. 

Anchorage  at  Bic  in  12  fathom*  water. 

South  end  of  Bic  island,  W.  by  S. 

North  part  of  ditto,  -      -      -      -      -  W.  by  N. 

St.  Barnaby's  isle,  -       -       -       -      -       -  E.  AN. 

Mount  Camille,         -       -       -       -       -       -       -  E.  J  S. 

East  part  of  Bic  hills,   S. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Bic  islands,  about  2  miles  from  the  island,  in  9  fathoms  water. 

Bicquet  island,  -      -      -      -      -       -      -  N.  |E. 

Westernmost  rock  of  Bicquet  in  sight,         -       -      -  N.  by  W. 

Rocks  off  the  cast  end  of  Bic,  •      -      -      -  N.  E.  \  E. 

West  part  of  Bic  island,  -      -      -      -      -  N.  by  E.  4  E. 

REMARKS. 

Bic  is  a  low  woody  island,  about  4  miles  from  the  south  main  land  and 
is  3  leagues  W.  $  S.  from  the  Isle  of  St.  Barnaby  ;  all  the  way  is  good 
anchorage  in  14  and  16  fathoms  water.  Between  Bic  and  the  main  land, 
is  10  and  12  fathoms.  Off  the  S.  E.  end  of  Bic  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
appear  above  water,  and  are  very  steep  too. 

To  the  north-westwrtrd  of  Bic  lies  a  small  island  called  Bicquet,  from 
the  west  end  of  which  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  may  be  seen  at  least  two 
miles,  and  perhaps  they  run  further  under  water.  Off  the  east  end  of 
this  island  are  likewise  rocks  as  there  are  to  the  westward  of  Bic  ;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  passage  between  these  islands,  except  for  boats  or 
very  small  craft. 

From  the  island  of  Bic  to  Basque,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  7  leagues. 
Between  these  islands  are  2  very  small  islands  near  the  south  shore,  called 
the  Razade  islands ;  they  are  about  5  leagues  from  Bic  and  2  leagues 
from  Basque. 

Passing  to  the  southward  of  Bic,  steer  W.  by  S.  in  9,  10  to  16  fathoms, 
when  almost  abreast  of  the  Razade  islands,  steer  W.  S.  W.  and  you  will 
have  from  20  to  22,  24  and  26  fathoms  at  high  water,  till  abreast  of  the 
Isle  of  Basque,  distance  4  miles,  all  sandy  bottom. 

REMARKS. 

Although  the  course  from  Bic  to  Basque  is  W.  S.  W.  yet  if  you  come 
to  the  southward  of  Bic  (especially  in  little  wind)  you  will  run  on  the 
main  land  by  steering  that  course  ;  therefore  you  should  at  first  steer  W. 
by  S.  until  you  deepen  to  lii  and  20  fathoms,  and  then  W.  S.  VV.  if  you 
are  not  as  high  as  the  Razade  islands,  for  if  you  are,  you  will  then  be  too 
near  the  shore. 
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ANCHORAGE. 

About  4  miles  off  Basque  island,  in  26  fathoms  (high  water)  a  sandy  bottom. 

Red  island,   W.  }  S. 

East  point  of  Green  island,         -      -      -      -      -  S.  W.  £  VV. 

North  point  of  Green  island,       -      -      -      -      -  S.  W.  by  W. 

Middle  of  Apple  islund,   S.  b.  W.  |  W. 

Entrance  of  Sagnenay  river,        -      -      -      -      -  '  VV.  by  N.  \  N. 

Westernmost  rocks  between  Basque  and  Apple  islands,  -  S.  by  E. 

West  end  of  Basque  island,         -      -      -      -      -  S.  S.  E.  J  E. 

East  end  of  Basque  island,  -      -      -      -      -  S.  E.  £  E. 

Western  Razade  island,  -  .    -       -       -       -  E  £  S. 

High  laud  of  Bic,   E.N.  E.JN. 

N.  B.  Basque  island,  Apple  island,  and  the  rocks  between  them,  middle  of  Green  isl- 
and, and  the  outermost  land  in  sight  (when  on  Apple  island)  are  in  a  line  W.  S.  W.  and 
E.  N.  E.  by  compass. 

REMARKS. 

The  ebb  tide  runs  here  A\  knots,  and  much  stronger  near  the  island, 
as  in  17  fathoms  water,  at  the  same  time  it  runs  6  knots  an  hour. 

Although  the  ebb  tide  is  so  strong  here,  and  the  tide  rises  much  by  the 
shore,  yet  the  flood  is  scarce  perceivable. 

Within  a  cable's  length  of  Basque  island  is  10  fathoms,  and  very  near 
the  rocks  that  lie  between  Basque  and  Apple  islands  is  6  fathoms.  These 
rocks  are  always  above  water. 

Green  island  is  about  3  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  the  Isle  of  Basque  ;  the 
ebb  tides  of  Green  island  are  exceeding  strong,  so  that  it  requires  a  fresh 
gale  of  wind  to  stem  it  with  all  sails.  The  tide  of  ebb  sets  directly  to- 
ward the  Island,  as  do  the  floods  (which  are  but  little  here)  towards  the 
white  island  ledge  ;  therefore  great  care  should  be  taken  to  anchor  here 
in  time,  in  case  it  should  fall  calm,  and  you  be  near  the  island  ;  for  there 
is  25  fathoms  almost  close  to  the  rocks,  and  foul  ground. 

REMARKS. 

Off  the  N.  E.  end  of  Green  island  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  about  \\  mile  in 
length,  which  partly  shew  themselves  ;  there  is  likewise  a  ledge  of  rocks 
off  the  west  end  of  the  island,  which  lie  right  out  from  it. 

From  a  little  below  Green  island,  till  yon  are  near  the  length  of  Hare 
island,  there  is  a  constant  and  very  strong  ebb,  occasioned  by  the  great 
discharge  of  the  waters  from  Sagnenay  river ;  and  even  at  the  east  end  of 
Hare  island,  the  flood  is  not  more  than  4  hours  continuance,  and  runs  so 
weak,  that  if  it  blows  but!  a  moderate  gale  westerly,  the  ship  will  not  tend 
to  it :  in  sailing  up,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  well  to  the  southward  of  Hed 
island,  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  before  you  cross  over  for  the  cast  end 
of  Hare  island,  to  avoid  getting  into  the  stream  of  Red  island  ;  for  should 
it  fall  little  wind,  the  ebb  tide  would  set  you  on  the  shoals  of  that  island, 
and  there  is  no  safe  anchoring  to  prevent  driving  upon  them. 

Red  island  is  a  low  flat  island,  and  is  about  21  leagues  N.  W.  by  N. 
with  the  middle  of  Green  island.  There  are  great  shoals  off  Red  island, 
as  yet  not  quite  discovered.  Being  abreast  of  Green  bland,  you  will  see 
the"  east  end  of  Hare  island  and  the  Brandy  Pot  islands  (which  are  2  little 
islands  a  small  distance  from  it)  bearing  about  W.  by  S.  or  W.  S.  W.  from 
you,  distance  about  4  leagues  from  the  west  end  of  Green  island  to  the 
Brandy  pots. 

When  past  Green  island  you  should  steer  for  the  Brandy  Pot  islands. 
There  is  likewise  another  small  island  off  the  N.,K.  end  of  Hare  island, 
called  Whitf  island  ;  between  these  islands  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  extend 
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at  least  2£  leagues  from  the  east  end  of  Hare  islaud  ;  this  ledge  is  dry 
at  low  water.  Coining  away  from  the  upper  end  of  Green  island,  and 
steering  W.  by  S.  you  have  18  fathoms  a  little  distance  from  Green  island, 
and  afterwards  16  and  14  fathoms.  In  passing  White  island,  going  to- 
wards Brandy  Pot  islands,  you  may  go  to  10  or  12  fathoms,  far  enough 
from  all  danger,  and  anchor,  being  all  good  holding  ground,  clayey  bottom. 

Anchorage  in  1 1  fathoms,  clayey  ground. 

White  island,    -  N.  N.  W.  £  W. 

Brandy  Pot  island,    W.  S.  W.  A  S. 

East  end  of  White  island  ledge  in  sight,  N.  by  E.  £  E. 

Green  island,  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  E.  N.  E.  j  N. 

East  point  of  Hare  island,   Hi.  W.  by  W. 

S.  W.  point  of  Hare  island,   W.  S.  W.  J  S. 

North-easternmost  Pilgrim  island,       -  S.  S.W.J  W. 

Westernmost  Pilgrim  island,       -       -       •      -       •  S.  W.  |  S. 

■ 

The  Pilgrims  are  high  rocky  islands,  abreast  the  upper  end  of  Hare 
island  and  are  near  the  south  main  land.  Between  Hare  island  and  the 
south  shore  is  a  long  bank  near  the  middle  of  the  channel,  which  is  now 
called  the  Middle  bank. 

REMARKS. 

The  true  extent  of  this  bank  is  not  yet  known  ;  there  is  in  some  places 
more  water  than  in  others  ;  in  one  place,  at  the  east  end  of  it,  there  is 
no  more  than  10  feet  at  low  water. 

There  is  likewise  a  bank  or  shoal  off  the  S.  W.  end  of  Hare  island, 
which  extends  almost  to  the  middle  bank  and  makes  the  passage  very 
narrow,  in  which  there  is  depth  enough  at  low  water  for  a  ship  of  great 
draught. 

Passing  by  Brandy  Pot  islands,  which  have  10  fathoms  very  near  them, 
and  keeping  along  by  Hare  island,  at  about  4  mile  distance  from  it,  is  all 
along  regular  soundings,  14  and  16  fathoms,  till  you  come  to  |  of  the 
length  of  Hare  is  hind,  and  then  coming  over  for  the  Pilgrims,  you  have 
ahoal  water  all  at  once,  from  7  fathoms  to  6,  5£,  5,  and  4f  :  at  one-third 
flood,  you  must  heave  the  lead  as  fast  as  possible  ;  White  island  will  be 
almost  in  a  line  with  the  east  end  of  Hare  island  (between  it  and  Brandy 
Pot  island,  and  a  white  house  on  the  south  shore,  near  the  river  side)  al- 
most shut  in  with  the  rocks  off  the  east  end  of  the  N.  E.  Pilgrim. 

Though  the  strong  flood  tide  here  will  set  you  very  fast  towards  the 
shoal  off  the  S.  W.  end  of  Hare  island,  yet  be  very  cautious  how  you 
steer  your  ship  to  the  westward,  because  the  water  shoals  very  much, 
but  haul  up  to  the  southward,  and  you  will  directly  get  into  5  or  6  fa- 
thoms water.  The  afore-mentioned  white  house  being  just  in  a  line  with 
the  rocks  off  the  east  end  of  the  N.  E.  Pilgrim,  and  White  island  just 
open  of  the  east  end  of  Hare  island  ;  it  is  shoal  near  the  N.  E.  Pilgrim, 
therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  come  too  near  it.  Being  above  the  N.  E. 
Pilgrim,  you  may  approach  the  others  pretty  uear,  and  steer  away  for  the 
great  island  of  Kamourasca,  which  you  will  see  about  S.  W.  from  you, 
and  all  along  in  this  direction  are  regular  soundings,  from  10  or  12  to  14 
or  16  fathoms,  till  near  the  greatest  and  N.  easternmost  Kamourasca; 
when  abreast  of  it  (and  very  near)  you  will  have  very  deep  water  ;  but 
at  some  distance  is  a  very  good  bank  to  anchor  on,  in  any  depth,  from  0  . 
to  14  or  16  fathoms,  and  good  holding  ground. 
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To  escape  the  danger  of  the  Middle  Bank. 

Coming  away  from  Brandy  Pot  island  (which  you  may  pass  very  near 
too)  steer  along  by  Hare  island  in  such  a  manner  that  you  may  see  White 
island  open  within  Brandy  Pot  islands,  between  them  and  Hare  island. 
Keep  along  in  this  position  until  they  bear  about  S.  by  W.  |  W.  and  with 
this  direction  you  may  cross  the  bank  with  safety  :  then  steer  away  for 
the  Kamourasca  islands,  as  before. 

N.  B.  It  is  not  safe  to  cross  this  bank  with  a  large  ship,  till  it  is  half 
ilood. 


Anchorage  in  22  fathoms  high  water. 

The  Lower  Pilgrim  islands   -      -      -      E.N.I    i  IN 
The  Lower  Kamourasca  island 
Cape  Goose  ..... 
Middle  of  Coudre  island,  about  6  leagues 
Cape  Torment  - 


E.  by  N  i  N: 
W.  by  S.  \  S. 
W.  by  S.  |  S. 

w.  s.  w.  3  s. 


Anchorage  in  14  fathoms,  sand  and  clay  bottom. 

Pilgrim  island      -      -      -      -      -      N.  E.  by  E. 
Cape  Goose         .....      W.  |  S. 
Lower  Kamourasca      -      -      -      -       E.  IS.E.  J  N. 
Hare  island         ....  N.  E.  p. 

Cape  Torment  .... 
Mai  bay  river  .... 
Middle  of  Coudre  island 
t  rtper  Kamourasca  island  - 


w.  s.  w.  i  s. 

N.N.W.JW. 
W.byS.  i  S. 
E.  by  iN. 


Anchorage  in  24  fathoms. 


Cape  Goose  ... 

N.  E.  end  of  Coudre  island  - 

J>.  W.  end  of  do. 

.Mai  bay  river  - 

Hare  blayd  ... 


Soundings  in  39  fathoms. 


When  Cape  Goose  bears 
Capo  Torment 
Hate  island 


W.  N.  W. 
W.  by  S. 

w.  s.  w. 

N.  i  W. 
N.  E.J  E. 


w.  s.  w.  4  s. 

S.  W.  by  W. 
E.N.  E.iN. 


When  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Goose  is  just  open  of  it,  and 
*  little  mountain  on  the  south  shore,  near  the  east  point  of  the  western* 
most  Kamourasca  islands,  you  have  25  fathoms. 

When  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Goose  is  open  about  a  sail's 
breadth  of  Cape  Goose,  Cape  Salmon  is  just  open  of  Cape  Eagle,  and  the 
hill  and  island  as  before,  you  have  25  fathoms. 

When  the  south  mountain  is  quite  open  to  the  westward  of  the-west- 
ernmost  Kamourasca  island,  and  the  land  to  the  north-eastward  just  open 
of  Cape  Salmon,  you  have  19  fathoms,  soil  ground. 

When  the  west  point  of  Mai  bay  river  is  just  opening  of  Cape  Grosse, 
and  the  south  part  of  the  isle  of  Coudre  bears  S.  W.  by  W.  you  will  have 
41  fathoms. 

When  the  north  part  of  the  island  of  Coudre  bears  W.  by  S.  £  S.  about 
2  miles  off  the  island,  you  will  have  35  fathoms. 

When  the  south  part  of  the  island  of  Coudre  bears  W.  by  S»  and  Cape 
Grosse  N.  W.  by  W.  you  will  have  14  fathoms. 

When  Cape  Grosse  is  N.  W.  by  W.  4  or  5  miles,  and  Mai  bay  river  N 
try  E.  i  E.  vou  will  have  10  fathoms. 

1* 
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When  the  south  part  of  Coudre  is  W.  by  S.  $  S.  and  Cape  Grosse  W, 
W.  2  or  3  miles,  you  will  have  15  fathoms,  the  water  deepening  to  the 
northward. 

When  the  south  part  of  Coudre  is  S.  W.  and  the  north  part  of  it  W.  J 
S.  about  2  or  3  miles  from  the  east  part  of  the  island ,  the  great  rock 
bearing  N.  N.  E.  }  E.  17  fathoms. 

Anchorage  in  25  fathoms,  rocky  ground. 

Cape  Torment     -      -  -  S.  W.  by  W. 

South  part  of  Coudre    -  -  W.  S.  W.  £  S, 

North  part  of  Coudre  -  W.  by  S. 

Cape  Crosse         -       -  -  K.  J  E. 

BEARINGS  BY  COMPASS. 

Cape  Gro«e  and  Cape  Salmon  -  -  N.  E.  i  N.  and  S.  W.  \  8. 
South  pan  of  Coudre  and  Cape  Torment  -      N.  E.  J  E.  and  S.  W.  i  W. 

You  may  moor  at  Coudre  in  17  fathoms,  coarse  sand.  Cape  Grossc 
just  open  of  the  land  to  the  westward  of  it,  bearing  E.  by  N.  £  N.  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  water  on  the  north  shore  N.  by  W.  \  W.  and  the  east  eno5 
of  Coudre  E.  \  S.  In  this  place  the  tide  runs  very  strong,  which  cause* 
the  ship  always  to  swing  round  with  the  sun. 

You  may  also  moor  at  Coudre  in  1 7  fathoms  at  low  water,  sand  and  mud. 

Cape  Crosse  -      -  -  -  E.  by  N.  \  N. 

Cape  Torment  -       -  -  -  S.  W.  |  VV. 

Enm  point  of  St.  Paul's  bay  -  -  XV.  by  N.  |  N. 

Water  stream  on  the  north  shore  -  N. 

,  Five  fathoms  water,  half  a  mile  from  Coudre,  till  almost  close  to  the 
Chore,  and  then  3£  fathoms  at  low  water  mark,  all  clear  ground. 

The  tides  at  Coudre,  both  ebb  and  flood,  are  very  strong,  yet  at  the 
Meadows  is  good  anchorage,  but  not  near  the  north  shore.  It  is  high 
water  at  Coudre,  by  the  shore,  at  half  past  4,  at  the  full  and  change  ot' 
the  moon,  and  it  runs  off  in  the  road  an  hour  longer.  There  is  a  very 
long  reef  of  rocks  runs  off  the  N.  W.  of  the  island,  which  are  all  cover- 
ed at  high  water. 

Bcaringt  from  ike  end  of  the  Ledge  that  is  dry  at  lota  water. 

St.  PuiPs  church  (just  open)         ....       N.  41°  W. 
East  bluff  point  ol  St.  PauP«  bay  (called  Capo  Diable)  N.  27°  W. 
The  water-lull  on  the  north  shore         -  *   -       -       N.  27°  E. 
IM.W.  bluff  point  of  the  island      ....       S.  82°  W. 
The  N.  E.  bluff  of  do.  off  whkh  is  a  reef  of  rocks,         E.  9°  N. 

N.  B.  The  part  of  this  reef  wlmh  is  dry  at  low  water  lies  to  the  westward,  about  ? 
1V.  and  N.  E.  and  the  eastward  about  east  and  west.    Near  the  length  of  a  cable,  far- 
ther out,  is  5  fajhnms  at  low  water. 

The  tide,  both  ebb  and  flood,  sete  into  St.  Paul's  bay,  which  is  shoal 
and  rocky  some  distance  off  ( from  whence  is  given  to  it  the  name  of  the 
whirlpool)  so  that  passing  eittier  up  or  down  this  river  it  is  proper  to  go 
as  nigh  the  reef  as  you  can,  to  keep  out  of  the  contrary  current  ;  and 
for  I  he  greatest  safety  it  is  proper  to  buoy  the  end  of  the  ledge,  in  about 
6  fathoms,  at  low  water,  and  it  shoals  out  afterwards  pretty  gradually. 
If  you  pass  it  in  about  8  fathoms  (which  is  far  enough  off,  with  a  breeze 
\  of  '.vjdil  to  command  the  ship)  you  will  be  much  nearer  the  island  than  the 
main  land,  and  having  passed  the  ledge,  you  will  have  1G  and  18  fathoms 
sit  a  convenient  distance  from  the  island. 
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There  is  a  shoal  or  ledge  of  rocks  off  the  north  shore,  all  the  way 
from  the  west  point  of  Paul's  bay,  or  Cape  Raven,  to  Cape  Hog,  which 
is  about  a  league  above  Cape  Maillard.  This  shoal  lies  not  a  great  way 
off,  but  farther  in  some  places  than  others.  In  coming  away  from  Cou- 
dre, and  sailing  up  the  river,  it  is  proper  to  keep  three  capes,  which 
you  will  see  to  the  westward,  open  one  of  another,  all  the  way  from 
Coudre,  till  you  come  past  the  little  river  settlement,  or  to  bring  the 
church  of  it  to  hear  about  N.  W .  by  N.  is  a  very  rocky  bottom,  and  then 
begins  good  ground. 

Anchorage  in  16  fathoms,  sand  and  mud. 

Cape  Maillard,  dietance  about  l£  mile         -      -      N.  W,  by  N. 
South  part  of  Coudre           -       -       -       -       -       IS'. E.  £  E. 
Pillar  island         -      -  S.  E.  £  E. 

Anchorage  about  one  mi/e  from  the  north  shore,  in  9  fathoms,  at  low  water 

sand  and  mud. 

Pillar  Island,  in  one  with  a  »  rpeky  island         -      -  E.  4°  N. 

Cape  Crosse,  almost  one  with  the  S.  E.  part  of  Coudre  N.  48°  E. 

Cape  Torment,  a  little  open  with  Burnt  Cape  -  S.  72°  W. 

The  south  part  of  Or  lean*  island  S.  63°  W. 

Cape  Race,  just  open  of  Cape  Maillatd  JV.  30°  E. 

North  part  of  Coudre       -       -      -       -       -       -  1V.36°E. 

[Oitserred  the  latitude  here  to  be  47.04.] 

*  Bearings  taken  from  the  said  rocky  island. 

Cape  Grossc,  a  saiPs  breadth  open  of  the  S.  E.  part  of  Coudre,  N.  50°  E, 

North  pait  of  Coudre    N.  40°  E. 

Cape  Corbeau,  or  Cape  Raven  -  JV.  35°  E. 

Cape  Maillard  -  N.  22°  E. 

Cape  Toi  merit   S.  65°  W. 

South  part  of  Orleans,  in  sight   S.  55°  W. 

In  one  with  the  east  eud  of  rocky  ledge. 

Pillar  island   E.  lc  N, 

This  rocky  island  is  about  half  a  cable's  length,  dry  at  low  water,  and 
very  craggy  ;  it  is  never  covered,  although  the  sea  may  break  all  over  it 
in  bad  weather. 

A  white  house,  on  the  south  shore,  open  of  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Madame  (and  when  it  is  quite  shut  in)  being  very  near  the  north  shore, 
you  will  have  1 1  fathoms. 

A  little  mountain  open  of  the  west  end  of  Rot  island,  being  near  the 
north  shore,  you  will  have  9  and  8  fathoms. 

The  same  mountain  on  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Madame,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  you  w;ll  have  10  fathoms  ;  then  haul 
over  for  the  Traverse, 


Directions  for  passing  the  Traverse. 

BEING  past  Burnt  cape,  or  when  it  hears  N.  N.  E.  from  you,  haul 
«ver  for  the  Traverse,  which  ought  to  be  passed  in  a  very  clear  day.  If 
the  points  of  the  shoals  are  not  buoyed,  which  for  greater  safety  should  be 
done,  because  in  hazy  weather  the  land  marks  cannot  be  seen,  which 
are  three  mountains  very  far  inland,  and  a  little  round  hill  to  the  west- 
ward, may  likewise  be  made  use  of,  which  after  you  are  past  Burnt  cape, 
and  crossing  in  the  Traverse,  must  always  be  kept  to  the  westward  of 
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the  cast  end  of  Madame,  or  otherwise  you  will  certainly  be  on  a  sand 
shoal,  which  extends  itself  from  Burnt  cape  ledge.  This  mountain,  in 
clear  weather,  may  always  he  seen,  and  keeping  it  a  ship's  length  to  the 
westward  of  the  east  end  of  Madame,  is  the  best  mark  for  the  Traverse  ; 
and  this  course  should  be  continued  until  two  points  on  the  south  side  of 
Orleans  are  opened  a  good  ship's  length  off  each  other,  that  is,  St.  John's 
point,  with  the  point  of  Dauphine  river,  and  then  you  may  bear  up,  and 
steer  up  along  with  the  point  of  St.  John,  still  a  little  less  open,  as  you  go 
farther  up  towards  the  island  of  Orleans,  to  avoid  a  little  shoal  that  is  off 
the  east  end  of  Orleans,  on  which  there  is  not  quite  three  fathoms,  at  low 
water,  off  which  there  is  no  danger  for  any  ship,  except  it  should  be  dead 
low  water ;  yet  St.  John's  point  should  not  be  shut  in  with  Dauphine 
point  (or  else  you  may  be  on  the  shoal  that  reaches  from  the  east  end  of 
Orleans)  till  you  are  almost  abreast  of  Cape  Torment,  or  until  it  bears 
N.  There  is  another  mark  to  know  when  you  are  far  enough  over  from 
Burnt  cape,  and  that  you  may  bear  up,  observe  on  the  south  shore  a  little 
round  mountain,  (there  being  no  other  near)  when  you  have  brought 
this  little  mountain  open  to  the  westward  of  the  Two-head  island,  you 
may  bear  up  for  Orleans,  &c.  As  the  Two-head  island  cannot  be  well 
distinguished  by  a  stranger,  from  the  other  islands,  so  it  may  be  supposed 
a  stranger  will  not  attempt  to  pass  the  Traverse,  without  first  acquainting 
himself  with  it.  This  little  mountain,  when  open  of  the  Two-head  island, 
will  bear  S.  69°  £.  there  is  no  danger  in  standing  farther  to  the  southward, 
as  the  channel  is  pretty  wide  ;  but  as  there  is  a  shoal  between  you  and 
Rot  island,  on  which  is  but  9  feet  at  low  water,  and  uneven  rocks ;  to 
avoid  this  shoal  you  should  observe  the  point  of  Orleans  for  marks,  as 
aforesaid. 

There  is  a  mark  to  know  when  you  are  coming  on  the  edge  of  this 
shoal,  which  is,  observe  to  the  eastward,  on  the  south  main  land,  a  moun- 
tain, which  appears  to  have  three  points,  of  an  equal  distance  ;  when  this 
mountain  is  brought  on  the  east  point  of  Canoe  island,  you  are  coming 
on  the  edge  of  this  shoal  ;  there  is  likewise  a  little  rocky  island  off  Burnt 
cape,  which,  when  you  are  on  the  end  of  this  shoal,  will  be  about  2  ship's 
length  open  of  Cape  Grosse.  When  you  are  on  the  shoal,  the  islanjl  will 
be  nearly  in  a  line  with  Cape  Grosse,  and  the  Three-pointed  mountaiu 
witli  Canoe  island. 

To  make  use  of  the  three  mountains  aforesaid. 

In  coining  up  past  Burnt  cape,  when  you  have  brought  the  west  end 
of  the  westernmost  mountain  on  with  the  east  end  of  Rot  island,  you  may 
steer  over  with  them  in  one  line,  until  you  open  St.  John's  point,  as  afore- 
said. Nor  is  there  any  danger  in  bringing  the  east  end  of  thq  westernmost 
mountain  on  with  the  cast  end  of  Rot  island,  but  it  should  not  he  brought 
to  the  westward  of  it  until  you  have  open  St.  John's  point.  You  might  by 
this  last  mark  go  over  near  Rot  island,  and  go  up  to  the  southward  of  the 
middle  shoal,  with  St.  John's  church  just  open  of  the  point  ;  in  this  chan- 
nel is  deep  water,  but  it  is  narrow  ;  it  is  called  the  Old  Traverse,  and  the 
other  is  called  the  New  Traverse.  It  is  not  proper  for  the  Old  Traverse 
to  be  made  use  of,  as  the  passage  between  the  middle  shoal  and  the  sand 
off  Burnt  cape  ledge  is  narrow,  and  you  will  be  so  much  the  longer  going 
across  the  tide,  which  may  carry  you  out  of  the  way  if  you  are  not  very 
attentive  to  the  marks.  The  middle  shoal  reaches  up  the  river  until  you 
have  got  Bellchase  church  a  good  deal  open  of  the  west  end  of  Hot  island, 
but  as  a  mark  of  this  kind  is  very  deceiving,  it  reaches  until  you  hav<* 
brought  the  east  end  of  the  middle  mountain  on  the  west  end  of  Rot  i*l 
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and,  and  then  you  will  be  past  it,  and  have  the  channel  open  from  near 
the  island  of  Orleans,  to  very  near  the  west  end  of  Rot  island,  and  may 
anchor  between  Orleans  and  Madame  islands,  or  proceed  up  the  river,  at 
pleasure.  If  it  should  be  thick  weather,  and  you  would  pass  the  Tra- 
verse, and  the  mountains  cannot  be  seen,  nor  the  ends  of  the  shoals  buoy- 
ed, it  might  be  done  by  keeping  one  or  two  houses  open  of  the  east  end 
of  Rot  island,  or  the  third  house  may  be  brought  in  a  line  with  it,  but 
should  not  be  opened  ;  and  these  marks  may  be  observed  until  you  have 
opened  St.  John's  point;  as  aforesaid. 

But  as  these  houses  may  be  mistaken  for  others,  even  by  a  person  .who 
is  acquainted  with  the  Traverse,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  them.  It  is  certain, 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Traverse  is  in  coming  over  from  Burnt  cape, 
to  open  St.  John's  point,  as  the  channel  is  but  narrow,  and  you  are  so 
long  going  across  the  tide  ;  and  at  Burnt  cape  the  channel  is  not  above  ~ 
of  a  mile  wide  between  the  cape  and  the  point  of  the  ledge.  You  should 
likewise  observe  here,  to  keep  clear  of  the  ledge,  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
Butt  (which  is  a  high  spot  of  land  in  the  middle  of  St.  Joachim's  meadow,* 
and  appears  like  a  platform  or  island)  always  shut  in  behind  Cape  Tor- 
ment ;  that  is,  you  must  not  open  it  all  of  the  cape  until  Burnt  cape  bears 
N.  of  you,  or  you  will  certainly  be  on  the  ledge.  The  soundings  at  the 
edge  of  this  ledge  arc  very  uncertain,  for  at  one  cast  you  will  have  5  fa- 
thoms, and  at  the  very  next  cast  (heaving  the  lead  fast)  you  may  be  on 
shore.  It  may  be  observed,  that  just  as  you  have  St.  John's  point  open- 
ing, there  is  not  any  more  water  any  where  in  the  channel,  between  Or- 
leans shoal  and  the  shoal  off  Burnt  cape,  than  5  fathoms,  at  low  water  ; 
but  after  you  have  bore  up  for  Orleans  there  is  6  and  7  ftthoms  at  low  wa- 
ter, within  a  ship's  length  of  the  sands  that  dry. 

Soundings  in  the  Traverse. 

Abreast  of  Burnt  cape,  a  little  round  mountain  to  the  westward,  on  with 
the  C.  end  of  Madame,  5  fathoms. 

The  same  mountain  between  Rot  island  and  Madame,  4  and  4£  fathoms. 

The  E.  end  of  the  first  W.  mountain  on  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island, 
and  the  little  one  to  the  westward,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  east  end 
of  Madame,  5£  fathoms. 

The  W.  end  of  the  second  mountain  on  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island, 
and  Little  mountain  on  the  east  end  of  Madame,  2  J  fathoms. 

Little  mountain  on  the  £.  end  of  Madame,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  second 
mountain  on  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island,  2£  fathoms. 

The  little  mountain,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  E.  end  of  Madame, 
and  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island  in  the  middle,  between  the  second  and 
easternmost  mountain  6  fathoms. 

A  white  house  just  open  of  Madame,  and  the  hill  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  the  E.  end  of  Madame,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  third,  and  easternmost 
mountain  on  with  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island,  6  fathoms. 

The  W.  end  of  the  first  mountain  on  the  E.  end  of  Rot  island,  St.  John's 
point  well  open,  5}  fathoms.    (Steer  by  it.) 

The  middle  of  the  first  mountain  on  the  E.  end  of  Rot  island,  the  Lit- 
tle mountain  just  to  the  westward  of  the  E.  end  of  Madame,  St.  John's 
point  well  open,  4^  fathoms. 

N.  B.  Keep  the  Little  mountain  always  to  the  westward  of  the  E.  end 
of  Madame. 

The  E.  end  of  the  first  mountain  on  the  E.  end  of  Rot  island,  two 
white  houses  open  of  Madame,  the  Little  mountain  just  opening  to  the  E. 
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end  of  Madame,  4£  fathoms  (never  open  the  Little  mountain.)  The  W. 
end  of  the  first  mountain  on  the  V  ista  in  Rot  island,  St.  John's  point  well 
open,  5  fathoms. 

The  E.  end  of  the  first  mountain  on  the  Vista,  St.  John's  point  well 
open,  5  fathoms. 

The  second  mountain  on  the  Vista,  and  another  little  hill  near  the  other, 
on  the  W.  end  of  Madame,  St.  John's  point  well  open,  6\  fathoms. 

Marks  on  the  little  shoal  near  the  E.  end  of  Orleans. 

The  W.  end  of  the  second  mountain  on  the  end  of  Rot  island  shoal, 
and  the  west  trees  of  Rot  island,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  mountain  ; 
the  W.  part  of  the  three-pointed  mountain  on  the  E.  point  of  Canoe  isl- 
and ;  St.  John's  point  a  good  deal  open  of  Dauphine. 

The  E.  point  of  Orleans,  on  the  Little  Valley,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
Saddle  mountain. 

Bearings  on  the  east  end  of  Orleans  Ledge,  in  4  fathoms  at  low  water. 


The  Little  Rocky  island    N.  68°  E. 

Cape  Torment   JV.    2  E. 

West  end  of  Rot  island    S.  30  W. 

E.  end  o»'  Rot  island,  and  E.  end  of  the  Second  mountain  S.  J.34  E. 

W.  end  of  Urosse  island    S.  28  E. 

W.  end  of  the  Two-head  island,  and  the  Little  mountain, 

just  to  the  westward  of  it  .  .  S.  69  E. 

W.  part  of  the  Three-pointed  mountain,  on  the  W.  part  of 

Goose  island         .      »   N.  83  E. 

St.  John's  point  a  good  deal  open  •      .  S.  524  \V. 

W.  end  of  Madame   S.  40$  W. 

E.  end  of  Madame  .......  S.  344  W. 

E.  end  of  the  First  mountain,  about  one-fifth  the  distance 

of  Rot  island  from  the  E.  end        .  .       .  S.    6  E. 

Cape  Urosse    N.  524  E. 

Bearings  near  the  edge  of  the  Middle  Ground. 

E.  end  of  Orleans    N.  63°  W. 

A  buoy  on  a  little  shoal,  nearOrloans,  ,  .  N.  54  W. 

St.  John's  point   S.  534  W. 

St.  Francis*  church  .......  S.  724  W. 

West  cud  of  Rot  island    S.    6  E. 

Bearings  taken  from  the  upper  end  of  the  land  {of  Orleans)  dry  at  Ion 

water. 

The  W.  end  of  Rot  island    S.  34<>W. 

E.  end  of  Rot  island,  with  the  W.  end  of  Groase  island  554  E- 

Cape  Tormeut   N.  31  E- 

St.  Joachim's  farm    N.  124  W. 

St.  Joachim's  church   N.S2  W. 

E.  point  of  Orleans    N.  71  W. 

N.  point  of  Orleans   W. 

The  Little  island    N.  60  E. 

Bearings  from  another  station,  near  the  east  end  of  the  said  sand,  dry  about 

I J  mile  JV.  63°  E.  from  the  last. 

W.  eurf  of  Rot  island   S.  22°  W. 

E.  cod  of  Rot  island   S.  254  E. 

W.  end  of  <iro?se  island    S.  36  E. 

Little  island    N.  63  K 

liurnt  Cape  •       .        .        .       .  .  N.  39  E. 

Cape  Torment   N.  14  K. 

E.  end  of  Orleans    S.  644  W. 

Point  nf  Dauphine's  river   S.  52  W. 

St.  Joachim's*  lann    N.  534  W. 

The  >hual  to  the  eastward   H.  514  E. 
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Bearings  from  the  west  tnd  of  Rot  it  land. 

Cape  Torment    N.  18°  E. 

St.  Joachim's  farm      A.  *       .  JV.    3}  W. 

E.  part  of  Orleans    IV.  384  W. 

6.  W.  end  ol  Crosse  island    S.  89  E. 

Little  mountain   S.  82  E. 

E.  end  of  the  third    S.  27  E. 

E.  end  of  the  second   S.  18  E. 

Westward  of  tbe  fir»t.mountain   S.     7  E. 

Middle  of  Bcilchase  island   S.  19  W, 

Bearings  from  the  east  end  of  Rot  island. 

St.  Thoaaas's  church   S.  53°  E. 

\V.  end  of  the  first  mountain    S.    2  E. 

E.  end  ditto    S.     7  E. 

E.  end  of  the  second  ditto   S.  14J  E. 

Bellchase   S.  27  W. 

Middle  of  Bellchase  island    S.  36$  W. 

The  mark  windmill  •  .  S.  43  W. 

St.  Valier's church  .  .  .  S.  47  W. 

IV.  E.  part  of  Grosse  island    JV.  83  E. 

N.  E.  part  of  Crane  island    IV.  80  E. 

S.  W.  part  of  the  Two  heads    N.  78  E. 

LittJe  island    JV.  33  E. 

Houses  below  St.  Joachim's    IV.  28£  W. 

W.  end  of  the  Butt   N.  51  W. 

E.  end  of  Saddle  hill   N.  64  W. 

Two  points  off  Orleans    N.  754  W. 

St.  Francis's  church   S.  864  W. 

Bearings  for  the  west  end  of  Madame. 

St.  John's  church  .     •   S.  71°  W. 

Port  St.  Lawrence   ,  S.  68  W. 

St.  Valier'B  church    S.  28s  W. 

The  mark  church    S.  174  W. 

St.  Thomas's  church   S.  86  E. 

Bellchase  church  *      •      •      •      •      *  S.  4(1  E. 

The  middle  of  Bellchase  island   S.  25  E. 

E.  end  of  the  first  west  mountain  •  S.  184  E. 

Dauphin  river         ........  JV.  60  W. 

Little  mountain    E. 

South  part  of  Crane  island  •       ./     .       .       .  JV.  79  E. 

South  part  of  Grosse    N.  704  E. 

S.  part  of  St.  Margaret,  on  the  three  pointed  mountains  JV.  734  E. 

Cape  Raveti    JV.  404  E. 

Cape  Torment    JV.  29  E. 

E.  point  of  Orleans        *   N.  19  E. 

St.  Francis*  church   N.   5  E. 


From  Point  St.  John  to  Point  St.  Lawrence  there  is  no  danger,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  Orleans  you  will  have  7,  9,  10,  13,  16,  and 
18  fathoms,  rocky  ground. 

At  Point  St.  Lawrence  you  must  (in  order  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  Beau- 
mont) keep  the  starboard  shore  till  you  have  passed  the  falls  of  Beau- 
mont, which  are  on  the  south  shore,  and  then  steer  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  till  near  the  we9t  end  of  Orleans,  when,  to  avoid  the  Moran- 
da  rocks,  keep  nearest  to  the  south  shore,  and  you  may  anchor  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  south  shore,  in  9  fathoms  water.  Point  Levy 
bearing  W.  S.  W.  and  the  west  point  of  Orleans  N.  N.  E.  rocky  ground, 
or  you  may  proceed  with  the  tide  directly  for  Quebec,  and  anchor  within 
2  cable's  length  of  the  town,  in  15  fathoms,  muddy  ground,  Cape  Dia- 
mond bearing  S.  W.  £  W._N.  end  of  the  Barbet  battery  W.  by  N. 
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THE  TIDE   FLOWS   FULL  AND  CHANGE. 

At  Quebec,  half  an  hour  after  8. 

Isle  Madam,  at  8. 

Cape  Maillard,  at  7. 

Isle  of  Coudre,  at  6. 

The  Kamourasca,  at  J  past  5. 

The  Pilgrims  and  Hare  island,  at  5. 

Bic,  |  past  3,  but  not  regular. 

X.  B.  From  Coudre  to  Quebec  the  water  falls  4  feet  before  the  tide  makes  down.  At 
Jsle  of  Coudre,  in  spring  tides,  the  ebb  runs  at  the  rate  of  9  knots.  The  next  strongest 
ebb  is  between  Apple  and  Basque  islands — the  ebb  of  the  river  Sanguina  uniting  here, 
it  runs  full  7  knots  in  spring  tides. 


Directions  for  sailing  from  Quebec,  down  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence. 

From  Point  Levy  to  Point  St.  Lawrence,  the  course  is  E.  £  N. 

From  Point  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  John's,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E. 

From  St.  John's  to  St.  Francis,  N.  E.  \  N.  keeping  upon  the  island 
side,  all  the  way  having  from  10  to  16  fathoms. 

When  abreast  of  St.  Francis,  steer  N.  N.  E.  until  you  bring  St.  John's 
point  a  handspike  length  open  with  Dauphin  point ;  with  that  mark  steer 
N.  E.  {  E.  at  which  time  a  round  rock  will  be  right  ahead  of  you  ;  con- 
tinue this  course  until  a  high  hill  on  the  south  shore  will  be  just  on  with 
the  east  end  of  Rot  island,  at  which  time  the  trees  on  the  said  island  will 
be  just  abreast  of  you,  and  then  steer  N.  by  E.  for  Cape  Torment ; 
keep  very  near  Burnt  Cape,  on  account  of  Burnt  Cape  ledge,  that  lies 
opposite  to  it. 

Anchorage  on  the  edge  of  Burnt  Cape  ledge,  in  4  fathoms. 

East  end  of  Rot  Island   S.  14°  W. 

West  end  of  Grosse  island  S. 

West  end  of  the  first  mountain,  about  a  sail's  breadth  to  the  \ 
eastward  of  Grosse  island  } 
Middle  of  Little  island  .       .       .       .       .       .       K.    3  S. 

Burnt  Cape   N.  25  W. 

REMARKS. 

The  Little  Huromoc,  or  rising  on  the  high  land  of  Coudre,  mu9t  never 
be  open  of  Cape  Maillard,  till  you  are  below  Burnt  Cape,  nor  all  the  Butt, 
by  any  means  kept  open  of  Cape  Torment,  if  you  would  keep  the  chan- 
nel, which  is  but  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  at  Burnt  cape. 

Bearings  taken  from  the  vest  end  of  Little  island,  or  Gooseberry  island, 

which  lies  about  A".  55°  E. 


West  end  of  the  Butt   S.  77i<-W. 

Cape  Torment   S.  85  W. 

Burnt  Cape    N.  69J  W. 

Cape  Maillard   N.  36$  E. 

Cape  Raven  ........  N.  37  £. 

Cape  Crosse    N.  52  E. 

Neptune  Rock    N.  52J  E. 

The  middle  of  Three-pointed  mountain  on  the  east  end  of 

Grosse  island   X.  84  E. 

The* westernmost  rock  dry       ....  S,  58  E 
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The  Little  mountain        .   S.  57°  E. 

West  end  of  Crane  island   S.  30  E. 

East  end  of  the  first  mountain   S.    4  E. 

West  end  of  Grosse  island    S.  15i  VV. 

East  end  of  Rot  island    S.  29$  W. 

West  end  of  Madame   S.  46  W. 

■ 

You  must  then  steer  N.  E.  for  Cape  Maillard,  keeping  the  north  shore  on  board, 
which  is  very  bold. 

From  Cape  Maillard  to  go  clear  of  Coudre  Spit,  JV.  K.  by  jV*. 

In  sailing  from  Cape  Maillard  to  Coudre,  with  the  tide  of  ebb,  you  must 
go  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  the  shoal  which  lies  off  the  N.  W. 
end  of  the  island,  till  you  come  in  8  fathoms  water. 

The  first  of  the  tide  sets  directly  on  Cape  Diable  from  this  point ;  so 
that  if  you  have  but  little  wind  you  must  anchor  before  you  get  within  2 
miles  of  the  point.  At  half  ebb  the  tide  runs  truer  through  the  channel. 
The  moment  you  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  (if  you  intend  to  an- 
chor) haul  up  for  the  meadows,  otherwise  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  in 
good  ground. 

The  course  from  Coudre  to  the  Kamourascas  and  Pilgrims  is  N\  E.  by  E. 
Ffoui  the  middle  ol  the  Pilgrims  to  the  Brandy  Pots,  the  course  is  N.  E.  \  N, 
From  the  Brandy  Pots  to  toe  I«le  of  Bic,  is  N.  E.  by  E..  \  ft. 


Directions  for  the  South  Channel  from  St.  John's  Point  of  Or- 
leans, to  the  S.  W.  end  of  Crane  Island,  opposite  the  South 
River. 

There  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  lies  off  the  Si  W.  end  of  Madame  about  S. 
60°  W.  from  it,  and  in  a  line  for  a  point  on  the  south  shore  ;  these  rocks 
are  very  dangerous  and  dry  at  low  water.  To  know  when  you  are  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  that  the  channel  is  all  clear,  observe  on  the  high  land 
by  the  water  side  on  the  south  shore,  a  windmill  and  o  mountains,  a  great 
way  back  in  the  country  (the  same  3  mountains  taken  notice  of  for  the 
Traverse;)  when  this  windmill  is  brought  in  aline  with  the  east  end 
of  the  westernmost  of  the  three  mountains,  you  are  just  off  and  on  of 
the  west  end  of  the  shoal.  But  as  it  may  be  often  hazy  that  the  moun- 
tains cannot  be  seen,  the  windmill  will  then  bear  S.  22"  E.  St.  John's 
church  S.  85°  W.  St.  Francis'  church,  N.  N.  E.  Bellchasc  islands,  E. 
10°  S.  and  the  north  part  of  Rot  island  about  two  ships'  length  open  of 
the  north  part  of  Madame  :  therefore,  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  ledge, 
the  windmill  should  bear  S.  30°  E.  then  St.  Valier's  church  (which  is  the 
next  church  to  the  westward  of  it)  will  bear  about  S.  12°  E.  and  the  mid- 
dle of  a  little  wood  by  the  water  side,  on  Orleans,  N.  W.  Being  below 
the  end  of  the  ledge,  going  down,  a  part  of  Rot  island  should  always  be 
kept  open  to  the  southward  of  Madame  (as  in  the  north  channel  Rot  isl- 
and should  always  be  kept  quite  open  to  the  northward  of  Madame, 
while  you  are  between  the  ledge  and  Orleans  island  :)  and  if  you  have  a 
fair  wind,  you  may  steer  away  directly  for  the  South  part  of  Crane  island, 
the  channel  being  clear  and  open  until  you  bring  St.  Francis*  church  to 
bear  N.  70°  W.  or  the  east  end  of  Rot  island,  N.  38°  VV.  for  in  that  di- 
rection begins  a  shoal  off  the  south  shore,  a  liUle  above  a  point  called 
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Quail  point.  This  shoal  is  very  wide,  and  extends  half  the  breadth  of 
the  channel  of  St.  Thomas'  church,  and  the  south  river  ;  and  to  keep 
clear  of  this  shoal,  you  should  always  see  a  part  of  the  Grosse  island 
open  to  the  northward  of  Crane  island.  The  channel  is  very  near  C rant- 
island  ;  here  is  every  where  good  anchorage,  clay  bottom,  and  in  the 
channel,  in  most  places,  7  fathoms  water.  The  south  shore  is  every 
where  else  pretty  bold  too,  and  there  is  deep  water  very  near  Be  Ik  base 
islands.  In  turning  between  St.  Margaret's  island  and  the  shoal,  yon 
may  stand  to  the  southward  until  the  Grosse  islands  are  almost  shut 
in  by  the  N.  part  of  Crane  island,  and  to  the  N.  until  the  Grosse  isl- 
ands are  quite  shut  in  (to  the  north)  by  the  south  part  of  Moiac  isl- 
and, or  until  Canoe  island  is  almost  all  open  to  the  northward  of  Moiac 
island,  but  not  any  farther,  nor  even  so  far  with  a  large  ship.  The 
island  St.  Margaret  is  pretty  bold,  only  a  few  rocks  lie  off  it,  and  those 
not  far ;  the  farthest  off  is  a  single  rock  off  the  S.  W.  end,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  proper  to  come  too  near  the  island  here.  There  are 
likewise  some  few  rocks  off  Grosse  island,  and  not  far  off  Rot  islam! 
is  a  flat  or  sand  bank,  which  lies  above  half  a  mile  into  the  channel ;  it 
is  likewise  shoal  to  the  southward  of  Madame,  but  not  far  off ;  but  as  H 
is  bold 'towards  the  south  shore,  it  is  not  proper  to  come  too  near 
those  islands.  Crane  island  is  bold  too,  and  the  best  of  the  channel  is 
very  near  to  it.  On  the  N.  W.  end  of  Crane  island  (the  South  river 
falls,  S.  4°E.  St.  Thomas*  church,  S.  22°  W.  Bellchase  church,  S.  60° 
W.— west  end  of  Grosse  island,  S.  35°  30'  W.Ya  base  line  of  1  mile  wa* 
measured  to  the  south  part  of  the  island  called  La  Point  au  Pain,  or 
Bread  point,  by  which  the  breadth  of  the  channel  and  the  extent  of  the 
shoal  off  the  south  river  (on  the  edge  of  which  a  sloop  was  anchored; 
were  determined  as  follows  : 

From  the  west  part  of  Crane  island  to  St.  Thomas'  church,  3  miles. 

From  ditto  to  the  South  river  falls,  3}  miles. 

From  ditto  to  the  edge  of  the  shoal  in  a  line  with  St.  Thomas'  church, 
ll  mile. 

N.  B.  For  a  gn  ater  certaiuty  of  keeping  in  the  channel,  you  may  keep  a  high  nv>u»- 
tain  (at  a  pretty  great  dUtauceon  the  south  shore)  in  a  line  with  the  south  part  of  Crnnr 
island  or  Bread  point.  This  mountain  bears  with  the  said  point  N.  71°  E.  and  S.  71°  W. 
and  then  you  will  have  nil  along  about  7  fathoms  water  and  exceeding  good  h*|dit<c 
ground,  clay  bottom ;  nor  are  the  tides  near  so  strong  as  in  the  north  channel.' 

As  the  Editor  has  note  completed  Directions  relating  to  the  LABRADOR,  he  A^-i 
leave  to  inform  the  public  he  has  just  published  a  complete  Chart  of  that  Coast,  on  a  lart* 
scale,  which  for  accuracy  surpasses  any  extant^  improved  to  1820. 


Directions  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  ttic  is/and  of  Campo-bcllo, 
between  the  said  island,  and  the  Wolves'  Islands. 

If  you  arc  bound  to  the  river  of*  Passamaqtioddy,  in  a  large  vc§*el. 
your  best  way  is  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  Campo-bHlo,  keeping  ytmr 
course  N.  E.  by  E.  which  will  carry  you  to  the  Wolves,  distant  about  :* 

•There  aro  three  rivers  which  fall  into  Pasjaniaijuoddy  buy;  the  largest  i»  called 
the  modern  Indian*  the  Schooifick,  but  by  De  Mmi*  and  Ch/mplaines,  Etchemius,  I>- 
main  source  is  near  Penolisc:.!  river.    The  mouth  of  the  rirer  has  25  fathom*  v>«ter,  &u 
the  land  is  very  bluff. 
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leagues  from  Campo-bello.  The  Wolves  lie  about  E.  S.  E.  from  said  isl- 
and, and  when  the  passage  between  Campo-bello  and  the  White  horse  bears 
W.  N.  W.  you  must  steer  W.  N.  W.  leaving  the  White  horse  on  your 
starboard  hand  and  keep  Camp-bello  island  best  on  board.  The 
White  horse  is  a  large  white  rock,  which  lies  off  the  N.  E.  end  of  Campo- 
bello.  You  will  see  a  fine  harbour,  called  by  the  French,  Harbour  De- 
lute,  and  will  leave  several  islands  on  your  starboard  hand  when  you  pass 
the  White  horse.  As  you  pass  here  you  will  open  a  large  bay  to  the  W.  S.  W. 
which  is  sufficient  for  100  sail  of  the  line  to  lie  in.  There  is  very  deep  wa- 
ter between  the  Wolves  and  the  island  of  Campo-bello,  being  from  50  to 
100  fathoms.  Bring  Campo-bello  island  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  E.  and 
you  will  have  20  fathoms  water,  where  you  may  anchor  and  lie  safe  from 
all  winds.  Your  course  to  Moose  island  is  W.  S.  W.  distance  2  leagues, 
where  you  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  Here  is  the 
best  harbour  in  the  United  States  for  making  dry  docks,  as  you  may  have 
them  either  on  the  south  end  of  Moose  island,  or  30  or  40  miles  up  Scut- 
toc  river.  Common  tides  rise  here  25  feet.  At  full  and  change  it  is 
high  water  at  half  past  1 1  o'clock ,  at  Moose  island. 

Macey's  bay,  between  Point  Lapreau  and  Beaver,harbour,  affords  good 
anchorage.  If  bound  to  the  westward,  having  passed  Point  Lapreau  7 
miles,  steer  W.  N.  W.  until  a  large  island  which  lies  N.  W.  from  the 
point  bears  N.  N.  E.  then  run  for  the  island,  leaving  it  on  the  starboard 
hand,  which  will  carry  you  into  the  harbour,  in  7  fathoms  water,  good  an- 
chorage. There  is  also  a  small  island  off  Point  Lapreau,  but  you  leave 
both  on  the  starboard  hand  (between  which  there  is  no  passage)  while 
running  into  the  harbour.  Off  the  point  which  lies  opposite  the  two  isl- 
and*, and  which  you  leave  on  the  larboard  hand  in  running  into  the  har- 
bour, lies  a  rock,  always  bare,  about  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore. 

If  you  fall  in  with  the  Wolves,  and  wish  to  run  for  Macey's  bay,  run 
X.  E.  by  N.  5  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  same  anchorage  as 
before. 

In  crossing  from  the  Wolves  to  Macey's  bay,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  current,  which  sets  very  strong  from  E.  by  N.  to  W.  by  S. 

Should  you,  after  making  Campo-bello,  wish  to  run  for  the  harbour  of 
Latonge,  bring  Campo-bello  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and  run  N.  N.  E.  5  leagues, 
which  will  carry  you  into  good  anchorage  in  .0,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water. 


Direct  ions  for  the  Eastern  Coast  ivhen  you  fall  in  with  Grand 

Manan  or  Mount  Desert  Hills. 

These  places  may  easily  be  known  from  the  western  coast.  Mount 
Desert  hills  may  be  seen  20  leagues  at  sea,  and  when  within  4  or  5  leagues 
of  them,  you  may  see  Scuttoc  hills  bearing  about  N.  N.  E.  The 
tide  of  flood  sets  here  E.'N.  E.  and  the  ebb  W.  S.  W.  but  as  soon  as  you 
are  9  or  10  leagues  from  the  land,  the  current  runs,  in  general,  to  the 
S.  W.  westward. 

If  you  fall  in  with  Mount  Desert  rock,  which  lies  S.  6  leagues  from 
Mount  Desert  hills,  you  must  observe  the  tide  of  flood  sets  W.  S.  W. 
*long  shore,  till  you  come  to  the  Fox  islands ;  but  the  same  flood  runs 
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up  to  the  northward  into  Blue-hill  bay,  Union  river,  and  *  Isle-an- 
haut  bay. 

The  next  remarkable  land  is  Penobscot  hills,  which  yon  will  see  over 
the  Fox  islands,  bearing  from  the  N.  W.  to  N.  N.  VV.  of  them.  When 
you  pass  the  Isle-au-haut,  in  steering  W.  S.  W.  you  will  leave  Mantini- 
cus  islands  and  Mantinicus  Seal  islands  to  the  southward  of  you.  (If  at 
night  or  thick  weather  it  is  adviseable  to  go  to  the  southward  of  all  these 
islands  unless  you  are  well  acquainted.)  When  you  pass  to  the  westward 
of  Mantinicus  islands,  the  main  passage  from  sea  to  Penobscot  bay  lies 
about  N.  by  W.  If  you  go  into  this  passage  you  leave  Mantinicus  island 
on  your  starboard,  and  the  two  Green  islands  on  your  larboard  hand, 
steering  north  westerly  4  leagues,  and  if  bound  up  the  bay,  follow  your 
directions  for  Penobscot  bay. 

If  you  come  in  from  sea  and  make  the  island  of  Manheigin,  when  it 
bears  N.  or  N.  N.  W.  it  appears  like  two  islands  ;  but  when  it  bears  east 
or  west,  it  appears  in  one  island.  Damiscove  islands  lie  to  the  W.  by  N. 
of  it,  which  are  all  bare  of  trees  except  the  north  part.  The  rocks  called 
Bantam  ledge,  lie  two  miles  from  Damiscove,  S.  W.  or  W.  S.  W.  When 
you  are  6  or  7  leagues  off  at  sea,  you  will  have  70  or  80  fathoms  water, 
with  a  S.  W.  current.  In  general,  between  Damiscove  and  Manheigiu 
island,  the  flood  tide  parts  and  sets  E.  N.  E.  to  the  eastward,  and  W.  S.  W. 
to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  island  of  Seguinc,  and  to  the  northward  up 
to  Broad  bay,  Sheepscut  and  Kennebeck  rivers,  and  the  ebb  sets  the  con- 
trary way. 


Directions  from  Machais  to  t  Passamaquoddy. 

When  you  leave  Machais  and  arc  bound  to  Passamaquoddy,  bring  Grass 
island  to  bear  S.  W.  by  W.  and  steer  N.  E.  by  E.  distant  9  leagues  to 
West  Passamaquoddy  light-house,  near  which  is  an  ALARM  BELL,  which 
will,  during  foggy  weather,  strike  ten  times  in  a  minute,  the  sound  of 
which  may,  wheu  calm,  be  heard  five  miles.  But  if  the  wind  takes  you 
to  the  eastward,  there  is  a  good  harbour  about  two  leagues  to  the  N.  E. 
of  {Cross  island.  This  harbour  bears  due  west  from  the  middle  of  Grand 
Manau  island,  and  is  called  Little  river,  but  you  cannot  see  it  except  you 
arc  near  the  north  shore.  You  must  not  run  in  for  it  before  it  bears  N. 
W.  or  N.  N.  W.  There  is  a  bluff  point  of  rocks  on  the  starboard  hand 
as  you  go  in,  and  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour.  As  you  pass  in 
leav«»  the  inland  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  when  you  have  passed  it  half 
a  mile,  you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  and  remain  safe 
from  all  winds.  Your  course  from  this  harbour  to  West  Passamaquoddy 
light  is  N.  E.  by  E.  distant  7  leagues.  When  you  come  from  the  S.  W. 
and  are  bound  iuto  West  Passamaquoddy,  you  must  give  the  Sail  rocks  a 

*  The  lsle-au-haut  is  remarkable  land,  which  makes  with  a  large  bay  on  each  side  or 
it,  and  the  highest  jv<rtof  the  island  is  in  the  middle. 

t  Paflsamaqunudy  light  is  situated  on  VVeKt  Quoddy  head.  The  lantern  is  elevated 
90  net  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  7  leagues  in  clear  weather. 

\  Cro«s  ihland  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Machias  bay.  A  light-house  will  be  erected  on 
this  island  the  present  year  (1821}  as  a  law  has  passed  making  appropriations,  when  di- 
rections will  he  immediately  published  by  the  author  of  the  Pilot,  and  delivered  gratis 
to  those  who  have  purchased  the  10th  edition,  unless  it  should  be  completed  previous,  in 
which  case,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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birth  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  before  you  haul  in  for  the  harbour,  as 
there  is  a  whirlpool  to  the  eastward  of  them.  The  bay  is  about  1  league 
from  this  point :  it  is  high  water  here  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
about  half  past  1 1  o'clock. 

There  is  a  good  bay  that  lies  about  W.  S.  W.  from  this  point,  where 
you  may  anchor,  if  the  tide  does  not  suit  to  go  over  the  bar  ;  but  if  the 
tide  suits,  you  may  proceed,  keeping  to  the  westward  till  the  bar  bears 
N.  N.  W.  which  course  you  may  steer  till  you  get  up  to  Allen's  island. 
In  steering  this  course  you  will  see  a  house  that  has  two  doors  in  it  on  Al- 
len's island,  which  house  you  must  keep  open  with  a  little  green  island 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  passage.  When  you  get  over  the  bar  this 
house  must  be  brought  open  to  the  westward  of  the  island,  and  you  may 
go  on  either  side  of  it,  as  the  wind  should  favour  you.  If  you  go  to  the 
westward  of  it,  with  the  tide  of  flood,  and  the  wind  fails  you,  the  tide  will 
carry  you  into  a  large  bay  on  your  larboard  hand.  The  first  island  you 
come  to  is  the  Collector's,  which  lies  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  the  next 
to  this  is  Allen's  island.  When  you  come  to  the  westward  of  the  little 
island,  you  may  anchor  opposite  the  long  house  on  Allen's  island,  or  di- 
rect your  course  N.  N.  E.  distant  3  miles  to  Moose  island.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  West  Passamaquoddy,  the  tide  sets  N.  N.  W.  over  the  bar,  two 
hours  before  it  rises  one  foot,  and  likewise  sets  S.  S.  E.  two  hours  before 
high  water.  When  up  as  far  as  Allen's  island,  if  you  leave  it  with  the 
tide  of  flood,  steer  N.  N.  E.  3  miles,  when  you  will  have  the  tide  against 
you  4  hours  ;  and  two  hours  before  high  water  the  tide  sets  S.  S.  W.  till 
you  come  down  to  the  Collector's  island,  when  it  sets  over  the  bar  S.  S. 
E.  The  tide  rises  here  25  feet.  There  is  a  fine  cove  on  the  south  end 
of  Moose  island,  where  a  ship  of  500  tons  may  lie,  moored  head  and  stern, 
safe  from  all  winds,  but  the  anchors  are  very  much  exposed  with  the  wind 
to  the  eastward  or  E.  N.  E. 

If  you  are  bound  up  Scuttoc  river  from  Moose  island,  as  you  pass 
Bald  head,  give  it  a  birth  of  half  a  mile  as  there  is  a  large  ledge  of  rocks 
that  lies  off  from  it.  When  you  have  passed  this  point  your  course  is  N. 
N.  W.  distant  8  or  9  leagues  to  the  Devil's  head,  or  Oak  point  (so  called) 
the  Devil's  head  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  is  very  high 
land  and  may  be  seen  10  or  12  leagues.  Your  course  from  said  head  is 
W.  N.  Wr.  1  league,  when  you  will  come  to  a  large  ledge  of  rocks  that 
you  must  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  is  bare  at  two  hours  ebb, 
and  extends  half  way  across  the  river.  Keep  your  starboard  hand  on 
board,  and  when  you  pass  this  ledge  your  course  is  W.  S.  W.  distant  one 
mile  to  Pumroy's  point,  and  from  said  point  to  the  harbour  your  course 
is  N.  W.  by  N.  distant  3  miles,  and  the  next  reach  to  the  Falls  is  W.  N. 
W.  distant  one  mile  ;  the  tide  flows  here  25  feet,  and  there  are  only  6 
or  7  feet  in  the  channel  at  low  water,  with  long  flats  of  mud  on  both  sides. 

There  are  several  good  harbours  on  the  west  side  of  this  river,  a^nd  all 
the  difficulty  is  the  great  depth  of  water,  which  is,  in  general,  from  18  to 
24  fathoms.  There  is  also  a  good  harbour  on  your  starboard  hand  going 
into  De«r  island,  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  St.  Andrews,  2  leagues 
distant.  It  may  be  easily  known  as  there  is  a  large  bay  between  the  two 
islands,  which  lies  N.  E.  from  the  river  St.  Croix,  3  leagues  distant.  St. 
Croix  lies  in  lat.  46°  07'  N.  " 
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Directions  for  *Titmanan  light-home. 


In  coming  from  the  westward,  bound  to  Pigeon  hill  or  Bobeen  har- 
bour, bring  the  light  to  bear  S.  W.  and  run  for  it,  giving  it  a  birth  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile,  and  then  steer  N.  \  W.  4  miles  ;  in  steering  this  course 
you  will  leave  the  Egg  rock  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  you  will  make 
the  westerly  shore,  giving  it  a  birth  of  half  a  mile  ;  then  steer  N.  N.  E. 
one  mile,  when  you  will  be  opposite  Dyer's  house,  where  you  may  an- 
chor, safe  from  all  winds,  in  3  fathoms  water. 

In  coming  from  the  eastward,  bound  to  Dyer's  bay,  give  the  island  half 
a  mile  birth,  leaving  it  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  bring  the  light  to  bear  N. 
E.  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distance,  then  steer  N.  by  W.  which  will  carry 
you  into  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  leaving  a  large  dry  ledge  on  your  larboard 
hand  ;  when  abreast  of  this  ledge,  which  is  bold  too,  give  it  a  birth  of  5 
or  6  rods,  then  steer  N.  I  E.  4  or  5  miles,  where  you  may  anchor,  safe 
from  all  winds,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Goldsborough  harbour  lies  N.  N.  W.  from  the  light-house,  two  leagues 
distant,  leaving  one  island,  covered*with  trees,  on  your  starboard  hand, 
and  two  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  then  your  course  is  N.  N.  VV.  1£  mile, 
then  N.  \  E.  4  miles,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  Goldsborough  point, 
where  you  may  anchor,  safe  from  all  winds,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom. 

In  coming  from  the  eastward,  bound  to  Prospect  harbour,  give  the  isl- 
and a  birth  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  bring  the  light  to  bear  E.  S.  E.  and 
steer  W.  N.  W.  four  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  the  western 
shore,  or  Birch  head  harbour.  In  running  the  above  course,  you  will  leave 
Cranberry  rock  point  on  your  starboard  hand,  Moulton's  ledge  and  the 
two  black  ledges  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  your  course  from  Cranberry 
rock  point  in,  is  N.  VV.  by  N.  In  case  you  should  not  make  the  point, 
continue  your  course  W.  N*.  W.  until  you  make  the  western  shore,  giv- 
ing it  a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  then  steer  N.  N.  E.  until  you  open  the  har- 
bour, then  steer  N.  W.  which  course  will  carry  you  safe  in.  If  you  fall 
in  with  Scuttoc  island,  and  are  bound  to  Prospect,  give  it  a  birth  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  then  steer  N.  N.  E.  which  course  will  carry  yqu  safe 
into  the  harbour.  In  running  this  course,  you  will  leave  the  two  black 
ledges  on  your  starboard  hand,  giving  them  a  birth  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile. 

Moult  on  "a  ledge  bears  from  the  light-house  W.  by  N.  four  miles  dis- 
tance ;  this  ledge  is  not  bare  except  at  low  tides  ;  strangers  should  not  ap- 
proach too  near  it ;  it  lies  due  south  from  Goldsborough  harbour.  There 
is  a  sunken  ledge  that  lies  S.  E.  by  E.  from  the  light-house,  5  miles  dis- 
tant, on  which  there  is  but  7  feet  at  low  water. 

S.  S.  W.  4  miles  distance  from  the  light-house  lies  a  sunken  ledge,  on 
which  there  are  12  feet  at  low  water. 


In  going  from  Mount  Desert  to  Goldsborough,  you  must  steer  E.  \  N. 
*  TiUnanan  light-house  stands  on  the  S.  £.  part  of  Tttmanan  island.   It  is  a  stone 


Uding,  36  feet  high,  contains  a  fixed  light  from  lamps  fifty-three  feet  above  the  level 
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Directions  from  Mount  Desert  to  Goldsborough  and 

Machias. 
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for  *Scuttoc  point,  4  leagues,  where  is" an  island  which  you  may  pass  ei- 
ther side  of,  but  it  is  best  to  leave  it  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  then 
steer  N.  E- about  3$  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  Goldsborougli 
harbour.    You  will  see  three  islands  which  Ue  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour ;  you  must  leave  them  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  go  in  the  eastern 
passage.    In  standing  in  for  this  place  you  will  see  Titmanan's  island, 
which  has  a  light-house  on  it  containing  a  fixed  light,  that  you  leave  on 
your  starboard  hand.    North  from  Titmanan  one-eighth  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant lies  a  ledge  bare  at  half  tide,  which  you  keep  within  half  a  cable's 
length  of,  when  going  over  the  bar,  which  you  pass  on  your  starboard  hand 
when  bound  eastward,  at  which,  as  you  pass  the  bar,  Scuttoc  island  will 
be  a  handspike's  length  open  to  the  southward  of  Scuttoc  point.  When 
near  the  bar,  and  up  with  Titmanan,  keep  E.  S.  E.  one  half  a  mile  distant, 
which  will  cigar  a  ledge  having  9  feet  water  at  low  water,  that  lies  E.  of 
the  channel  going  over  the  bar,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant.    There  is  a 
bar  that  runs  from  the  shore  to  this  litrfe  island,  which  is  about  1  league 
from  the  land.    This  bar  has  3£  fathoms  at  high  water,  and  9  feet  at  low 
water.    If  you  are  bound  to  Mnchias  or  Passamaquoddy,  your  course 
from  Mount  Desert  is  E.  N.  E.  distant  to  Machias  about  17  leagues.  In 
steering  the  above  course  and  distance,  you  pass  by  nothing  but  islands  on 
your  larboard  hand,  with  inlets  and  sundry  good  harbours,  pleasant  ri- 
vers, Moose  Peck  reach  and  Chandler's  river,  which  are  all  good  har- 
bours, but  too  intricate  to  be  described  for  strangers  to  attempt  with  safe- 
ty.   If  you  cannot  steer  your  course  as  above  directed,  in  standing  to  the 
E.  N.  E.  there  are  three  low  islands  to  the  S.  W.  of  Grand  Manan  island, 
which  lie  due  S.  E.  from  Machias,  distant  4  leagues,  which  you  must  be 
careful  of  in  the  night.    You  may  see  the  island  of  Grand  Manan  2  or  3 
leagues  before  you  come  to  it,  and  when  it  bears  N.  E.  these  islands  run 
S.  W.  from  Grand  Manan  about  2  leagues  distant,  and  in  thick  weather  if 
you  make  these  islands,  you  may  run  for  Machias,  bringing  Grand  Manan 
to  bear  S.  E.  and  then  run  N.  W.  for  the  entrance  of  Machias  :  or  if  you 
make  the  S.  W.  end  of  Grand  Manan,  bring  it  to  bear  E.  by  S.  and  steer 
\V.  by  N.  for  Machias,  5  leagues  distant,  and  when  you  have  passed  Cross 
island,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  you  may  steer  north.  In 
steering  this  course  you  will  leave  a  large  white  rock  on  your  larboard 
hand,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  go  into  Machias  harbour,  you  may  haul 
to  the  westward.    After  you  have  passed  this  rock  about  half  a  mile, 
bring  a  high  round  island  that  is  covered  with  trees  to  bear  north,  when 
you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.    This  is  called  Jones' 
harbour,  but  if  you  mean  to  go  up  to  Machais,  you  must  keep  your  course 
north  till  you  pass  a  round  high  island  on  your  larboard  hand,  when  you 
may  shape  your  course  W.  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  by  W.  for  a  point  that  is  co- 
vered with  young  birch  trees,  and  a  house  on  it,  for  on  the  starboard  hand 
there  is  nothing  but  flats  and  shoals  ;  you  may  keep  your  larboard  hand 
after  you  pass  this  house  until  the  river  opens  to  the  northward,  when 
you  may  run  up  to  Cross  river,  where  you  may  anchor  in  lour  fathoms  ; 
but  if  you  are  bound  up  to  the  S.  W.  mills,  you  must  haul  away  to  the 
westward.    When  you  get  up  with  Mr.  Parker's  house  and  barn,  which 
«ire  on  the  starboard  hand,  you  must  leave  the  barn  open  to  the  south- 
westward  of  the  Pott  head  :  t Lis  Pott  head  is  a  large  hill  that  you  leave 
on  your  starboard  hand.  » 

*  There  are  five  hills  mi  Scuttoc,  remarkable  irom  any  hills  in  the  eastern  country — 
and  at  a  distance  they  appear  round. 
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Directions  from  Long  Island  to  the  south  west  Harbour  of 

Mount  Desert. 

Your  course  is  N.  N.  E.  distant  3i  leagues.  You  must  leave  the  two 
Duck  islands  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  three  islands  on  your  larboard 
hand.  It  is  not  safe  for  a  stranger  to  run  here  in  the  night,  as  there  is  a 
large  ledge  that  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  bare  at  half  tide.  You  leave 
this  ledge  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  is  about  one  mile  from  the  har- 
bour. There  is  u  long  ledge  on  the  larboard  hand  which  runs  off  half  a 
mile,  but  there  is  a  good  turning  channel  between  them.  The  S.  W.  pas- 
sage is  not  fit  to  enter  with  a  large  vessel  at  low  water,  but  at  high  water 
you  may  enter  with  any  vessel,  keeping  nearest  the  starboard  hand  as  you 
go  in,  for  there  is  a  long  point  that  lies  about  half  a  mile  off  from  the  lar- 
board hand.  Off  this  point  you  will  find  6  or  7  feet  of  wafer  at  low  tide. 
When  you  pass  the  point  on  yo»r  larboard  hand  you  have  the  harbour 
open,  and  must  bear  up  N.  W.  or  W.  N.  W.  and  anchor  well  up  the  har- 
bour in  5  or  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  where  you  may  lie  safe  from  all 
winds.  If  you  are  in  a  large  vessel  and  make  the  Islc-au-huut,  bring 
it  to  bear  YV.  by  S.  and  steer  E.  by  N.  10  leagues,  which  course  and 
distance  will  carry  you  up  the  eastern  passage  going  into  Mount  Desert : 
you  must  leave  all  the  islands  to  the  northward,  and  go  to  the  northward 
of  Mount  Desert  rock,  which  lies  E.  S.  E.  from  the  lsle-au-haut,  S.  E.  by  S. 
from  Long  island,  and  S.  from  the  Duck  islands.  When  you  bring  the  har- 
bour to  bear  W.  N.  W.  you  may  steer  directly  in,  for  you  may  go  about 
with  a  first  rate  man  of  war  in  this  passage.  You  may  steer  in  this  chan- 
nel with  a  fair  wind,  from  W.  N.  VV.  to  VV.  by  N.  till  you  come  to  Lang- 
ley's  island,  which  lies  about  1  league  up  the  harbour  and  makes  the  star- 
board hand  of  the  river  that  runs  from  the  N.  E.  Be  careful  of  this  isl- 
and, as  there  is  a  sunken  ledge  of  rocks  abreast  of  it,  near  half  a  mik  off. 
The  river  above  mentioned  has  water  enough  for  any  ship  to  go  in,  and  is 
a  safe  harbour. 


Directions  for  sailing  through  Fox  island  passage. 

-  When  bound  from  the  westward,  and  intend  going  through  Fox  island 
passage,  bring  *Owrs  head  island  to  bear  W.  by  S.  and  steer  E.  by  N. 
from  Owl's  head,  1  leagues  distant.  If  you  have  a  head  wind  and  arc 
obliged  to  go  into  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  be  careful  of  a  ledge  of  rocks 
that  bears  from  Crab  Tree  point  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  S.  distant  4  or  5  miles. 
This  passage  has  rocks  on  both  sides.  Crab  Tree  point  is  on  the  larboard 
hand.  It  is  on  the  northern  Fox  island,  and  there  is  a  long  point  of  rocks 
near  one  league  to  the  S.  W.  of  it.  This  passage  is  not  Jit  to  enter  in  the 
night,  unless  you  are  well  acquainted.  When  you  get  in,  bring  Crab 
Tree  point  to  bear  W.  by  S.  and  steer  E.  by  N.  about  3  leagues,  which 
will  bring  you  to  Young's  narrow.  In  steering  this  course  you  will  make 
two  large  bare  rocks,  called  the  Sugar-loaves,  which  you  may  go  on  ei- 

•  Owl's  head,  a  head  land  on  the  west  side  of  Penobscot  bay,  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
It  hns  a  good  harbour  on  the  larboard  hand  as  you  go  to  the  eastward.  The  harbour 
makes  with  a  deep  cove,  has  4  fathoms  water,  and  a  muddy  bottom.  It  is  open  to  the 
£.  by  IS.  and  E.  N.  E.  winds:  but  in  all  other  winds  you  may  lie  safe.  The  tide  o! 
flood  sets  to  the  eastward,  and  the  tide  of  ebb  S.  VV.  through  the  Muscle  ridges. 

■ 
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ther  side  of,  but  to  follow  your  directions  you  must  leave  them  on  your 
starboard  hand,  and  also  be  careful  of  a  ledge  that  lies  about  north  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  them.  The  entrance  to  Young's  point  is  narrow  at 
low  water,  off  which  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  are  covered  at  high  wa- 
ter. There  is  also  a  quantity  of  sunken  rocks  at  the  larboard  hand,  near  a 
mile  to  the  VV.  N.  W.  which  lie  off  the  Dumplins.  These  Dumplins  are 
3  islands  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  Your  course  in  this 
passage  is  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  keeping  your  starboard  hand  on  board. 
When  you  pass  this  point  on  your  starboard  hand,  you  must  keep  your 
starboard  hand  onboard,  and  steer  E.  S.  K.  about  Smiles,  when  you  will 
make  Deep  cove  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  a 
very  high  bluff  of  rocks.  If  you  htfve  neither  cables  nor  anchors,  you 
may  run  into  said  cove,  or  secure  your  vessel  with  the  main  or  fore-sheet, 
or  come  to  anchor  in  7  fathoms  water  off  the  said  cove.  There  the  flood 
meets,  one  from  the  W.  N.  W.  and  the  other  from  the  E.  N.  E.  which 
makes  an  eddy  against  this  cove  and  high  land  :  here  you  may  ride  safe 
with  any  wind.  When  you  leave  this  place,  and  are  bound  to  the  east- 
ward, you  steer  E.  S.  E.  and  keep  your  starboard  hand  on  board  till  you 
come  up  to  a  clear  spot  of  land  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  off.  As^. 
*oon  as  said  spot  bears  W.  S.  W.  you  steer  E.  N.  E.  for  the  middle  nar- 
rows. When  you  draw  near  the  narrows  you  will  see  2  large  white  rocks 
in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  unless  at  high  water,  at  which  time  they  are 
covered  about  one  hour,  but  may  be  seen  at  all  other  times  of  tide.  You 
may  go  on  either  side,  but  the  deepest  water  is  at  the  southward  of  them. 
Continue  your  course  E.  N.  E.  about  1  league,  when  you  must  keep  your 
starboard  hand  on  board,  as  there  are  several  sunken  rocks  and  ledges  on 
your  larboard  hand  which  are  covered  at  high  water.  You  will  make  the 
eastern  narrows  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  as  soon  as  you  bring  it  to 
hear  S.  S.  E.  you  may  run  through,  where  you  will  have  a  fine  harbour, 
which  is  safe  to  ride  in  with  all  winds  except  at  E.  N.  E.  but  you  may  re- 
main in  the  west  passage  with  the  wind  at  E.  N.  E.  or  anchor  at  the  north- 
ward of  a  bare  island,  that  you  will  see  on  your  starboard  hand  as  you  go 
back  to  the  westward.  When  you  pass  the  eastern  passage  of  Fox  island 
you  must  steer  E.  N.  E.  about  4  miles,  which  course  will  carry  you  into 
a  large  bay  that  lies  between  Fox  island  and  the  Isle-au-haut.  This  bay 
lies  N.  and  S.  and  about  4  leagues  E.  and  W.  When  you  get  into  this  bay 
irom  the  above-mentioned  passage,  and  are  bound  to  the  eastward  of  Isle- 
au-haut,  you  may  steer  E.  S.  E.  0  leagues,  which  course  will  carry  you  to 
the  southward  of  the  Isle-au-haut. 

[N.  B.  When  you  come  from  the  westward  and  past  the  island  of  Manheigin  and  the 
entrance  of  Penobscot  bay,  you  may  steer  E.  N.  E.  which  course  will  carry  you  bclween 
the  Fox  islands  and  Mamlnicus  islands,  leaving  all  the  Fox  islands  on  your  larboard 
band  ;  but  bring  the  lste-au-haut  to  bear  W.  N.  W.aud  steer  E.N.  E.  7  leagues  to  Long 
island,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  If  you  are  bound  to  Blue  hill  bay  or 
Union  river,  as  soon  as  you  pass  Long  island  you  will  open  a  large  sound  to  the  N.  N. 
W.  which  course  you  are  to  steur  7  leagues,  when  you  will  be  up  with  Robertson's  island, 
leaving  the  *.Ship  and  Barge  on  your  larboard  hand.  Robertson's  island  is  the  only  isl- 
and near  that  place  that  has  a  house  on  it.  The  south  part  of  the  island  is  clear  of 
trees,  on  which  the  house  stands.  When  you  come  ucar  the  south  part  of  the  island,  give 
it  a  birtb  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  as  there  are  several  sunken  rocks  off  said  point. 
When  you  bring  this  island  to  bear  from  S.  W.  to  N.  W.  you  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  fa- 
thoms water,  muddy  bottom  ;  but  if  you  are  bound  to  Blue  hill  bay,  you  may  stand  to 
the  northward  direct  for  the  Blue  hills,  which  you  may  see  10  or  IS  leagues  off.  If  you 
are  bound  for  Union  river,  you  had  better  take  a  pilot  at  Robertson's  island,  for  it  is  not 
fit  for  a  stranger  to  go  without  one.] 
-— — ^ —  ■ . 

*  The  Ship  is  an  island  that  has  three  trees  on  it,  and  appears  like  a  ship  at  a  d 
tance,  and  the  Barge  is  a  dry  rock  which  appears  like  a  barge. 
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Directions  for  *White  Head  light. 

Vessels  bound  from  the  southward  and  intending  to  fall  in  with  White 
.  ftead  light-house,  should  endeavour  to  take  their  departure  from  the  high 
land  of  Cape  Cod,  on  which  is  a  light-house  containing  a  revolving  light, 
from  which  to  Manheigiu  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  }  E.  distant  35^  leagues. 
The  shore  near  Manheigin  is  bold,  with  good  water  on  all  sides,  having 
no  shoals  or  sunken  rocks  about  it :  there  are  some  dry  islands  and  ledges 
on  the  north  side,  but  they  are  bold,  and  good  water  all  among  them. — 
From  Manheigin  to  White  Head  light,  the  course  is  N.  E.  distant  about  7 
leagues,  with  a  fair  open  sound.  There  is  a  small  ledge  lies  about  half  a 
mile  from'  White  Head  light,  bearing  S.  S.  E.  which  is  just  out  of  water 
at  common  tides  ;  at  low  water  you  pass  between  this  ledge  and  the  light 
to  go  in  the  Muscle  ledge  channel,  or  into  the  harbour.  You  continue 
your  course  N.  E.  by  the  light  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  yoa 
will  open  the  harbour  on  your  larboard  hand  between  a  small  ledgy  island 
next  the  light,  and  a  high  white  island  with  pome  spruce  trees  on  it.  When 
you  open  the  harbour  about  N.  W.  by  W.  you  will  sail  on  till  you  pass  all 
the  ledges  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  anchor  in  about  5  or  6  fathoms  good 
holding  ground. 

Vessels  of  60  or  70  tons  may  double  close  around  the  head  of  the  light 
and  anchor  right  abreast  of  the  store.  This  is  called  Sail  harbour.  Vev 
sels  taken  with  calm  and  ebb  tide,  may  anchor  any  where  off  the  light 
in  from  12  to  20  fathoms  water.  If  the  wind  takes  you  at  N.  E.  and  ebb 
tide,  that  you  canuot  get  into  Sail  harbour,  you  may  run  into  Tennant  har- 
bour, which  bears  W.  by  S.  about  4  miles  distant.  You  will  continue 
your  W.  by  S.  course  till  the  first  house  on  the  starboard  hand  bears  N. 
N.  W.  when  you  may  anchor  in  about  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  good  ground. 


Directions  from  Tennant  Harbour  to  the  Muscle  Ridges. 

In  sailing  from  this  harbour  you  may  steer  E.  by  N.  1  league  to  White 
Head  light  house,  but  be  careful  not  to  haul  in  for  it  till  it  bears  N.  E.  a* 
there  is  a  large  ledge  of  rocks  bearing  about  W.  N.  W.  from  said  bead,  I 
mile  distant  ;  but  within  it,  a  pistol  shot  from  the  shore  is  safe  navi- 
gation. There  is  a  good  harbour  called  Sail  harbour,  on  your  larboard 
hand  as  you  pass  this  head  (bound  to  the  eastward)  where  you  may  lie 
safe  from  all  winds.  In  going  in  you  must  give  the  larboard  hand  a  birth 
as  there  is  a  sunken  ledge,  which  extends  about  two-thirds  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  that  breaks  when  there  is  any  sea,  unless  at  high 
water. 

Your  course  from  White  Head  light  is  N.  E.  to  Ash  point  or  island,  1 
league  distant,  which  has  a  large  rock  to  the  S.  W.  of  it,  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  which  you  must  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  It  is  not  m 
the  way  eltcept  you  are  obliged  to  go  about.  When  you  haul  round  tm> 
island,  give  it  a  small  birth,  and  steer  N.  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  N.  for  the 
Owl's  head,  leaving  2  islands  on  your  starboard  hand  :  but  when  you  draw 
near  the  larboard  shore,  you  steer  about  E.  N.  E.  for  the  Owl's  head, 

•  White  Head  light  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Penobscot  bay.  The  luntcru  it  ek- 
vatrd  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  ti.xcd  light.  This  light  caono* 
be  »cen  wore  thau  4  or  &  leagues  dUtanu 
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which  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  larboard  hand  as  you  go  to  the  eastward. 
This  harbour  makes  with  a  deep  cove.  You  may  bring  a  rocky  point 
that  lies  on  your  starboard  hand  to  bear  N.  E.  and  a  ledge  of  rocks  that 
lie  without  said  point  to  bear  £.  N.  £.  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom. 

This  harbour  is  open  to  the  wind  at  E.  by  N.  and  E.  N.  E.  but  in  all 
other  winds  you  are  safe.  The  tide  of  flood  sets  to  the  eastward  and  the 
tide  of  ebb  S.  \V.  through  the  Muscle  ridges. 

If  it  is  night  when  you  come  to  White  Head  light,  you  had  better  not 
attempt  going  through  the  Muscle  ridges.  Your  best  way  is  to  go  by  Two 
Bush  island,  which  you  must  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  your 
course  E.  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  E.  [Two  Bush  island  is  round  and  barren, 
having  but  one  bush  on  it.    Formerly  it  bad  two  bushes.] 

If  you  are  in  a  large  vessel,  your  best  way  is  to  go  in  tnis  passage,  as  it 
is  the  roost  safe.  You  must  follow  your  course,  as  above  directed,  about 
2  leagues,  when  you  will  have  Penobscot  bay  open,  and  then  you  may 
direct  your  course  to  either  side  of  Long  island.  If  you  go  to  the  west- 
ward, your  course  is  N.  N.  E.  to  Great  Spruce  head,  which  having  passed 
7  leagues,  your  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  5  leagues  to  Old  Fort  point.  In 
steering  said  course  you  will  leave  Belfast  bay  and  Brigadier's  island  on 
your  larboard  hand,  which  island  has  a  good  harbour,  and  if  you  mean  to 
go  into  it  you  must  leave  it  on  your  larboard  hand  and  steer  in  about  N. 
or  N.  by  W.  You  may  run  up  above  this  island,  and  anchor  on  the  star- 
board hand,  if  the  wind  is  to  the  eastward  ;  but  if  to  the  westward  or  S. 
W.  you  must  not.  There  is  a  bar  that  lies  from  this  island  to  the  main 
land,  which  is  covered  at  high  water.  There  is  also  a  good  harbour  to 
the  westward  of  this  island,  called  Long  cove.  If  you  turn  into  either  of 
these  harbours,  you  must  be  careful  of  some  rocks  that  lie  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  island,  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  main  laud.  But  in 
going  to  Penobscot,  proceed  as  above,  and  keep  your  larboard  hand  on 
board.  When  you  pass  this  island  for  the  Old  Fort  point,  which  has  no 
trees  on  it,  you  must  observe  before  you  come  to  it,  that  a  large  ledge  of 
rocks  lies  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  it,  which  is  cover- 
ed at  high  water,  but  bare  at  half  tide.  You  may  go  within  a  cable's 
length  of  Old  Fort  point,  in  smooth  water.  These  rocks  may  be  dis- 
covered when  the  wind  blows. 

If  you  are  bound  up  Penobscot  river,  from  Old  Fort  point,  with  the 
tide  of  ebb,  and  the  wind  a-head,  you  may  make  a  good  harbour  in  the 
east  river,  which  lies  about  E.  N.  E.  from  Old  Fort  point  about  1  league. 
This  river  lies  to  the  southwestward  of  Orphan  island,  in  which  place 
you  will  lie  safe  from  all  winds,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  good  holding  ( 
ground.  Orphan  island  is  a  large  island,  which  you  are  to  leave  on  your 
starboard  hand,  and  sundry  rocks  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  are  above 
water.  Wrhen  you  pass  Orphan  island  you  may  anchor  to  the  N.  W.  ^of 
it,  on  the  starboard  hand,  as  you  go  through  ;  but  if  wind  and  tide  are  in  your 
favour,  yon  may  proceed  up  to  Marsh  bay,  keeping  the  larboard  hand 
best  on  board.  Marsh  bay  is  about  2  leagues  from  Orphan  island.  When 
you  pass  Marsh  bay  you  may  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  you 
have  neither  rocks  nor  shoals  until  you  get  up  to  the  falls.  You  have  no 
particular  course  in  going  up  this  river,  but  may  sometimes  go  to  the 
westward  of  N.  and  sometimes  to  the  eastward  of  N. 

When  you  enter  Penobscot  bay  and  arc  bound  to  the  eastward  of  Long 
island,  yon  must  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  leaving  Long  island  on  your  larboard 
hand,  which  course  will  carry  you  up  to  Castine.    Jf  you  intend  going  in- 
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to  this  harbour,  as  soon  as  it  bears  E.  N.  E.  you  may  run  in,  steering 
E.  N.  E.  keeping  the  middle  of  the  channel  until  you  pass  the  first  island, 
giving  it  a  birth  of  half  a  mile  ;  then  haul  to  the  southward  until  the  isl- 
and bears  W.  S.  W.  when  you  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  and  lie  safe  from  all  wind. 

In  going  into  the  harbour  of  Castine,  you  leave  three  islands  on  your 
starboard  hand  ;  but  if  you  are  bound  up  Penobscot  river,  you  must  steer 
north,  leaving  the  ledge  of  rocks  off  the  Old  Fort  point  on  your  larboard 
hand  ;  then  follow  the  same  directions  you  have  for  running  into  Penob- 
soot  river,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  the  Falls.  The  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  at  full  and  change,  about  10  or  11  feet. 


Directions  from  Pcnmcquid  Point  to  Bass  Harbour. 

When  you  pass  Penmequid  point,  bring  it  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  and  steer 
E.  N.  E.  3  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  into  George's 
riv(:r.  In  steering  this  course  you  will  pass  New  harbour  ledges,  on 
which  are  5  feet  at  low  water  ;  these  ledges  lie  1  league  from  Penmequid 
point,  and  are  left  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continuing  your  course  will 
carry  you  between  east  and  west  Egg  rocks,  leaving  Franklin's  island  light 
house  (which  is  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  contains  a  fixed  light, 
6(>  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  go  to  the  northward  of  said  course,  for  there  arc  several  sunken 
ledges  to  the  westward  of  the  Egg  rocks,  which  you  leave  on  your  lar- 
board hand.  Rut  if  it  should  be  in  the  night,  and  you  are  to  the  eastward 
of  Damiscovc  islands,  bring  *Seguine  light  to  hear  W.  i  N.  and  steer  E.  a 
S.  and  you  will  go  clear  of  Bantam  ledge,  which  lies  E.  3$  leagues  from  Se- 
guine  lights  continue  this  course  till  you  are  5  leagues  from  the  light, 
(or  till  the  light  is  nearly  run  down)  then  haul  up  north  till  you  make 
Penmequid  point,  from  whence  you  may  steer  for  George's  river,  as  be- 
fore directed.  If  you  should  meet  with  the  wind  a-bead,  you  may  anchor 
off  Gay's  cove,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  sunken  ledge,  which  lies  E.  from 
Gay's  cove,  near  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  has  4  feet  water  at  low 
water.  This  ledge  must  be  left  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  tCald- 
well's  island  close  on  board.  Gay's  cove  lies  on  your  larboard  hand, 
about  3  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Franklin's  island  light.  You  may  know 
this  cove,  as  Gay's  house  and  barn  lie  to  the  N.  W.  of  it.  But  if  you  are 
bound  through  Herring  gut  bring  JCapt.  Henderson's  house  to  bear 
N.  N.  W.  and  steer  S.  S.  E.  for  Herring  gut.  This  Herring  gut  ha#»  a 
bar  from  side  to  side,  but  you  may  go  over  it  at  2  hours  flood,  keeping 
your  larboard  hand  beat  on  board.  As  you  come  on  the  bar,  you  will  see 
a  luge  rock  on  your  starboard  band,  and  the  deepest  water  is  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  rock  ;  your  course  over  the  bar  is  S.  S.  E.  You 
may  anchor  to  the  N.  VY.  of  the  bar,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  muddy  bottom,  and 
wait  for  the  tide.  The  tide  of  flood  sets  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb 
to  the  southward. 

•  Seguinc  li;ht-house  Issituait-il  ou  an  island  urarihe  mouth  of  Kennebec  river.  The 
lantern  is  elevated  200  fevt  above  the  level  of  the  soa,  and  contains  a  6k* d  light  of  the 
firM  majnif ud<\  ami  may  b«»  svru  ai  tlir  distance  uf  H  or  10  Iraguci  in  clear  weather. 

t  C  tldtvell's  islaiul  In^c.i  t t»c  east  »ide  of  George**  liver,  about  94  miles  from  the  en- 
trance; il  is  a  hi^h  rmir.d  inland,  covered  with  tree*. 

|  Captain  Henderson's  houte  is  white  and  his  Horc  red,  and  both  lie  on  the  laiboaui 

nd. 
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When  you  go  out  of  this  harbour,  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  be  care- 
ful and  give  the  larboard  hand  a  good  birth,  for  there  are  two  ledges  of 
rocks  on  the  same  hand  of  the  eastern  point,  which  are  under  water  and 
lie  off  about  a  cable's  length.  When  you  are  clear  of  these  ledges,  you 
may  steer  £.  by  S.  or  £.  S.  E.  one  mile  to  the  barren  island,  which  you 
leave  on  the  larboard  and  3  or  4  islands  or  ledges  on  the  starboard  hand. 
When  you  pass  these  ledges  and  Musqueto  islands,  if  bound  to  White 
Head,  you  may  steer  N.  E.  by  E.  2  leagues,  and  when  you  bring  the  light 
to  bear  N.  E.  run  for  it,  but  when  you  pass  the  S.  W.  White  Head  leave  it 
on  your  larboard  hand,  and  be  careful  of  a  sunken  rock  that  lies  S.  E. 
from  the  eastern  White  Head,  about  one  cable's  length  distant.  Your 
course  through  to  the  eastward  is  N.  E.  and  to  the  westward  S.  W.  keeping 
near  the  middle  of  the  passage.  Before  you  come  up  with  Ash  point,  . 
you  must  be  careful  of  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  off  the  point  about  one 
third  of  the  passage,  which  has  not  more  than  8  feet  water  at  low  water. 
But  if  you  should  go  through  this  passage  in  the  night,  keep  Potatoe  isl- 
and which  is  right  against  Ash  island,  about  S.  S.  W.  from  it,  and  bare  of 
trees,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  best  on  board.  When 
you  pass  Potatoe  island  and  are  bound  into  Owl's  head,  your  course  is  ' 
N.  N.  E.  about  2  miles,  which  will  leave  2  islands  on  the  starboard  hand. 
When  you  open  the  passage  to  Owl's  head,  and  bound  to  Edgemavoggan 
reach,  your  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  till  you  pass  the  Lime  islands,  which 
you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continue  said  course  till  you  make  a 
large  bare  rock  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  a  little  round  island  to  the  east- 
ward on  the  same  hand,  which  is  covered  with  trees.  Continue  your  course 
to  the  N .  E.  and  you  will  make  a  large  island  on  your  starboard  hand  :  when 
you  pass  this  island,  you  have  the  passage  open  to  Buck's  harbour;  continue 
your  course  N.  E.  till  you  pass  by  all  the  islands,  to  the  southward  and 
northward.  In  the  day  time  you  may  see  Blue  hill  bearing  E.  N.  E.  over 
all  the  land.  This  passage  is  safe  to  go  through  with  a  first  rate  man  of  war. 
When  you  come  within  two  miles  of  the  reach,  you  will  make  a  small 
island  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  has  a  sunken  rock  to  the  north- 
ward of  it.  Your  safest  way  is  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  passage,  as 
there  is  a  sunken  rock  or  ledge  on  the  larboard  hand,  that  lies  E.  by  S. 
from  an  island  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  If  you  want  to  make  a  harbour,  you  may  go  into  Buck's  harbour 
by  a  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  N.  course.  When  you  come  into  this  harbour 
(which  is  12  leagues  from  Owl's  head)  you  must  leave  an  island,  covered 
with  young  birch  trees,  on  your  starboard  hand,  steering  N.  N.  W.  and 
when  you  get  to  the  northward  of  said  island,  you  steer  E.  S.  E.  till  you 
bring  it  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  where  you  will  be  land-locked  from -all  winds, 
in  4  or  5  fathoms,  soft  bottom. 

When  you  leave  Buck's  harbour,  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  you  steer 
S.  E.  till  you  come  to  a  large  rock  and  four  islands,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand  keeping  the  said  rock  and  islands  best  on  board,  for 
there  is  a  sunken  ledge  that  lies  S.  S.  W.  from  them.  You  will  make  a 
black  island  on  your  starboard  band  with  burnt  trees  on  it.  This  ledge 
lies  N.  N.  E.  from  said  island,  near  the  middle  of  the  passage,  but  keep- 
ing the  eastern  shore  best  on  board,  you  will  go  clear  of  it.  When  you 
have  passed  this  ledge,  you  leave  two  islands  on  your  starboard,  and  2  or 
3  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continue  your  course  to  the  S.  E.  till  you 
make  2  islands,  between  which  and  Buck's  harbour  the  course  is  S.  E. 
and  N.  W.  6  leagues.  To  the  eastward  you  may  go  between  both  islands, 
steering  E.  by  S.  1  league,  which  course  will  carry  you  tip  with  Trum 
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cap,  which  island  has  a  bar  of  rocks,' that  lies  near  half  a  mile  to  the 
northward  ;  but  if  you  have  a  head  wind,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  through, 
you  will  observe  the  channel  is  2  miles  wide  to  Channel  rock,  which  is  al- 
ways above  water. 

When  you  leave  this  Trum  cap,  steer  E.  by  S.  which  will  carry  you 
between  the  Ship  and  Barge,  and  3  islands  which  you  leave  on  your  lar- 
board hand,  which  are  covered  with  large  rock  maple  trees.  The  Barge 
is  a  bare  rock,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  but  there  is  a 
rock  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  northward  of  the  Barge.  Continue 
your  course  E.  by  S.  for  Bass  harbour,  distance  from  Trum  cap  5  leagues; 
but  you  must  have  some  regard  to  the  tide  of  ebb,  which  sets  very  strong 
to  the  S.  S.  E.  and  the  tide  of  flood  to  the  N.  N.  VV.  If  you  are  bound 
into  Bass  harbour  you  keep  Rich's  point  within  a  cable's  length,  which 
point  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  for  there  is  a  large  ledge  of  rocks 
that  lie  oft"  about  half  a  mile,  which  is  bare  at  half  tide,  and  bears  S.  E. 
from  Rich's  barn,  and  S.  by  W.  from  the  entrance  of  Bass  harbour.  You 
give  the  larboard  hand  a  good  birth  in  going  to  Bass  harbour,  in  entering 
which  you  must  give  both  sides  a  birth,  for  at  low  water  it  is  shoal.  When 
you  get  into  this  harbour,  anchor  on  the  larboard  hand,  with  a  cove  to  the 
(westward  of  you,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 


Directions  from  Bass  harbour. 

When  you  leave  this  harbour,  bound  to  the  eastward,  steer  out  S.  W. 
till  you  bring  Bass  harbour  bar  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  then  run  S.  S.  E.  keeping 
the  larboard  hand  best  on  board.  This  bar  has  not  water  enough  for  a 
toaded  vessel  before  half  tide,  having  8£  feet  only  at  low  water  ;  but  a 
light  vessel  may  go  over  at  low  water,  keeping  the  larboard  hand  best  on 
board.  When  you  get  over  this  bar,  you  steer  E.  by  S.  till  you  bring  the 
S.  W.  entrance  of  Mount  Desert  to  bear  N.  E.  then  you  may  run  N.  E. 
leaving  Cranberry  island  on  your  starboard  hand.  But  this  passage  is 
shoal  at  low  water,  and  not  fit  for  loaded  vessels  to  go  through,  but  at  full 
tide  there  is  water  enough,  keeping  the  middle  of  the  passage.  Continue 
vour  course  to  the  N.  E.  till  you  pass  Cranberry  island  ;  then  you  may 
steer  E.  S.  E.  and  anchor  between  the  two  Cranberry  islands,  where  you 
will  be  safe  from  easterly  or  S.  W.  winds.  You  may  lie  in  from  4  to  7 
fathoms,  good  holding  ground. 

When  you  leave  this  port,  bound  to  the  eastward,  you  st«er  E.  by  S.  till 
you  get  up  with  Baker's  island,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cranber- 
ry islands  ;  then  you  steer  E.  by  N.  4  leagues  to  Scuttoc  island.  When 
you  pass  said  island,  and  are  bound  to  Goldsborough,  you  must  steer  N.  E. 
about  5  leagues,  and  keep  that  course  till  you  bring  Goldsborough  har- 
bour to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  you  must  leave  three  islands  on  your  larboard, 
and  one  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  run  into  the  harbour,  where  you  may 
lie  safe  from  all  winds,  and  auchor  in  d  or  0  fathoms. 


Directions  for  Dyer's  bay,  frc. 

This  harbour  lies  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Goldsborough.  When  you 
make  Titmanan  light,  bound  to  Dyer's  bay,  leave  it  on  your  starboard 
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hand,  and  steer  north  for  the  eastern  head.  You  leave  a  large  dry  dock 
on  your  larboard  hand,  which,  when  you  pass,  you  will  see  a  small  island, 
covered  with  trees,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  then  haul 
round  said  island,  where  you  will  be  safe  from  all  winds. 


Directions  from  Scuttoc  Island. 

When  you  come  from  the  westward,  and  bound  to  Titmanan,  yoa  pass 
Scuttoc  island  ;  steer  E.  N.  E.  from  Scuttoc  island,  b  leagues,  to  Titma- 
nan light. 


Directions  from  Titmanan  light  to  Ladle  island. 

When  you  pass  the  light,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  and  steer  N.  E.  about 
4\  leagues,  which  course  will  carry  you  to  Ladle  isle.  This  isle  has  a  re- 
markable appearance,  being  formed  exactly  like  a  ladle,  and  has  a  large 
black  rock  to  the  S.  W.  a  little  distance  from  the  island.  You  may  go 
any  side  of  this  island,  but  the  best  channel  is  to  the  S.  E.  of  it. 


Directions  for  Cape  Splitt  harbour. 

When  you  pass  Titmanan  light,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  £  S.  and  steer  N.  E. 
a  N.  for  Cape  Splitt,  distance  5  leagues,  which  course  will  carry  you  safe 
into  the  harbour.  In  steering  said  course,  you  will  make  a  black  rock, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  distance  1  mile  from  Cape  Splitt. 
This  harbour  is  safe  from  all  winds  but  S.  W.  which  blows  right  in  ;  but 
if  you  anchor  in  a  cove  on  the  starboard  side,  and  moor  N.  W.  and  S.  E. 
you  will  lie  safe  from  all  winds. 


Directions  for  Pleasant  river. 

When  you  come  from  the  westward,  and  bound  to  Pleasant  river,  in 
passing  Titmanan  light,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  by  S.  and  steer  N.  E.  by  N. 
5  leagues  distance.  In  steering  said  course,  if  it  is  clear  weather,  you 
will  see  Capt.  Wasse*s  house  open  between  the  island  and  main  land  ;  but 
this  passage  will  not  do  at  low  water.  You  must  leave  this  island  (and  a 
high  dry  ledge  of  rocks  that  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  island)  on  your 
starboard  hand  ;  when  you  pass  the  bare  ledge,  you  will  see  a  bare  isle, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  then  you  may  haul  up  for  Capt. 
Wa&se's  house  and  anchor,  and  take  a  pilot  for  Pleasant  river,  as  it  is  not 
safe  going  without  one,  except  you  are  well  acquainted. 

Narrow-guages  is  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  Pleasant  river,  too  diffi- 
cult to  be  described,  as  there  are  sundry  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  or  bay.  The  best  way  for  a  stranger  is  to  go  into  Cape  Splitt  har- 
bour and  get  a  pilot,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  going  into  Cape  Splitt  in 
the  day-time,  keeping  the  larboard  hand  be9t  on  board. 

4 
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Directions  for  Moose  Peck  reach. 

When  you  come  from  the  westward,  and  pass  Ladle  island  on  your  lar- 
board hand,  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  for  Tibbet's  island,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand.  When  you  come  to  the  east  end  of  said  island,  give 
it  a  good  birth,  for  at  low  water  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  lie  a  cable's 
length  to  the  S.  E.  of  said  island.  When  you  pass  this  island,  and  bring 
Moose  Peck  reach  open,  you  may  steer  east  for  Mr.  Beal's  house,  but  you 
must  keep  the  starboard  hand  best  on  board,  for  there  is  a  rock  that  lies 
about  the  middle  of  the  sound,  which  has  not  above  2  feet  of  water  on  it 
at  low  water.    You  may  anchor  to  the  westward  of  Mr.  Beal's  house. 


Directions  for  going  through  Moose  Peck  reach. 

When  bound  to  the  eastward,  over  Moose  Peck  bar,  which  you  must 
not  cross  before  two  hours  flood,  you  steer  for  *Kelly's  coffee-house, 
which  lies  on  the  larboard  hand  as  you  go  to  the  eastward.  When  you 
are  entering  on  the  bar,  you  will  bring  a  bushy  tree  right  against  Kelly's 
house,  which  stands  on  the  point.  Your  course  over  the  bar  is  east.  You 
leave  the  Virgin's  breasts  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  but  if  you  are  bound 
to  Chandler's  river,  you  will  leave  the  Virgin's  breasts  on  your  starboard 
hand,  and  Rogue's  island  on  the  same  hand.  There  is  a  muddy  bar  that 
lies  between  Rogue's  island  and  the  main  land,  but  has  water  enough  on  it 
at  two  hours  flood.  Rogue's  island  has  a  good  harbour  at  the  N.  W.  of  it 
safe  from  all  easterly  winds,  and  a  small  distance  from  Chandler's  river. 

When  you  go  over  Moose  Peck  bar,  bound  to  Machias,  you  leave  the 
Virgin's  breasts  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  your  course  east,  and 
Ragged  arse  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  you  must  keep  Bibby's  island  open 
to  the  southward  of  Ragged  arse.  [N.  B.  This  Ragged  arse  is  a  bare  rock, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard,  but  you  may  leave  it  on  your  larboard 
hand,  and  *teer  E.  S.  E.  for  Libby's  island.] 


Directions  for  sailing  into  George's  river. 

When  bound  from  the  westward  to  George's  river,  you  must  go  to  the 
southward  of  Damiscove  islands,  and  steer  N.  N.  E.  3  leagues  from  Pen- 
mequid  point,  which  lies  about  4  leagues  N.  W.  of  Manheigin  island  ;  and 
when  said  point  bears  W.  S.  W.  you  must  steer  E.  N.  E.  3  leagues  for  the 
river.  In  steering  the  above  courses  you  will  see  t Franklin  island  light 
on  your  starboard  hand.  Before  you  come  up  with  the  light  you  will 
make  the  western  Egg  rock,  which  is  high,  and  may  be  seen  2  or  3  leagues 
distant,  and  must  be  left  on  your  larboard  hand.  When  you  come  near 
this  rock,  you  will  see  the  eastern  Egg  rock,  which  is  a  dry  rock  on  your 
starboard  hand,  but  you  may  continue  your  E.  N.  E.  course  without  dan- 
ger till  past  the  light,  and  it  bears  W.  S.  W.  which  course  you  continue 
i — —  — — —  —  — - 

•  Mr.  Kelly's  house  lies  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  Moose  Peck  reach. 

t  Franklin  island  light  is  on  the  north  end  bf  Franklin  island,  near  the  entrance  of 
George's  river.  The  lantern  is  elevated  SO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains 
a  fixed  light. 
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till  up  with  Pleasant  point,  which  lies  on  the  larboard  hand,  about  lour 
leagues  distant.  If  you  have  a  head  wind  and  are  obliged  to  turn  to  wind- 
ward,  you  must  not,  after  passing  Pcnmequid  point,  stand  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  western  Egg  rock,  as  there  are  two  sunken  ledges,  called 
New  Harbour  ledges,  between  the  said  point  and  rock,  which  you  must 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  Those  ledges  are  never  bare,  but  at 
low  water  ;  with  the  wind  to  the  eastward,  the  water  breaks  over  them 
very  high. 

Other  directions  fur  sailing  into  George's  river  are,  After  you  have 
passed  Franklin  island  light,  steer  E.  N.  E.  about  2£  leagues,  keeping  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  in  sight 
of  Capt.  Henderson's  house  and  store  (the  house  is  white  and  the  store 
red)  together  with  a  small  wharf  on  your  larboard  hand,  close  to  the  river. 
After  you  have  passed  this  house,  you  must  keep  the  starboard  shore  best 
on  board,  as  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  on  your  larboard  hand  extending 
two-thirds  across  the  river.  You  will  also  see  two  small  houses  and  two 
barns  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  you  may  run  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of. 

In  running  up  or  down  this  river,  you  must  not  shut  in  Capt.  Hender- 
son's house  with  the  north  shore,  until  you  have  passed  the  above  men- 
tioned ledge.  The  best  marks  to  clear  this  ledge  are  to  shut  in  Caldwell's 
island  with  the  eastern  part  of  M'Cobb's  narrows.  When  you  are  up 
with  a  large  broad  cove  on  your  larboard  hand  you  may  be  certain  you  are 
to  the  eastward  of  the  ledge,  and  you  will  be  also  in  sight  of  3  large  build- 
ings, the  largest  of  which  is  a  spacious  house,  built  by  the  late  Henry 
Knox,  Esq.  When  said  house  bears  N.  N.  E.  you  may  steer  N.-E.  by  N. 
and  run  said  course  till  within  a  musket  shot  of  it.  The  best  time  for  a 
stranger  to  go  up  this  river  is  at  low  water,  as  it  is  very  crooked,  and  the 
flat  on  each  side  can  then  be  seen.  The  river  runs  ftrom  Franklin's  island 
from  E.  N.  E.  to  N.  E.  by  N.  about  5  or  6  leagues  distant. 

N.  B.  When  you  go  to  the  eastward  of  Damiscove  island,  you  bring  Se- 
quine  light  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  and  steer  E.  N.  E.  for  George's  river. 




Directions  from  Townsend  to  Manheigin. 

When  you  take  your  departure  from  Squirrel  island,  you  steer  E.  S.  E. 
for  the  island  of  Manheigin  (on  the  north  side  of  which  are  some  small 
dry  islands  and  ledges,  but  good  water  between  them  and  the  other  sides 
of  the  island)  keeping  that  course  until  the  passage  between  George's  isl- 
ands and  Manheigin  bears  N.  E.  You  may  then  steer  N.  E.  about  seven 
leagues,  through  a  fair  open  sound,  for  White  Head  light,  leaving  George's 
islands  (which  are  3  in  number)  on  your  larboard  hand.  The  eastern 
island  has  no  trees  on  it.  There  are  two  dangerous  rocks  bearing  due 
south  from  the  middle  of  the  middle  island,  called  the  Old  Man  and  the 
Old  Woman,  which  are  bare  before  low  water.  They  lie  about  one  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  at  high  water,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  laud,  they 
do  not  appear.  If  you  are  bound  to  the  eastward,  and  the  wind  should 
take  you  ahead,  when  you  are  between  Manheigin  and  George's  islands, 
vou  bring  the  middle  of  Manheigin  to  bear  S.  and  run  in  N.  which  course 
vvill  carry  you  between  the  eastern  George's  island  and  the  middle  island. 

1C 
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You  may  run  as  near  as  you  wish  to  the  eastern  island,  but  the  middle 
island  has  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  lie  to  the  eastward  of  it,  which  are  al- 
ways dry,  which  you  are  to  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  When  yoa 
get  to  the  northward  of  this  island,  you  must  haul  to  the  westward  and 
run  up  between  it  and  the  western  island,  so  as  to  bring  the  body  of  the 
middle  island  to  bear  N.  E.  of  you.  Here  you  moor  your  vessel  if  yoa 
stay  any  time. 

If  you  are  bound  to  the  eastward  from  this  island,  you  may  go  to  the 
northward  of  the  eastern  island,  hut  you  must  be  careful  of  a  ledge  that 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  said  island,  which  you  must  leave  on  your  star- 
board hand  ;  and  when  you  bring  Manheigin  to  bear  S.  W.  you  may*go  N. 
E.  If  night  should  come  on,  or  the  wind  ahead,  you  may  haul  up  about 
N.  E.  by  N.  for  Tenant's  harbour,  which  lies  about  8  leagues  from 
George's  islands.  You  cannot  miss  this  harbour  in  the  day-time.  You 
will  make  Musqueto  harbour,  which  lies  between  two  islands  covered 
with  spruce  trees.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  north.  When  you 
have  passed  this  harbour,  you  will  run  about  two  miles,  keeping  your 
course  N.  E.  by  N.  when  you  will  pass  by  an  island  with  burnt  trees  on 
it,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  two  islands  on  your  star- 
board hand,  which  also  have  burnt  trees  on  them  ;  then  you  must  bring 
the  harbour  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  before  you  enter.  This  is  a  good  har- 
bour provided  you  have  neither  cables  or  anchors,  as  you  may  save  your 
vessel  by  running  up  to  the  head  of  it,  on  muddy  bottom,  which  will  be 
dry  at  low  water. 


Directions  for  #Townsend  harbour. 

If  you  come  from  the  westward  and  make  Seguine  light,  you  must  leave 
it  on  your  larboard  hand,  give  it  a  birth  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  steer  N. 
E.  about  2  leagues,  which  course  will  carry  you  to  Squirrel  island  ;  if  it 
is  day-time  you  will  see  two  large  rocks  (called  the  Cuckolds)  on  your 
larboard  hand,  to  which  you  give  a  small  birth,  and  when  you  pass  them 
you  will  make  Squirrel  island,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand, 
directing  your  course  N.  W.  about  4  or  5  miles.  The  entrance  of 
Townsend  is  narrow,  and  there  is  a  small  rocky  island  that  is  very  l^w, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  then  you  may  haul  to  the  N. 
E.  or  N.  E.  by  E.  but  in  a  dark  night  and  thick  weather,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  Squirrel  island,  where  you  may  make  a 
good  harbour  with  any  wind  that  blows,  as  you  may  go  round  this  island 
with  any  vessel  whatever  ;  but  in  the  day-time  there  is  not  the  least  dan- 
ger in  going  in,  only  follow  the  above  directions,  and  you  may  anchor  in  the 
N.  E.  or  the  S.  W.  side,  but  the  N.  E.  harbour  is  the  best  and  safest  with  all 
winds.  In  going  to  the  N.  E.  harbour  you  will  leave  a  small  island  on 
your  larboard  hand,  which  bring  to  bear  S.  W.  and  you  will  be  safe  from 
all  winds,  and  if  you  lose  your  cables  and  anchors,  you  may  run  your  ves- 
sel up  to  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

If  you  fall  into  the  eastward  and  make  the  island  of  Manheigin,  bring  it 
to  bear  E.  S.  E.  and  run  W.  N.  W.  for  Townsend  5  leagues  distant.  Id 
running  to  this  harbour  from  the  eastward,  you  leave  all  Damiscove  isl- 

*  Boeth  bay  lies  about  two  miles  west  from  Penmequid  point.  Oo  Burnt  island,  wtuch 
lies  off  the  entrance,  a  light-house  is  now  building,  for  a  particular  description  of  whkfc 
«  e  refer  to  the  Appendix  of  this  edition. 
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ands  on  your  larboard  hand.  The  harbour  is  bold,  but  you  must  be  care- 
ful if  you  should  go  about,  not  to  stand  too  near  the  starboard  hand,  which 
lies  near  Damoriscotti  river.  When  you  puss  Fisherman's  island,  you 
continue  your  course  W.  N.  W.  for  the  middle  of  Squirrel  island,  which 
you  will  make  right  ahead,  as  there  are  several  ledge*  of  sunken  rocks  on 
your  starboard  hand.  When  you  pass  Damoriscotti  river,  you  may  go 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Squirrel  islands,  but  with  a  fair  wind  give  it 
a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  and  then  steer  N.  W.  for  the  harbour,  and  follow 
the  directions  you  have  for  going  into  the  harbour  of  Townsend,  where 
you  may  lie  safe  from  all  winds. 


Directions  for  *Kennebeck  and  Sheepscut  rivers. 

If  you  come  from  the  westward,  bring  Cape  Elizabeth  (on  which  is  a 
pyramid,  as  fully  described  in  page  142)  to  bear  west,  and  steer  east  for  Se- 
guine  light,  10  leagues.  If  you  are  bound  into  Kennebeck  river,  you 
must  steer  E.  £  N.  and  leave  Seguine  light  on  your  starboard  hand,  giving 
it  a  birth  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  as  soon  as  you  bring  said  light  to  bear 
south,  you  steer  due  north,  which  course  will  carry  you  into  Kennebeck 
river,  leaving  tPond  island  light  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  bears  N.  i 
W.  from  Seguine  light,  and  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  distant  1£  mile 
from  Seguine  island.  You  must  have  regard  to  the  tide,  for  the  tide  of  ebb 
sets  out  very  strong  due  south,  right  on  Seguine  island,  therefore  ifyou  have 
not  a  good  breeze  of  wind  you  cannot  stem  the  tide,  as  it  sets  4  or  5  knots 
an  hour.  When  you  come  into  the  entrance  of  Kennebeck  river,  your 
course  is  N.  W.  to  the  Sugar-loaves,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Leave 
the  Sugar-loaves  on  your  starboard  hand,  from  which  your  course  is  N. 
N.  W.  about  two  miles  to  Cock's  head  ;  this  Cock's  head  is  a  very  high 
bluff  of  rocks,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  but  be  careful 
of  a  shoal  flat  that  lies  on  your  larboard  hand,  before  you  come  to  Cock's 
head.  Keep  nearest  to  the  starboard  shore.  In  case  the  wind  and  tide 
should  be  against  you,  you  may  anchor  to  the  southward  of  Perkin's  isl- 
and which  lies  on  the.  starboard  hand,  where  you  may  lie  safe  after  bring- 
ing the  island  to  bear  north  of  you  ;  but  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide  you  may 
proceed  to  Parker's  flats,  which  lie  a  little  above  Cock'Vhead.  This  ri- 
ver is  not  to  be  attempted  above  Parker's  flats,  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  tide  and  crookedness  of  the  channel,  unless  you  are  well  acquaint- 
ed, or  have  a  pilot. 

Seguine  island,  on  which  a  light-house  is  erected,  bearing  S.  1  E.  from 
Pond  island  light,  is  remarkable  when  bearing  east  or  west.  It  lies  nearly 
two  miles  from  land,  and  when  it  bears  north,  shuts  in  with  it  Cape 
Small  Point  bears  N.  W.  from  it,  and  Wood  island  N.  N.  W.  1}  mile  dis- 
tant. There  are  several  rocky  ledges  lying  near  Seguine,  and  bear  from 
the  light  as  follow  :  5  fathoms  ledge  S.  by  W.  distant  three-quarters  of  a 
mile — Ellenwood's  rock  north  one  quarter  of  a  mile — Seguine  ledges  N. 
N.  E.  half  a  mile,  always  dry — Jacknife  ledge  \T.  N.  W.  u  mile,  8  feet 
water— Wood  island  reef  N.  N.  W.  1}  mile,  4  feet  water— Whale's  back 
N.  N.  E.  la  mile.    You  have  deep  water  to  the  eastward  of  Seguine.  At 

*  Kennebeck  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  state  of  Maine.  Swan  island, 
4J  miles  lone,  lies  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  5  miles  from  the  chops. 

+  See  Appendix. 

■ 
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the  westward,  the  tide  of  flood  sets  strong  to  the  northward  into  New 
Meadows  and  W.  N.  W.  into  Broad  Sound,  and  up  to  Portland,  and  the 
ebb  tjde  the  reverse.  Your  soundings,  between  Seguine  and  Cape 
Elizabeth,  are  various  ;  at  times  you  have  18  or  20  fathoms,  rocky 
bottom,  and  within  a  cable's  length  you  will  find  30  or  35  fathoms,  mud- 
dy bottom. 

The  land  between  Seguine  and  Cape  Elizabeth  is  all  in  islands  :  on 
the  cape  is  a  pyramid  bearing  S.  1°  W.  from  Portland  light-house,  4  miles 
distant,  and  a  wind-mill  to  the  westward,  near  Richmond's  island,  which  is 
the  first  wind-mill  you  see  when  coming  from  the  eastward.  Richmond's 
island  lies  1  league  W.  of  Portland,  and  has  a  bad  ledge  lying  about  S.  E. 
from  the  N.  E.  end  of  it,  half  a  mile  distant. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Sheepscut  river,  from  the  westward,  and  make  Se- 
guine light,  you  may  leave  it  on  your  starboard  hand,  give  it  a  birth  of 
half  a  mile,  when  you  pass  it  to  the  eastward  you  must  bring  it  to  bear  S. 
W.  by  S.  and  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  which  course  will  carry  you  to  Ebeni- 
cook  harbour,  distant  3  leagues,  leaving  3  dry  ledges  on  your  starboard 
h«uul,  and  one  on  your  larboard  ;  this  harbour  is  very  narrow  at  the  en- 
trance, but  makes  a  large  basin  when  you  get  into  it ;  in  the  entrance  it 
lies  E.  X.  E.  You  cannot  get  in  here  with  a  N.  E.  or  easterly  wind,  but 
must  have  the  wind  south  or  westerly  :  after  you  get  into  this  harbour 
you  must  haul  up  N.  E.  or  N.  E.by  N.  for  there  are  several  sunken  rocks 
on  the  starboard  hand  as  you  go  in,  which  you  are  to  avoid.  The  best 
anchorage  is  against  Capt.  Smith's  wharf*  where  are  4  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom  ;  and  you  will  lie  safe  from  all  winds.  But  if  you  are  bound  up 
Sheepscut  river  in  a  large  vessel,  and  come  from  the  westward,  you  must 
go  to  the  southward  of  Seguine  light,  steering  about  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  E. 
1  league,  and  when  the  river  bears  north,  or  north  a  little  westerly,  vou 
may  run  north,  and  must  keep  the  starboard  hand  best  on  board  ;  there 
are  many  rocks  and  ledges,  some  of  them  above  and  some  under  water, 
which  are  all  to  the  eastward  of  Seguine.  When  you  get  up  as  high  as 
Ebenicook  you  leave  the  two  Mark  islands  on  your  larboard  hand,  keep- 
ing your  course  north,  a  little  easterly,  but  if  you  only  come  here  to  make 
a  harbour,  when  you  get  up  to  Capt.  Hodgson's  you  will  see  a  bare  ledge 
on  your  larboard  hand,  if  it  is  low  water,  which  is  covered  at  high  water  : 
you  may  anchor  in  8  fathoms  to  the  northward  of  it. 

If  you  want  to  go  up  to  Wiscasset  point,  you  must  keep  your  starboard 
hand  best  aboard,  norjh  easterly,  till  you  come  to  Cross  river,  which  you 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  You  will  not  attempt  to  go  up  to  Wiscas- 
set point  with  a  head  wind  and  the  tide  of  ebb,  for  it  is  3  leagues  from 
Cross  river ;  but  when  you  have  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  you  may  proceed 
without  fear.  This  river  is  narrow  and  lies  more  to  the  westward  ;  when 
you  are  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  up,  you  must  keep  your  lar- 
board hand  best  onboard,  for  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  reaches 
near  half  way  across  the  river,  which  is  on  vour  starboard  hand,  and  the 
rock  near  the  middle  is  covered  at  hi«rh  water,  but  may  be  seen  two  hours 
before.  The  river  runs  straight  to  Decker's  narrows,  then  turns  round 
to  the  westward  ;  when  you  enter  these  uarrows  you  may  see  the  town. 
In  case  you  should  go  up  in  the  night,  you  must  be  careful  of  two  large 
rocks  that  lie  W.  S.  W.  of  those  narrows  ;  the  tide  of  flood  sets  very 
strong  for  them,  and  they  ar.;  never  covered  ;  you  may  go  on  either  side 
of  them,  and  may  anchor  in  10  or  1-  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom. 

It  is  high  water  here  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  lOh.  15m. 
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Directions  for  sailing  into  New  Meadows. 

This  river  bears  N.  E.  8  leagues  distant  from  the  Pyramid  on  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, and  about  1  league  east  from  Cape  Small  point.  If  you  should  fall  into 
this  bay  with  the  wind  at  S.  E.  or  S.  S.  E.  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  you 
may  make  a  good  harbour  in  the  above  river.    In  standing  to  the  north- 
ward you  will  have  a  large  round  island  on  your  starboard  hand,  covered 
with  spruce  trees,  together  with  two  large  rocks,  one  called  the  Brown 
Cow,  and  the  other  the  White  Bull,  which  are  some  distance  from  each 
other.  You  must  leave  the  Brown  Cow  on  your  starboard,  and  the  White 
Bull  on  your  larboard  hand,  the  latter  of  which  you  may  go  within  a  ca- 
ble's length  of,  and  when  you  have  passed  it,  must  stand  over  for  Horse 
island,  that  lies  on  the  starboard,  which  has  a  house  on  it,  that  you  may 
go  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of.    To  the  westward  of  the  island  lies  a 
large  rock,  which  is  covered  at  high  water,  but  bare  at  half  tide  ;  you 
may  go  on  either  side  of  it  when  it  is  in  sight,  but  the  widest  passage  is  to 
the  eastward.    When  you  have  passed  this  rock,  steer  N.  by  W.  or  N. 
N.  W.  which  course  will  carry  you  up  with  a  large  island,  called  Bear  isl- 
and, which  is  covered  with  spruce  and  birch  trees.    When  you  have 
passed  this  island  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  you  may  haul  in  for  the 
starboard  shore,  and  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water.    This  is  the  best 
place  to  anchor,  with  the  wind  atS.  S.  E.  or  east,  but  be  careful  of  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  that  runs  to  the  northward  of  this  island,  about  half  a  mile  off. 
You  may  anchor  in  this  bay  according  as  the  wind  may  be  ;  If  it  should 
be  at  the  westward,  you  may  anchor  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  ;  and  if 
to  the  eastward,  anchor  on  the  east  side.    If  you  have  lost  your  cables 
and  anchors,  there  is  a  large  cove  on  the  starboard  hand,  about  two  miles 
from  Bear  island,  bearing  about  N.  which  is  sufficient  to  hold  30  or  40 
sail  of  vessels.    It  is  land-locked  all  round,  so  that  no  wind  can  damage  a 
vessel  after  she  gets  into  it. 


Directions  for  Hussey's  Sound. 

If  you  come  from  the  eastward  and  make  Seguine  light,  bring  it  to  bear 
E.  and  steer  W.  for  Hussey's  sound,  if  you  have  a  fair  wind  and  day-light, 
as  you  have  nothing  but  islands  on  your  starboard  hand.  The  tide  of 
flood  sets  very  strong  in  between  these  islands  ;  when  you  get  within  2 
miles  of  Hussey's  sound,  you  will  make  two  islands,  which  have  no  trees 
on  them,  called  Green  islands — you  continue  your  course  till  you  make 
Hussey's  sound,  bearing  N.  N.  E.  then  you  may  steer  in  with  your 
course  N.  N.  E. 

There  is  a  large  sound,  called  Broad  sound,  about  half  way  between 
Seguine  light  and  Hussey's  sound.  You  leave  Merrikencek  island  on  your 
starboard,  and  Half-way  rock  on  your  larboard  hand — but  this  sound  has 
several  rocks  under  water,  and  is  not  fit  for  strangers  to  go  into. 

When  you  pass  the  iwo  islands,  after  entering  Hussey's  sound,  vou 
leave  three  islands  on  your  larboard,  and  two  islands  on  your  starboard 
hand  ;  the  northern  island,  on  your  starboard,  is  called  Smith's  island  ; 
when  you  pass  said  island  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  you  may  haul 
away  E.  N.  E.  till  you  shut  in  said  island  to  the  S.  E.  then  you  may  anchor 
in  8  or  0  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.    Hog  island  to  the  S.  W.— Basket  i*l- 
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and  to  the  N.  W. — Great  Gabegue  island  to  the  N.  E. — and  Smith's  island 
to  the  S.  E.  Here  you  may  moor  200  sail  of  ships,  safe  from  all  winds  : 
and  when  wind  and  tide  serves,  you  may  be  out  to  sea  in  one  hour. 


Directions  for  Portland  harbour. 

Coming  from  the  south-westward,  when  within  half  a  mile  of  *Cape 
Elizabeth,  the  red  buoy  on  Broad  cove  rock  may  be  seen  ;  it  bears  N.  N. 
E.  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  distance  1|  mile,  and  lies  in  24  feet  water. 
When  up  with  this  buoy,  leave  it  on  the  larboard  hand,  half  a  cable's 
length  distant,  and  steer  N.  by  E.  \  E.  1  mile,  which  will  carry  you  up 
with  the  white  buoy  on  Trundy's  reef,  which  lies  in  16  feet  water.  Giv- 
ing it  the  same  birth  as  the  other,  you  may  then  run  N.  by  W.  £  W.  for 
Portland  t  light-house,  3  miles  distant.  When  up  with  the  head,  on  which 
the  light-house  stands,  give  it  a  small  birth,  and  steer  N.  by  W.  leaving 
Bang's  island  on  the  starboard  hand,  till  you  come  to  House  island,  the  S. 
W.  point  of  which  bears  N.  from  the  light-house,  distant  almost  2  miles. 
Before  you  are  up  with  this  island,  the  black  buoy  on  Spring  point  ledge 
may  be  seen  ;  it  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  House  island, 
distant  half  a  mile,  and  lies  in  14  feet  water.  [When  up  with  this  buoy, 
you  open  the  town.]    Giving  the  black  buoy  a  small  birth,  you  may  haul 

*  A  column  or  distinguishing  land-mark  in  the  form  of  a  Pyramid,  is  erected  on  Cape 
Elizabeth,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  N.  W.  from  the  south  eastern  extremity  of  the  cape — it 
is  built  of  stone,  the  lower  half  painted  white,  the  upper  black — height  50  feet  from  the 
foundation}  and  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Bearing >  distance,  4>c.  of  several  dangerous  rocks  near  the  entrance  of  Port- 
land harbour. 
The  column  bears  from  Portland  light,  S.  1°  W.  distant  4  miles. 
From  the  column  to  the  outer  part  of  Trundy  reef,  N.  20°  E.  distant  2\  miles. 
Do.  to  Broad  cove  rock  -  N.  25°  E.  11  do. 

l>o.to  New  ledge   N.  74°  E.  6|  do. 

Do.  to  Alden's  rock  S.  61°  E.  3£  do. 

Do.  to  Taylor's  reef,  E.  point  -  -  -  -  S.  41°  E.  1  do. 
Do.  to   do.      do.  W.  point  S.  24°  E.  1  do- 

From  S.  E.  point  of  the  cape  to  the  outer  part  of  Watt's 
ledge,  which  tends  off  from  Richmond  island,  is  •      S.  42°  W. 

From  Portland  light  to  New  ledge  S.  67°  E.  61  miles. 

Do.  to  Alden's  rock  S.  20°  E.  6i  do. 

Do.  to  Trundy  reef       -      -      -      -      -      -      S.  15°  E.  24  do. 

Do.  to  Broad  cove  rock,  S.    9°  E.  3|  do. 

The  above  bearings  are  by  compass.  The  variation  ascertained  at  the  same  time  to 
be  8°  3C  W. 

The  following  depths  are  calculated  for  low  water  spring  tides — Trundy's  reef,  ex- 
tends from  the  shore,  the  depth  agreeable  to  the  above  bearing  16  feet. 

Broad  cove  rock  is  nearly  dry — there  is  a  channel  between  it  and  the  shore,  with  four 
fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom. 

Alden's  rock,  depth  8  feet. 

New  ledge  extends  about  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  Depth  11  to 
15  feet. 

Taylor's  ledge  extends  E.  N.  E.  and  VY.  S.  W.  near  one  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  on  the 
eastern  end,  5  fathoms,  western  do.  15  feet. 

There  is  also  another  small  rock,  a  cable's  length  within  the  latter,  depth  15  or  16 
feet — between  these  and  the  cape  there  is  a  very  good  and  safe  channel,  with  7,  8,  and  9 
fathoms,  one  quarter  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

t  Portland  light-house  is  on  a  point  of  land,  callediPortland  Head,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  It  is  a  stone  edifice,  72  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  lantern,  which  is  in 
feet,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 
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up  N.  W.  for  the  white  buoy  on  Stanford's  ledge  ;  this  buoy  lies  also  in 
14  feet  water,  and  one  mile  distant  from  Spring  point  ledge  buoy.  Giv- 
ing the  white  buoy  a  small  birth,  you  may  keep  up  midway  the  river  and 
anchor  opposite  the  town,  where  you  please,  in  safety. 

[N.  B.  All  the  before-mentioned  buoys  are  to  be  left  on  the  larboard 
hand,  in  coming  in,  and  the  depth  of  water  put  down,  is  at  low  water  ;  the 
courses  are  by  compass.] 

There  are  also  two  small  buoys,  on  two  ledges  in  Whitehead  passage, 
at  the  N.  E.  part  of  Bang's  island.  This  passage  is  narrow,  and  but  sel- 
dom used  with  large  vessels.  By  keeping  midway  between  the  two  buoys, 
the  red  on  the  starboard,  and  the  white  on  the  larboard  hand,  in  coming 
in,  you  will  have  not  less  than  5  fathoms  water.  After  passing  the  buoys 
keep  midway  the  passage,  and  nm  one  mile  distance,  which  will  carry  you 
into  Ship  channel,  the  same  as  if  you  had  passed  the  light-house. 

Note.    If  by  accident  either  of  the  buoys  should  be  removed ,  the  following 
directions  for  sailing  into  Portland  harbour  will  be  found  useful : 

When  you  come  from  the  south-westward,  and  intend  to  go  into  Port- 
land, give  Cape  Elizabeth  (on  which  is  a  Pyramid  as  before  described)  a 
birth  of  half  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  N.  E.  until  you  bring  Portland  light- 
house to  bear  N.  N.  W.  when  you  must  haul  up  N.  N.  W.  if  the  wind 
will  permit ;  but  if  you  are  in  a  large  ship,  and  the  wind  N.  W.  or  W. 
N.  W.  your  safest  way  is  to  continue  your  course  N.  N.  E.  which  will 
carry  you  safe  into  Hussey's  sound,  allowing  it  to  be  tide  of  flood,  as  Port- 
land sound  is  narrow,  but  bold  between  the  light-house  and  Bang's  island, 
the  latter  of  which  is  on  your  starboard  hand.  If  you  should  turn  into 
Portland  in  the  night,  in  standing  to  the  south-westward  you  must  go  about 
as  soon  as  the  light  bears  N.  N.  W.  and  in  standing  to  the  eastward,  you 
you  must  go  about  as  soon  as  the  light  bears  W.  N.  W.  for  there  is  a  ledge 
of  rocks  that  bears  S.  by  E.  from  Portland  light-house,  and  also  a  low  isl- 
and, called  Ram  island,  east- northerly,  one  mile  distant  from  the  light- 
house ;  but  if  you  have  a  leading  wind,  you  may  go  in  without  fear,  keep- 
ing about  middle  of  the  channel  way,  and  when  abreast  of  the  light,  steer 
about  N.  by  W.  for  House  island,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand  ;  when  you  pass  House  island,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  and  steer 
N.  W.  by  W.  or  W.  N.  W.  with  the  tide  of  6ood.  In  steering  the  above 
course,  you  will  see  a  round  bushy  tree  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  a 
house  with  a  red  roof,  and  one  chimney  ;  bring  the  tree  to  the  west  of 
the  house,  which  course  will  carry  you  up  the  channel  way,  in  6  or  7  fa- 
thoms of  water  ;  but  when  you  come  abreast  of  the  fort,  which  stands  on 
a  hill,  haul  away  W.  S.  W.  as  there  is  a  shoal  bank  on  your  starboard  hand 
that  has  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  on  it  at  high  water,  which  you  are 
to  avoid.  Here  you  will  be  careful  of  two  ledges  of  rocks,  one  called 
Spring  point  ledge,  two  miles  N.  by  W.  \  W.  from  the  light-house,  and  the 
other  three  miles  bearing  N.  by  W.  £  W.  called  Stanford's  ledge,  which  has 
a  buoy  on  it,  and  stretches  off  from  your  larboard  hand  near  half  a  mile 
in  length.  They  lie  to  the  S.  W.  of  House  island,  and  are  all  bare  at  low 
water.  If  you  are  obliged  to  turn  in  here,  they  are  much  in  the  way, 
and  when  you  are  standing  to  the  southward,  be  careful  of  them.  The 
marks  will  do  in  the  day-time,  but  are  of  no  service  in  the  night.  There 
is  a  pilot  who  generally  attends  here.  This  harbour  is  open  to  the  wind 
at  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.    If  you  should  come  in  in  a  dark  night,  your  best 
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way  is  to  go  into  Hog  island  road,  which  may  be  done  by  steering  as  fol- 
lows : — When  you  pass  the  light-house,  steer  N.  by  VV.  until  you  pass 
Hang's  island,  which  you  will  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  in  steering 
this  course,  you  will  make  House  island,  which  you  will  leave  on  your 
larboard  hand  ;  when  you  are  between  both  of  these  islands,  you  steer 
N.  E.  by  E.  till  you  come  to  the  second  island  on  your  starboard  hand. 
If  it  is  day  time,  you  will  see  a  large  house  on  said  island,  and  may  an- 
chor as  soon  as  abreast  of  it,  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

If  you  should  fall  into  the  eastward  of  Portland,  and  make  Seguine  light, 
bring  it  to  bear  E.  and  steer  W.  which  course  you  are  to  continue  till  you 
make  Portland  light  to  bear  from  N.  W.  to  W.  N.  W.  when  you  may  run 
for  it  without  fear. 

N.  B.  You  must  have  some  regard  to  the  tide  of  flood,  which  sets  very 
strong  between  the  islands  to  the  eastward  of  Portland. 

See  the  Plate] 


Xoticc  to  Masters  of  Vessels. 

Masters  who  sail  from  Portland,  or  ports  adjacent,  are  informed,  that  from  the  Ob- 
servatory, on  Fort  hill,  by  means  of  the  Telescope  placed  there,  vessels  approaching 
the  coast  may  be  discovered  at  15  leagues  distance;  and  their  colours  or  private  signals 
cau  be  distinguished  R  leagues,  if  the  weather  should  be  clear  and  the  colours  hoisted,  or 
suspended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  them  fair  to  the  Observatory.  Should  any 
need  assistance,  they  will  set  their  ensign  over  their  private  signals ;  and  may  be  assur- 
ed, if  they  can  he  discerned,  that  their  situation  will  be  made  known  to  their  owners. 

The  Observatory  bears  N.  S.  W.  $  W.  from  Portland  light-house,  4  miles  distance  ; 
and  them  in  range  are  a  good  mark  to  clear  Alden's  rw:k  ;  which,  keeping  the  above  in 
range,  you  will  he  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

The  Observatory  is  on  an  eminence  141  feet  above  high  water  mark ;  and  the  building 
32  feet  high,  painted  red,  and  the  telescope  is  placed  near  the  top. 


Boon  island  light. 

Boon  island  is  very  low  land,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
has  a  light-house  on  it,  which  bears  S.  E.  \  S.  from  Cape  Neddock,  distant  2 
leagues.  It  is  built  on  the  west  part  of  the  island,  where  the  monument 
formerly  stood  ;  the  edifice  is  stone,  contains  a  fixed  light,  elevated  32  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  6  or  7 
leagues.  Two  other  buildings  are  erected  near  it ;  one  for  a  dwelling 
house  ;  the  other  for  an  oil  house.  From  Boon  island  to  Boon  island 
ledge  the  course  is  cast,  distant  one  league.  It  is  not  safe  for  strangers 
to  go  very  near  this  ledge,  for  several  of  the  rocks  are  to  be  seen  long 
before  low  water.  From  Agamenticus  hill,  Boon  island  bears  S.  E.  dia- 
tant  5  or  6  leagues  ;  and  when  you  come  in  from  sea,  and  make  Agamen- 
ticus hill,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  you  are  then  to  the  westward  of  Boon  isl- 
and ledge  ;  but  when  said  hill  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  you  may  be  sure  you 
arc  to  the  eastward  of  it. 
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Remarks  on  the  White  hills. 

These  hills  lie  N.  W.  from  Portland,  and  N.  N.  W.  from  *Wood  island 
light-house.  You  may  see  them  in  clear  weather,  when  no  other  part  of 
the  land  is  in  sight.  At  the  first  sight  they  appear  like  a  cloud,  and  are 
always  white,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  their  being  covered  with  white 
moss.  They  have  been  seen  when  in  lat.  43°  10'  N.  being  46  miles  from 
the  Pyramid  on  Cape  Elizabeth.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  above  lati- 
tude is  80  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  When  you  steer  N.  W.  or  W.  N.  W. 
from  this  latitude,  you  will  make  Agamenticus  hills,  and  when  bearing  W. 
by  N.  6  or  7  leagues,  they  appear  like  three  hills,  and  the  smallest  of 
them  to  the  eastward.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  make  Well's  hills  bear- 
ing W.  N.  W.  and  when  you  are  on  the  northern  part  of  Jeffrey's  ledge,t 
in  45  fathoms  water,  you  will  see  the  hills  of  Agamenticus  bearing  W.  by 
N.  or  W.  N.  W. 

I  would  recommend  to  all  mariners,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  not 
to  go  to  the  northward  of  lat.  43°  70*  N.  in  thick  weather,  unless  they 
are  well  acquainted,  and  judge  themselves  to  be  to  the  westward  of  Boon 
island  ledge,  as  this  has  proved  fatal  to  many  who  were  unacquainted. 

Between  Jeffrey's  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  you  will  have  70  and  75  fa- 
thoms water,  muddy  bottom,  and  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  S.  W. — 
Vou  may  see  the  Isles  of  Shoals  5  or  6  leagues,  when  you  are  to  the  east- 
ward of  them,  but  first  see  the  light-house  which  is  on  White  island,  and 
the  meeting-house  on  Star  island,  bearing  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  from  each 
other,  distant  seven-eighths  of  a  mile. 


the  i 


Directions  from  Cape  Porpoise  to  Wood  island  light. 

Wood  island  (on  which  a  light-house  is  erected  containing  a  repeating 
light,  as  described  in  note)  is  high  woody  land,  very  even,  and  lies  N.  E. 
3  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Porpoise.  In  running  for  the  light,  bring  it 
to  bear  N.  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  and  run  till  within  a  cable's  length  with  safe- 
You  may  go  into  this  harbour  either  at  the  eastward  or  westward  of 
island.  There  are  several  rocks  to  the  westward  of  the  island,  and 
likewise  a  long  bar  which  lies  to  the  S.  W.  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  When  you  have  the  wind  to  the  southward,  you  may  lay  your 
course  in,  and  anchor  near  Stage  island  ;  this  is  called  Winter  harbour. 
You  may  go  in  the  eastern  way,  and  have  room  to  turn  your  vessel  (which 
is  an  advantage  you  cannot  have  in  going  in  to  the  westward)  ;  but  here 
you  are  exposed  to  the  wind  at  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  but  if  your  cables 
and  anchors  are  not  good,  you  may  run  into  the  Pool,  and  lie  safe  from 
all  winds. 

In  running  in  the  eastern  passage,  you  open  a  small  channel  for  boats 
only,  between  Wood  island  and  Negro  island,  but  no  man  of  experience 

•  Wood  island  tight  is  situated  near  the  entrance  of  Saco  river,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island.  The  lantern  is  elevated  45  feet  above  the  level  of  tin?  sea,  and  coutains  a  re- 
volving light,  which  may  he  seen  7  or  8  leagues  distant.  When  you  first  make  it,  the 
eclipse  will  be  total,  until  you  are  within  C  or  7  miles  of  it,  when  the  light  will  not  wholly 
disappear,  hut  in  the  revolutions  the  greatest  power  of  light  will  be  to  the  least  as 
24  to  1. 

t  Jeffrey's  ledge  lies  between  42°  SiV  and  43°  37'  30  uort#i  latitude,  and  between  Gft° 
SI  30  '  and       45'  wrst  longitude. 
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would  mistake  it.  Negro  island  is  small,  having  two  stores  on  it,  and  i* 
left  on  the  larboard  hand. 

Saco  lies  about  a  league  to  the  nortlnvest,  but  is  a  barred  place,  and 
has  not  above  10  feet,  at  high  water,  which  makes  it  not  fit  for  a  stranger 
to  go  in  ;  there  is,  however,  considerable  navigation  owned  here,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  enterprising. 

The  next  place  to  Wood  island  is  Richmond's  island,  which  lies  about 
N.  £.  northerly,  4  leagues  ;  this  place  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  such  as 
coasters — but  few  vessels  put  in  here,  it  being  only  one  league  to  the 
westward  of  Portland,  which  is  the  principal  port  in  the  state. 

In  sailing  by  Richmond's  island  you  must  be  careful  of  a  sunken  ledge, 
called  Watch  ledge,  that  lies  off  about  S.  E.  near  half  a  mile  from  the  N. 
E.  end  of  the  island  ;  it  does  not  show  itself,  except  the  wind  blows  fresh  ; 
but  you  need  not  go  so  near  the  island  unless  you  have  a  scant  wind,  or 
turning  to  windward. 


Directions  to  sail  from  Cape  Neddock  to  Cape  Porpoise. 

Your  course  from  Cape  Neddock  to  Cape  Porpoise  is  N.  E.  distant  4* 
leagues.  Cape  Porpoise  is  a  bad  harbour,  and  not  to  be  attempted  unless 
you  are  well  acquainted,  or  in  distress,  hi  going  in,  you  must  leave  two 
small  islands  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  three  on  your  starboard.  It  may 
be  known  by  the  high  land  of  Kennebunk,  which  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  it. 
When  the  *harbour  bears  N.  W.  you  must  haul  in,  but  be  careful  of  the 
point  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  not  go  too  near  it,  as  it  is  very  rocky. 
As  soon  as  you  are  in  the  harbour,  and  clear  of  the  point  of  rocks  on  your 
starboard  hand,  your  course  must  be  N.  W.  about  two  cables  length, 
when  you  must  come  too,  and  moor  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  or  run  direct  for  the 
wharf.  A  vessel  that  draws  10  feet  will  be  aground  at  low  water.  The 
harbour  is  so  narrow  that  a  vessel  cannot  turn  round — is  within  100  yard** 
of  the  sea,  and  secure  from  all  winds,  whether  you  have  anchors  or  not. 


Directions  for  Portsmouth  harbour. 

If  you  fall  into  the  eastward,  and  make  Cape  Neddock,  and  are  bound 
to  Portsmouth,  when  within  half  a  mile  of  said  cape,  your  course  is*  S.  S. 
W.  4  leagues,  which  course  you  will  continue  till  you  bring  Portsmouth! 
light-house  to  bear  N.  and  run  within  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  light, 
then  steer  N.  by  E.  or  N.  N.  E.  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  light,  when 
you  must  steer  N.  W.  until  the  light  bears  S.  S.  E.  and  anchor  in  9  fathoms, 
at  low  Water,  good  bottom. 

If,  when  coming  from  sea,  you  make  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  are  to  the 
eastward  of  them,  you  must  run  for  them  till  within  one  mile  of  the  East- 
ern isle,  then  steer  W.  N.  W.  until  Portsmouth  light-house  bears  N.  then 
follow  your  directions  as  above. 

•  At  the  f.astrrn  side  of  the  harbour  lies  a  ledge,  on  which  it  always  breaks. 

+  Portsmou'!,  linM-housc  ha*  a  fixed  light  in  it,  elevated  85  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sen,  and  Rtamis  on  Foit  point  (New  Castle  island)  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  N 
by  W.  and  S.  by  V..  moon  makei  high  watrr  at  foil  and  change. 
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If  you  come  to  the  westward  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  give  White  island 
light  a  hirth  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  bring  it  to  bear  east,  and  then  run  N. 
by  W.  for  Portsmouth  light,  9  miles  distant.  If  you  have  a  head  wind, 
and  obliged  to  beat  into  the  harbour,  you  must  observe  there  is  a  sunken 
rock,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  called  Kitt*9  rock,  which  has  a  buoy 
on  it,  and  S.  by  W.  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  light-house,  lies  a 
sunken  rock,  called  Stillman's  rock,  which  also  has  a  buoy  on  it.  Give  the 
buoys  a  good  birth,  and  there  is  no  danger. 

When  you  come  from  the  S.  W.  and  make  Cape  Ann,  and  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Dry  Salvages,  bring  them  to  bear  S.  by  E.  and  steer  N.  by 
W.  or  N.  £  W.  In  steering  this  course  you  will  make  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
from  which  you  may  take  a  new  departure,  by  bringing  the  light-house 
to  bear  east,  distant  1|  mile,  and  run  N.  by  W.  for  Portsmouth  light.  If 
the  wind  should  come  to  the  northward,  and  you  are  obliged  to  turn  into 
said  port,  you  must  stand  to  the  westward  no  farther  than  to  bring  the 
light  to  bear  N.  J  W.  till  you  get  within  Odiorne's  point,  and  when  stand- 
ing to  the  eastward,  to  go  about  as  soon  as  the  light  bears  N.  N.  W. 
until  you  get  within  Wood  island.  Be  careful  of  Odiorne's  point,  com- 
ing  from  the  south -west ward,  for  it  lies  off  more  than  half  a  mile,  with 
sunken  rocks,  which  do  not  show  themselves  when  the  wind  is  off  the 
land  ;  likewise  in  standing  to  the  east,  you  must  be  careful  of  the  Whale's 
bgck,  which  lies  S.  S.  W.  of  Wood  island,  and  is  covered  at  half  tide.  If 
you  are  bound  to  the  eastward  from  this  port,  you  steer  S.  by  E.  one 
league  from  the  light-hou?e,  then  steer  N.  N.  E.  for  Old  York  or  Cape 
Neddock,  which  is  4  leagues  from  Portsmouth  ;  but  if  the  wind  should 
come  from  the  northward  you  must  be  careful  of  York  ledge,  which  bears 
from  Swett's  point  S.  E.  distant  2  leagues.  There  is  a  sunken  ledge  that 
lies  S.  W.  one  mile  from  York  ledge— it  is  never  bare,  but  always  breaks 
at  low  water,  and  is  called  the  Triangle.  Some  part  of  York  ledge  is 
bare  at  half  tide. 

The  next  you  come  to  is  Boon  island  (on  which  is  a  light-house,  which 
lies  S.  E.  ^  S.  from  Cape  Neddock,  or  the  Nubble,  so  called.)  When  you 
pass  Boon  island,  bound  to  the  eastward,  and  take  the  wind  at  N.  N.  E. 
you  must  take  care  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  due  N.  from  Boon  island,  one  mile 
distant. 

[N.  B.  I  have  passed  this  place  several  times,  but  never  discovered 
the  ledge  till  the  year  1783,  when  being  bound  to  the  eastward,  the  wind 
took  me  from  the  westward,  but  the  vessel  having  no  more  than  steerage 
way,  I  hove  over  a  line  to  catch  fish,  and  found  1  had  24  fathoms  water, 
sandy  bottom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  but  ten  feet  of  water,  and  my 
vessel  drawing  9  ;  all  that  saved  me  from  striking  was,  that  the  water  be- 
ing entirely  smooth,  the  current  set  me  to  the  eastward,  and  1  got  into  24 
fathoms  within  the  length  of  the  vessel  from  where  I  sounded  and  had  but 
1 0  feet.]  ( (£r  See  the  plate. ) 


Description  of  the  Isles  of  Shoab. 

By  the  benevolence  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  aided  by 
subscriptions  of  several  gentlemen  in  Newburyport  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  a  meeting-house  has  been  erected  on  Star  Hand  (one  of  the  above 
island*. N. 
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The  following  is  the  description  and  relative  situation  of  the  islands  : 

White  island  (the  south  westernmost  island)  is  a  rocky  island,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.  and  about  one  mile  and 
three  quarters  distant  from  the  meeting-house.  There  is  a  reef  that  ex- 
tends about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  N.  W.  end,  which  in  passing  you 
must  give  a  good  birth.  The  S.  £.  end  bears  from  the  meeting-house  S. 
W.  l  S.  the  N.  W.  end  S.  W.  by  W.  $  W. 

On  this  island  is  a  light-house  with  a  lantern  elevated  67  feet  from  high 
water  mark,  containing  15  patent  lamps  with  reflectors  on  a  revolving  tri- 
angle, which  will  make  one  complete  revolution  in  three  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds  ;  exhibiting  on  one  side  a  bright  red  light,  on  one  side  a 
blue,  and  on  the  other  the  natural  colour  of  the  light. 

Each  light  may  be  distinctly  seen  about  50  seconds,  at  the  distance  of 
9  miles  ;  the  light  will  be  wholly  eclipsed,  about  ten  seconds,  between 
each  colour  ;  within  that  distance,  the  light  will  not  entirely  disappear  in 
clear  weather  ;  but  taking  the  medium,  the  greatest  power  of  light  will  be 
to  the  least  as  40  to  1.  The  bright,  or  natural  light,  will  be  first  disco- 
vered in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  about  7  leagues,  aud,  on  ap- 
proaching, the  red  and  blue  in  succession.  The  bright  light  may  be  seen 
two  or  three  miles  farther  than  the  red,  and  the  red  about  the  same  dis- 
tance farther  than  the  blue. 

A  bell  of  800  lbs.  weight  is  suspended  in  the  tower  of  the  light-house, 
which  will  be  kept  tolling  by  machinery  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  strokes  a 
minute,  by  night  and  day,  whenever  from  fog,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
light  or  light-house  cannot  be  seen  at  least  four  miles  ;  at  which  distance 
it  is  calculated  the  bell  may  be  heard  in  moderate  weather. 

The  following  bearings  from  White  island  light-house  are  the  mean  of  a 

number  of  experiments  by  compass. 

Portsmouth  light-house  bears  N.  N.  W.  distance  9  miles — Square  rock  lies  directly  in 
the  range,  distance  from  White  island  five-ejgliths  of  a  mile. 
Boon  island  light,  ft.  E.  by  N.  distant  12  miles. 
Cape  Ann  light,  S.  f  W.  distant  21  miles. 
Rye  meeting-house,  N.  W.  by  W.  £  W.  distant  9  miles. 

Star  island  meeting-house,  N.  E.  distant  7-8tha  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  rock,  called 
Innesis1  rock,  bearing  S.  W.  by  S.  from  this  island,  two  miles  distaut,  bare  befon* 
low  water. 

North-west  point  of  Hog  island,  N.  by  E.  |  E. 
Cedar  island  ledge,  E.  by  ft*.  |  N.  distant  l£  mile. 
Anderson's  ledge,  S.  E.  by  E.  &  E.  distant  1|  mile. 
White  island  ledge,  W.  S.  W.  distant  one-third  of  awi'ile. 

Londoner's  (or  Lounging)  island  lies  about  14  mile  to  the  northward  of 
White  island,  is  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length  from  S.  to  N.  and  is 
high  at  each  end  :  in  high  tides  the  middle  is  sometimes  covered  ;  a  num- 
ber of  rocks  lie  close  about  the  island,  in  almost  every  direction,  some  of 
which  arc  always  bare.  The  south  end  bears  W.  from  the  meeting-house  ; 
the  north  end  W.  N.  W.  ^  W.  about  half  a  mile  distant.  About  halfway 
between  this  island  and  Star  island,  lies  a  rock  which  is  bare  at  low  wa- 
ter ;  it  heaps  from  the  meeting-house  N.  VY.  by  W.  £  W.  one-third  of  a 
mile  distant. 

Star  inland  (where  the  meeting-house  stands)  is  about  three-fourths  <  !' 
a  mile  in  length  from  S.  E.  to  N.  VV.  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  it 
h  covered  with  buildings  on  the  north  side.  The  meeting-house  stands 
on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  middle  of  the  island  ;  is 
11  feet  high  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof;  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  i* 
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30  feet  more  ;  the  whole  height  from  the  surface  of  the  water  is  about  65 
feet ;  it  is  painted  white,  and  the  steeple  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  ;  it  stands  fronting  the  west,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
8  or  9  leagues,  in  almost  any  direction  at  sea  ;  it  bears  from  Thatcher's 
island  lights  (Cape  Ann)  N.  |  £.  6£  leagues  distant ;  from  Pigeon  hill  N. 
by  E.  6  a  leagues  distant ;  from  Newbury  port  light-houses  N.  £.  £  E.  6 
leagues  distant ;  from  Portsmouth  light-house  S.  S.  E.  £  E.  3£  leagues 
distant ;  from  the  western  Agamenticus  mountain  S.  £  E.  from  the  east- 
ern do.  S.  i  E.  from  Boon  island  light-house  S.  W.  £  S.  4\  leagues  dis- 
tant ;  from  Boon  island  ledge  (which  lies  one  league  E.  from  Boon  island) 
S.  W.  by  W.  4J  leagues  distant  Off  the  south  end  of  this  island,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore,  lies  Anderson's  rock,  which  is  bare 
at  half  tide  ;  in  passing,  give  it  a  good  birth  ;  it  lies  from  the  meeting' 
house  S.  S.  E. 

Cedar  island  is  small,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length  from  E. 
to  W.  situated  between  Star  and  Smutty-nose  islands.  There  is  a  chan- 
nel between  it  and  Smutty-nose  island,  but  it  is  crooked,  and  not  fit  to  be 
attempted  by  strangers.  The  east  end  bears  from  the  meeting-house  E. 
£  N.  and  the  west  end  E.  N.  E.  \  E.  three-eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  A 
rock  lies  off  the  S.  E.  end  of  this  island  half  a  mile  distant,  bare  at  half 
tide,  bearing  from  the  meeting-house  E.  by  S. 

?  Smutty-nose  island  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  may  be  known  by  a  wind-mill  on  the  north 
part  of  the  island  ;  at  the  W.  end  is  a  fine  harbour,  called  Haley's  cove, 
where  15  or  20  small  vessels  may  lie  safe  from  all  winds.  There  are  se- 
veral buildings  near  this  harbour.  There  is  a  fine  channel  between  this 
island  and  Hog  island,  where  is  water  sufficient  for  any  vessel,  keeping 
near  the  middle  of  the  passage.  The  west  end  of  Smutty-nose  island 
bears  from  the  meeting-house  N.  by  E.  |  E.  and  the  east  end  E.  N.  E. 
about  five-eighths  of  a  mile  distant 

Hog  island  is  a  high  island,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Smutty-nose  isl- 
and ;  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  five-eighths  of  a  mile 
from  N.  to  S.  The  west  end  lies  from  the  meeting-house  N.  by  W.  |  W. 
east  end  of  do.  N.  N.  E.  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  distant. 

Duck  island  (the  northernmost  island)  is  a  long  low  rocky  island  ;  some 
( parts  of  it  are  covered  at  high  water,  with  rocks  projecting  in  every  di- 
rection, especially  at  the  N.  W.  end,  where  a  ledge  runs  off  half  a  mile. 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  of  any  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  ought  carefully 
to  be  avoided  ;  it  is  about  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length  fromN.  W.  to 
S.  E. — the  E.  end  bears  from  the  meeting-house  N.  N.  E.  f  E. — the  west 
end  N.  by  W.  |  W.  about  3*  miles  distant. 

[03r  See  the  Plate.] 


Directions  for  Newburyport,  Ipswich  bay,  frc. 

When  you  come  round  Cape  Ann,  and  are  two  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  dry  Salvage  rock,  bring  said  rock  to  bear  S.  E.  and  steer  N.  W.  by 
W.  3|  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  up  with  New- 
buryport bar.  In  running  for  the  bar  from  the  eastward,  strangers  should 
not  approach  too  near  Hampton  harbour,  as  off  the  mouth  of  it  lie  several 
sunken  rocks.    Hampton  harbour  lies  about  5  miles  N.  frt>m  the  southern 
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extremity  of  Salisbury  point,  between  which  and  Hampton  harbour  N.  by 
£.  £  £.  from  the  lights  on  *  Plumb  island,  3  miles  distant,  lies  another  dan- 

*  Plumb  island,  to  called,  it  situated  between  the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river,  on  the 
north,  and  Ipswich  bay,  on  the  south,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  nariow 
sound.  Its  length  is  about  8£  miles,  and  its  width  from  the  sea  to  the  main,  not  more 
than  500  paces.  On  the  N.  end  of  the  island  arc  two  light-houses,  containing  fixed  light*, 
which  are  constantly  lighted  at  night,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  moved  t  a  cir- 
cumstance requisite,  from  the  frequent  shifting  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Newburyport 
harbour.  This  bar  is  probably  formed  by  the  current  of  the  river  in  its  progress  out, 
meeting  the  drift  of  the  sea  and  opposing  winds,  and  by  that  means  forming  a  bauk  ot 
loose  sand,  which  the  strength  of  the  tide  is  insufficient  to  force  out.  It  extends  across 
from  Plumb  island,  about  a  mile  below  the  lights,  to  Salisbury  beach.  The  channel 
over  it  is  extremely  narrow,  and  terminated  on  each  side  by  very  dangerous  shoals i 
that  on  the  north,  called  the  North  breaker,  and  that  on  the  south,  the  South  breaker 
The  light-houses  are  always  so  situated  as  to  be  brought  in  a  range  by  the  mariner  com- 
ing over  the  bar ;  and  as  by  the  violence  of  winds  or  tides,  the  bar  shifts,  the  light-houses 
are  shifted  to  conform  to  it.  By  keeping  the  lights  in  one,  vessels  may,  by  day  or  night, 
come  in  with  safety,  and  find  good  anchorage,  iu  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  abreast  or  be- 
tween the  two  lights. 

That  part  of  the  island,-~boundiug  on  the  sea  and  extending  above  half  its  width,  con- 
sists entirely  of  yellow  sand,  perfectly  smooth  on  the  beach,  but  farther  from  the  sea, 
driven  by  the  wind  into  hillocks,  or  heaps  of  fantastic  forms,  and  preserved  in  that 
shape  by  the  successive  growth  of  grass  and  shrubs.  On  the  back  part  of  the  island, 
where  it  is  washed  by  the  sound,  is  an  extent  of  salt  marsh,  bounding  its  whole  length. 
The  products  of  Plumb  islaud  are  scarcely  worthy  remark  ;  beach  grass  is  the  principal, 
and  is  used  only  for  manufacturing  brooms.  A  species  of  plumb,  from  which  the  island 
derives  its  name,  grows  here  in  tolerable  abundance.  It  is  produced  on  low  running 
shrubs,  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  land  hillocks,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and,  e<>- 
nerally  in  its  season,  an  article  for  the  market.  There  it  likewise  the  beach  pea,  of 
which  little  or  no  use  has  ever  been  made ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  found  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  become  much  more  than  an  article  of  curiosity.  At  the  southernmost  end  of 
the  island  there  are  several  bouses,  with  families,  and  a  considerable  spot  of  land,  in 
good  cultivation.  To  the  northward  of  this,  there  is  a  grove  of  pine  trees,  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  extent. 

The  Marine  Society  of  Newburyport  erected,  some  years  since,  at  their  own  expense, 
several  huts  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  and  from  the  shore,  and  supplied  them 
with  fire-works,  fuel,  straw,  &c — but  owing  to  the  strong  winds,  driving  the  sand  from 
their  foundations,  and  the  inhuman  conduct  of  people  who  visited  the  island  in  summer, 
these  huts  were,  in  a  few  years,  totally  destroyed.  The  misfortunes  attending  this  ge- 
nerous and  humane  attempt  in  favour  of  the  ship-wrecked  mariner,  deterred  the  Marina 
Society,  as  well  as  other  bodies  and  individuals,  from  a  like  benevolent  attempt,  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Merrimack  Humane  Society,  in  1602.  Conceiving  it  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  some  relief  should  be  afforded  the  unfortunate  sufferer  on  so  desolate  a 
spot,  and  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  the  society  voted  to  build  three  huts 
on  the  island,  and  have  already  carried  their  generous  resolutions  into  full  effect.  The 
exertions  of  this  benevolent  institution  will  be,  in  future,  to  preserve  these  hutsiu  repair, 
and  in  perfect  supply  of  materials  for  fire,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  support  and  pre- 
servation of  life.  Many,  no  doubt,  will  owe  their  lives  to  the  humanity  of  this  design, 
and  with  grateful  feeling!  contribute  themselves  to  the  preservation  of  others.  The  ex- 
pense and  trouble  will  be  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  noble  purposes  it  may  answer  : 
and  the  hope  of  its  answering  these  purposes  will  be  alone  a  sufficient  remuneration  to 
the  generous  projectors. 

From  the  report  of  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  society,  we  have  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  huts,  and  directions  to  the  mariner  to  find  them  : 

The  house  for  the  keeper  of  the  lights,  erected  by  the  United  States,  it  about  SO  rods 
south  from  the  light-houses. 

About  2500  paces,  or  1 J  mile  south  from  this  house  and  the  lights,  on  the  inside  of  the 
island,  is  the  first  hut,  to  which  the  mariner,  in  day-light,  may  be  directed  by  a  beacon 
about  300  paces  to  the  K.  with  a  hand  pointing  to  the  hut. 

2900  paces,  or  about  1)  mile  south  from  this,  is  the  second  hut,  with  a  similar  beacon 
about  400  paces  S.  £.  pointing  to  it. 

1700  paces,  or  about  one  mile  south  from  this,  is  a  third,  with  a  beacon,  bearing  E.  500 
paces  distant. 

6000  paces,  or  about  3  miles  S.  of  this  is  •  house,  occupied  by  Mr.  Spiller  and  fami- 
ly, which  is  about  one  mile  from  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  and  about  W.  one  mile  from 
the  S.  end  of  the  island,  are  two  other  houses  with  families. 

These  huts,  together  with  the  other  houses  mentioned,  form  a  chain  from  one  extrrmi- 
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gerous  rock,  having  only  3|  feet  water  on  it.  If  you  go  no  farther  to  the 
westward  than  for  the  lights  on  Plumb  island  to  bear  S.  W.  there  is  no 
clanger  from  either  of  the  above-mentioned  rocks,  but  that  course  to  the 
bar  would  run  you  on  the  north  breaker  ;  therefore  you  must  bring  the 
lights  to  bear  W.  by  S.  and  anchor  in  1 1  or  12  fathoms  water,  if  the  tide 
will  not  permit  your  coming  in.  No  vessel  in  coming  in,  ought  to  go  near- 
er the  South  breaker  than  7  fathoms  water,  nor  nearer  the  North,  breaker, 
in  coming  from  the  eastward,  than  9  fathoms.  There  are  several  pilots 
belonging  to  this  harbour,  who  will,  if  possible,  be  outside  the  bar,  to 
take  command  of  every  vessel  wanting  their  assistance.  If  they  cannot, 
you  must  keep  the  lights  in  range,  and  run  for  them  till  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  eastern  light,  when  you  must  haul  to  the  westward,  and  an- 
chor between  the  two  lights  in  4  fathoms  water.  A  vessel  that  draws  10 
feet  water  may  come  in  at  two-thirds  flood.  They  should  always  keep  to 
the  windward  of  the  bar,  unless  the  wind  should  be  fair.  If  the  sea  is 
so  great  as  to  prevent  the  pilots  getting  over,  a  signal  will  be  made  by  him, 
when  you  must  run  direct  for  his  boat,  keeping  the  lights  in  range,  which 
will  carry  you  safe  over.  If  your  cables  and  anchors  are  not  good,  you 
may  bring  the  western  light-house  to  bear  S.  £.  by  S.  and  run  N.  W.  by 
N.  for  *Salisbury  point ;  but  as  soon  as  you  make  said  point,  you  must 

 ,      -  -       ■  —  -  — — 

ty  of  the  island  to  the  other.  The  unfortunate  mariner,  whose  fate  may  wreck  him  on 
this  shore,  can,  by  noticing  the  point  of  compass  from  which  the  wind  blows  at  the  time 
of  hi?  being  wrecked,  bo  governcrtin  his  course  across  the  island,  where  he  will  find  him- 
self under  the  lee  of  the  higher  laud,  and  protected,  in  some  measure,  from  the  violence 
of  the  tempest.  By  keeping  along  the  margin  of  the  island,  where  the  travelling  is  good, 
and  befote  coming  quite  to  the  marsh,  cither  N.  orS.  he  will  be  certain  of  meeting  with 
one  of  these  huts  or  house?,  where  he  may  find  temporary  relief.  To  facilitate  still  fur- 
ther the  means  of  conveying  immediate  assistance  to  those  unfortunate  mariners  who 
may  be  wrecked  on  this  island,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  have  completed  a  bridge  and  turnpike  road  from  Newburyport  to  Plumb  isl- 
and. This  road  leads  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Newburyport,  and  the  bridge 
crosses  Plumb  island  near  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  Seal  island. — 
An  elegant  Hotel  has  been  erected  at  the  catt  end  of  the  bridge,  within  100  rods  of  the 
sea  shore,  one  mile  south  from  the  lights,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  northerly 
from  the  northernmost  house  erected  by  the  Merrimack  Humane  Society  before-mention- 
ed. The  Hotel  is  painted  white,  has  three  white  chimneys,  and  may  serve  as  a  land- 
mark for  seamen. 

If  a  vessel,  by  stress  of  weather,  should  be  obliged  to  run  ashore  on  this  island,  and 
the  master  can  make  any  choice  of  place,  it  is  most  eligible  to  run  on  as  neatly  oppo- 
site this  house  as  possible,  as  assistance  and  shelter  can  be  more  promptly  a  Abided,  and 
the  communication  more  direct  with  Newburyport. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  life  is  lost  on  (his  beach,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
wreck,  when  the  crew  remain  on  board  until  low  tide.  Unless  the  vessel  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  going  to  pieces  immediately,  the  seamen  should  never  take  tp  their  boat. 

•  In  a  course  nearly  N.  from  the  light-houses  on  Plumb  island,  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  across  the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river,  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Salisbury 
beach,  called  Salisbury  point.  From  this  point  a  sand  beach  extends  on  the  verge  of  the 
ocean,  without  an  inlet  or  interruption  of  any  consequence,  until  it  reaches  Hampton 
river.  This  beach  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  salt  marsh  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, intersected  by  a  variety  of  small  rivulets  and  creeks,  which  render  it  impossible  for 
a  ship-wrecked  mariner  to  reach  the  inhabited  parts  of  Salisbury.  Here  too  the  hapless 
seaman  is  sometimes  destined  to  sutler  the  misfortunes  of  shipwreck,  and  to  reach  a  de- 
solate and  inhospitable  shore,  only  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  his  death.  If  he  can  at- 
tain the  6rst  and  wished-for  object,  in  evading  the  jnws  of  the  angry  ocean,  he  yet  finds 
himself  a  solitary  wanderer  on  the  coast,  without  shelter  and  without  sustenance  ;  and 
in  his  fruitless  search  for  them,  roust  inevitably  perish.  As  the  N.  £.  storms  are  gene- 
rally most  fatal  to  vessels  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  Salisbury  beach  is  not  so  often  a  place 
of  shipwreck  as  Plumb  island.  But  to  guard  against  a  possibility  of  accident,  which 
must  sometimes  happen  to  the  unskilful  or  inexperienced  navigator,  the  Mariue  Society 
erected  a  hut,  similar  to  those  on  Plumb  island.  Here  they  deposited  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  relief  of  such  as  might  need  it,  and  were  at  the  pains  and  expense  frequent- 
ly to  inspect  it,  and  renew  their  generosity  by  replenishing  it :  but  this  has  shared  the 
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haul  up  N.  W.  which  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  *Badger's  rocks, 
Black  rocks,  and  the  Hump  sands.  Across  the  channel  from  the  Hump 
sands  to  Black  rock  creek,  lie  7  or  8  piers,  on  which  are  from  7  to  2£  feet 
water,  at  low  water,  which  were  sunk  in  the  year  1776,  and  have  not  since 
been  removed  ;  the  mark  to  pass  between  them  is  to  bring  the  beacon,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town  of  Newburyport  (which  may  be  distinctly  seen 
in  clear  weather)  over  the  south  corner  of  the  north  meeting-house.  The 
Hump  sands  lie  S.  W.  from  Salisbury  point,  which  makes  the  channel 
very  narrow,  and  difficult  for  strangers.  When  you  pass  the  Black  rocks 
you  must  haul  up  W.  by  S.  £  S.  which  will  bring  you  in  channel  way,  and 
good  anchorage.  And  if  it  be  in  the  night,  or  dark  weather,  when  you 
judge  yourself  about  half  a  mile  from  Black  rock,  you  may  come  too  with 
safety.  I  would  recommend  to  all  masters,  whether  they  belong  to  New- 
buryport or  not,  to  avoid  attempting  that  port  in  a  gale  of  easterly  wind, 
except  they  are  well  acquainted,  and  have  a  good  prospect  of  getting  in, 
as  no  pilot  can  get  over  the  bar  when  it  blows  a  gale  from  the  eastward. 
And  if  you  should  make  Cape  Ann  lights,  and  bring  them  to  bear  S.  by  E. 
or  the  Dry  Salvages  to  bear  S.  by  E.  you  may  run  with  safety  N.  by  W. 
or  N.  £  VV.  distant  10  leagues  from  Cape  Ann  to  Portsmouth.  In  running 
the  above  course,  you  will  make  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  if  it  is  any  way  clear, 
from  which  you  take  a  new  departure  ;  when  you  pass  the  said  islands, 
you  bring  Star  island  (on  which  the  meeting-house  stands)  to  bear  S.  S. 
E.  and  then  steer  N.  N.  W.  distant  from  said  island  3  leagues  to  Ports- 
mouth, or  give  White  island  light  a  birth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  bringing  it 
to  bear  east,  and  then  run  N.  by  W.  for  Portsmouth  light.  (White  island 
is  the  south-western  island.)  There  is  a  very  good  harbour  in  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,  from  the  wind  from  uorth- easterly  round  to  southerly,  and  you 
may  lie  land-locked  with  any  of  them  ;  but  if  the  wiud  hauls  to  the  S. 
W.  or  W.  N.  W.  you  may  run  in  between  Smutty-nose  island  (which  has 
a  wind-mill  on  it)  and  Hog  island,  where  there  is  water  enough  for  a  first 
rate  man  of  war;  and  where  you  anchor,  have  12  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom. 

In  going  into  Portsmouth,  you  may  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  N. 
N.  W.  till  you  get  within  Wood  island.  Then  you  may  haul  away  N.  or 
N.  by  E.  till  you  pass  the  light-house  ;  you  may  then  haul  up  W.  N.  W. 
or  N.  W.  by  W.  and  bring  the  light-house  point  to  shut  in  with  Wood  isl- 
and, where  you  will  be  safe  from  all  winds,  and  may  anchor  in  8  or  9  fa- 
thoms water. 


same  fate  with  those  on  Plumb  island,  not  so  much,  however,  from  the  insufficiency  oi 
its  foundation,  or  the  violence  of  the  winds,  as  from  the  wantonness  of  individuals  and 
companies,  who  frequent  this  spot  in  the  warm  seasoo  on  parties  of  pleasure.  The  Mer- 
rimack Humane  Society  have  extended  their  benevolent  view*,  to  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  have  erected  a  hut  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  from  Black  rocks,  so  called, 
and  about  150  paces  from  the  sea  shore.  This  hut  will  be  maintained  in  commodious 
repair,  and  provided  with  every  thing  suitable  for  those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  need  its  shelter.  Others  on  the  same  coast  will  be  erected  as  speedily  as  the  funds  of 
the  society,  and  the  charities  of  individuals  will  render  it  possible,  and  will  be  conve- 
niently furnished  aud  provided  for  the  same  laudable  purpose. 

*  Uadger's  rocks  bear  N.  W.  A  N.  from  the  light-houses,  distant  half  a  mile,  and  are 
covered  at  two-thuds  flood,  which  you  leave  on  yourstarboard  hand.  Black  rocks  bear 
N.  W.  from  the  light-houses  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  are  always  dry,  which  you 
also  leave  on  your  ^larboard  hand.  Half  tide  rocks  (on  which  is  placed  a  pier)  bear 
W.  by  S.  |  S.  from  Black  rocks,  distant  one  mile  and  a  half,  are  bare  at  half  tide,  which 
you  leavo  on  your  larboard  hand.  North  rocks  (which  also  have  a  pier  on  them)  bear 
VV.  by  S.  from  Black  rocks,  distant  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  are  seen  only  at  very  low 
tides,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  between  which  and  Half  tide  rocks  i? 
the  channel. 
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When  you  come  from  the  eastward,  with  the  wind  at  E.  or  E. 
•with  which  wind  you  cannot  weather  away  Cape  Ann,  and  you  are  to  thje 
northward  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  your  only  shift  is  to  Portsmouth,  and  yofo 
are  obliged  to  run  so  far  to  the  westward  as  to  bring  said  port  to  bear  N, 
'  N.  W.  as  generally  the  wind  at  E.  at  sea  hauls  two  or  three  points  to  the 
northward,  which  makes  it  a  head  wind,  [OCT  &ee  the  Plate.) 

SIGNALS  FOR  VESSELS, 

When  in  sight,  supposed  to  be  hound  for  Newburyport,  and  the  sea  is  so  large  On  the 
'  bar  that  pilots  cannot  get  out  to  their  assistance. 

When  a  vessel  comes  inte  the  bay,  and  c  v:inot  come  over  the  bar  at  HIGH  WATER, 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  the  tide,  a  red  square  flag  will  b«  hoisted  up  and  a  pend- 
•  ant  under  it,  aud  as  soon  as  those  signals  are  seen  from  the  vessel  in  the  bay,  she  must 
keep  oft,  and  try  some  other  port. 

When  the  usual  signals  for  vessels  are  kept  up,  the  vessel  must  lay  off  and  on  at  the 
bar,  keeping  to  windward,  until  signals  be  made  for  her  to  come  in;  and  when  it  is  a 
;  suitable  time  to  come  over  the  bar,  a  red  Sruare  flag  will  be  hoisted  half  mast :  she 
may  then  come  in,  keeping  the  lights  in  range. 

When  a  pendant  is  hoisted  half  mast  the  vessel  may  come  in,  keeping  the  lights  a  lit- 
tle open  to  Ujo  northward. 

When  a  blpe  burgee  is  hoisted  half  mast  the  vessel  may  come  in,  keepiug  the  lights 
a  little  open  to  the  southward. 

When  a  vessel  is  seen  in  the  bay,  and  does  not  /come  in  before  night  comes  or,  the  fol* 
lowing  lights  will  be  made,  viz.  ' 

For  a  vessel  to  keep  off,  aud  not  attempt  to  come  in  over  the  bar  during  the  night,  a 
LANTERN  will  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  flag-staff. 

When  there  is  a  proper  time  for  a  vessel  to  come  in  over  Uje  bar  during  the  night,  two 
LANTERNS  will  he  hoisted,  one  at  ths  top  of  the  flag-staff,  aud  the  other  half  mast  high. 
The  vessel  must  then  lay  off  and  on  at  the  bar  untit  a  light  is  made  in  the  eastern  light- 
house, at  a  window  about  eight  feet  below  ihc  lantern.  The  vessel  may  then  come  over 
the  bar,  keeping  the  light*  in  lauge,  and  when  she  gets  abreast  of  the  upper  light,  there 
is  good  anchorage. 

The  signal  for  a  vessel  in  distress  is  a  white  San  are  flag,  with  a  large  black  baJJ 
in  the  centre,  hoisted  half  mast  high. 


Directions  for  *Annis  Squam  harbour  in  Ipswich  bay. 

The  masters  of  vessels  out  of  Newburyport  should  generally  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  harbour  of  Squam  ;  and  for  their  benefit  a  plan  of  the 
harbour  has  been  taken  from  actual  survey,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  when  obliged  to  make  a  harbour  from  Ipswich  bay,  through 
stress  of  weather.  When  a  vessel  at  anchor  off  Newburyport  bar,  parts 
a  cable,  with  the  wind  atN.  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  if  she  can  carry  double  reefed 
sails,  she  may  run  S.  S.  E.  5  leagues,  which  course,  if  made  good,  will 
carry  her  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Squam  bar  ;  and  if  the  weather  is  so 
clear  as  to  see  half  a  mile  when  you  make  the  land  to  the  eastward  of 
Squam,  you  may  run  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore  ;  your  course  is 
S.  S.  W. 

Squam  bar  bears  from  Hallowboat  point  (the  N.  E.  point  of  Cape  Ann) 
from  W.  S.  W.  to  S.  W.  distant  about  two  leagues.  In  running  from 
Hallowboat  point,  y*u  must  be  careful  of  Plumb  cove  ledge,  which  shews 

*  Annts  Squam  light-house  is  a  wooden  building,  of  an  octagonal  form,  about  40  feet 
high,  containing  a  fixed  light}  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
common  high  tiues.  It  is  painted  white,  and  may  be  known  by  being  lower  than  any 
other  light-bouse  on  Die  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  inland  situation.  Jt  bears  from 
Portsmouth  light-house  about  S.  by  W.  distant  10  or  11  leagues,  and  from  Newburv- 
por'  bnrS.  ~  E.  5  h-aetie*. 
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itself  till  near  high  water,  and  bears  from  Squam  light  N.  N.  E.  a  little 
northerly,  distance  five-eighths  of  a  mile.  When  you  have  passed  this 
ledge,  you  leave  a  deep  cove,  called  Hodgkin's  cove,  and  a  long  point  or 
neck  of  land,  called  Davis*  neck,  on  your  larboard  hand.  When  up  with 
this  neck,  haul  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  W.  for  Squam  bar. 

In  sailing  into  this  harbour  bring  the  light  to  bear  doe  S.  when  at  the 
distance  of  1  mile,  and  run  directly  for  it,  leaving  Haradan's  rock  (which 
lies  N.  by  E.  a  E.  from  the  light,  distant  three-eighths  of  a  mile)  on  your 
larboard  hand  ;  continue  your  course  till  within  60  yards  of  the  light- 
house, then  haul  up  S.  S.  W.  for  the  Bar  rock,  leaving  the  light-house  on 
your  larboard,  and  the  bar,  which  runs  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  (leaving 
the  river  about  90  fathoms  broad,  opposite  the  light-house)  on  your  star- 
board hand.  In  running  this  course  you  will  leave  the  Lobster  rocks 
(whicji  lie  S.  by  W.  from  the  light-house,  distant  200  yards,  and  are  dry 
at  low  water)  on  your  larboard  hand.  When  up  with  the  Bar  rocks  (which 
lie  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  arc  dry  till  nearly  high  water)  steer  S.  by 
E.  £  E.  till  you  open  the  houses,  and  you  may  anchor  in  from  3£  to  5  fa- 
thoms, clear  sandy  bottom  ;  or  run  your  vessel  on  shore  on  the  starboard 
hand,  in  case  you  have  neither  cables  nor  anchors. 

When  a  stranger  is  obliged  to  run  for  Squam  harbour,  and  is  doubtful 
whether  to  enter  on  account  of  the  depth  of  water,  he  had  best  anchor 
back  of  the  bar,  and  he  will  immediately  have  assistance  from  the  light- 
house, if  it  is  possible  for  a  boat  to  live  ;  if  the  weather  is  so  boisterou* 
that  a  boat  cannot  come  off,  a  flag  will  be  hoisted  on  shore  near  the  light- 
house, as  soon  as  there  is  water  enough  for  a  vessel  on  the  bar,  when  he 
may  run  in  as  above  directed. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Ipswich,  your  course  from  Hallowboat  point  to  the 
mouth  of  the  channel  that  leads  into  the  harbour,  is  W.  i  N.  distant  about 
8  miles.  There  are  two  beacons  erected  a  small  distance  to  the  south- 
ward of  Castle  hill,  which  maybe  run  for,  but  as  the  bar  is  often  removed 
by  storms,  it  is  not  safe  to  run  into  the  harbour  unless  acquainted. 

[OCT  See  plan  of  Annis  Squam.} 


Directions  to  go  into  Cape  Ann  harbour. 

When  you  come  from  the  eastward,  and  make  *Cape  Ann  lights  in  the 
night,  bring  them  to  bear  S.  W.  and  run  direct  for  them,  which  course- 
will  carry  you  within  the  Londoner,  and  when  you  pass  the  said  rocks, 
bring  the  two  lights  in  one,  at  which  time  they  will  bear  N.  by  E.  3  E. 
and  then  steer  S.  S.  W.  |  W.  keeping  said  course  about  one  mile,  which 
will  carry  you  clear  of  Milk  island,  which  is  very  low  and  cannot  be  seen 
in  a  dark  night.  When  you  judge  yourself  to  the  westward  of  said  isl- 
and, you  haul  to  the  westward  until  you  bring  the  lights  to  bear  E.  N.  E. 
when  you  must  steer  W.  S.  W.  about  b  miles,  which  course  will  carry  you 
to  Eastern  point.  When  you  pass  said  point,  keep  your  course  W.  8.  VV. 
until  you  bring  Norman's  Woe,  which  is  the  highest  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour,  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  run  N.  N.  W.  till  you  shut  the 
light  in,  then  N.  N.  E.  will  carry  you  safe  in. 

•  Capo  Ann  light-houws  are  built  on  Thatcher's  island,  which  lies  about  two  miles  K. 
of  the  S.  E.  point  of  Cape  Ann,  and  forms  the  northern  lights  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Tin 
lanterns  are  elevated  about  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  srn,  and  contain  fixed  lijl'iv 
which  may  be  seen  7 or  8  leagues  distant. 
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If  you  want  to  go  inside  the  Salvages,  keep  close  aboard  Hallowboat 
peint,  which  has  a  tree  on  the  eastern  part  of  it,  and  steer  S.  S.  E.  for 
Sraight's  mouth  island,  but  be  careful  to  avoid  Avery's  rock,  by  keeping 
the  lights  on  the  dry  point  of  Straight's  mouth  island,  till  you  get  up  close 
aboard,  then  haul  round  the  point,  and  S.  S.  E.  will  carry  you  to  the 
lights.  To  avoid  the  Londoner,  you  must  keep  the  lights  close  aboard 
the  body  of  the  island,  on  which  they  stand  ;  the  Londoner  lies  half  a 
mile  ofl',  breaks  at  all  times  of  tide,  is  quite  dry  at  low  water,  and  bears 
E.  S.  E.  from  the  middle  of  Thatcher's  island.  A  long  shoal  runs  off.  N. 
E.  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Londoner.  Between  the  Londoner  and 
Thatcher's  island  there  are  3£  fathoms  at  low  water.  From  the  Salvages 
to  Hallowboat  point  and  Sandy  bay,  there  lies  a  large  spot  of  flat  ground, 
which,  at  low  water,  will  take  up  a  small  vessel.  Outside  the  Salvages  is 
very  bold.  Hallowboat  point  bears  from  the  Salvages  W.  N.  W.  24 
miles  distant,  and  the  Salvages  bear  from  the  lights  N.  N.  E.  3  miles 
distant. 


Ten  *Pound  island  light-house. 

Vessels  bound  for  Cape  Ann  harbour  and  falling  in  to  the  eastward  of 
the  eastern  point,  must  give  the  point  a  birth  of  about  one  mile,  and  when 
the  light  onfTen  Pound  island  bears  N.  N.  E.  you  are  then  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  ledge  that  extends  off  from  the  point,  and  mav  steer  direct 
for  the  light  (this  ledge  bears  fro»u  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  island  S.  by 
W.  £  W.  and  is  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.) 
Running  this  N.  N.  E.  course  will  carry  you  between  Ten  Pound  island  and 
Ten  Pound  ledge  ;  this  ledge  bears  from  the  light  S.  W.  £  W.  about  a  of  a 
mile  distance,  and  has  but  6  feet  water  at  low  spring  tides,  is  about  10  fa- 
thoms diameter.  Passing  between  the  island  and  the  ledge,  you  will  have  1 3 
to  1 5  feet  water  at  low  spring  tides  ;  the  east  end  of  Ten  Pound  island  is  foul 
ground,  and  no  safe  passage  ;  the  south,  west  and  north  sides  are  bold  and 
may  be  approached  within  40  to  60  fathoms  at  low  water ;  give  the  west  end 
of  the  island  a  birth  of  50  to  70  fathoms,  and  steer  in  for  the  inner  harbour 
N.  E.  ;  you  may  anchor  at  any  distance  from  100  fathoms  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  island  ;  the  light  will  then  bear  from  S.  to  S.  W. 
anchor  in  6,  5,  4  or  3  fathoms  spring  low  tides,  muddy  bottom  ;  this  inner 
harbour  is  safe  against  all  winds  that  blow. 

Bound  for  Cape  Ann  harbour  and  falling  in  to  the  westward,  as.  far  as 
Half-way  rock,  take  care  not  to  bring  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  island  to 
-bear  to  the  eastward  of  N.  E.  by  N.  until  you  are  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  eastw  ard  of  Half-way  rock,  to  avoid  the  S.  E.  breakers  that 
extend  from  Baker's  island,  and  which  bear  from  the  lights  on  Baker's  isl- 
and S.  E.  i  S.  to  S.  S.  E.  y  E.  and  about  2|  miles  distant.  On  the  S.  E. 
part  of  these  breakers  is  placed  a  spar  buoy,  painted  black,  bearing  from 
Half-way  rock  N.  E.  by  E.  about  one  mile  distant,  and  from  the  lights  on 
Baker's  island  S.  S.  E.  £  E.  2£  miles.  When  passed  to  the  eastward  of 
these  breakers,  you  may  then  bring  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  island  to  bear 
N.  E.  and  run  for  it ;  on  this  course  you  will  leave  Ten  Pound  ledge  on 
your  starboard  hand,  and  the  ledges  off  Norman's  Woe  rock  and  Fresh 

*  Ton  Pound  island  lies  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Ann.    There  is  a  light-house  nn  ir, 
the  base  of  which  is  about  25  fect  above  the  level  of  the  iea,  and  the  tower  20  feet  high. 
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Water  coVe  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  when  up  with  Ten  Pound  island,  an- 
chor as  above  directed. 

The  outer  harbour  of  Cape  Ann  is  a  safe  and  good  anchorage  against  a 
northerly  or  east  wind,  when  you  may  anchor  in  1\  to  6£  fathoms,  low 
tides,  muddy  bottom,  the  light-house  bearing  about  S.  E.  by  E.  distant 
about  one  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  S.  E.  harbour  is  also  a  safe  and  good  anchorage  against  a  northerly, 
east,  and  to  S.  E.  winds  ;  briug  the  light  to  bear  from  N.  by  E.  to  N.  N. 
W.  ;  anchor  in  9,  8,  7  or  6  fathoms  at  low  spring  tides,  muddy  bottom  , 
distance  from  the  light  one-eighth  to  half  a  mile. 


Bearings  of  several  Udges  ftom  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  i$land,  viz. — 

The  IHge  that  make?  off  from  the  eastern  pointy  bears  ftom  the  light  S.  by  W.  $  W 
about  2  iniies  tiibtinit,  and  has  from  6"  to  10  feci  water  at  low  rides;  this  ledge  lie*  off  from* 
(he  eastern  point  about  hall  a  uu!e. 

Tncie  b  a  tingle  rock  thatJies  about  midway  bet  v.  >c  n  Ibe  t  .::nn  point  and  Norman's 
Woe  l.mdj  called  the  Koun<f"rr.ck,  and  has  12  feet  water  on  it  at  low  spring  tides  ;  bear* 
from  the  light  S.  \V.  I  S. 

About  30  fathoms  off  from  Norman's  Woe  point  is  a  la'-"  high  rock,  of  20  to  30  fathoms 
diameter,  and  about  100  fathoms  off  this  rock,  in  a  southerly  direction,  ?»  a  ledge  that  ha* 
7  oi  8  feet  w^tcr  on  it  at  low  tides*. 

About  one  quaiter  of  a  mile  off  from  Fresh-water  cove  livs  a  l-d.^e,  wit'i  only  3  feet 
water,  low  tp  ing  tides,  bears  from  the  light  W.  i  N.  distant  about  2  milt  s. 

H  tlf-»r.y  ock  and  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  island,  bear  S.  W.JW.  and  N.  E.  J  E. 
v(  each  other ;  oistance  about  S  or  9  miles. 


Remarks  on  Cashe'S  ledge. 

(by  an  experienced  navigator.) 

I  took  tuv  departure  from  Thatcher's  island,  which  lies  2  miles  to  the 
castwi'  •'  of  Cij»^  Ann  ;  the  island  bore  from  me  N.  3  miles  distant :  from* 
th°  1  -r;-'.r  I  steered  E.  4  N<  65  miles,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  fell  in  with 
tin.  i  i  part  of  the  bank,  whefe  Cashe  s  ledge  is,  about  2  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  the  shoal,  in  60  fathoms,  hard  black  clay.  This  bank  lies 
N.  audS.  7  leagues,  and  east  and  west  2  leagues  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
bank  is  the  shoalest  ground.  Its  length  and  breadth  is  one-quarter  of  a 
mile.  There  are  on  it  in  some  parts  10  fathoms,  in  others  only  4  J,  all 
exceeding  rocky.  In  the  length  of  a  boat  you  will  have  from  10  to  4$ 
fathoms,  and  there  are  17  fathoms  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shoal, 
which  gradually  deepens  as  you  stand  from  it,  all  over  the  bank,  to  90 
fathoms ;  at  this  sounding  you  are  on  the  edge  of  the  bank*  You  will,  in 
general,  have  upon  the  bank  0Ozy  and  sandy  bottom,  with  black  stones 
and  broken  shells,  till  you  get  into  26  or  30  fathoms,  it  then  become? 
rocky.  The  current  sets  exceeding  strong  and  irregular  ;  in  less  than  an 
hour  it  Will  run  all  round  the  compa«s.  All  ships  and  vessels  should  en- 
deavour to  steer  clear  of  this  shoal,  for  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  a  fresh 
gale  of  wind  they  must  strike  ;  if  not,  thd  sea  must  run  so  as  to  founder 
them. 

By  four  days'  observation,  the  weather  being  exceeding  clear,  found 
ihe  shoal  to  lie  in  lat.  43°  04'  N.  long.  09°  1 1'  W. 
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Directions  for  Salem  harbour. 

Vessels  inward  bound,  and  falling  in  with  Cape  Ann,  must  observe  the 
following  directions,  viz. — When  abreast  of  Cape  Ann  lights,  bearing  N. 
N.  W.  about  two  miles  distant,  steer  W.  S.  W.  about  3  leagues,  which 
will  carry  them  up  with  the  eastern  point  of  Cape  Ann,  then  steer  W.  by 
g.  *  S.  7  J  miles,  which  will  carry  them  up  with  the  lights  on  (a)  Baker's 
island. 

Ships  bound  to  Salem,  falling  to  the  southward,  and  running  for  the 
lights,  must,  when  they  have  made  them,  keep  the  northern  or  lower 
light  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  southern  light,  and  run  for  them,  which 
will  carry  them  to  the  eastward,  and  clear  of  the  south  breaker  of  Bak- 
er's island,  which  bears  from  the  lights  S.  E.  by  S.  two  miles  distant,  and 
is  very  dangerous. 

Vessels  bound  to  Salem,  having  made  the  lights  with  a  westerly  wind, 
in  beating  up,  must  not  stand  to  the  southward  or  westward,  further  than 
to  shut  one  light  in  with  the  other,  on  account  of  the  South  breaker,  nor 
to  the  northward  further  than  to  bring  the  lights  to  bear  W.  by  S.  £  S.  on 
account  of  Gale's  ledge,  which  bears  from  the  lights  N.  E.  by  E.  |  E.  l£ 
mile  distant,  having  but  4  feet  water  at  low  tides. 

In  going  into  Salem,  by  the  common  or  ship  channel,  between  Baker's 
island  and  (6)  Misery  island,  being  up  with  Baker's  island,  you  may  past 
within  100  fathoms  of  it,  and  steer  W.  by  N.  for  the  (c)  Haste  ;  this 
course  will  carry  you  clear  of  (d)  Hardy's  rocks,  leaving  them  to  the 
southward,  and  will  leave  (e)  Bowditch's  ledge  to  the  northward.  If  you 
are  in  the  mid-passage  between  Baker's  island  and  the  Misery,  you  may 
steer  VV.N.VV.  till  you  have  passed  Bowditch's  ledge,  or  till  you  get  (/)Cat 

NOTES. 

(a)  Baker's  island  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  principal  entrance  of  Salem  harbour, 
is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.  bearing  E.  from  Fort  Pickering,  dUtanl 
about  5  miles  cast  from  the  town  of  Salem.  There  are  now  two  light-houses  on  BakerV 
island,  the  bases  of  which  are  about  45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  One  is  25  feet 
and  the  other  56$  feet  high.  They  stand  40  feet  apart,  and  bear  from  each  other  N.  W. 
\  VY.  and  S.  E.  \  E.  The  southern  light  is  the  highest,  and  may  be  seen  from  6i  to  7 
leagues.  The  water  is  deep  near  the  island,  but  there  is  no  convenient  landing-place. 
The  N.  and  E.  sides  arc  high  and  rocky.  There  is  a  small  channel  between  the  S.  rocks 
and  the  dry  breakers,  but  is  safe  only  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it. 

(6)  Misery  island  lies  from  Baker's  island  about  one  mile,  is  joined  by  a  bar  to  Link 
Misery,  which  makes  the  N.  side  of  the  channel  opposite  Baker's  island.  Misery  ledge 
has  8  feet  water  at  low  spring  tides,  and  bears  from  the  light-house  N.  W.  by  W.  $  W.  1J 
mile  distant.  Misery  island,  or  Great  Misery,  is  174  rods  in  length  fiom  ?i.  to  S.  and  9t> 
rods  In  breadth.  Little  Misery  is  40  rods  in  length,  with  its  most  western  point  projecting 
into  the  channel.  South  part  of  Little  Misery  island  bears  from  the  lights  N.  W.  $  K. 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 

(e)  The  Hasterock  is  a  broken  rock  above  water,  lying  near  the  channel,  bearing  from 
Baker's  island  lights  W.  £  N.  distant  2}  miles,  and      mile  from  Salem  neck. 

(rf)  Hardy's  rocks  (on  which  a  beacon  is  erected)  bear  W.  |  N.  from  Baker's  island 
lights,  distant  five-eighths  of  a  mile ;  they  are  covered  at  high  water,  and  are  dangerous. 
At  half  tide  they  appear. 

(e)  Bowditch's  ledge,  on  which  a  black  spar  buoy  is  placed,  bears  from  Baker's  island 
light-house  W.N.  W.  1$  mile  distant. 

(/)  Cat  Island  is  situated  about  S.W.  by  W.  from  Baker's  island,  2  miles  distant,  and 
about  1|  mite  from  Marblehead  neck,  and  ranges  from  Baker's  island  just  clear  of  Mar- 
ble he  ad  neck.  On  the  N.  W.  end  is  a  high  beach,  directly  opposite  the  point  of  Marble- 
head,  called  Peach's  point.  The  6hore  is  irregular  and  rocky.  Beyond  and  on  a  line  with 
the  island  are  two  other  heads,  of  nearly  the  same  projection  :  and  on  the  southern  side 
are  three  high  rocks,  but  not  so  large  as  the  former.  Two  .of  them  are  connected  with 
Jhe  island  by  bar*  of  sand,  out  of  water  at  the  ebb ;  the  other  elands  boldly  up  within 
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island  open  to  the  westward  of  (g)  Eagle  island,  then  haul  up  for  the 
Haste  ;  any  stranger  may  there  anchor  in  safety,  in  about  6  fathoms  or 
water,  goed  auchorage  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  proceed  into  Salem  har- 
bour, you  must  steer  about  W.  for  the  Haste,  which  you  will  leave  on 
your  larboard  baud,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  then  steer  S.  W.  by  W. 
which  will  carry  you  into  Salem  harbour  ;  but  you  must  observe,  that 
there, is  a  ledge  runs  off  from  the  N.  £.  end  of  (h)  Winter  island,  and 
that  Abbot's  rock  lies  abreast  of  it ;  to  avoid  which  you  must  keep  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.    Abbot's  rock  is  found  by  bringing 
Castle  hill  and  house  into  the  cove  N.  of  Fort  Pickering,  and  Beverly 
meeting-house  well  in  with  Juniper  point  (or  S.  E.  point  of  Salem  neck.) 
Abbot's  rock  has  7  feet  at  common  ebb.    The  mean  of  common  tides  is 
12  feet.    In  keeping  off  shore,  to  avoid  Abbot's  rock,  you  must  not  go 
too  far  off,  for  fear  of  the  Aquae  Vitae,  which  are  sunken  rocks,  lying  E. 
S.  E.  from  Fort  Pickering,  distant  nearly  half  a  mile. 

When  coming  from  the  southward,  if  you  are  near  Cat  island,  you  may 
pass  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it ;  if  you  arc  to  the  eastward,  you 
must  give  a  birth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  by  W.  j  W.  or  N. 
N.  W.  leaving  the  (i)  Brimbles  and  Eagle  island  to  the  starboard,  and 
(  ;)  Coney  island  ledge  to  the  larboard— that  course  will  carry  you  clear 
of  Eagle  island  bar  ;  continue  upon  the  same  course  till  you  have  passed 
the  Haste,  and  got  into  the  common  ship  channel,  or  you  may  continue  the 
same  course  till  you  get  under  the  north  shore,  where  there  is  good  an- 
chorage. 

If  you  are  to  the  westward  of  Cat  island,  you  may  pass  in  the  middle 
channel,  between  that  island  and  (k)  Marblehead  rock,  and  steer  over  N. 
for  the  ship  channel,  leaving  (/)  Gray's  rock  and  Coney  island  to  the  west- 
ward. After  passing  the  Haste,  and  entering  the  fchip  channel,  you  may 
proceed  as  before  directed. 

If  in  coming  from  the  southward  and  eastward  you  should  find  your- 
self near  (m)  Half-way  rock,  you  may  bring  it  to  bear  S.  E.  and  steer  N. 

JSOTES. 

tlirff  two,  hut  ti:<>r«*  Mualidly.    The  Marblehead  Marine  Society  has  erected  on  Cat  inl- 
and rock,  a  spar  10  f«-«:i  high,  to  the  top  of  which  is  annexed  a  cask  of  about  130  gallons 
measure,  which  is  seen  nt?ea  20  01  30  feet  above  the  land. 

(c)  Ensle  island  is  about  l\  mile  from  Peach'*  point,  and  bears  from  the  iighi-hou>» 
\V.  by  S.  4  S.  distant  l£  mile  ;  a  bar  runs  olf  from  the  western  point  of  thi>  island,  in  a 
N.  W.  direction. 

(h)  Winter  bland  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Salem  harbour,  about  half 
;i  mile  in  length  ;  the  highest  part  is  on  the  south  of  the  island,  opposite  a  point  of  jncka 
on  tin;  ivck  (a  hiv  h  i*  a  point  of  land  running  north-easterly  from  the  tow  n  about  one 
mile.)  It  ha*  a  J-torc  and  wharf  on  the  southern  end,  at  the  entrance  of  Cat  cove.  On 
the  eastern  point  stands  Fort  Pickeiing. 

(r)  Th  <  Drimblcs  bear  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  liRht-house,  distant  1}  mile,  S.  S.  E- 
from  Ea^ic  island  nearly  half  a  mile  distant.  They  are  sunken  rocks,  bare  at  low  wa- 
ter;  near  to  it  is  a  spar  buoy,  painted  red.    It  comes  out  of  water  at  half  ebb. 

(j)  Coney  inland  h  a  small  island,  that  lies  near  the  mouth  of  Salem  harbour  ;  it  beat* 
from  Marblehead  point  N.  E.  1  mile  distant;  from  Fort  Pickering,  on  Winter  island,  E. 
|  S.  two  miles  distant  ;  and  from  Baker**  island  light,  W.  J  S.  2£  miles  distant. 

(k)  Marblehead  rock  bears  S.  W.  from  the  western  part  of  Cat  island,  distant  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  ;  it  is  above  water,  and  may  be  approached  on  either  side,  very  neat, 
with  safety. 

(I)  (I ray's  rock  bears  N.  W.  from  Cat  island,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile  :  W.  by 
S.  Vs-  from  tne  light-house,  distant  2}  miles,  is  high  out  of  water,  and  may  be  approach- 
ed wiU>  safety. 

(m)  Half-way  rock  is  about  180  feel  in  diameter,  40  feel  hijh,  and  bold  too;  iyin* 
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W.  for  the  Haste,  passing  near  to  (n)  Satan,  or  Black  rock,  leaving  it  on 
the  larboard  hand,  and  the  Brimbles  aod  Eagle  island  on  the  starboard  ; 
continue  this  course,  and  you  will  leave  the  Haste  on  the  larboard  hand, 
and  enter  the  common  ship  channel  and  proceed  as  above. 

There  are  several  other  channels  for  entering  Salem  harbour,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  without  a  pilot. 


To  enter  Beverly  harbour,  follow  the  directions  for  Salem  harbour, 
till  you  bring  the  Haste  to  bear  E.  S.  E.  and  run  W.  N.  W,  about  two 
miles,  and  you  reach  Beverly  bar,  which  is  a  spot  of  sand  running  out 
from  the  southern  or  Salem  side  of  the  entrance,  and  has  commonly  a 
beacon  upon  the  head  of  it,  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  bar  has  very  shoal  water  on  the  eastern  or  outward  side  near  it,  but 
good  anchorage  within.  There  is  good  water  at  the  head  of  the  bar. 
Having  passed  the  bar,  there  is  a  sandy  point  from  Beverly,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  entrance,  and  beyond  this  point  are  the  Lobster  rocks, 
which  bear  from  the  head  of  the  bar  W.  a  little  S.  and  not  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  they  are  above  water  at  half  tide.  To  avoid  this  point,  after 
having  well  cleared  the  bar,  you  will  steer  towards  Ram-horn  rock,  which 
has  also  commonly  a  beacon,  and  is  to  be  seen  at  half  tide,  bearing  S.  W. 
by  S.  from  the  head  of  the  bar,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  There  are 
several  fathoms  of  water  within  a  vessel's  length  of  Ram-horn  rock. 
Giving  this  a  good  birth,  you  then  clear  the  sandy  point,  and  steer  for  the 
Lobster  rock  beacon,  bearing  from  Ram-horn  beacon  N.  W.  by  W.  dis- 
tant about  one-quarter  of  a  mfik.  Giving  this  a  good  birth,  you  are  then 
opposite  to  the  wharves,  and  may  anchor  in  deep  water,  and  in  a  very 
sate  and  excellent  harbour. 

To  enter  Manchester  harbour,  you  must  bring  the  southern  light  to 
bear  S.  £  E.  and  run  N.  one  mile  distant,  where  you  may  anchor  on 
good  bottom. 

N.  B.  Eastern  point  bears  from  Baker's  island  lights  E.  by  N.  AN  -  7$  miles  distant. 
Half-way  rock  bears  from  the  lights  S.  $  E.  2  miles  distant.  Hardy  s  rocks  bear  from  the 
lights  W.  |  N.  distant  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 


Vessels  inward  bound,  and  falling  in-  with  the  lights  on  Thatcher's  isl- 
and, may  observe  the  following  directions,  viz. — Thatcher's  island  ledge 
bears  from  the  body  of  the  island  from  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  E.  extending  , 
about  two  miles  from  the  island.    After  getting  the  west  light  to  bear  N. 


about  half  way  between  Boston  and  Thatcher's  island  light-houses,  on  which  a  pyramidi- 
ral  monument  has  been  erected;  the  stone-work  of  which  is  15  feet  high,  with  a  base  of 
10  feet;  above  the  stone-work  is  a  ppindle  15  feci  high,  on  which  is  a  copper  ball,  2  feet 
in  diameter. 

(n)  Satan,  or  Black  rock,  is  above  water,  steep  too,  and  bears  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Bak- 
er's island,  distant  If  mile. 


Directions  for  Beverly  and  Manchester. 


* 


NOTES. 
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■J  W.  you  are  to  the  westward  of  the  ledge  ;  then  haul  to  the  N.  W.  to 
bring  the  lights  to  bear  N.  E.  by  E.  and  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  for  the  east- 
ern point,  which  is  about  7i  miles  distant  from  Thatcher's  inland.  Then 
your  course, is  W.  by  S.  distant  7£  miles,  for  the  lights  on  Baker's  island. 

Vessels  bound  to  Marblehead,  and  falling  to  the  southward,  and  running 
for  the  lights,  after  making  them,  must  keep  the  north  and  lower  one  open 
to  the  eastward  of  the  southern  light,  and  run  for  them,  which  will  carry 
them  to  the  eastward,  and  clear  of  the  south  breakers  off  Baker's  island, 
which  bear  from  the  lights  from  S.  E.  \  S.  to  S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  distant  two 
miles. 

Having  made  the  lights  with  a  westerly  wind,  and  beating,  when  within 
2£  miles  of  them,  you  must  not  stand  to  the  southward  and  westward  so 
far  as  to  shut  the  north  light  up  with  the  south  light,  on  account  of  the 
south  breakers,  nor  to  the  northward  further  than  to  bring  the  lights  to 
bear  W.  by  S.  \  S.  on  account  of  Gale's  ledge,  which  bears  from  the 
lights  N.  E.  by  E.  \  E.  distant  \\  mile.  Drawing  near  to  the  lights, 
take  care  of  a  lodge,  called  the  Whale's  back,  which  bears  from  the  lights 
}i.  by  E.  distant  four-fifths  of  a  mile,  and  comes  out  of  water  at  quar- 
ter ebb. 

In  going  into  Marblehead,  and  being  up  with  the  lights,  give  the  north 
point  of  Baker's  island  a  birth  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  or  less.  Having 
the  lights  one  in  with  the  other,  you  are  up  with  the  point.  When  the 
south  light  is  open  with  the  north  light,  you  have  then  passed  the  point 
(leaving  the  Misery  island  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  bears  from  the 
lights  N.  W.  |  N.  three-fourths  of  a  mile.)  Then  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  or  S. 
S.  W.  until  you  bring  the  south  light  to  bear  N.  E.  by  E.  }  E.  then  steer 
S.  W.  by  \V.  £  W.  distant  3  miles,  for  Marblehead  harbour.  You  will 
leave  Hardy's  rocks,  Eagle  island,  and  Gray's  rock,  on  the  starboard  hand; 
Pope's  head  (which  is  a  large  high  rock  Rearing  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the 
lights,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  distnnf)  Brimbles,  and  north  point  of  Cat  isl- 
and, on  the  larboard  hand.  The  Brimbles  bear  from  Eagle  island  S.  S. 
E.  ^  E.  distant  half  a  mile  ;  and  Grav's  rock  from  the  north  point  of  Cat 
island  N.  W.  by  W.  seven-eighths  of  a  mile. 

Falling  in  with  the  south  point  of  Baker's  island,  and  it  blowing  hard 
from  the  eastward,  if  you  cannot  avoid  it  you  may  pass  the  point  by  keep- 
ing it  well  on  board,  say  at  the  distance  of  from  20  to  60  fathoms  from  the 
shore,  where  you  will  have  from  4  to  5  fathoms  water.  When  up  with 
the  S.  W.  point,  steer  W.  S.  W.  which  will  carry  you  between  the  north 
Gooseberry  island  (which  bears  S.  W.  J  S.  from  the  lights,  distant  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile)  and  Pope's  head,  leaving  the  former  on  your  larboard 
hand,  and  Pope's  head  on  your  starboard  hand,  between  which  you  will 
have  from  34  to  5  fathoms  of  water.  As  soon  as  you  have  passed  Pope's 
head,  haul  to  the  northward,  until  the  south  light  bears  N.  E.  by  E.  £  E, 
then  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  j  W.  for  Marblehead  harbour. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  eastward  and  running  for  Half-way  rock  (which 
is  a  high  bold  rock  of  about  30  fathoms  diameter,  lying  S.  }  E.  from 
Baker's  island  lights,  distant  two  miles)  must  not  bring  the  rock  to  bear  to 
the  southward  of  W.  S.  W.  to  avoid  the  south  breaker,  which  bears  from 
Half-way  rock  N.  E.  £  E.  distant  one  mile.  Being  up  with  Half-way  rock, 
and  bound  into  Marblehead,  bring  the  rock  to  bear  E.  by  S.  \  S.  and  steer 
W.  by  N.  I  N.  for  Fort  head,  distant  3  miles,  leaving  Cat  island  on  the 
•tarboard  hand,  which  bears  from  Half-way  rock  W.  N.  W.  distant  If 
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mile,  and  Marblehead  rock*  oo  the  larboard  band,  which  bears  from 
Half-way  rock  W.  |  N.  distant  two  miles.  Black  rock  bears  from  Half, 
way  rock  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  1  J-  mile.  Cat  island  rock  and  Point  neck 
bear  east  and  west  of  each  other,  distant  about  one  mile. 

Vessels  being  up  in  Boston  bay,  may,  by  bringing  Boston  light  to 
bear  S.  S.  W.  run  N.  N.  E.  for  Marblehead  rock — they  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  12  miles.  Half-way  rock  and  Boston  light  bear  of  each 
other  S.  W.  and  N.  £.  distant  15  miles. 

Hardy's  rocks  are  covered  at  high  water,  and  may  be  seen  at  quarter 
ebb.  Whale's  back  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  may  be  seen  at  quarter 
ebb.  Gale's  rocks  have  but  4  feet  water  at  low  tides  and  bear  N.  E.  by 
E.  \  E.  from  the  lights,  distant  If  mile.  The  south  breakers,  off  Baker's 
island,  are  always  covered.  The  Brimbles  are  covered  at  high  water, 
and  are  seen  at  half  tide.  Black  rock  is  always  out  of  water,  but  low. 
Cat  island  rock,  Half-way  rock,  Marblehead  rock,  Gray's  rock,  and  Pope's 
head,  are  large,  and  hi«;h  above  water.  Half-way  rock  is  very  bold  all 
round  it.  Eagle  island  is  bold  only  on  the  south  and  east ;  from  the  N. 
E.  part  of  it,  quite  to  Hardy's  rocks,  is  very  shoal  water,  and  no  passage 
for  ship9. 

Bearings  and  distances  of  the  principal  islands,  rocks,  d/c.  in  the  vicinity  of 

Salem,  from  Baker's  island  lights. 

Eastern  point  of  Cape  Ann  bears       .       E.  by  N.  £  N.  7£  miles  distant. 

Gale's  ledge  N.  E.  by  E.  &  E  1J  mile  do. 

House  island  '*.  N.N.  K.  1  mile  do. 

E.  part  of  Whale's  back     .      .      •      N.byE.  |  mile  do. 

Great  Misery  N.  by  W.  \  W.  1  mile  do. 

S.  part  of  Little  Misery  N.  W.  J  N.  3  mile  do. 

Bowditch's  ledge^       .      .       .      .       W.  N.  W.  ]|  mile  do. 

N.  part  of  Hardy's  rocks  .      .  W.  |  N.  g  mile  do. 

N.  part  of  Haste  rock        .      .      .  W.jN.  2£  mile  do. 

S.  part  of  Coney  island       .       .       .  W.  \  S.  2£  mile  do. 

Nagtts  head,  or  Marblehead  shore     .  W.  \  S. 

Gray's  rock   W.  by  S.  £  S.  2|  mile  do. 

N.  part  of  Eagle  island  .  W.  by  S.  \  S.  1£  mile  do. 

S.  part  of  Marblehead  neck       .  S.  W.  by  W.  \  W . 

N.  part  of  Cat  island         .  S.  W.  by  YY.  2  miles  do. 

Middle  of  Pope's  head       .  S.  W.  by  W.  §  mile  do. 

N.  part  of  Western  Gooseberry        .  S.  W.  £  S.  %  mile  do. 

South  Gooseberry      .  .  S.  S.W.i  W.}  mile  do. 

Satan,  or  Black  rock  S.  W.  by  S.  1  jf  mile  do. 

Eastern  Gooseberry  .  .  S.  S.  W.  J  W.  |  mile  do. 

Half-way  rock  .       .       .       .  S.  J  E.  2  miles  do. 

S.  Breakers  orTBaker's  island  .  S.  E.  by  S.  2\  miles  do. 

Archer's  rock,  on  which  is  a  spar  buoy,  painted  red,  has  7  feet  at  low  tides,  S.  W.  by 
W.  £  W.  2\  miles  distant. 

Outer  Breakers,  known  generally  by  the  names  of  Outer,  Middle,  and  Inner  Breakers; 
this  is  a  very  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal,  extending  from  Searl's  rocks,  in  a  S.  E.  di- 
rection, about  two  miles,  and  in  a  westerly  direction  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  beat- 
ing from  the  lights  S.  E.  £  S.  to  S.  S.  E.  i  E.  2J  miles ;  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  this 
dangerous  shoal,  have  the  northern  or  low  light  a  little  open  of  the  eastward  of  the  high 
light. 

NOTE. 

*  On  this  rock  is  erected  a  monument,  painted  white  at  the  bottom  and  black  at  the 
t"p,  being  about  8  feet  in  the  base,  and  15  in  height.  Strangers  will  observe,  that  the 
course  from  Hnlf-way  rock  to  Marblehead  fort  is  W.  by  N.  i  N.  3  miles  distance,  leav- 
ing the  beacon  which  is  placed  on  Cat  island  rock  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  the  monu- 
ment on  the  larboard  hand  ;  the  uiomtmcnt  bears  from  the  beacon  W.  by  $.  f  S.  distanee 
seven-eighth*  of  a  mile. 
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SearPa  rocks,  a  small  part  comes  out  of  water  at  low  spring  tides,  and  bean  from  the 
south  light  S.  E.  three-eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  from  the  S.  E.  points  of  Baker's- 
island  S.  E.  distant  a  small  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  Here  is  a  good  channel  between  the 
island  and  Searl's  rocks,  by  keeping  the  Uland  best  on  board,  say  at  the  distance  of  3*1 
to  40  fathoms ;  in  this  channel  is  3  to  5  fathoms  water  at  low  common  tides. 


George's  Shoals. 

A  Report  relative  to  the  Survey  of  Georges'  Shoals,  made  in  the  United 
State?  schooner  Science  and  the  sloop  Orbit,  by  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Navy  Commissioners,  and  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Isaac  Hull>  in 
1821. 

There  are  properly  four  shoals  on  George's  Bank  ;  the  whole  of  then* 
included  between  latitudes  4!°  34' N.  and  41°  53'  30"  N.  and  longitude 
67°  1 8'  W.  and  67°  59  W.  Between  them  there  is  from  I  5  to  36  fathoms 
water. 

The  largest,  and  on  which  is  the  chief  danger,  is  the  most  southerly 
and  westerly.  It  is  somewhat  triangular,  with  a  long  and  narrow  spit 
making  out  from  the  S.  E.  angle.  The  S.  E.  point  is  in  latitude  dl°  34' 
N.  and  longitude  67°  40'  W.  The  west  point  is  in  latitude  41c  42'  N. 
and  longitude  67°  591  W.  The  N.  E.  point  is  in  latitude  41°  4d'  N.  and 
longitude  67°  47'  W.  The  eastern  side  of  this  shoal,  although  somewhat 
irregular,  runs  nearly  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  W.  having  on  it  from  three  feet 
to  nine  fathoms  at  common  low  water.  It  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  sand  spits,  very  narrow,  so  that  the  width  of  a  narrow  vessel  will  make 
several  fathoms  difference  in  the  depth  of  water.  The  general  range  of 
the  spits  is  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  As  there  are  no  rocks,  they  are  conse- 
quently liable  to  change,  in  some  measure,  their  positions  and  ranges. 
On  the  eastern  edge,  even  in  calm  weather,  unless  it  be  high  or  low  wa- 
ter, the  tides  run  with  great  rapidity,  and  form  considerable  breakers 
when  setting  to  the  westward,  and  a. large  waterfall  when  setting  to  the 
eastward.  This  is  accounted  for,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  direct- 
ly on  the  edge  of  this  shoal  there  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  fathoms  of 
water,  so  that  the  edge  forms  a  species  of  dam,  stopping  the  force  of  the 
flood  tide,  and  over  which  the  ebb  falls. 

When  there  was  considerable  wind,  we  observed  that  the  breakers 
were  higher  within  the  edge,  to  the  westward,  than  on  the  edge  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  water  there  was  still  shoalcr,  and  that  we  should 
have  seen  the  sand,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  sea.  The  breakers 
were  such,  unless  it  were  entirely  calm,  that  it  was  impossible  to  go 
among  them  with  boats  ;  nor  was  it  considered  safe  to  attempt  it  with  the 
vessels.  For  besides  the  danger  of  striking  on  the  hard  sand  spits,  the 
vessels  would  have  been  liable  to  be  filled  by  the  breakers.  Even  on  the 
eastern  edge,  and  at  nearly  slack  water,  the  vessels  were  at  times  nearly 
covered  with  them.  And  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  attempt  it,  as 
the  objects  of  the  survey,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  danger  on  the  shoals, 
and  the  situations  and  extent  of  them,  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
risk. 

Had  not  the  sea  been  very  smooth,  and  at  high  water,  we  should  not 
have  been  able  to  have  gotten  on  where  we  found  three  feet,  reducing  it 
to  low  water.  The  prevailing  wind  was  to  the  eastward  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  this  place  would  have  been  bare  with  any  continuance  of 
an  off-shore  wind. 

I  think  there  are  no  rocks  about  the  shoals.    Wc  had  one  cast  on  the 
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S.  W.  side  which  indicated  rocky  bottom,  in  fifteen  fathoms  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  some  sharp  stone  that  the  lead  struck  on,  although 
I  have  marked  it  according  to  the  appearance,  on  the  Chart.* 

The  centre  of  the  northern  shoal  is  in  latitude  41°  53'  30"  N.  and  Ion* 
gitude67°  43'  W.  It  extends  east  and  west  about  four  miles.  The 
shoalest  part  having  six  fathoms,  is  very  narrow,  and  composed  of  hard 
sand.  But  there  is  not  more  than  twelve  fathoms  of  water  for  three  miles 
south  of  the  above  latitude.  On  the  north  side,  at  two  cables'  length 
from  the  shoal,  the  sloop  dropped  into  33  fathoms.  The  breakers  on 
this  shoal  are  very  heavy,  and  when  there  should  be  a  sufficient  sea  to 
endanger  a  vessel,  they  might  be  seen  some  miles,  and  heard  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  ;  and  as  the  shoalest  part  is  not  more  than  a  cable's 
length  inside,  and  no  danger  near  it,  a  vessel  might  avoid  it. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  last  mentioned  shoal,  in  latitude  41°  51'  N.  and 
longitude  67°  26'  W.  is  another  small  shoal,  with  eight  fathoms  water, 
having  however  considerable  breakers.  There  are  but  1 7  fathoms  for 
three  miles  N.  of  it.  But  very  near  to  the  east  of  it,  are  31  fathoms,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  centre  of  the  east  shoal  is  in  latitude  41*  47'  N.  and  long.  67° 
19'  W.  It  is  about  two  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  has  several  fa- 
thoms wafer.  To  the  south,  there  are  but  17  fathoms  for  two  miles.  In 
other  directions  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms. 

The  above  described  shoals,  I  am  confident,  are  all  which  are  on 
Georges'  Bank.  Their  positions  and  sizes  may  be  relied  on,  as  well  as 
the  places  of  the  soundings  which  1  have  laid  down  on  the  chart.  They 
were  ascertained  by  a  vast  number  of  celestial  observations,  taken  with 
good  and  well  adjusted  instruments  on  board  the  two  vessels — and  very 
carefully  and  faithfully  calculated.  The  rates  of  the  chronometers  were 
found  by  a  transit  instrument  previously  to  sailing  from  Boston,  and 
after  our  return,  and  all  the  observations  re-calculated  for  the  small  va- 
riation which  appeared. 

At  anchor,  different  places,  and  on  different  days,  we  determined  the 
set  and  strength  of  the  tides,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  their  rise  and  fall. 
The  rise  of  them  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  fathoms.  They  set  round 
the  compass  every  tide,  setting  S.  £.  nearly,  at  full  moon,  and  running 
from  one  to  four  knots  per  hour,  at  a  mile's  distance  from  the  breakers. 
The  mean  rate,  however,  is  materially  varied  by  the  winds  ;  they  set 
strongest  at  W.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  E.  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  strength 
of  the  flood  and  ebb.  From  these  causes  and  variety  in  the  tide*,  arises 
a  principal  danger  in  approaching  the  shoals.  When  under  weigh  about 
the  shoals,  in  a  few  hours1  time  we  found  ourselves  drifted  far  out  of  our 
reckonings,  and  to  ascertain  our  situations,  when  both  vessels  were  under 
weigh,  we  took  continued  observations  for  the  longitude  by  the  chrono- 
meters, and  at  the  same  time  double  altitudes  for  the  latitudes  ;  which  lat- 
ter were  calculated  by  Brosius'  new  and  certain  method.  By  allowing 
for  the  sets  of  tides,  as  ascertained  at  anchor,  the  observations  and  reck- 
onings agreed  very  nearly  ;  so  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every 
sounding  placed  on  the  chart  may  be  considered  as  certain 

Should  any  vessel  fall  in  with  the  shoals,  a  knowledge  of  the  course 
and  strength  of  the  tides  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  they 
can  be  calculated  for  any  day  and  hour  by  the  preceding  facts. 

In  going  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Shoals,  at  5  leagues  from  the  light,  there 
are  86  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  The  water  gradually  deepens  to  i  J3  fa- 
thoms ;  and  then  gradually  decreases  towards  the  shoals.  In  lat.  41°  5  V  N. 

•  TUta  Chart  if  pubtiihed  by  th«  author  of  toe  Auericao  Coast  TiUrt. 
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and  Ion.  68°  1 1 '  W.  there  are  90  fathoms.  In  lat.  4 13  W  N.  and  Ion.  C8°  S'  W. 
there  are  49  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  bank.  The 
water  then  shoals  fast.  To  the  northward  of  the  Shoal,  in  lat.  41°  69'  N.  and 
loo.  67°  52'  VV.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  north  channel,  there  are  60  fathoms,  soft 
mud.  In  lat.  42°  12'  N.  and  Ion.  67c  51'  W.  there  are  102  fathoms.  In  lat.  42» 
10'  N.  and  Ion.  67#  18'  W.  there  is  no  bottom  at  176  fathoms.  To  the  eastward 
we  did  not  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  Bank.  In  two  miles  southward  of  the 
S.  E.  point  of  the  shoals,  there  ai  e  from  20  to  26  fathoms  of  water,  which  sound- 
ings continue  for  at  leant  20  miles  to  the  southward  and  westward. 

The  bottom  on  the  Bank,  so  far  as  we  ascertained  it,  is  of  such  a  narrow  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  difficult  for  a  vessel  to  ascertain  her  situation  by  it.  We  often 
found  a  great  variety  of  soundings  in  a  very  short  distance  ;  such  as  sands  of 
various  colours,  and  differently  mixed,  n,;r,e  and  fine,  gravd  pebbles  of  various 
ci  rs,  stones,  ;n>;.;  i-,  and  shf  lis.  Of  these,  except  sand.  I  saved  a  number 
of     -  ifiens,  with  M-iri.-ttn  note  the'  places  from  where  they  were  taken.* 

JVu"i  iMiKt.-mdh,^  tin*  vari  -ty,  some  general  character  of  the  soundings  may 
be  n^ci'il.  To  th>i  westward  of  the  Shoals, and  at  some  distance  from  them,  the 
bottom  is  <!).!-.  yind  and  gravel  of  all  colours.  To  the  N.W.  a  mixture  of  white, 
black  and  yellow  sand.  To  the  N.  black  and  white  *and.  To  the  N.  E.  chiefly 
gravel  and  pebble*.  To  the  E.  fine  white  and  yellow  sand;  and  in  lat.  41°  57'  N- 
and  Ion.  6U°  10/  W.  some  white  moss.  To  the  S.  E.  fine  white  and  yellow  sand. 
As  the  shoals  are  approached,  in  whatever  direction,  the  soundings  become 
coarse,  and  are  frequently  mixed  with  shells  of  different  kinds.  Near  the  shoal 
much  of  the  bottom  is  pebbles ;  and  to  the  E.  «>f  the  largest  and  dangerous 
shoal,  there  are  stones  of  the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  with  moss  and  sponge  on  some 
of  them.  Near  the  8.E-  point  is  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  a  prevailing  character 
of  the  soundings  is  green  shells,  and  chiefly  of  the  species  usually  called  sea-eggs. 
If  a  vessel  be  far  enough  S.  to  avoid  danger,  she  will  have  no  shells.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  soundings,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  survey  the  bank,  will  be  best  un- 
derstood from  the  chart,  where  they  have  been  caretully  rated. 

The  time  and  weather  prevented  making  a  complete  survey  of  all  parts  of 
the  Bank.  And  although  we  ascertained  the  boundaries  of  it  to  the  westward 
and  northward,  I  have  not  delineated  it  on  the  chart,  being  unwilling  to  borrow 
any  thing  from  charts,  which  disagree  so  essentially,  and  which  we  found  very 
incorrect  in  the  material  points.  Of  the  shoals  themselves,  I  do  not  believe  a 
more  perfect  survey  can  be  made ;  unless  in  a  calm  time,  the  main  shoal  could 
be  penetrated.  This  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  an  object,  as  no  vessel  would 
be  safe  in  attempting  to  pass  over  it. 

The  reports  that  rocks  have  been  seen  on  the  Shoals,  are  undoubtedly  incor- 
rect. Had  there  been  any  there,  we  could  not  have  failed  of  discovering  them. 
At  the  west  part  of  the  bank,  in  strong  tide  rips,  we  saw  large  quantities  of  kelp 
and  sea  weed,  which,  at  a  distance,  had  the  appearance  of  rocks.  But  on  sound- 
ing, we  found  good  water,  and  a  regular  and  clear  bottom. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  bottom,  that  the  holding  ground  is  not  good.  But  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  survey,  by  having  a  long  scope  of  cable,  rode  out  a  con- 
siderable gale  of  wind,  for  22  hours,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  shoal,  and  to 
windward  of  it.    At  this  time  the  sea  broke  very  high  in  10  fathoms  water. 

C.  FELCH. 

NOTE. — In  coming  from  the  southward  for  George's  bank,  you  will  get  sound- 
ings in  lat.  10°  V  N.if  on  the  S.S.W.  part  of  the  bank.  Should  you  not  get  sound- 
ings in  the  lat.  of  10°  3ft  N.  you  may  be  certain  yon  are  to  the  eastward  of  the 
shoal,  when  y«»u  must  direct  your  course  accordingly  to  clear  it,  when  your  first 
soundings  will  be  in  from  75  to  60 fathoms.  When  steering  to  the  northward,  you 
will  sl.oalen  your  water  gradually  to  2#  fathoms,  when  you  will  be  in  lat.  41°  20*  N. 
which  depth  of  water  you  will  have  10  or  12  leagues  distant,  either  east  or  west. 

.Soundings  from  George's  bank  continues  its  course  W.  by  S.  until  you  are 
nearly  abreast  of  the  east  end  of  Long  Island ;  then  southward  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

*  It  fray  be  worthy  of  remark,  thai  at  one  caat  of  the  lead,  on  examining  the  arming.  1  found  one  third 
Hack  Naad,  one-third  white,  sud  one-third  greeo  »hf!h,  io  u  dutioct  dimension*  a>  i  hey  could  have  been 
<!r»wn. 
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Directions  for  sailing  into  Boston  Harbour. 

From  Cape  Ann  to  *Boston  light-house,  the  course  is  S.  W.  £  S.  dis- 
tance 8 J  leagues.  After  making  the  light,  with  the  wind  fair,  you  will 
bring  it  to  boar  W.  by  N.  or  W.  N.  W.  and  then  run  for  it,  till  you  come 
within  two  cables'  length  of  it.  If  the  weather  is  bad,  and  you  cannot 
get  a  pilot  from  the  light-house,  after  running  abreast  of  it  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  bear  N.  by  E.  you  may  run  W.  by  S.  about  1  £  mile  to  Nantasket  road, 
where  you  may  anchor  in  from  7  to  5  fathoms  in  safety. 

To  work  into  Boston  bay  you  may  stand  to  the  southward  till  you  bring 
the  light  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  and  to  the  northward  till  you  bring  it  to  bear 
W.  S.  W.  till  you  come  within  one  league  of  the  light ;  then  you  must 
not  stand  to  the  northward  any  farther  than  to  bring  it  to  bear  W.  by  N. 
and  to  the  southward  to  bring  it  to  bear  W.N.  W.    You  may  anchor  in 
the  bay  with  safety  if  the  wind  is  offshore.    If  you  fall  to  the  southward 
of  Boston  harbour,  be  careful  to  avoid  Cohasset  rocks,  which  lie  above 
water  some  distance  from  the  land,  the  outer  part  of  which,  called  Mi- 
nors rock,  has  a  black  buoy  on  it,  that  lies  in  5  fathoms  water,  which  you 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand.    Your  course  from  this  buoy  to  the  light- 
house is  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  3  leagues.    In  running  the  above  course 
and  distance,  you  will  pass  a  white  buoy  which  lies  in  4  fathoms  water, 
that  is  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  Harden'*  rocks,  and  bears  S.  E.  J  S.  from  the 
light-house,  distant  1  h  leagues,  which  rocks  may  be  seen  two  hours  be- 
fore low  water,  that  you  also  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.    There  is 
another  buoy  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  is  red,  that  lies  in  three  fa- 
thoms water  on  Point  Alderton.    When  in  the  middle  of  the  light-house 
channel  steer  W.  by  N.  1  mile  distant,  to  the  beacon  on  the  spit,  which 
you  may  run  within  one-quarter  of  a  cable's  length  of,  leaving  it  on  your 
starboard  hand,  opposite  to  which  lies  a  black  buoy  in  2  fathoms  water, 
on  George's  island  rocks.    Between  the  light-house  and  George's  island 
lies  a  rock,  called  the  Centurion,  in  mid-channel,  with  15  feet  water  on  it. 
Your  course  from  this  to  Gallop's  island  point,  is  N.  W.  by  N.  half  a  mile 
distant.    From  thence  through  the  narrows,  by  Nick's  mate,  your  course 
is  N.  N.  W.  half  a  mile  distant.    Nick's  mate  has  a  monument  on  it,  and 
must  be  left  on  your  larboard  hand,  I  cable's  length  distant,  and  then  steer 
W.  by  N.  forCastle  island,  distant  4  miles.  In  running  W.  by  N.  from  Nick's 
mate,  you  will  first  leave  a  white  spar  buoy  on  the  lower  middle  on  your 
starboard  hand,  distant  3  miles  from  Nick's  mate,  then  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  distant,  you  will  see  a  white  buoy,  which  is  on  the  Castle  rocks  in 
two  fathoms,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.    When  abreast  of 
the  Castle,  steer  N.  N.  W.  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  to  clear  the  upper  mid- 
dle ground,  which  has  a  black  buoy  on  it  in  two  fathoms  water,  tbat  you 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  if  the  buoy  should  be  removed,  run  N.  N. 
W.  till  you  bring  the  two  northernmost  steeples  in  Boston  a  handspike's 
length  open,  then  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  2£  miles,  which  will  carry  you  op- 
posite the  town. 

Broad  Sound,  which  is  the  north  entrance  of  Boston  harbour,  is  not  a 
proper  channel  for  large  vessels,  but  those  who  frequent  it  will  follow  the 
directions  here  given  :  when  up  with  the  Graves,  which  are  a  parcel  of 
dry  rocks  that  appear  white,  you  must  leave  them  on  your  larboard  hand 
2  cables'  length  distant,  then  bring  them  to  bear  S.  E.  and  run  S.  W.  by  W. 

•  Boston  light-bouse  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  harbour.  Tbe  lantern  is  eleraied 
f£  ffet  al>m  a  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  light,  which  may  be  seen  9  or  10  league  dis- 
tance. When  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues,  tbe  time  of  darkness  will  be  twice  tbat  of  light ;  as  you 
Hl'f>n>scii  it,  tbe  time  of  darkness  will  decrease,  and  that  of  light  increase,  until  you  get  within  three 
I.  iruesof  It.  when  the  light  will  not  wbotlv  disappear;  but  the  greatest  power  of  light  will  be  to  the 
least,  as  44  to  \  Two  buts  are  erected  at  Long  beach  (on  Nantasket)  for  tbe  accommodation  of  jblp- 
wrcekol  seamen. 
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4  miles,  when  you  will  be  up  with  Long  island  light,  which  is  elevated 
on  a  tower  20  feet,  on  which  is  a  lantern  7  feet  high,  bearing  from  the 
old  light-house  W.  £  N.  It  is  lighted  with  10  patent  lamps.  You  leave 
it  on  your  larboard  hand. 

In  passing  from  the  Graves  to  Long  island  light,  you  will  see  two  buoys 
on  your  larboard  hand,  one  of  which  is  on  a  reef,  called  the  Devil's  back, 
is  painted  red,  and  lies  in  4  fathoms  water ;  the  other  is  on  Ram-head 
bar,  painted  black,  and  lies  in  15  feet  water;  you  will  also  pass  a  white 
buoy  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  lies  on  the  N.  E.  point  of  Faun  bar, 
(at  which  time  Long  island  head  light  will  bear  S.  VV.)  in  2}  fathoms, 
when  you  must  follow  the  directions  above  for  the  town. 

A  black  buoy  with  a  white  vane  has  been  placed  near  to  the  Barrel 
rock,  which  lies  in  the  Broad  Sound  channel,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston 
harbour.  The  buoy  is  moored  about  7  fathoms  N.  E.  from  the  rock,  in 
3£  fathoms  water,  about  1|  mile  W.  by  S.  from  the  body  of  the  Graves — 
one-half  mile  N.  W.  from  the  Devil's  back — VV.  N.  VV.  from  the  house 
on  Green  island — and  N.  E.  J  E.  from  the  tree  on  Long  island  head.  This 
rock  is  10  or  1 2  feet  long,  and  5  or  6  feet  wide,  ranging  N.  N.  W.  andS. 
S.  E.  having  4  or  5  feet  of  water  upon  it  at  low  tide,  and  3£  fathoms 
round  it — vessels  may  pass  with  safety  either  side  of  the  buoy,  giving  it 
a  birth  of  12  or  15  fathoms. 

The  Lower  middle  ground  lying  in  the  way,  the  directions  are  as  fol- 
low, viz. — 

On  the  Lower  middle  ground,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, a  little  above  Spectacle  island  (which  is  in  part  dry  at  low  water^  on 
the  eastern  part  of  which  is  a  red  buoy,  and  on  the  western  part  a  bfack 
buoy,  in  two  fathoms  water,  which  you  must  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand. 

Pudding  point,  or  Shirley  gut  entrance,  is  between  Faun  bar  and  Win- 
ship's  bar.  You  must  bring  it  to  bear  S.  VV .  and  run  for  it,  leaving 
Shirley  point  on  the  starboard  and  *Deer  island  on  the  larboard  hand. 
The  channel  from  this  gut  to  Boston  is  so  crooked  and  narrow,  that  no 
person  should  attempt  to  go  in  with  a  large  vessel,  unless  acquainted, 
without  a  pilot. 

Vessels  outward  bound,  from  Boston  light-house,  who  would  wish  to 
fall  in  with  fCape  Cod,  the  course  is  S.  E.  by  E.  ^  E.  distant  1 1  leagues, 
.  thence  3  leagues  to  the  light-house.  When  up  with  the  light-house,  and 
it  bears  S.  VV.  2  leagues  distant,  you  may  then  steer  S.  S.  E.  which  will 
carry  you  out  of  the  south  channel. 

Vessels  in  Boston  bay,  who  put  away  for  Cape  Cod  harbour,  must  en- 
deavour to  fall  in  with  Kacc  point  light-house,  which  contains  a  revolving 
light  (see  page  171.)  Should  you  first  make  Cape  Cod  light,  bring  it  to 
hear  E.  by  N.  and  run  for  it  until  you  have  soundings  in  14  or  15  fathoms 
water,  then  steer  N.  E.  until  the  light  bears  E.  by  S.  then  run  in  N.  W. 
for  the  harbour. 

When  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  you  will  have  from  35  to  19 
fathoms  water,  which  latter  sounding  is  within  2  leagues  of  Boston  light- 
house ;  the  quality  of  the  soundings  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the 
depth  of  water.    As  you  will  find  a  difference  of  b  or  6  fathoms  in  run- 

*  In  the  course  or  the  winter  of  1810-11,  Dcet  island  point  washed  away,  so  that  it  is 
now  covered  at  high  water,  and  renders  it  dangerous  for  vessels  coming  in  and  going  r>u» 
through  Broad  Sound  ;  a  black  buoy  is  therefore  now  placed  near  the  point.  Vessels 
must  pass  to  the  southward  of  said  buoy. 

t  Cape  Cod  is  low  and  sandy  land.  Cape  Ann  is  middling  high,  with  many  trees  on 
it.  On  the  latter  is  a  remarkable  laud  called  Pigeon  hill,  which  appears  like  a  boat 
bottom  up. 
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ning  a  cable's  length,  you  will  observe  that  the  quality  of  soundings  is, 
rough  on  Cape  Ann  side,  and  sandy  on  Cape  Cod. 

At  full  and  change,  it  is  high  water  off  Race  point  at  10  o'clockkand  45 
minutes.  Vessels  in  leaving  Cape  Cod,  bound  to  Boston,  should  calculate 
the  tide,  as  the  flood  sets  strong  to  the  S.  W. 

N.  B.  The- upper  buoys  will  be  taken  up  during  the  winter  season. 

[(KT  See  the  Plate.] 

Half-way  rock  bears  from  Long  islnnd  light  N.  E. 

The  east  point  of  Nahant  bears  from  Long  island  light  Ji.  £.  by  N. 

Directions  from  Boston  light-house  to  Cape  Elizabeth. 

From  Boston  light-house  to  Thatcher's  island  lights,  which  lies  2  miles 
E.  from  Cape  Ann,  the  course  is  N.  E.  i  N.  and  the  distance  8^  leagues  ; 
butto  clear  the  Londoner,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand  when 
bound  to  Cape  Elizabeth,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  About  half  way, 
and  near  the  north  shore,  is  a  high  bold  rock,  called  Half-way  rock,  of 
about  30  fathoms  diameter  (on  which  is  a  monument)  bearing  S.  VV.  by 
W.  distant  73.  miles  from  the  eastern  point  of  Cape  Ann. 

From  Thatcher's  island,  E.  S.  E.  one-half  of  a  mile,  lies  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  called  the  Londoner,  which  show  themselves  at  half  tide,  and  ex- 
tend E.  N.  E.  and  W  S.  VV.  distant  two  miles  from  the  island.  If  you 
should  be  forced  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ann,  there  is  a  very  clear 
bay,  called  Ipswich  bay,  and  N.  E.  from  it  lies  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  Great  island  on  the  west,  and  Ger- 
rish's  islaud  on  the  east ;  on  the  former  of  which  the  town  of  New  Gas- 
tie  is  built. 

From  Cape  Ann  lights  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  the  course  is  N.  1  E.  distant 
64  leagues.  These  isles  are  low  and  level,  and  near  two  miles  in  length. 
South  from  their  west  end,  half  a  mile  distant,  lies  a  rock,  which  may  be 
seen  at  half  tide,  and  by  giving  the  west  end  of  these  islands  a  birth  of  1] 
mile,  a  N.  by  W.  course  will  carry  you  to  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth 
harbour,  9  miles  distant.  The  southernmest  of  these  islands  has  a  light- 
house on  it,  as  more  fully  described  in  page  148. 

Strangers  should  never  attempt  to  go  round  the  east  end  of  these  is! 
ands  ;  but  if  driven  thereto,  give  them  a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  and  steer 
N.  W.  by  N.  which  will  carry  you  to  Portsmouth.  N.  E.  from  the  east 
end  of  these  islands,  4  miles  distant,  lies  York  ledge,  which  is  always  to 
be  seen,  and  extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  two  miles.  From  York  ledge  to 
Boon  island  light  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  distant  9  miles.  From  Boon  isl- 
and light  to  Boon  island  rock  (on  which  the  sea  always  breaks)  the  course 
is  E.  and  the  distance  3  miles.  From  Boon  island  light  to  Wood  island 
light,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  distant  12  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  Cape 

Elizabeth  the  course  is  N.  E.  \  E.  and  distance  4  leagues.  [Seepage  147.] 

— — — — 

Directions  for  sailing  in  and  out  of  Boston  Bay,  from  Cape 
Cod  or  Cape  Ann,  to  Boston-light  house. 

Boston  light-house,  as  before  mentioned,  stands  on  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  channel,  and  is  about  82  feet  high,  including  the  lantern. 
To  steor  for  it  from  Cape  Cod,  when  in  5  fathoms  off  Peeked  hill  bar, 
your  course  is  N.  W.  by  W.  -  VV.  14  leagues.  Should  it  be  thick  wea- 
ther, and  you  should  fall  in  with  the  south  shore  of  Scituate  in  15  fa- 
thoms, steer  N.  till  you  get  into  1G  fathoms,  when  Boston  light  will  bear 
W.  N.  W. 

From  the  Race  point  light-house  to  Boston  light-house,  is  about  1 1 
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leagues.  From  Cape  Ann  lights  to  Boston  light,  the  course  is  S.  W.  i  S.  dis- 
tant 8£  leagues. 

There  are  two  lights  on  Thatcher's  island.  This  island  contains  about 
30  acres  of  land,  secured  by  an  iron  bound  shore,  and  is  situated  about 
two  miles  east  of  the  main  land  of  Cape  Ann.  It  affords  no  harbour,  nor 
is  there  any  safe  anchorage  very  near  it ;  there  is  a  passage  between  that 
and  tbenrwin,  through  which  small  vessels  may  pass  even  at  low  tide  ;  but 
the  water  is  shoal  and  the  bottom  covered  by  a  collection  of  large  round 
stones.  The  light-houses  were  erected  there  for  the  benefit  of  vessels 
coming  in  from  sea,  as  well  as  for  those  coasting  around  the  shores.  As 
soon  as  these  lights  are  discovered  they  can  know  their  real  situation  ; 
for  being  two  lights,  they  cannot  be  taken  for  the  single  revolving  light  at 
Boston  harbour,  or  for  the  Plymouth  lights,  where  there  are  also  two,  but 
the  distance  between  them  is  only  1 1  feet  6  inches,  while  the  distance  be- 
tween those  on  Thatcher's  island  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  can  be 
brought  to  range  one  with  the  other  when  you  are  abreast  of  the  island,  and 
bear  N.  by  E.  J  E.  and  S.  by  VV.  £  VV.  from  each  other,  and  those  on 
Plumb  island  bear  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  from  each  other.  The  lights 
on  this  island  are  of  great  use  to  all  vessels  in  their  passage  in  or  out,  as 
they  point  out  the  situation  of  the  Salvages  on  the  north,  and  the  London- 
er on  the  south.  Besides,  from  the  different  bearings  of  the  lights,  a  safe 
departure  may  be  taken  lor  tbe  different  harbours  in  the  bay,  as  well  as 
for  those  bound  northerly  and  to  sea.  For  remarks  more  minute,  you 
will  find  them  in  the  directions  for  sailing  to  Boston  light,  to  Baker's  isl- 
and lights,  and  to  those  on  Plumb  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Newburyport 
harbour. 


Directions  for  Scituate  harbour. 

The  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  Scituate  harbour  was  erected  more 
tor  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  who  fall  into  the  bay  southward  of  Cohas- 
set  rocks,  and  as  a  guide  to  southern  coasters  to  avoid  Cedar  point,  which 
is  flat,  and  projects  into  the  bay  beyond  the  Clifts,  than  for  any  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  harbour,  which  is  small,  having  only  about 
12  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  high  water,  middling  tides.  There  is  one 
light,  which  is  fixed,  elevated  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  4  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Cohasset  rocks,  and  thereby  distinguishable  from  Bos- 
ton light,  on  the  north,  which  is  a  repeating  light ;  and  Plymouth  lights  on 
the  south,  which  show  two  lights  (or  lanterns  on  the  same  building.)  Sci- 
tuate light-house  is  erected  on  Cedar  point,  which  makes  the  north  chop 
of  the  harbour,  the  first  clift  (so  called)  making  the  south  chop.  There 
are  four  of  these  clifts  extending  towards  the  north  main  ;  the  southern- 
most of  which  is  the  highest. 

From  the  body  of  the  light-house,  the  northerly  part  of  Cedar  point 
and  a  ledge  called  Long  ledge,  extends  N.  N.  W.  nearly  one  mile  ;  so 
that  vessels  falliug  in  a  little  more  than  one  mile  northward  of  the  light, 
may  bring  the  light  to  bear  south  ;  and  if  they  make  good  their  course 
north,  they  will  clear  the  outer  ledges  of  Cohasset  rocks;  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  body  of  the  light  will  clear  Cedar  point,  Long  ledge,  and  the 
first  Clift  ledge.  [Note— there  are  ledges  extending  from  ail  the  4  clifts,  _ 
but  none  between  them,  and  half  a  mile  from  tbe  shore  will  clear  all  ex- 
cept frigates  and  large  vessels.] 

From  the  body  of  the  light,  running  S.  S.  E.  will  clear  Branched  point ; 
consequently,  giviog  the  light  half  a  mile  birth,  there  will  be  no  danger 
in  running  S.  S.  E. 

There  is  a  passage  within  Cabasset  rocks,  used  by  coaster*,  which  is 
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found  by  giving  the  light  half  a  mile  birth,  and  running  N.  W.  by  N.  to 
the  southerly  entering  rock. 

There  is  -a  meeting-house  about  two  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  light ; 
and  a  farm-house  near  the  northwest  side  of  the  harbour,  with  two  large 
barns  a  little  north.  To  go  into  the  harbour  (the  .jnouth  of  which  is 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide)  bring  the  meeting-house  or  farm-house 
to  bear  about  W.  by  N.  from  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  run  in  W.  by  N.  for  the  farm-house,  until  you  have  passed  the  bar, 
which  is  a  hard  bed  of  stones  and  gravel,  that  does  not  shift ;  and  after 
passing  the  bar,  and  coming  on  sandy  bottom,  haul  up  and  anchor  near 
the  beach  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour. 


Directions  for  *Plymouth  harbour. 

The  high  land  of  the  Monument  bears  from  the  lights  S.  J  W.  3  miles, 
and  tMonument  point  S.  S.  E.  3  leagues,  and  Branched  point  N.  |  W. 
about  3  leagues,  Saquash  head  W.  £  S.  3  miles,  the  easternmost  part  of 
Brown's  islands  or  shoal  that  dries,  S.  S.  W.  1 1  mile,  and  the  Gurnet 
rock  from  the  body  of  the  light-house  E.  by  S.  |  S.  one-third  part  of  a 
mile  ;  on  this  rock  you  have  but  3  feet  at  low  water,  at  which  time  all  the 
soundings  were  taken.  When  you  have  shut  in  the  Sandy  hill  with  the 
Gurnet  head,  you  are  clear  of  the  rock  $  after  which  you  must  mind  not 
to  haul  in  too  close  to  the  head,  as  there  are  many  sunken  rocks  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  When  you  bring  Saquash  head  to  bear  W.  by  N. 
you  may  then  steer  up  W.  by  S.  and  if  you  are  bound  for  Plymouth,  you 
must  keep  that  course  for  a  large  red  cliff  on  the  main,  which  is  a  very 
good  mark  to  carry  you  clear  of  Dick's  flat ;  then  you  must  steer  more 
southerly  for  Beach  point,  or  run  up  until  you  are  abreast  of  Saquasb 
head,  giving  it  one-quarter  of  a  mile  distance  ;  then  steer  W.  by  S.  i  S. 
which  will  clear  you  of  Dick's  flat,  and  carry  you  directly  for  Beach 
point,  keeping  within  15  or  20  yards  of  the  Sandy  point,  steering  awav 
for  the  southward,  keeping  that  distance  until  you  have  shut  in  .the  lights, 
where  you  may  anchor  in  3  and  4  fathoms,  but  the  channel  is  very  nar- 
row, having  nothing  but  a  flat  all  the  way  to  Plymouth,  except  this  small 
channel,  which  runs  close  by  this  neck  of  land  ;  you  will  have  4  and  5 
fathoms  close  to  this  point.  If  you  are  bound  into  the  Cow -yard,  you 
must  steer  as  before  directed,  which  will  clear  you  of  the  stone  monu- 
ment on  Dick's  flat  and  that  on  the  Muscle  bank,  both  which  you  leave 
on  your  starboard  hand,  when  you  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms -water. 

*  This  harbour  is  capacious,  nut  shallow,  aud  is  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow  neck  of 
land,  called  Salt-house  beach,  extending  southerly  from  Marshfield,  and  terminating  at 
the  Gurnet  head-,  and  by  a  smaller  beach  within,  running  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
connected  with  the  main  land  near  Eel  river,  about  S  miles  from  the  town.  There  are  two 
light-houses  on  the  Gurnet,  which  arc  about  86  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  15  feet 
apart,  containing  Axed  lights,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  one  to  the  northward,  unless 
you  arc  on  the  shore.  But  to  the  southward  you  may  bring  them  in  one,  which  is  a  very  good 
mark  to  clear  you  of  Brown's  island  or  sand  bank.  On  Salt-house  beach  is  placed  one  of 
the  huts  erected  aud  maintained  by  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  for  die  recep- 
tion and  relief  of  shipwrecked  mariners.  There  is  a  breach  in  the  inner  beach,  which  ex- 
poses the  shipping,  even  at  the  wharves,  during  an  easterly  storm.  The  Gurnet  is  an 
eminence  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  beach. 

t  Monument  Bay  ffrom  which  the  point  takes  its  name)  is  formed  by  the  bending  of 
Cape  Cod.    It  in  spacious  and  convenient  for  the  protectioa  of  shipping. 
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If  bound  to  Kingston  you  will  keep  the  bouse  on  Gurnet  head  just  open 
with  Saquash  head,  until  you  have  opened  the  high  pines  with  Clerk's 
island  ;  then  you  are  clear  of  the  Muscle  bank,  when  you  may  steer  N. 
W.  until  you  have  3  fathoms  at  low  water,  not  running  into  less. 

In  coming  from  the  northward,  bound  into  Plymouth,  you  must  not  bring 
the  lights  more  southerly  than  S.  by  W.  to  avoid  High  Pine  ledge,  which 
lies  north  from  the  Gurnet  head  about  2£  or  3  miles.  When  you  are  on 
.  the  shoalest  part  of  this  ledge,  some  part  of  which  appears  at  low  ebbs* 
you  will  have  the  high  pines  in  range  with  Captain's  hill,  which  will  then 
bear  VV.  by  S.  This  ledge  of  rocks  lies  H  mile  from  the  shore,  extend- 
ing about  N.  N.  E.  for  near  a  mile,  and  close  to  this  ledge  you  will  have 
4  and  5  fathoms,  which  deepens  gradually  as  you  run  from  it  to  the  east- 
ward ;  within  one  mite  you  will  have  10  and  12  fathoms. 

In  coming  from  the  southward,  bound  into  Plymouth,  you  must  not  open 
the  northern  light  to  the  westward,  but  keep  them  in  one,  which  will  car- 
ry you  in  5  fathoms  by  the  easternmost  part  of  Brown's  islands  or  shoal, 
keeping  that  course  until  you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  Gurnet  bead,  or 
higher,  where  you  will  have  but  4  fathoms  ;  then  Saquash  head  will  beat 
W.  by  N.  a  little  northerly,  and  the  two  outermost  trees  on  the  head  in 
one  ;  then  you  may  steer  directly  for  them,  until  you  bring  the  lights  to 
bear  K.  N.  E.  and  the  house  on  Saquash  head  to  bear  N.  W.  just  open 
with  the  first  Sandy  beach,  where  you  may  anchor  in  4  fathoms  in  Saquash 
road,  good  clear  bottom  ;  but  if  you  are  bound  for  Plymouth,  or  the  Cow- 
yards,  you  must  steer  as  before  directed.  If  in  the  night,  it  is  best  to 
anchor  here,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  Beach  point  (as  it  is  mostly  covered 
at  high  water)  if  dark,  or  to  go  into  the  Cow-yard. 

In  turning  into  Plymouth,  you  must  not  stand  to  the  northward  into  less 
than  3  fathoms,  as  it  runs  a  flat  a  long  way  from  the  Gurnet  head  to  Saquash  ; 
and  from  both  the  heads  lies  off  a  point  of  rocks  a  good  way  from  the 
shore,  many  of  them  but  just  under  water  at  low  ebbs.  And  all  the  way 
from  Saquash  to  the  Muscle  bank,  you  have  shoal  water  ;  so  that  you 
must  not  stand  in  less  than  before  mentioned.  And  in  standing  over  for 
the  sands  to  the  southward,  you  must  go  about  as  soon  as  you  have  shoalen 
your  Water  to  4  fathoms,  as  it  is  bold  too,  and  you  may  observe  the  rips, 
unless  it  is  very  smooth.  This  sand  extends  from  abreast  of  the  lights  to 
Beach  point,  most  of  which  is  dry  at  low  ebbs.  From  the  easternmost 
part  of  this  sand  to  Dick's  flat  it  rounds  with  a  considerable  sweep  ;  you 
have  but  5  fathoms  water  from  the  easternmost  part  of  Brown's  island  to 
the  Gurnet  head,  and  not  more  than  7  or  8  until  you  arc  abreast  of  Dick's 
flat,  where  you  will  have  13  or  14  fathoms  in  a  deep  hole,  and  then 
shoalen  to  5  fathoms  abreast  of  Beach  point. 

If  you  should  fall  into  the  southward  of  Brown's  islands  or  shoal,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Monument  land,  where  you  have  20  fathoms  in  some 
places,  you  must  not  attempt  to  run  for  the  lights,  until  you  have  them 
shut  in  one  with  the  other,  when  they  will  bear  N.  N.  W.  J  W.  ;  if  you 
do,  you  may  depend  on  being  on  Brown's  islands  or  shoals,  as  there  is  no 
passage  for  even  a  boat  at  low  water. 

In  coming  In  from  the  northward  in  the  night,  you  must  not  bring  the  light 
to  bear  more  southerly  than  S.  by  W.  to  avoid  High  Pine  ledge,  and  keep 
that  course  until  you  have  them  to  bear  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  by  W.  when  you 
will  be  clear  of  the  rock,  and  may  steer  up  W.  by  S.  until  you  have  the 
lights  to  bear  E.  N.  E.  where  you  had  best  anchor  in  the  night.  Here 
the  tide  runs  strong  channel  course  from  the  Gurnet  to  the  Race  point  of 
Cape  Cod  ;  the  course  is  E.  |  N.  about  C  leagues  distance  ;  and  from  tha 
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Gurnet  to  the  point  going  into  Cape  Cod  harbour,  is  E.  by  S.  7  leagues. 
If  you  should  make  the  lights  in  hard  northerly,  orN.  W.  winds,  and  can- 
not get  into  Plymouth,  you  may  then  run  for  Cape  Cod  harbour,  bring- 
ing the  lights  to  bear  W.  by  N.  and  steer  directly  for  the  harbour,  which 
you  may  do  unless  it  is  very  dark,  as  it  is  bold  too— and  you  may  see  the 
Sandy  hills  before  you  can  get  on  shore.  You  may  keep  within  100 
yards  of  the  shore  until  you  are  up  with  the  point  that  runs  out  to  the 
eastward,  which  you  must  give  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  and  then 
steer  up  N.  W.  If  it  should  blow  so  hard  that  you  cannot  turn  up  vthe 
harbour,  you  may  anchor  off  the  point,  clear  bottom  ;  you  have  8  and  9 
fathoms  very  nigh  the  shore,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  being  on  it,  un- 
less very  dark. 

At  the  Gurnet  and  Plymouth  the  tides  are  much  the  same  as  at  Boston  ; 
that  is,  a  S.  E.  moon  makes  full  sea. 


Directions  for  Cape  Cod  harbour. 

If  you  wish  to  go  into  Cape  Cod  harbour,  you  may  pass  within  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  light  on  *Race  point.  After  passing  it,  bring  it  to 
bear  N.  N.  VV.  and  runS.  S.  E. ;  run  until  the  light  on  the  highland  bears 
E.  by  N. ;  then  run  for  it  2  or  3  miles,  when  you  will  be  clear  of  Wood 
end  bar ;  then  N.  E.  to  bring  the  light  on  the  highland  to  bear  E.  £  S. 
when  haul  up  N.  W.  for  the  harbour,  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms,  when  the 
light  will  bear  E.  by  S.  J  S.  5  or  6  miles  distant. 

In  going  into  Cape  Cod  harbour  in  the  night,  you  may  follow  the  above 
directions  till  the  light  on  the  highland  bears  E.  by  N.  when  you  may  run 
for  it  till  you  get  into  5  fathoms,  when  you  must  steer  N.  W.  for  Province- 
town,  keeping  same  soundings,  about  2  miles  distant. 

Good  anchorage  may  be  found  in  a  N.  E.  gale,  by  running  for  the  light, 
giving  it  one-third  of  a  mile  distance  as  you  pass  it ;  as  soon  as  it  bears  E. 
by  N.  haul  up  E.  S.  E.  and  anchor  in  from  10  to  4  fathoms. 

Vessels  inward  bound,  who  fall  in  with  the  back  of  Cape  Cod,  may 
bring  the  flight  to  bear  S.  W.  2  leagues  distant,  and  then  steer  W.  N.  W. 
for  Boston  light-house,  which  contains  a  revolving  light. 

When  up  with  Race  point,  you  will  find  it  very  bold  about  one  mile  to 
the  westward  of  the  light-house,  and  it  may  be  known  by  a  number  of 
iish-houses  on  it.  About  one  mile  to  the  southward  of  Race  point  is  what 
is  called  Herring  cove,  where  you  may  have  good  anchorage  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  the  wind  from  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  in  4,  or  even  in  3  fathoms 
water. 

In  passing  Race  point  to  the  southward,  you  must  give  it  a  birth  of  one 
mile,  as  there  is  a  long  flat  of  sand  that  lies  to  the  southward  of  said 
point.  You  must  not  haul  to  the  eastward  till  you  come  near  Herring 
cove. 


*  There  is  a  light-house  erected  on  the  extreme  point  of  Race  point,  which  contain*  a 
REVOLVING  LIGHT  (on  the  same  plan  as  Boston  light)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  on8 
on  highland  of  Cape  Cod,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  from  vessels  coming  from  sea  until  it  bears 
fs.  S.  VV.  \  S.  when  they  run  for  it.  The  light  it  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
155  feet  from  high  water  mark. 

t  The  light-house  is  erected  on  land  at  the  Clay  pounds  (high  land  of  Cape  Cod)  ele- 
vated about  150  feet,  which,  with  the  elevation  of  the  lantern,  makes  the  whole  height  200 
feet  above  high  water  mark.   It  contains  a  FIXED  LIGHT, 
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In  running  from  Race  point  to  Wood  end,  after  you  pass  the  Black  land 
or  Hummocks,  you  will  come  up  with  a  low  sandy  beach  which  forms 
the  harbour,  extending  between  two  and  three  miles  to  Wood  end,  which 
is  difficult  to  be  distinguished  in  the  night ;  it  is  very  bold,  and  you  will 
have  25  fathoms  water  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

In  beating  into  Cape  Cod  harbour  you  must  keep  the  eastern  shore 
aboard  until  you  get  into  5  fathoms  water.  Stand  no  further  to  the  west- 
ward than  to  bring  the  light  to  bear  E.  by  S.  as  there  is  a  long  spit  of  sand 
runs  off  from  the  western  shore,  which  being  very  bold,  you  will  have  1 1 
fathoms  water  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shore. 

If  it  blows  so  hard  that  you  cannot  beat  into  the  harbour,  you  will  have 
good  anchoring  without,  from  10  to  15  fathoms  water.  Or,  if  it  blows 
hard  at  N.  E.  bring  Race  point  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  and  steer  S.  E.  by 
S.  7  leagues,  which  course  will  carry  you  into  Wellfleet,  formerly  called 
Billingsgate.  In  steering  this  course  you  will  make  Harwich  right  ahead. 
When  you  open  the  bay,  you  will  bring  an  island  on  your  larboard  hand, 
when  you  may  haul  to  the  eastward,  and  anchor  safe  from  all  winds. 


Description  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  county  of  Barnstable  from  Cape  Cod* 
or  Race  point,  in  lat.  42°  5'  N.  to  Cape  Malebarre,  or  the  Sandy  point 
of  Chatham,  in  lat.  41*  34'  N.  pointing  out  the  spots  on  which  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Humane  Society  have  erected  huts,  and  other  places  where  ship- 
wrecked Seamen  may  look  for  shelter. 

The  curvature  of  the  !>hore,  on  the  west  side  of  Proviucetown,  nml  south  of  Race  point, 
is  called  Herring  cove,  which  is  three  miles  in  length.  There  is  good  anchoring  ground 
here,  and  vessels  may  ride  safely  in  four  or  five  fathoms  water,  when  the  wind  is  from 
north-en st  to  south-east. 

On  Race  point  stand  about  a  dozen  Ashing  huts,  containing  fire-places  ami  other  conve- 
niences. The  distance  from  these  huts  to  Proviucetown,  which  lies  on  Cape  Cod  harbour, 
is  three  miles.  The  passage  is  over  a  sandy  bench,  withnyt  Rrass,  or  any  other  vegetable 
growing  on  it,  to  the  woods,  through  which  is  a  winding  road  to  the  town.  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  thither  in  the  dark  ; 
and  the  woods  are  so  full  of  ponds  and  entangling  swamps,  that  if  the  road  was  missed, 
destruction  would  probably  be  the  consequence  of  attempting  to  peuctrate  them  in  the 
night. 

Not  far  from  Rare  point  commences  a  ridge,  which  extends  to  the  head  of  Stout's  creek. 
iVith  the  face  to  the  east,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  vidge,  is  the  sandy  shore :  on  the  right 
is  a  narrow  sandy  valley  ;  beyond  which  is  naked  sand,  renching  to  the  hills  aud  woods  of 
Proviucetown.  This  ridge  is  well  covered  with  beach  grass,  aud  appears  to  owe  its  ex- 
istence to  that  vegetable. 

Beach  grass,  during  the  spring  and  summer,  "rows  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  If  sur- 
rounded by  naked  beach,  the  storms  of  autumn  and  winter  hrap  np  the  sand  on  all 
sides,  and  cause  it  to  rise  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  plant.  In  the  ensuing  swing, 
the  grass  sprouts  anew  ;  is  again  covered  with  sand  in  the  winter,  and  thus  a  hill  or 
ridge  continues  to  nscend,  as  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  base  to  support  it,  or  till  the  cir- 
cumscribing sand,  being  also  covered  with  beach  grass,  will  no  longer  yield  to  the  force  of 
the  winds. 

On  this  ridge,  half  way  between  Hace  point  and  the  hend  of  Stout's  creek,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Humane  Society  have  erected  a  hut.  It  stands  a  mile  from  Peeked  hill,  a 
land-mark  well  known  to  seamen,  and  is  about  2$  miles  from  Knee  point.  Seamen, 
cast  away  on  this  part  of  the  const,  will  find  a  shelter  here  ;  and  in  north-east 
stonns,  should  they  strike  to  the  leeward  of  it,  and  be  unable  to  turn  their  faces  to  the 
windward,  by  passing  on  to  Race  point,  they  will  soon  conic  to  the  fishing  huts  before 
mentioned. 

At  the  head  of  Stout's  creek  ihe  Trustees  liavo  built  a  second  hut.  Stout's  creek  is  a 
fvnall  branch  of  East  harbour  in  Truro.  Many  yenrs  ago  there  wns  a  body  of  salt  marsh 
on  it  ;  and  it  then  deserved  the  name  of  a  creek.  But  the  marsh  was  long  <inre  destroy. 
<v! ;  and  the  creek  now  scarcely  exists,  appearing  only  lir^-  a  small  depression  in  the  sand, 
Kjn,  f.UircfT  dry.  and  now  principally  covered  with  bear  !i  jrass.    I  he  creek  nuts  fiuiu 
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north-west  to  south-east,  and  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  on  the  ocean,  from  which 
it  is  at  no  great  distance.  Not  far  from  it,  the  hills  of  Provincctown  terminate  ;  and 
should  not  the  hut  be  found,  by  walking  round  the  head  of  the  creek,  with  the  face  to  the 
west,  the  hills  on  the  right  hand,  and  keeping  close  to  the  shore  on  the  harbour,  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  shipwrecked  seaman  would  come  to  Provincctown.  It  is  high  water  at  Truro 
about  30  minutes  sooner  than  at  Boston. 

The  Humane  Society,  several  years  ago,  erected  a  hut  at  the  head  of  Stout's  creek  ; 
but  it  was  built  in  an  improper  manner,  having  a  chimney  in  it,  and  was  placed  on  a 
spot  where  no  beach  grass  grew.  The  strong  winds  blew  the  sand  from  its  foundation,  and 
the  weight  of  the  chimney  brought  it  to  the  ground,  so  that  in  January,  1802,  it  was  en- 
tirely demolished.  This  event  took  place  about  six  weeks  before  the  Brutus  was  cast  away. 
If  it  had  remained  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  crew  of  that  ship 
would  have  been  saved,  as  they  gained  the  shore  a  few  rods  only  from  the  spot  where  the 
hut  had  stood. 

The  hut  now  erected  stands  on  a  place  covered  with  beach  grass.  To  prevent  any  ac- 
cident from  happening  to  it,  or  to  the  other  hut  near  Peeked  bill,  the  Trustees  have  se- 
cured the  attention  of  several  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Brown, 
and  Capt.  Thomas  Smalley,  of  Provincetown,  have  engaged  to  inspect  both  huts,  to  see 
that  they  are  supplied  with  straw  or  hay  in  the  autumn,  that  the  doors  and  windows  are 
kept  shut,  and  that  repairs  are  made  when  necessary.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Damon,  of  Truro, 
has  also  promised  to  visit  the  hut  at  Stout's  creek  twice  or  thrice  nyear  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitman,  of  Wellfleet,  distinguished  through  the  country  for  his  activity  and  benevo- 
lence, has  undertaken,  though  remote  from  the  place,  the  same  charge. 

From  the  head  of  Stout's  creek  to  the  termination  of  the  salt  marsh,  which  lies  on  both 
sides  and  at  the  head  of  East  harbour  river,  the  distance  is  about  3}  miles.  A  narrow 
beach  separates  this  river  from  the  ocean.  It  is  not  so  regular  a  ridge  as  that  before  de- 
scribed, as  there  are  on  it  one  or  two  hills  which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  call  islands. 
It  may  without  much  difficulty  be  crossed  every  where,  except  over  these  elevations.  By 
these  hills,  even  during  the  night,  the  beach  may  be  distinguished  from  those  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned.  It  lies  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  is  in  most  parts  covered  with  beach  grass/  The 
hills  have  a  few  shrubs  on  the  declivities  next  the  river.  At  the  end  of  the  marsh  the 
beach  subsides  a  little,  and  there  is  an  easy  passage  into  a  valley  in  which  are  situated 
two  or  three  dwelling  houses.  The  first  on  the  left  hand,  or  south,  is  a  few  rods  only  from 
the  ocean. 

The  shore,  which  extends  from  this  valley  to  Race  point,  is  unquestionably  the  part  of 
the  coast  the  most  exposed  to  shipwrecks.  A  N.  E.  storm,  the  most  violent,  and  fatal  to 
seamen,  as  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  snow,  blows  directly  on  the  land  ;  a  strong 
current  sets  along  the  shore ;  add  to  which,  that  ships,  during  the  operation  of  such  a 
storm,  endeavour  to  work  to  the  northward,  that  they  may  get  into  the  bay.  Should  they 
be  unable  to  weather  Race  point,  the  wind  drives  them  on  the  shore,  and  a  shipwreck  is 
inevitable.  Accordingly,  the  strand  is  every  where  covered  with  the  fragments  of  vessels. 
Huts,  therefore,  placed  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  have  been  thought  necessary  by  many 
judicious  persons.  To  this  opinion  the  Trustees  are  disposed  to  pay  due  respect ;  and 
hereafter,  if  the  funds  of  the  Society  increase,  new  huts  will  be  built  here  for  the  relief  of 
the  unfortunate. 

From  the  valley  above  mentioned  the  land  rises,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  it  the  high 
land  commences.  On  the  first  elevated  spot  (the  Clay  Pounds)  stands  the  light-house, 
which  contains  a  FIXED  LIGHT,  which  every  navigator  should  impress  on  his  mind. 
The  shore  here  turns  to  the  south  ;  and  the  high  land  extends  to  the  table  land  of  East- 
ham.  This  high  land  approaches  the  ocean  with  steep  and  lofty  banks  which  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  climb,  especially  in  a  fltorm.  In  violent  tempests,  during  very  high  tides, 
the  sea  breaks  against  the  foot  of  them,  rendering  it  then  unsafe  to  walk  on  the  strand, 
which  lies  between  them  and  the  ocean.  Should  the  seaman  succeed  in  his  attempt  to 
ascend  them,  he  must  forbear  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  as  houses  arc  generally  so  re- 
mote, that  they  would  escape  his  research  during  the  night  ;  he  must  pass  on  to  the  val- 
leys, by  which  the  banks  axe  intersected.  These  valleys,  which  the  inhabitants  call  hol- 
lows, run  at  right  angles  with  the  shore  ;  and  in  the  middle,  or  lowest  part  of  them,  a  road 
leads  from  the  dwelling-houses  to  the  sea. 

The  first  of  these  valleys  is  Dyer's  hollow,  1$  mile  south  of  the  light-house.  It  is  a  wide 
opening,  being  200  rods  broad,  from  summit  to  summit.  In  it  stands  a  dwelling-house,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Dyer's  hollow,  is  a  second  valley,  called  Harding's  hollow. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  valley  the  sand  has  gathered,  so  that  at  present  a  little  climbing  is 
necessary.  Passing  over  several  fences,  and  taking  heed  not  to  enter  the  wood  on  the  right 
hand,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  a  house  is  to  be  found.  This  bouse  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road ;  and  not  far  from  it,  on  the  south,  is  Pamet  river,  which  tuns 
from  cast  to  west  through  a  body  of  salt  marsh. 

The  third  valley,  half  a  mile  south  of  Harding's  hollow,  is  head  of  Pamet  hollow.  It 
may  with  ease  be  distinguished  from  the  other  hollows  mentioned,  as  it  is  a  wide  opening, 
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and  leads  immediately  aver  a  beach  to  the  salt  marsh  at  the  head  of  Pamet  river.  In  the 
midst  of  the  hollow  the  sand  has  been  raised  by  a  brush  fence,  carried  across  it  front  north 
to  south.  This  must  be  passed,  and  the  shipwrecked  mariner  will  soon  come  to  a  fence 
wfiich  separates  what  is  cnlled  the  road  from  the  marsh.  If  he  turns  to  the  left  hand,  or 
south,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  will  discover  a  house.  If  he  turns  to  the 
right  hand,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  he  will  find  the  same  house  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

The  fourth  opening,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  couth  of  Head  of  Pamet,  is  Brush  valley. 
This  hollow  is  narrow,  and  climbing  is  necessary.  Entering  it,  and  inclining  to  the  right, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  will  bring  seamen  to  the  house,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Pamet.  By  proceeding  straight  forward,  and  passing  over  rising  ground,  another  house 
may  be  discovered,  but  with  more  difficulty. 

These  three  hollows,  lying  near  together,  serve  to  designate  each  other.  Either  of  them 
may  be  used ;  but  Head  of  Pamet  hollow  is  the  safest. 

South  of  Brush  valley,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles,  there  is  a  fifth  opening,  called  New- 
comb's  hollow,  east  of  the  head  of  Herring  river  in  Wellfleet.  This  valley  is  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide.    On  the  north  side  of  it,  near  the  shore,  stands  a  fishing  hut. 

Between  the  two  last  valleys  the  bank  is  very  high  and  steep.  From  the  edge  of  it, 
west,  there  is  a  strip  of  sand,  100  yards  in  breadtn.  Then  succeeds  low  brush-wood,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  almost  impassable.  After  which  comes  a  thick,  perplexing 
forest,  in  which  not  a  house  is  to  be  discovered.  Seamen,  therefore,  though  the  distance 
between  these  two  valleys  is  great,  must  not  attempt  to  enter  the  wood,  as  in  a  snow  storm 
they  would  undoubtedly  perish.  This  place,  so  formidable  iu  description,  will  however 
lose  somewhat  of  its  terror,  when  it  is  observed,  that  no  instance  of  a  shipwreck  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  is  recollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Wellfleet. 

Half  a  mile  south  of  Newcomb's  hollow,  is  the  sixth  valley,  called  Pearce's  hollow.  It 
is  a  small  valley.  A  house  stands  at  the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  beach,  W.  by  S. 

Tru?  seventh  valley  is  Cohoon's  hollow,  half  a  mile  south  of  Pearce's  hollow.  It  is  not 
very  wide.  West  from  the  entrance,  several  houses  may  be  found  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
This  hollow  lies  E.  by  N.  from  Wellfleet  meeting-house. 

Two  miles  south  of  Cohoon's  hollow,  the  eighth  valley  is  Snow's  hollow.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  last.  West  from  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  the  county 
road,  which  goes  round  the  head  of  Blackfish  creek.  Passing  through  this  valley  to  the 
feucc,  which  separates  the  road  from  the  upland  and  marsh  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  a 
house  will  immediately  be  found  by  turning  to  the  right  hand,  or  north.  There  are  houses 
also  on  the  left,  but  more  remote. 

The  high  laud  gradually  sudsides  here,  and  1 J  mile  south  terminates  at  the  ninth  val- 
ley, called  Fresh  Brook  hollow,  in  which  a  house  is  to  be  found  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
west. 

The  tenth,  1\  miles  south  from  Fresh  Brook  hollow,  is  Plumb  valley,  about  300  yards 
wide.    West  is  a  house*  three  quarters  of  a  mi  le  distant. 
Between  these  two  valleys  is  the  table  land. 
After  this  there  is  no  hollow  of  importance  to  Cape  Malebarrc. 

From  Fresh  Brook  hollow  to  the  commencement  of  N unset  beach,  the  bank  next  the 
ocean  is  about  60  feet  high.  There  are  houses  scattered  over  the  plain,  open  country; 
but  none  of  them  are  nearer  than  a  mile  to  the  shore.  In  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  they 
might  he  discerned  by  day-light ;  but  iu  a  snow  storm,  which  rages  here  with  excessive 
fury,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  discover  them  either  by  night  or  by  day. 

Not  far  from  this  shore,  south,  the  Trustees  have  erected  a  third  hut,  on  Nausct  beach. 
Nauset  beuch  begins  in  latitude  41°  61',  and  extends  south  to  latitude  41°  4V.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  a  breach  which  the  ocean  has  made  through  it.  This  breach  is 
the  mouth  of  Nausct  or  Stage  harbour  ;  and  from  the  opening,  the  beach  extends  north 
21  miles,  till  it  joins  the  main  land.  It  is  about  a  furlong  wide,  and  forms  Nauset  har- 
bour, which  is  of  little  value,  its  entrance  being  obstructed  by  a  bar.  This  northern 
part  of  the  beach  may  be  distinguished  from  the  southern  part  by  its  being  of  a  less 
regular  form.  Storms  have  made  frequent  irruptions  through  the  ridge,  on  which 
beach  grass  grows.  On  an  elevated  part  of  the  beach,  stands  the  hut,  about  1$  mile  N. 
of  the  mouth  of  Nauset  harbour.  Eastham  meeting-house  lies  from  it  W.  S.  W.  distant 
1}  mile.  The  meeting-house  is  without  a  steeple  ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
dwelling-houses  near  it  by  its  situation,  which  is  between  two  small  groves  of  locusts, 
oue  on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  north,  that  on  the  south  being  three-times  as  long  as 
the  other.  About  1|  mile  from  the  hut,  W.  by  N.  appear  the  top  and  arms  of  a  wind- 
mill. The  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Elisha  Mayo,  Esq.  of  Eastham,  have  engaged  to  inspect 
this  building. 

The  southern  part  of  Nauset  beach,  most  commonly  called  Chatham  beach,  and  by  a 
few  persons  Potanumnqunt  beach,  begins  at  the  mouth  of  Nausct  harbour,  and  extends  8 
or  9  miles  south  to  the  mouth  of  Chatham  harbour.  It  is  about  50  rods  wide.  A  regular 
well-formed  ridge,  which,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  it  is  40  fret  high,  runs  the  wl^ole 
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length  of  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  is  covered  with  beach  grass.  Tbi* 
beach  forms  the  barrier  of  Chatham  harbour,  which,  from  Strong  island,  north,  receives 
the  name  of  Pleasant  bay.  A  mile  south  of  the  entrance  of  Nauset  harbour,  it  joins  the 
main  land  of  Oi  leans,  except  in  very  high  tides,  when  the  sea  flows  from  the  north-east- 
ern arm  of  Pleasant  bay  into  the  harbour  of  Nauset,  completely  insulating  the  beach. 
By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  shallow,  it  may  be  safely  forded  at  any  time  ;  but 
strangers  must  not  venture  to  pass  it,  when  covered  with  water,  as  below,  the  channel  is  7 
feet  deep.  On  this  bench,  about  half  way  between  the  entrances  of  Nauset  and  Chat- 
ham harbours,  the  Trustees  have  erected  a  fourth  hut.  The  spot  selected  is  a  narrow 
part  of  the  bench.  On  the  west,  the  water  adjoining  it  is  called  Bass  hole.  Salt  marsh 
is  north  and  south  of  it  next  the  beach,  but  is  here  interrupted.  Orleans  meeting-house 
ties  from  it  N.  VV.  The  meeting-house  is  without  a  steeple,  and  is  not  seen:  but  it  is 
very  near  a  wind-mill  placed  on  an  elevated  ground,  a  conspicuous  object  to  seamen 
coming  on  the  coast.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  there  are  three  wind-mills  in  Or- 
leans, forming  a  semi-circle,  that  the  mill  referred  to  is  on  the  right  hand,  or  N.  E. 
point,  and  that  the  mill  in  the  middle  point  of  the  semi-circle  stands  on  still  higher 
ground.  The  meeting-house  of  Chatham  is  situated  from  it  S.  W.  This  meeting-house 
is  also  without  a  steeple,  and  is  concealed  by  Great  hill,  a  noted  land-mark.  The  hill 
appears  with  two  summits,  which  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  The  hut  lies  cast  from 
Sampson's  island  in  Pleasant  bay.  Timothy  BaBCoro,  of  Orleans,  has  undertaken  to  in- 
spect this  hut. 

Lest  seamen  should  miss  this  hut,  by  striking  to  the  leeward  of  it,  the  Trustees  have 
•reeled  another  on  the  same  beach.  It  stands  a  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  Chatham  har- 
bour, east  of  the  meeting-house,  and  opposite  the  town. 

Another  spot  on  the  same  beach  would  he  a  proper  situation  for  a  hut.  It  is  north  of 
the  fourth  hut,  and  east  of  the  middle  of  Pochet  island.  The  highest  part  of  the  ridge  is 
near  it,  S.  A  break  in  the  ridge,  over  which  the  sea  appears  sometimes  to  have  flowed, 
divides  this  high  part  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  beach. 

On  the  beach  of  Cape  Malebarre,  or  the  sandy  point  of  Chatham,  the  Trustees  have 
built  a  sixth  hut.  This  beach  stretches  from  Chatham  10  miles  into  the  sea,  toward* 
Nantucket  ;  and  is  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  con- 
tinually gaining  south  ;  above  three  miles  have  been  added  to  it  during  the  past  50 
years.  On  the  east  side  of  the  beach  is  a  curve  in  the  shore,  called  Stewart's  bendy 
where  vessels  may  anchor  with  safety,  In  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  N.  to  S.  W.  North  of  the  bend  there  are  several  bars  and  shoals.  A  little  below 
the  middle  of  the  beach,  on  the  west  side,  is  Wreck  cove,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
only.  The  hut  stands  200  yards  from  the  ocean,  S.  E.  from  the  entrance  of  Wreck 
cove,  half  of  a  mile.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  cove  and  hut,  is  Stewart's  knoll,  an  ele- 
vated part  of  the  beach.  The  distance  of  the  hut  from  the  commencement  of  the  beach 
is  6  miles,  and  from  its  termination  4.  (Ireat  hill,  in  Chatham,  bears  N.  by  W.  distant 
6  miles ;  and  the  south  end  of  Morris*  island,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  beach,  N. 
by  E.  distant  4  miles.  Richard  Sears,  Esq.  of  Chatham,  has  engaged  to  visit  the  two 
last  mentioned  huts. 

Two  miles  below  the  sixth  hut  is  a  fishing  house,  built  of  thatch,  in  the  form  of  a  wig- 
wam. It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  beach,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ocean.  An- 
nually in  September  it  is  renewed ;  and  generally  remains  in  tolerable  preservation  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Another  spot,  a  few  rods  from  the  sea,  4  miles  south  fre-m  the  commencement  of  the 
beach,  and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  head  of  Wreck  cove,  would  be  a  proper  situation  for 
a  hut.  A  little  south  of  this  spot,  in  storms  and  very  high  tides,  the  sea  breaks  over  from 
the  ocean  into  Wreck  cove. 

Cape  Malebarre  beach  may  be  distinguished  from  the  two  beaches  before  described, 
not  only  by  its  greater  breadth,  but  also  by  its  being  of  a  less  regular  form.  It  is  not  so 
well  covered  with  grass  as  Chatham  beach.  From  Stewart's  knoll,  south,  to  the  extre- 
mity, it  is  lowest  in  the  middle.  In  this  valley,  and  in  other  low  places,  fresh  water  may 
be  obtained  by  digging  two  feet  into  the  sand.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Nauset  and 
Chatham  beaches. 

The  six  huts,  the  situation  of  which  has  thus  been  pointed  out,  are  all  of  one  size  and 
shape.  Each  hut.stands  on  piles ;  is  8  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high  ;  a  sliding 
jloor  is  on  the  south,  a  sliding  shutter  on  the  west,  aud  a  pole,  rising  15  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  building,  on  the  east.  Within,  it  is  supplied  either  with  straw  or  hay,  and  is  far- 
ther accommodated  with  a  bench. 

The  whole  of  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Malebarre,  is  sandy  and  free  from 
rocks.  Along  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  is  a  bar,  which  is  called  the  outer 
bar,  because  there  are  smaller  bars  within  it,  perpetually  varying.  This  outer  bar  is  se- 
parated into  many  parts  by  guzzles,  or  small  channels.  It  extends  to  Chatham  :  and  as 
it  proceeds  southward,  gradually  approaches  the  shore,  and  grows  more  shallow.  Its  ge- 
neral depth,  at  high  water,  is  2  fathoms,  and  3  fathoms  over  the  guzzles ;  and  its  least 
•ekstanee  from  the  shore  is  ab«ut  a  furlong.   Off  the  mouth  of  Chatham  harbour  there  are 
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bars  which  reach  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  and  off  the  entrance  of  NauMt  harbour  the 
bars  extend  half  a  mile.  Large,  heavy  ships  strike  on  the  outer  bar,  even  at  high  water, 
and  their  fragments  only  reach  the  shore.  But  smaller  vessels  pass  over  it  at  full  sea  ; 
and  when  they  touch  at  low  water,  they  beat  over  it  as  the  tide  rises  and  soon  come  to 
laud.  If  a  vessel  is  cast  away  at  low  water,  it  ought  to  be  left  with  as  much  expedition 
as  possible ;  because  die  fury  of  the  waves  is  theu  checked,  in  some  measure,  by  the  bar  ; 
and  because  the  vessel  is  generally  broken  to  pieces  with  the  rising  flood.  But  seamen, 
shipwrecked  at  full  sea,  ought  to  remain  on  board  till  near  low  water  ;  for  the  vessel 
docs  not  then  break  to  pieces ;  and  by  attempting  to  reach  the  land  before  the  tide  ebbs 
away,  they  are  in  great  danger  of  being  drowned.  On  this  subject  there  is  one  opinion 
only  among  judicious  mariners.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remind  them  of  a  truth, 
of  which  they  have  full  conviction,  but  which,  amidst  the  agitation  and  terror  of  a  storm, 
they  too  frequently  forget. 

Directions  for  Point  Gammon  light  and  Hyannes  harbour. 

Vressels  coming  from  the  eastward,  bound  through  the  north  channel, 
must  leave  the  Bishop  and  Clerks  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  not  go  nearer 
them  than  4  fathoms  ;  they  are  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  bearing  S.  by 
E.  from  the  light-house,  3  miles  distant,  and  are  always  dry.  When  the 
light  bears  N.  by  W.  steer  W.  N.  W.  keeping  in  4  fathoms  till  the  light 
bears  N.  N.  E.  then  steer  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  by  N.  keeping  in  3  fathoma, 
which  will  keep  you  clear  of  a  dangerous  reef  running. from  the  light  to  a 
great  rock  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  when  abreast  of  this 
rock  the  light  will  bear  S.  E.  J  E.  then  steer  N.  N.  W.  and  anchor  with- 
in one  mile  of  the  shore,  in  3  fathoms,  soft  bottom.  Vessels  should  not 
come  nearer  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  light,  as  there  are  sunken 
rocks  that  lie  one-half  a  mile  from  land. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  westward  from  Hyannes,  must  run  to  the  south- 
ward till  the  light  bears  E.  by  N.  then  steer  W.  by  S.  which  course  will 
carry  them  clear  of  the  Southwest  rock,  which  bears  W.  from  the  light  4 
miles  distant,  with  several  sunken  rocks  near  it ;  said  rock  is  dry  at  low 
water.  W.  J  S.  8  miles  distant  from  the  light,  is  a  dangerous  ledge  called 
Culler's  ledge,  3  miles  from  the  shore.  There  are  3  fathoms  water  round 
it,  and  the  ledge  is  part  dry  at  low  water.  In  running  this  W.  by  S. 
course  (the  light  bearing  E.  by  N.)  you  will  have  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  and 
sometimes  5,  as  it  is  ridgy.  If  farther  towards  the  Horse-shoe,  to  the 
southward,  you  will  have  4,  6,  6,  7,  10,  and  close  to  the  Horse-shoe  13 
fathoms  ;  northern  part  of  the  Horse-shoe  dry  at  low  water.  On  the  S. 
E.  part  of  the  Horse-shoe  is  a  black  buoy  placed  in  16  feet  water,  bear- 
ing from  Nantucket  light  N.  W.  by  W.  4 J  leagues,  and  from  Tuckanuck 
island  N.  by  E.  |  E.  5  leagues.  Tide  rises  about  5  feet ;  high  water  at 
full  and  change,  at  12  o'clock  ;  and  runs  from  2  to  3  knots  east  and  west 
in  the  following  manner,  viz. — it  begins  to  run  to  the  westward  at  half 
flood,  and  continues  to  half  ebb,  then  runs  to  the  eastward,  the  three  last 
hours  of  ebb  and  three  first  of  Bood. 


From  Die  south  end  of  Cape  Cod  to  ♦Holmes'  Hole. 
Bring  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  by  steering  S.  S.  E.  3£ 

•  Holmes*  hole  is  a  harbour  to  which  vessels  resort  during  the  winter  season,  and  as 
every  master  should  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  advice  his  owner,  we  state  there  is  a 
Post-office,  and  a  regular  mail  made  up  twice  a  week  for  Botton,  Ac.  which  is  taken  in 
a  passage  boat  to  Falmouth,  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Vineyard  sound,  9  miles  distant, 
from  thence  by  land  carriage  to  Sandwich,  &c.  Passengers  will  find  a  speedy  convey- 
ance frem  Falmouth. 
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leagues,  you  will  pass  the  Pollock  rip,  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water  ;  and  if 
the  weather  is  clear,  you  will  make  the  *light-house  on  Sandy  point  (Nan- 
tucket island)  b J  leagues  distant,  which  bring  to  bear  S.  VV.  y  W.  then 
steer  for  the  light-house,  keeping  it  in  this  direction,  and  you  will  pass 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Hound  shoals,  on  the  former  of  which  is  a 
{black  buoy,  and  on  the  latter  a  twhite  buoy,  with  a  small  pole  in  the  end 
of  it,  bearing  N.  \V.  by  N.  and  S.  E.  by  S.  from  each  other,  distant  2 ji- 
nnies. Shoalest  water  on  Great  Kound  shoal,  5  feet :  do.  on  Uttle  Hound 
shoal,  7  feet. 

On  the  east  end  of  Pollock  rip  is  a  red  buoy,  in  14  feet  water,  bearing 
from  Chatham  lights  S.  £  E.  1 1  miles  ;  from  Monomoy  point  E.  }  N.  7 
miles  ;  and  from  Little  Round  shoal  buoy  N.  E.  by  N.  4  miles.  Shoalest 
water  on  this  rip  5  feet.  When  you  are  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
light-house  steer  W.  £  S.  until  you  arc  past  the  Point  Rip  on  the  N.  E. 
end  of  which  is  a  J  red  buoy,  in  14  feet  water,  bearing  from  Sancoty  head 
N.  by  W.  4  leagues;  from  Nantucket  light  N.  E.  by  E.  £  E.  2  miles,  and  from 
the  Jblack  buoy  on  the  Horse-shoe  E.  S.  E.  6  leagues.  Shoalest  water  on 
Point  Rip  8  feet  :  or  you  may  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  E.  by  S.  1 
S.  and  steer  W.  by  N.  a  N.  taking  care  to  make  your  course  good  for 
Holmes'  Hole  light,  1 1  leagues  distant,  observing,  while  running  from  Nan- 
tucket light  to  Holmes'  Hole,  you  leave  on  your  larboard  handtCape  Poge 
light,  which  must  bear  VV.  |  S.  to  clear  the  Cross  rip,  on  the  N.  E.  part 
of  which  is  a  Jwhite  buoy,  in  15  feet  water,  bearing  from  Cape  Poge  light 
E.  by  S.  £>  leagues  ;  from  Tuckernuc  island  N.  by  W.  2  leagues  ;  and 
from  the  {red  buoy  on  Squash  meadow,  E.  by  S.  j  S.  5  leagues.  Shoal- 
est water  on  this  rip  12  feet. 

Togo  through  the  north  ship  channel,  bring  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N. 
N.  VV.  and  steer  S.  S.  E.  3}  leagues,  when  you  will  pass  the  Pollock  rip 
in  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  when  you  must  steer  W.  £  S.  5  miles  for  Butler's 
hole,  in  15  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  sec  a  white  buoy  to  the  north 
of  you  which  lies  in  the  S.  S.  VV.  passage,  when  you  must  run  VV.  S.  VV. 
for  the  south  parTof  the  Handkerchief,  which  has  a  {white  buoy  on  the 
west  end  of  it,  bearing  from  Monomoy  point  S.  S.  VV.  £  VV.  2  miles  ;  from 
Nantucket  light  N.  by  E.  \  E.  4  leagues,  and  from  the  {red  buoy  on  Pollock 
rip  W.  by  S.  £  S.  3  leagues.  Crossing  the  Handkerchief  on  a  VV.  S.  VV. 
course  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  you  will  run  VV.  for  the  {black  buoy  on  the 
Horse-shoe,  11 -J  miles,  leaving  it  ou  the  larboard  hnnd,  when  you  will 
continue  your  course  VV.  for  Holmes'  Hole  light,  4J  leagues  distant.  As 
you  enter  the  Swash,  in  the  Horse-shoe,  Hvannes  light  will  bear  N.  N. 
E. — Cape  Poge  light  W  S.  VV.^Holmes'  hole  light  VV.  Part  of  the 
Handkerchief  dry  at  low  water. 

There  is  a  channel  of  9  feet  still  north  of  the  above,  which  may  be 
found  by  bringing  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  W.  when  in  7  fathoms,  and 
runningS.  S.  \V.  for  the  Sandy  point  of  Monomoy  5£  miles  distant,  which 
wil  1  ing  you  to  Stewart's  bend,  which  are  sandy  hummocks  on  your 
starboard  hand  li  mile  from  Monomoy  ;  then  haul  in  for  the  land  till  you 
get  mto  3  fathoms  water,  which  will  be  within  one  and  a  half  cable's  length 
of  the  surf,  when  you  may  keep  the  shore  on  board  till  you  come  into  7 
fathoms  water,  which  will  be  near  the  Sandy  point  of  Monomoy,  where 

*  Nantucket  light-house  is  ou  In.-  rurth  poiut  of  Nantucket  island. 

I  The  buoys  on  Nantucket  shoals  and  the  Vineyard  sound  were  pluced  by  Capt.  Tre« 
vett,  in  the  Kevenuc  Cutter,  and  Wm.  Daggett,  brunch  pilot  for  the  Vineyard  shoals,  and 
from  their  authority  we  publish  them. 

t  Cape  l'onn  light  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  pewit  of  Martha's  Vineyard.    The  lantern 
i*  elevated  ii  feet  abovj  the  lev*!  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  li*cd  !ijl-r. 
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yoa  may  anchor  with  safety.  Continue  along  shore  in  from  2  to  3  fa- 
thoms, calculating  that  at  high  water  at  Monomoy  the  tide  sets  to  the 
westward,  when  you  may  steer  W.  N.  W.  for  Bass  river,  Monomoy  bear- 
ing E.  S.  E.  which  will  carry  you  to  *Hyannes  light. 

[Notes. — While  passing  Chatham  in  thick  weather  approach  no  nearer 
than  5  fathoms  to  cross  the  Pollock  rip  :  edge  off  and  on  from  5  to  7  fa- 
thoms, which  will  carry  you  over  the  Pollock  rip  in  3  fathoms. 

The  Editor,  viewing  the  navigation  of  Nantucket  shoals  dangerous,  has 
made  every  possible  exertion  to  obtain  information,  and  inserts  different 
directions  for  passing  them,  leaving  it  to  others  to  make  choice.] 

Bring  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  by  W.  on  which  bearing  keep  them 
till  you  cross  the  Pollock  rip  in  3  fathoms  water  and  deepen  into  7  fa- 
thoms, then  steer  S.  VV.  by  S.  which  carries  you  across  Butler's  Hole  \o 
5  or  4  fathoms,  then  steer  W.  S.  W.  which  will  carry  you  to  the  uorth- 
ward  of  the  Little  Round  shoal  up  to  Tur.kernuc  channel,  when  you  will 
be  up  with  the  S.  E.  eud  of  the  Horse-shoe,  where  you  have  9  fathoms  ; 
then  steer  W.  by  N.  for  Cape  Poge  light.  From  the  Stone  horse  to  the 
S.  E.  end  of  the  Horse-shoe  the  distance  is  «>or  6  leagues. 

To  go  through  Moskeekett  channel  bring  the  light  on  Cape  Poge  to 
benr  N.  by  W.  and  steer  S.  by  E.  which  will  carry  you  to  the  eastward 
of  Skiff's  island,  which  you  may  go  within  half  a  mile  of. 

To  go  through  the  Swash  of  the  Horse-shoe,  bound  to  the  westward, 
after  passing  the  Stone  horse,  and  you  deepen  your  water  to  6  fathoms, 
steer  W.  till  you  bring  Cape  Poge  light  to  bear  \V.  S.  W.  then  steer  di- 
rectly for  it  through  the  Swash  of  the  Horse-shoe,  till  you  deepen  to  12 
fathoms,  then  steer  for  the  east  chop  of  Holmes*  Hole. 

To  go  to  the  northward  of  the  Horse-shoe,  bring  Point  Gammon  light 
to  bear  E.  N.  E. — Seconoset  point  to  bear  VV.  N.  VV.  when  you  will  see 
the  northernmost  dry  shoal  of  the  Horse-shoe.  Bring  Cape  Poge  light 
to  bear  S.  S.  VV.  and  run  for  it.  In  beating  to  windward  come  no  nearer 
the  north  shore  than  3  fathoms  ;  when  past  the  dry  spot  of  the  Horse- 
shoe steer  S.  VV.  by  S.  till  you  bring  the  east  chop  to  bear  W. 

To  go  through  the  south  ship  channel,  steer  from  Chatham  lights  S.  S. 
E.  until  you  pass  the  Pollock  rip  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water  ;  if  the  weather 
be  clear  you  will  make  Nantucket  Great  point  light  ;  continue  your  course. 
S.  S.  E.,  S.  by  E.  and  S.  until  the  light-house  bears  VV.  from  you  ;  then 
steer  directly  for  it,  until  you  are  within  three,  miles  of  it.  You  should 
tiien  steer  N.  VV.  until  the  light-house  bears  S.  VV.  by  VV.  then  steer  VV. 
by  S.  till  the  light-house  bears  E.  by  S.  }£  S-  and  then  run  VV.  by  N.  h 
N.  making  your  course  good  for  Holmes'  Hole  light  as  before  directed, 
when,  if  you  wish  to  anchor,  run  S.  VV.  till  the  light  bears  N.  VV.  by  N. 
and  anchor  in  4  and  5  fathoms,  soft  mud,  and  out  of  the  tide. 


Directions  for  tChatham  harbour. 

There  are  two  light-houses  built  at  the  mouth  of  Chatham  harbour,  on 

•  Wyannes  tight  is  shunted  on  Point  Gammon,  s\t  the  entrunco  of  the  harbour,  eouth 
side  of  Cape  Cod.  The  l»ntcui  is  elevated  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  s*wi  and  con- 
tains a  fixed  light.    (See  page  176.) 

t  Chatham  is  ?iltl:i»?d  on  the  exterior  extremity  of  Cape  Tod.  1  uundr  !  F.  !<>  the 
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a  place  called  James'  head.  The  lanterns  are  elevated  about  40  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contain  fixed  lights,  which  may  be  seen 
five  or  six  leagues  distant,  and  are  very  useful  to  vessels  bound  over  Nan- 
tucket shoals.  They  bear  from  Nantucket  light-house  N.  N.  K.  distant 
10^  leagues,  and  from  the  shoals  N.  N.  W.  It  is  a  barred  harbour  and 
not  to  be  described  with  safety. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  Nantucket  harbour. 

[Note. — As  the  harbour  of  Nantucket  is  a  resort  for  small  vessels  during 
the  winter  season,  after  leaving  the  Vineyard  Sound,  and  the  wind  prevails 
at  the  northward,  at  which  time  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  go  over  the  shoals, 
the  Editor  has  inserted  three  different  directions  for  sailing  into  it,  either 
of  which  may  be  depended  on.] 

Bring  the  light-house  on  Brant  point,  which  contains  a  small  fixed  light, 
to  bear  S.  S.  E.  |  E.  and  steer  for  it  until  you  are  about  2  cables'  length 
from  it ;  then  steer  S.  E.  by  E.  or  E.  S.  E.  till  Brant  point  bears  S.  and 
steer  close  along  by  it :  keep  as  much  as  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore 
at  Brant  point,  until  the  light-house  bears  S.  S.  W.  to  avoid  the  Brant 
point,  or  light-house  shoal.  As  soon  as  it  bears  S.  S.  W.  haul  for  the 
point,  to  avoid  the  Coetuc  ilats.  S.  by  E.  will  just  lay  a  good  reach  across 
the  harbour  ;  but  you  must  steer  S.  to  avoid  the  Pest-house  shoal  ;  then 
you  may  stand  far  across  the  harbour,  if  the  wind  be  westerly — if  easter- 
ly, you  may  keep  right  for  the  wharves,  as  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a 
stranger  could  take  the  advantage  of  the  laps  and  swashes  on  the  bar  ;  at 
middling  tides  he  would  have  about  8  feet  water — at  neap  tides  not  more 
than  7  to  7£  feet — at  spring  tides  9  to  9 £  feet. 

When  you  are  about  half  way  from  the  bar  to  the  light-house,  it  would 
be  best  to  steer  about  S.  by  E.  or  S.  until  the  light-house  bears  S.  E.  by 
S.  then  run  for  it  as  above  directed,  as  a  straight  course  above  will  cross 
the  corner  of  the  Black  flat ;  yet  if  the  wind  be  easterly,  there  will  be  no 
danger  ;  if  the  wind  is  westerly,  you  might  get  on  the  flat,  as  it  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  channel,  and  the  Clift  shoal  on  the  west  side. 

The  depths  of  water,  on  Nantucket  shoals  and  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
are  taken  at  low  tide.  At  Pollock  rip,  Great  and  Little  Round  shoals, 
Point  Rip  and  Handkerchief,  the  tide  rises  and  falls  5  to  6  feet.  At  the 
Horse-shoe,  Cross  Rip,  Hedge  Fence,  Squash  meadow,  and  Middle  ground, 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  3  to  4  feet.  S.  }  E.  moon  makes  full  sea  in  the 
sound. 


2d.  Directions  for  going  into  Nantucket  harbour. 

Observe  the  small  light-house  on  the  end  of  Brant  point,  and  for  a  ves- 
sel that  draws  no  more  than  9  feet  3  inches,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  E.  by  S. 

ocean,  S.  by  Vineyard  Sound,  W.  by  Harwich,  and  N.  hy  Pleasant  bay.  Its  situation 
is  convenient  for  the  fishory,  in  which  they  have  usually  about  40  vessels  employed.  Its 
harbour  contains  20  feet  water  at  low  tide.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  many  shin- 
wrecks  on  its  shores.    Lat.  4t°  42'  N.  long. 49°  50'  VV.  from  Greenwich, 
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when  at  the  back  of  the  bar,  and  run  directly  for  it,  which  will  carry  you 
between  the  Clift  shoal  and  Black  flats  ;  continue  your  course  until  you 
just  shut  in  the  north  shore  that  is  to  the  westward  "of  the  clift ;  then  you 
are  within  the  corner  of  the  Black  tlats,  when  you  may  steer  directly  for 
the  end  of  the  point,  and  enter  the  harbour. 

Distance  between  the  light-house  shoal  and  FInts  fiO  rods. 

 between  the  f  lats  mid  Clift  shoal  -  70 

 between  the  ('lift  and  Stub  shnal  ...  73 

 between  the  Clift  shoal  and  Bur  -       -       -  110 

Length  of  Clift  .shoal  from  shove  -----  yj; 

N.  B.  You  will  pass  5  buoys  going  into  the  harbour. 


iW.  Directions  for  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Nantucket  by 

the  Buoys. 

Western  Channel.  The  first  buoy  you  pass  is  white,  which  you" 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  the  next  a  black  one,  which  you  leave 
on  your  larboard,  the  last  buoy  bearing  S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  from  the  white  buoy  ; 
then  steer  E.  by  S.  leaving  the  next  buoy,  which  is  a  black  one,  on  the 
larboard  hand.  The  next  a  white  one,  which  leave  on  the  starboard. 
Then  steer  S.  S.  E.  leaving  a  red  buoy  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  then  run 
as  the  shore  lies,  till  you  come  near  up  with  Brant  point,  on  which  alight- 
house  is  erected,  which  keep  aboard  all  the  way  into  the  harbour. 

Eastern  Channel.  The  first  buoy  you  pass  is  a  red  one,  which  you 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  the  next  is  a  black  one,  which  leave  on 
the  starboard  hand  ;  then  steer  E.  S.  E.  till  you  come  near  a  white 
buoy,  which  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  steer  S.  S.  E.  till  you  leave 
a  red  one  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  then  keep  Brant  point  aboard,  as  be- 
fore mentioned. 

Vessels  coming  in  the  Eastern  Channel,  in  the  night,  must  bring  the 
light  on  Brant  point  to  bear  S.  E.  by  S.  \  S.  and  run  directly  for  it  till 
they  get  the  shore  soundings  ;  then  leave  Brant  point  shore  aboard  all 
the  way  into  the  harbour. 

Courses  and  distances  from  Nantucket  light-house. 


I  rom  light-house  to  Uie  Handkerchief 

do.  to  the  Snow  Drift  . 

do.  to  the  Stone  Horse 

do.  »o  the  Sandy  point  of  Monomoy  . 

do.  10  UlC  Little  Round  shoal 

do.  to  the  Pollock  Kip  buoy 

do.  to  the  Great  Round  shoal 

,ln.  to  the  north  end  of  Great  Rip 

do.  to  Nantucket  harbour  . 

do.  to  Tuckernuc  shonl 

do.  to  East  chop  of  Holmes1  Hole  . 

do.  to  the  Horse-shoe  • 

do.  to  Hyannes  .... 

do.  to  the  west  part  of  George's  bank 

Krom  the  E.  end  of  Nantucket  (called  Sancoty  head)  to 

thr  South  shoal   S.  by  E. 


Courses.  Leagues. 

N.  by  E.  44 

N.N.E.  5 

N.N.E.  JE.  3* 

N.  by  E.  i  E.  A* 

N.E.  3  J 

N.E.  £N.  5 

E.  N.EJN.  3J 

E.  by  S.  J  S.  54 

S.  S.  W.  21 

W.  3 

W.  by  N.  9 

N.  W.  by  W.  Ah 

N.W.JN.  7 

E.  i  N.  33 
(Variation  603(KW.  1821.) 
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Directions  for  those  running  for  Block  Island  Channel,  to  tlie 
southward  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket  Island,  and 
such  as  are  bound  into  the  Vineyard  Sound,  and  intend  go- 
ing over  the  Shoals  to  the  eastward. 

In  approaching  the  south  end  of  Block  island  from  the  southward,  the 
water  shoals  gradually.  When  the  island  bears  from  N.  VV.  to  N.  by  W. 
the  bottom  is  mud  ;  this  is  commonly  called  Block  island  channel.  This 
island,  if  you  come  from  the  southward,  appears  round  and  high  ;  and  if 
you  approach  it  from  the  S.  E.  it  appears  like  a  saddle,  being  high  at  both 
ends,  but  highest  to  thi'  votithward.  Your  course  from  the  south-east 
head  of  Block  island  to  *Gay  head  light-house  is  E.  by  N.  15  leagues. 
The  current  in  Block  island  channel  is  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  2  knots. 

If  you  fall  to  the  southward  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  can  see  tNo- 
man  Viand  island,  and  intend  going  over  the  shoal  to  the  eastward,  bring 
Noman's-land  island  to  bear  west,  and  steer  E.  by  S.  8  leagues,  which  will 
bring  you  up  with  Nantucket  island,  to  which  you  must  give  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  until  you  have  passed  Micomic  reef,  which  extends  one  mile 
from  the  shore,  has  two  fathoms  water,  and  bears  from  the  south  tower  at 
Nantucket  S.  by  W.  When  you  get  to  the  eastward  of  this  rip,  you  may 
nigh  the  shore  to  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  until  up  with  Tom  Never's 
head,  which  lies  1$  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  a  small 
village  called  Sciasconset,  where  you  may  anchor,  if  necessary,  in  4  or  5 
fathoms.  If  you  wish  to  continue  through  the  channel,  which  lies  be- 
tween Nantucket  island  and  the  Old  Man,  you  may  run  within  three  ca- 
bles' length  of  the  shore,  which  will  carry  you  over  Pochick  rip,  on 
which  there  are  but  2  fathoms,  and  of  course  only  fit  for  small  vessels. 
When  on  this  rip,  haul  to  within  one  cable's  length  of  the  shore,  and  con- 
tinue in  b  fathoms  till  up  with  Sancoty  head,  which  is  the  highest  eastern 
land  of  Nantucket.  Bring  Sancoty  head  to  bear  S.  W.  when  in  5  fathoms 
water,  and  run  N.  E.  till  you  deepen  to  15  fathoms,  when  the  Round 
shoal  buoy  will  bear  N.  W.  after  which  you  shoalen  into  7  and  8  fathoms, 
fine  ridges,  which,  having  passed,  and  come  into  10  fathoms,  a  north 
course  will  carry  you  to  the  high  land  of  Cape  Cod,  17  leagues  distant. 

If  in  a  large  ship,  and  you  make  the  south  side  of  Nantucket,  bound  over 
the  shoals,  you  may  proceed  either  within  or  without  the  Old  Man,  but 
the  latter  is  preferable. 

If  you  wish  to  go  between  the  Old  Man  and  Pochick  rip,  bring  Tom 
Never's  head  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.  and  run  S.  E.  by  E.  till  Sancoty  head 
bears  N.  N.  W.  I N.  where  you  will  have  9  fathoms  water,  when  vou  will 
run  direct  for  Sancoty  head,  till  in  5  fathoms,  which  will  be  close  on  board, 
then  continue  your  course  N.  E.  as  before  mentioned  for  the  Round  shoal. 
In  running  the  S.  E.  by  E.  course  you  go  through  a  swash  half  a  mile 
wide,  having  7  fathoms. 

If  you  are  coming  from  sea,  and  make  the  island  of  Nantucket  to  the 
northward  of  you,  it  may  be  known  by  two  towers  and  four  wind- 
mills, which  stand  near  each  other  upon  an  eminence.  You  may  then  steer 

*  Gay  bead  light  is  situated  on  the  S.  W.  point  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Vineyard  Sound.  The  lantern  is  elevated  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  light,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cap*  Poge  light,  which  can  be 
wen  at  sea  over  the  Vineyard. 

t  Noman's-land  island  lies  south  from  Gay  head,  8  miles  distant,  about  three  miles 
long  and  one  broad- 
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directly  for  the  land,  until  you  are  within  half  a  mile  ;  and  may,  if  bound 
to  the  eastward,  run  along  the  shore  in  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms  water,  to  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  island,  where  there  are  shoals  and  rips,  on  which  you 
will  have  only  2£  or  3  fathoms  water.  Sancoty  head  is  the  easternmost 
head  land  of  Nantucket. 

If,  in  coming  from  sea,  you  make  the  South  shoal,  which  lies  in  41°  04' 
N.  latitude,  give  it  a  birth  of  a  mile.  If  you  intend  to  make  Nantucket 
island,  steer  N.  by  W.  and  when  you  come  near  the  island,  you  may  pro- 
ceed along  the  shore,  according  to  the  former  directions. 

If,  when  you  make  the  South  shoal,  you  are  bound  to  Boston  bay,  and 
choose  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  all  the  shoals  and  rips,  pass  a  mile  or  two 
to  the  southward  of  the  shoal,  then  steer  N.  E.  by  E.  about  7  leagues, 
when  you  will  be  up  with  the  Fishing  rip.  Iu  running  this  N.  E.  by  E. 
course  you  will  deepen  to  25  fathoms,  which  is  about  midway  of  South 
shoal  and  Fishing  rip.  From  the  Fishing  rip,  in  17  or  18  fathoms,  steer 
N.  N.  W.  for  the  high  land  of  Cape  Cod,  18  leagues,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house, containing  a  fixed  light,  as  more  fully  described  in  page  171. 

If  you  come  from  the  eastward,  and  are  bound  for  Long  island  or  New- 
York,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  go  to  the  northward  of  41°  00'  N.  lati- 
tude, until  you  pass  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket.  If,  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, you  should  be  driven  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  be  near  the 
Vineyard,  you  may  pass  through  the  channel  to  the  westward  of  Nan- 
tucket island,  by  bringing  Cape  Poge  light-house  to  bear  N.  by  W. 
and  steering  right  for  it  will  lead  you  through  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms, 
clear  of  all  shoals,  leaving  Skiff's  island,  which  is  a  dangerous  shoal,  on 
your  larboard  hand.  Martha's  Vineyard  island  lies  in  much  the  *ame 
latitude  as  Nantucket  island,  and  may  be  known  by  a  small  round  inland, 
which  lies  at  the  southward  of  Gay  head  light,  called  NomanVland  island, 
3  miles  distant.  You  may  sail  between  this  island  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard ;  but  you  must  take  care  to  avoid  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  bears  from 
Gay  head  light  S.  by  E.  5£  miles  distant,  called  the  Old  Man. 

As  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket  lies  in  lat.  41°  04'  N.  and  the  Gulf 
Stream,  southward  from  this  part,  reaches  as  far  to  the  northward  as  lat. 
38°  30'  N.  you  should  pass  Nantucket  shoals  between  these  latitudes.  The 
shoal  on  George's  bank  (east  end)  lies  in  long.  67°  42',  and  the  \Y.  end 
in  long.  07°  59'  W.  and  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket  in  long.  69° 
56'  W. 

By  observing  the  foregoing  directions,  and  keeping  between  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  shoals,  you  will  shorten  your  passage  to  New-York,  De- 
laware, Virginia,  or  other  western  ports  ;  for  you  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  eddy  current,  running  contrary  to  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  the  lat- 
ter would  retard  your  progress  at  the  rate  of  60  or  70  miles  a  day.  The 
Nantucket  whalemen,  by  their  constant  practice  of  whaling  on  the  edge  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  all  the  way  from  their  island  to  the  Bahamas,  are  well 
acquainted  with  its  course,  velocity,  and  extent.  A  stranger  may  know 
when  he  is  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  by  the  warmth  of  the  water,  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  on  either  side  of  it.  If,  when  you  are  crossing  the  Gulf 
Stream,  you  are  bound  to  the  westward,  you  should  get  out  of  it  as  boon 
as  possible. 

Gay  head  is  the  westernmost  land  of  Martha  s  Vineyard.  When  you 
come  by  Gay  head  with  a  southerly  wind,  the  south  channel  is  best — see 
page  181.  The  land  of  this  head  is  high  and  of  divers  colours,  namely, 
red,  yellow  and  white  in  streaks. 
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In  steering  from  *Block  island  for  Gay  head,  you  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  the  Sow  and  Pigs  ;  they  make  a  ledge  of  rocks,  some  of  which  are 
above  and  others  under  water.  These  rocks  lie  2^  miles  S.  W.  by  W. 
from  the  westernmost  of  Elizabeth  isles,  and  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Gay  head 
31  leagues  distant  :  the  first  of  the  flood  tide  sets  strong  to  the  north- 
ward over  them  into  Buzzard's  bay,  which  is  very  foul.  Within  Gay 
head  there  is  a  fair  sandy  bay,  called  Nimshe  bite,  with  from  5  to  10  fa- 
thoms, in  which  is  very  good  anchoring  with  south  and  south-easterly 
winds.  Your  course  along  Elizabeth  isles  is  E.  N.  E.  in  15,  14,  12,  8, 
15,  16,  and  17  fathoms  water ;  give  the  isles  a  birth  of  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile. 

In  running  from  Gay  head  light  into  Vineyard  Sound,  if  you  wish  to 
make  a  harbour  on  the  north  side,  bring  Gay  head  light  to  bear  S.  W.  and 
run  N.  E.  4  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  Tarpaulin  cove  light, 
where  you  may  anchor  in  from  4  to  18  fathoms,  the  latter  of  which  is  fine 
sand,  the  light  bearing  from  W.  by  N.  to  S.  W. 

When  coming  from  sea,  you  may  run  for  Gay  head  light,  when  it  bears 
from  N\  N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  giving  it  a  birth  of  two  miles  to  clear  the  De- 
vil's bridge,  which  bears  from  the  light  NT.  W.  by  N.  1*  mile  distant.  As 
measuring  the  distance  in  the  night  would  be  uncertain,  you  must  keep 
your  lead  going,  and  if  you  should  have  7  or  8  fathoms  when  the  light 
bears  S.  E.  by  E.  or  S.  E.  haul  up  north  till  you  have  10  or  12  fathoms  ; 
then  with  flood,  steer  N.  E.  and  with  ebb,  N.  E.  by  E.  3  leagues  ;  then 
E.  N.  E.  will  be  the  course  of  the  sound,  which  will  carry  you  to  the 
northward  of  the  Middle  ground  (which  has  a  {black  buoy  on  the  east  end, 
in  16  feet  water,  bearing  from  Tarpaulin  cove  light  E.  4  leagues  ;  from 
West  chop  flight  N.  W.  by  W.  half  a  mile  ;  and  from  the  black  buoy  on 
$edge  Fence  W.  }  N.  3  leagues,  shoalest  water  on  Middle  ground  2  feet) 
£hen  Tyou  will  see  the  West  chop  ef  Holmes'  Hole  light,  which  you 
may  run  for,  but  keep  one  mile  distant  from  the  shore  till  you  open 
the  East  chop  one  cable's  length  ;  and  with  a  flood  tide  steer  direct  for 
it,  and  with  ebb  keep  it  one  point  open,  till  you  open  a  wind-mill,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  about  one  cable's  length ;  then  run  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  till  you  come  to  4  or  3  fathoms,  where  you 
may  anchor  on  good  ground.  The  usual  mark  for  anchoring  is  the 
West  chop  bearing  from  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  W.  by  N. ;  but  if  you  lie  any 
time  here,  the  best  anchoring  is  well  up  the  harbour,  and  close  to  the 
shore,  mooring  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water.  In  this  har- 
bour, which  is  about  two  miles  deep,  you  will  lie  secure  from  all  winds 
except  a  northerly  one. 

You  must  not  keep  further  than  two  miles  from  the-AVest  chop,  as 
there  is  a  shoal,  called  Hedge  Fence,  on  the  east  end  of  which  is  a 
tblack  buoy,  in  16  feet  water,  bearing  from  West  chop  east  6  miles  ;  and 
from  the  black  buoy,  on  Middle  ground,  E.  i  S.  3  leagues.  The  Hedge 
Fence  lies  about  3£  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Holmes'  Hole  light,  and  ex- 
tends W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  6  miles,  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  has 
4  feet  water  on  the  shoalest  part.  Between  this  shoal  and  Holmes'  Hole, 
there  are  from  8  to  12  fathoms  water.  If  you  make  the  chop  in  the  night, 

*  Block  island  is  about  9  miles  in  leitgih,  extending  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  and  5  miles 
in  bieadih. 

t  See  note  respecting  buoys,  page  177. 

*  A  li5ht-hoiwe,  containing  a  fixed  light,  is  erected  on  the  West  chop  of  Holmes'  Hole. 

y 
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when  it  bears  S.  E.  you  are  clear  of  the  Middle  ground.  Steer  for  the 
east  side  of  it  till  you  strike  in  4  or  3  fathoms,  on  the  Hal  ground  near  the 
chop  ;  then  steer  S.  E.  by  E.  observing  not  to  go  nearer  the  land  than  3 
fathoms.  If  in  running  S.  E.  by  E.  you  fall  into  G  or  7  fathoms,  haul  up 
S.  by  VV.  or  S.  S.  W.  and  run  into  4  or  3  fathoms,  as  before  directed. 

If  bound  into  Vineyard  Sound,  with  the  wiud  at  the  eastward,  and  you 
are  near  the  south  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  to  go  between  Squibnocket 
and  the  Old  Man,  run  round  Squibnocket  in  3J  and  4  fathoms  water,  con- 
tinuing N.  N.  W.  along  the  beach  till  you  come  to  Gay  head  light,  and  if 
ebb  tide  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  the  light  bearing  from  N.  to  N\  E. 

In  coming  into  the  sound  in  the  night,  with  a  strong  north-westerly 
wind,  haul  to  the  northward  till  you  have  smooth  water  under  the  Eliza- 
beth islands,  where  you  may  anchor  in  14  or  10  fathoms.  Should  you 
have  the  wind  to  the  southward,  it  will  be  best  to  run  down  through  the 
South  channel  or  Vineyard  side.  When  Gay  head  light  bears  S.  S.  E. 
your  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  £  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  observing  not  to  come  nearer 
the  laud  than  into  7  fathoms  water,  till  you  are  abreast  of  Lumbert's  cove, 
in  which  is  good  anchoring,  with  southerly  or  easterly  winds,  and  may  be 
known  by  a  high  sand  bank,  called  Nccunkey  cliff,  on  the  east  side  of  it, 
about  midway  the  cove,  opposite  which  you  may  come  too  in  5  or  3  fa- 
thoms, sandy  bottom,  where  is  the  best  anchoring.  The  Middle  ground 
lies  about  two  miles  without  the  cove,  and  has  12  feet  water  on  it.  If  you 
intend  running  down  for  Holmes's  Hole,  your  course,  when  opposite  Nc- 
cunkey point,  is  E.  by  N.  keeping  near  the  land  to  clear  the  Middle 
ground.  You  may  track  the  shore  by  the  lead  in  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  till, 
you  come  near  the  light ;  but  come  no  nearer  than  3  fathoms,  and  you 
may  track  the  chop  around  the  same  as  running  down  to  the  northward  of 
the  Middle  ground.  There  is  good  anchoring  along  this  shore,  in  6  or  4 
fathoms,  after  yon  are  to  the  eastward  of  Nccunkey  point,  till  you  come 
near  the  West  chop. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  harbour  after  entering  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
bring  Gay  head  light  to  bear  W.  distant  8  miles,  and  run  S.  E.  till  you 
come  in  7  fathoms  water,  which  will  be  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  in 
Nimshe  bite,  near  Clark's  spring,  where  the  best  water  may  be  had  in 
great  abundance,  and  lie  in  good  anchorage — Gay  head  light  bearing 
W.  by  N. 

Your  course  from  Gay  head  light  to  Tarpaulin  cove  light,  is  N.  E.  by 
N.  and  the  distance  4  leagues.  In  this  harbour  you  may  anchor  in  from 
4  to  2£  fathoms,  and  lie  safe,  with  the  wind  from  N.  E.  by  E.  to  south. 
It  will  be  best  to  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  as  with  that  water  you  will  he  out 
of  the  tide,  where  the  ground  is  good  for  holding.  The  tide  flows  at 
change  and  full  days  of  the  moon,  nt  9  o'clock,  but  in  the  channel  between 
Elizabeth's  island  and  Martha's  V  ineyard  the  flood  runs  until  1 1  o'clock. 
In  this  channel  there  is  a  Middle  ground,  which  is  a  narrow  shoal  of  sand, 
the  eastern  end  of  which  bears  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  light.  There  is 
uot  more  than  3  or  4  feet  water  on  the  eastern  end.  N.  VV.  from  Nccun- 
key clift*  is  3  and  4  fathoms  across  the  ground.  Opposite  Lumbert's  cove 
is  12  feet,  and  to  the  westward  of  that  is  3  or  4  fathoms.  The  shoal  lies 
W.  by  S.  and  E.  by  N.  is  about  4  leagues  in  length,  and  has  sevo*ul  swashes 
on  it.  When  the  East  chop  of  Holmes'  Hole  comes  open  of  the  West 
chop,  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  Middle  ground. 

Your  course  from  Tarpaulin  cove  to  Holmes'  Hole  light,  is  E.  \  N.  dis- 
tance 3  leagues.  In  steering  this  course,  you  must  have  regard  to  the 
tide,  as  the  ebb  may  set  you  too  far  to  the  southward,  and  the  flood  too  far 
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to  the  nerthward,  and  stand  in  for  the  harbour,  when  you  have  opened  the 
East  chop  as  before  directed. 

From  Holmes'  Hole  light  to  Cape  Poge  light  the  course  is  E.  S.  E. 
and  the  distance  about  3  leagues  ;  in  the  channel  between  them  there 
are  12  and  1 1  fathoms  water.  In  going  over  the  shoals  through  this  chan- 
nel, you  must  be  careful  to  keep  your  lead  going,  in  order  to  avoid  a  dan- 
gerous sand  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  it,  called  the  Horse-shoe,  distant 
from  Cape  Poge  3  leagues.  The  channel  between  this  sand  and  Cape  Poge, 
and  also  between  the  former  and  Tuckernuc  shoal,  is  narrow  ;  in  it  there 
are  from  12  to  4  £  fathoms  water,  the  latter  of  which  is  between  the  east  end 
of  the  Horse-shoe  and  Tuckernuc  shoal.  When  Tuckernuc  island  bears 
S.  S.  W.  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  Horse-shoe.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  channel  also  there  are  several  spots  of  shoal,  to  avoid  which,  you 
must  keep  your  lead  going. 

The  harbour  of  Edgartown  lies  between  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Cape 
Poge,  in  which  you  may  anchor.  In  proceeding  for  this  harbour,  pass 
within  a  mile  of  Cape  Poge,  and  then  steer  south  along  the  low  san- 
dv  beach  on  the  west  side,  in  5  fathoms  water,  until  you  come  to  the 
southernmost  part  of  it,  then  sail  more  easterly  about  a  mile,  until  you 
bring  the  town,  which  is  a  bay  to  the  westward,  fairly  open,  and  then 
steer  directly  S.  S.  W.  into  the  harbour,  until  you  get  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town,  leaving  a  black  buoy  on  the  starboard  hand,  where  you 
may  anchor  in  4  or  3  fathoms  water.  This  harbour  is  a  gut  between 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Cape  Poge,  and  is  formed  by  a  shoal  which  lies 
on  the  N.  W.  and  W.  sides,  of  the  entrance,  and  the  beach  to  the  south- 
ward. The  tide  runs  strong  in  this  harbour,  and  affords  excellent  an- 
chorage. 

Or  you  may,  if  bound  from  Holmes'  Hole  to  Edgartown,  bring  the  East 
chop  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.  and  run  S.  E.  by  E.  2%  leagues,  which  will 
carry  you  over  the  flats  in  3  fathoms  water,  on  which  lies  a  black  buoy, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  you  will  drop  into  4  fa- 
thoms, and  then  steer  S.  S.  W.  4  miles,  which  brings  you  up  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  from  which,  to  the  wharf,  is  W.  N.  W.  one  mile. 

In  leaving  Holmes'  Hole  to  pass  over  the  shoals,  keep  the  West  chop 
open  to  the  northward  of  the  East  chop  until  you  have  passed  Squash 
Meadow  shoal,  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  which  is  a  *red  buoy,  with  a  small  pole 
in  the  end  of  it,  placed  in  10  feet  water,  bearing  from  Cape  Poge  light  N. 
W.  £  W.  6  miles  ;  from  West  chop  light  S.  «E.  by  E.  J  E.  6  miles  ;  and 
from  the  Black  buoy  on  Hedge  Fence  S.  by  E.  2  miles.  Shoalest  water* 
5  feet.  The  buoy  lies  about  2£  miles  from  the  East  chop,  must  be  left 
on  the  starboard  hand,  when  your  course  will  be  E.  by  S.  in  10  or  12  fa- 
thoms water,  which  course  you  must  continue  till  you  pass  Cape  Poge 
light.  If  it  should  be  tide  of  flood,  you  must  steer  E.  by  S.  \  S.  as  the  tide' 
of  flood  sets  very  strong  to  the  northward,  between  Cape  Poge  and  Tuc- 
kernuc island,  and  the  tide  of  ebb  to  the  southward,  so  that  you  must  go- 
vern your  course  by  the  tide.  In  clear  weather  you  may  see  Nantucket 
light-house  18  miles,  which  you  must  bring  to  bear  E.  by  S.  \  S.  which 
course  you  arc  to  steer  till  you  pass  it  one  league,  when  you  must  bring 
it  to  bear  west  and  steer  east,  taking  care  to  make  this  course  good,  which 
will  carry  you  over  the  shoals  in  ship  channel ;  the  ground  is  very  un- 
even, and  you  will  have  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water.  When  you  have 
passed  over  the  shoals,  you  will  have  from  10  to  14  fathoms  water,  and 


*  Soc  authority  for  lh«  buoys  in  note  lo  pag«  177. 
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then,  by  steering  north,  you  will  make  Cape  Cod  light-house  (which  con- 
tains a  fixed  light)  distant  18  leagues. 

To  go  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Round  shoal  (on  the  northerly 
part  of  which  is  a  *black  buoy,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand, 
placed  in  14  feet  water,  braring  from  Sancoty  head  N.  by  E.  J  E.  6  leagues 
from  Nantucket  light  E.  N.  E.  ]  N.  10  miles,  and  from  the  "red  buoy  ou 
Point  Kip  E.  N.  E.  3  leagues  :  shoalost  water  b  feet)  you  must  proceed 
according  to  the  foregoing  directions,  until  you  pass  the  light-house,  and 
bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  \  VV.  then,  by  making  a  N.  E.  I  E.  course  good, 
you  will  go  between  the  Great  and  Little  Round  shoals  (on  the  south  part 
of  which  is  a  white  buoy  with  a  small  pole  in  the  end  of  it,  placed  in  1  \ 
feet  water,  bearing  from  Chatham  light  S,  by  W.  4$  leagues  ;  from  *&x\- 
tucket  light  E.  3  leagues  ;  and  from  the  bkcl;  buoy  on  the  Great  Round 
shoal  N.  \V.  by  N.  1\  miles  :  shoalest  water  7  feet)  in  2£,  3,  4,  and  b  fa- 
thoms water,  until  you  have  crossed  the  Pollock  rip,  where  you  will  hare 
about  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  on  which  is  a  red  buoy,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand.  The  Little  Round  shoal  bears  N.  VV.  from  the  great 
one,  distant  about  2^  miles.  Continue  your  N.  E.  J  E.  course  untiiyoa 
deepen  your  water  to  12  or  13  fathoms,  and  then  steer  north  for  Cap* 
Cod  light-house. 


Nantucket  South  Shoal. 

This  dangerous  shoal,  which  lies  in  lat.  41°  04'  N.  long.  69°  W. 
bears  S.  by  E.  from  Sancoty  head,  4  leagues  distant.  It  is  composed  of 
hard  white  sand,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  in  the  most  tremendous  man 
ner,  having  on  it,  in  many  parts,  S  feet  water.  It  extends  from  e**t  tw 
west  one  mile,  and  is  in  breadth  two  cables'  length*  It  often  breaks  in 
5  fathoms  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  shoal.  The  rip  which  extends  fr 
the  western  end  has  about  7  fathoms  water  on  it.  The  tides  run 
the  compass  in  12£  hours,  but  the  southern  tide  has  the  greatest 
and  runs  the  strongest. 

Extract  from  the  Orbit's  journal, 

**  Sancoty  head  bearing  N.  W.        )  Came  to  a  large  swash  through 
Siasconset  town  N.  W.  J  X.  \  the  Bass  rip,  with  a  fathom*. 

,  Southernmost  land      W.  )  Standing  on  the  rip  had  from  0 

feet  to  2  fathoms,  hard  sand. 

41  Sancoty  head  bearing   N.  by  W. 
Sia>c onset  N.  N.  VV- 

Tom  Xevers  head  N.W.hy  N. 
Southernmost  land  W.  X.  VV. 
44  Kept  standing  on  to  the  southward  in  a  channel  of  from  6,  7,  and  G 
fathoms,  Sancoty  head  bearing  N.  by  VV.  U  miles,  crossed  a  dangerous  np 
in  2  \  fathoms,  lying  S.  VV.  by  S.  From  this  rip  E.  S.  E.  3  miles  distant, 
is  another  rip»  between  which  are  i),  15,  17,  14.  6,  and  4  fathoms,  whicli 
is  the  shoalest  water  on  the  rip  ;  then  standing  east,  had  7  and  8  fathom*  ; 
three  cables'  length  from  this  rip  came  to  another  with  4  fathoms  water  ; 
from  this,  at  equal  distance,  came  to  a  third,  then  a  fourth,  all  which  were 

•  See  auihotiiy  for  ihe  b»«y»  in  a  uote  to  page  Ml. 


On  the  south  breaker  of  B*s* 
rip,  in  9,  8  feet,  and 
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within  the  limits  of  3  miles,  and  lay  N.  and  S.  Although  they  have  the 
appearance  of  danger,  there  is  not  less  than  4  fathoms  on  the  shoalest 
part.  After  crossing  the  fourth  rip,  came  into  deep  water  within  one 
mile,  viz.  12,  17,  22,  and  25  fathoms,  sand  and  red  gravel.  When  over 
had  smooth  water  with  3  falhoms,  and  made  a  south  course,  having  4,  11, 
18,  and  then  11  fathoms,  and  crossed  the  east  end  of  the  South -shoal  in 
2  fathoms,  ruuning  down  the  south  side  in  13  fathoms,  80  fathoms  distant, 
when  we  anchored  in  10  fathoms.  Got  under  way  and  stood  to  the  west- 
ward ;  had  7,  4,  6,  5,  and  7  fathoms  ;  doubled  round  the  west  end  in  3 
fathoms,  fine  sand  ;  when  over  had  7  fathoms,  the  tide  setting  N.  N.  W. 
Kept  along  the  north  side  in  2£,  22,  and  2  fathoms,  one  cable's  length 
from  the  breakers,  When  about  midway  the  shoal,  perceived  a  swash, 
through  which  crossed  between  the  breakers  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  had 
2\  and  2  fathoms,  and  one  cast  9  feet  at  which  time  it  was  about  half-tide. 
In  a  few  moments,  deepened  to  4,  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms,  2  cables'  length 
from  the  shoal,  hard  white  sand.  From  this  steered  S.  i  W.  to  make  a 
south  course  good,  kept  the  lead  going,  and  increased  the  soundings  gra- 
dually to  10  fathoms,  fine  black  and  white  sand,  then  one  mile  from  the 
shoal.  From  this  sounded  every  3  miles,  depth  increasing  about  one  fa- 
thom per  mile,  till  at  the  distance  of  7  leagues  from  the  South  shoal, 
where  we  found  28  fathoms,  fine  black  and  white  sand.  [This  was  in  lat. 
40°  42'  N.  long.  69°  66'  W.]  The  same  quality  of  soundings  continue 
till  you  get  in  lat.  40°  31',  when  you  will  have  soft  mud,  40  fathoms,  from 
which  it  continues  muddy  bottom  till  off  soundings,  and  in  40°  00'  no  bot- 
tom with  120  fathoms." 

NOTE. — The  Orbit  was  sent  by  the  author  of  this  work  to  ascertain  the 
exact  situation  of  the  South  shoal,  which  differing  so  much  in  latitude  from 
what  it  had  been  before  laid  down,  induced  several  gentlemen  in  Nantucket 
again  to  engage  in  the  enterprize,  who  confirm  the  surveys  made  in  that 
vessel,  and  make  the  following  report : — 44  Observed  iu  lat.  41°  4'  1 I"  N. 
abreast  of  the  shoal,  as  laid  down  by  Capt.  Colesworthy  ;  steered  off 
S.  by  W.  22  miles,  and  regularly  deepened  the  water  to  35  fathoms  : 
steered  E.  N.  E.  12  miles,  to  30  fathoms  ;  N.  W.  2e  miles,  to  18  fathoms  ; 
S.  S.  W.  10  miles,  to  30  fathoms,  and  N.  N.  W.  14  miles,  regularly  shoal- 
ing until  6  A.  M.  made  the  Mills,  and  came  in  at  1  P,  M.  These  several 
courses  formed  a  track  over  where  Paul  Pikkham  has  laid  the  South 
shoal  of  Nantucket,  and  on  which  there  are  28  fathoms.*' 

Eight  or  ten  leagues  S.  E.  from  the  south  part  of  George's  bank  lies 
the  Gulf  Stream,  where  there  is  a  strong  E.  N.  E.  current,  and  if  you  are 
bound  to  the  westward,  you  had  better  go  very  near  the  bank,  quite  on 
soundings,  till  you  are  abreast  of  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket,  where 
you  have  30  leagues  from  bank  to  current,  and  by  doing  which  you  will 
probably  shorten  your  passage. 

Seven  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  South  shoal,  in  25  or  30  fathoms, 
you  will  have  black  mud  of  a  shining  smooth  nature,  when  you  will  be  in 
T uckernuc  channel. 

To  the  westward  of  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket,  you  have  no  shoals, 
rips,  nor  tide  to  hurt  you,  until  you  come  near  the  land,  but  clear  sea, 
good  navigation,  and  regular  soundings.  To  the  eastward  and  northward 
of  the  South  shoal  you  will  have  a  rapid  tide, 

44  A  shoal,  called  POCHICK  RIP,  lies  off  the  S.  E.  part  of  Nantucket 
island.  It  commences  a  few  rods  south  of  Siasconset  town,  and  then  ruus 
E.  S.  E.  one  mile,  when  you  come  to  a  corner  on  which  arc  6  feet  at  low 
water  :  between  this  corner  and  the  island  there  are  a  few  swashes  from 
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2\  to  3  fathoms,  through  which  vessels  may  pass.  From  the  corner  the 
rip  runs  south  1|  mile,  when  you  come  to  another  swash,  half  a  mile 
wide,  with  7  fathoms  ;  W.  S.  W.  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  chan- 
nel is  a  very  shoal  spot,  with  6  feet,  which  runs  S.  W.  by  W.  one-quarter 
of  a  mile,  when  you  fall  into  a  swash  40  rods  wide,  Tern  Never'?  head 
bearingVW  N.  W.  3  miles  distant.  You  then  come  to  the  east  end  of  the 
OLD  MAN,  which  runs  W.  S.  W.  about  4  mile;*,  on  which  are  from  9 
feet  to  3  fathoms  ;  when  over  the  Old  Man  you  will  drop  into  7  fathoms, 
fine  sand  with  black  specks. 

Between  the  Old  Alan,  Tom  Never's  head,  and  Pochick  rip,  there  is  a 
very  good  roadstead  or  anchorage  :  Tom  Never1*  head  bearing  E.  N.  K.  -I 
N.  the  southernmost  land  W.  by  N.  you  will  have  5  fathoms,  coarse  ^um}. 
from  which  to  the  Old  Man  you  will  have  5,  6,  6*1,  7,  C,  0,  10  to  14  fa- 
thoms, red  sand,  then  half  way  between  the  two  ;  from  this  you  sho;deo 
to  13,  11,  8,  7,  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms,  fine  sand  with  black  specks. 

The  Great  rip  is  about  4£  leagues  from  Sancoty  head  ;  on  this  rip, 
about  E.  S.  E.  from  Sancoty  head,  there  are  4  feet  water,  and  east  from 
Squam  there  are  6,  but  on  many  other  parts  of  it  there  are  2A,  3,  ;,od  4 
fathoms  water. 

Fishing  rip  is  about  1H  leagues  from  Sancoty  head,  and  has  from  5  t* 
7  fathoms  water  on  it.  Between  this  and  the  Great  rip,  the  ground  is  un- 
even ;  there  are  12,  22,  and  15  fathoms  water.  These  two  rips  stretch 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  are  about  12  miles  in  length. 

Off  the  E.  part  of  Nantucket  island,  lies  the  Bass  rip,  about  3  mile* 
from  Sancoty  head." 

Around  the  coast  of  Nantucket  and  the  shoals,  you  will  have  sand* 
bottom,  and  in  moderate  weather  had  better  anchor  than  be  driven  about 
by  the  tide,  which  is  very  rapid.  The  course  of  the  tides  at  and  over 
Nantucket  shoals,  is  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  VV.  and  regular.  The  N.  E.  tidt 
makes  flood.  S.  S.  E.  moon  makes  high  water.  South  moon  make*  full 
sea  at  Nantucket  harbour. 

S.  S.  E.  and  VV.  N.  W.  moon  makes  high  water  on  the  shoal*  ;  the  tidr 
of  flood  sets  N.  E.  byJC.  and  ebb  S.  W.  by  W.  from  2  to  3  knots  an  hour. 
It  ebbs  and  flows  about  5  or  6  feet. 

If,  when  coming  from  sea  you  fall  into  Block  island  channel,  yoc 
will  have  soundings  in  lat.  40°  N.  100  fathoms,  mud  and  ooze,  wlmh 
quality  of  soundings  continue,  decreasing  gradually,  till  you  gpt  in  -W  ta- 
thorns'.  In  30  fathoms,  Block  islaud  bearing  N.  by  W.  4j  leagues  di<ant. 
you  will  have  fine  red  and  black  sand  ;  two  and  one-halt  leagues  d»*i\nt 
same  bearing,  you  will  have  20  fathoms,  coarse  sand.  When  Block  »4- 
and  bears  N.  distant  4  or  5  leagues,  you  cannot  see  any  land  to  the  north- 
ward or  ea*rward  ;  but  as  you  approach  the  island  you  will  see  Montock 
point  to  the  westward,  making  a  long  low  point  to  the  eastward.  In  sad 
ing  W.  S.  W.  you  will  make  no  remarkable  land  on  Long  island,  from  Ox 
eastward  of  said  island  to  the  westward,  its  broken  land  appearing  at  * 
distance  like  islands.  You  will  have  20  or  22  fathoms  water  out-sight  ot 
the  land,  satidv  bottom  in  some  and  clay  in  other  phir.es.  When  you  otQ*- 
in  sisht  of  Sandy-hook  light-house,  you  will  see  the  Highlands  of  Never 
sink,  which  lie  W.  S.  W.  from  Sandy-hook,  and  is  the  most  remaikaLL 
land  on  that  shore. 

South  of  Noman's-land  island,  in  20  or  26  fathoms,  you  will  have  eoajx 
gand  like  gravel  stones  ;  and  S.  S.  W.  from  it,  in  2a  <i'r  30  fathom*.  co*r*r 
red  sand  ;  S.  S.  E.  from  Block  island,  which  is  in  Block  Uhud  rlianr.< 1 
m  40  or  50  fathoms,  you  will  have  oozy  bottom,  but  as  ym  shoal  >'» 
water  t  >  2rj  or  20  fathoms,  you  will  have  o  arse  -atufy  bi.ftmn. 
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Directions  for  New-Bedford. 

Bring  Gay  head  light  to  hear  S.  and  run  N.  till  you  come  to  the  passage 
through  the  islands,  which  forms  Quick's  hole,  which  you  must  enter  as 
near  the  middle  as  possible  ;  but  if  you  deviate,  keep  the  starboard  hand 
best  on  board,  to  avoid  a  spit  or  flat  which  runs  off  from  the  S.  £.  point 
of  Nashawina,  on  the  larboard  hand,  when  you  will  have  from  5  to  6  fa- 
thoms ;  then  haul  square  into  the  hole,  keeping  the  larboard  hand  best  on 
board,  following  somewhat  the  bend  of  the  shore.  You  will  keep  Gay 
head  light  open  about  a  ship's  length  by  the  S.  E.  point  of  Nashawina, 
till  you  are  at  least  one  mile  north  of  the  hole,  which  will  carry  you  to 
the  eastward  of  a  ledge  and  rock  that  lie  that  distance  from  it,  with  only 
o  to  12  feet  water  on  them,  to  the  westward  of  which  is  a  good  channel, 
and  5  fathoms  all  round.  Then  steer  N.  £  W.  till  you  strike  hard  bottom 
in  5  fathoms  water,  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Great  ledge,  which  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  channel  ;  then  N.  E.  by  N.  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile,  till  in  5£  or  6  fathoms,  sucky  bottom,  when  the  light  will  bear  N. 
N.  W.  ;  then  steer  N.  by  W.  and  run  into  the  river.*  After  passing 
tClark's  point  light,  you  will  see  a  small  island,  called  Outer  Egg  island, 
just  above  water,  which  you  will  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  giving  it 
Home  birth,  as  there  are  rocks  which  lie  south-westerly  from  it,  say  one- 
third  of  a  mile  distant,  but  still  keeping  nearer  to  it  than  to  the  main  land, 
to  avoid  Butler's  flat,  which  makes  off  from  the  west  shore.  To  steer 
clear  of  this  flat,  keep  the  light-house  open  a  ship's  length  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Round  hills.  As  soon  as  you  open  the  N.  line  of  the  woods 
with  the  clear  land,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  light-house,  you  are  to  the 
northward  of  the  flat,  and  may  steer  direct,  either  for  the  hollow,  or  the 
high  part  of  Palmer's  island,  hauling  a  little  to  the  eastward  as  you  ap- 
proach it.  The  passage  between  this  island  and  Fort  point,  on  the  star- 
board hand,  is  narrow.  A  flat  which  extends  out  S.  W.  from  the  point, 
makes  it  necessary  to  keep  nearest  the  island  ;  as  you  draw  towards  the 
N.  end  of  the  island,  give  it  a  birth  of  two  ships'  lengths  as  a  small  flat 
makes  off  E.  from  its  N.  E.  point.  As  soon  as  you  have  passed  the  isl- 
and one  cable's  length,  the  town  will  appear  open  on  your  larboard  hand, 
when  you  may  run  for  the  end  of  the  wharf  which  projects  out  farthest 
into  the  channel  (Rotch's  wharf.)  Or  to  anchor  in  the  deepest  water, 
bring  Clark's  point  light  without  Palmer's  island. 

In  coming  into  New-Bedford  from  the  westward,  the  Eastern  channel 
is  safest  for  strangers.  Give  the  Sow  and  Pigs  a  birth  of  one  mile,  and 
run  N.  E.  by  N.  till  Pune  island  bears  S.  E.  then  E.  N.  E.  till  Gay  head 
light  bears  S.  and  then  N.  %  W.  as  before  directed. 

A  rock  lies  off  N.  W.  from  the  N.  end  of  Pune  (or  Pcnequese,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called)  about  one  mile  distant,  on  which  there  is  only  8  feet 
at  low  water.  Between  this  and  Wilkes'  ledge  (on  which  there  is  a  black 
buoy)  is  an  open  ship  channel,  free  from  danger,  and  courses  may  be  va- 
ried as  circumstances  require. 

By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  bay,  the  Western  channel  is 
most  commonly  used.    Giving  the  Old  Cock  and  Hen  and  Chickens  a  suf- 

*  When  running  from  Quick's  hole  for  the  N.  ledge,  as  soon  as  you  And  yourself  in 
7  fathoms  water,  you  may  be  bure  that  you  art  abreat>i  of  the  Great  ledge,  or  have 
passed  it. 

t  Clark'*  point  light  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  New-Bedford  harhour.    The  h\  \\- 
-Jxn  is  elevated  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  contains  a  fixed  li^ltt. 
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ficient  birth,  Uie  only  danger  to  be  avoided  in  approaching  Mishoni  point, 
is  a  rock  which  lies  about  one  mile  S.  W.  by  S.  from  it,  on  which  there  is 
only  6  feet  water.J  Having  passed  Mishom  point,  you  may  steer  directly 
for  the  Dumplin  rocks,  off  the  Round  hills,  and  which  may  be  pa*ed 
within  two  cables'  length  to  the  eastward.  Hence  to  Clark's  point  light 
the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  but  to  avoid  the  Middle  ledge  (on  which  there  is  a 
red  buoy)  and  which  lies  very  near  in  a  direct  course  from  the  outer 
Dumplin  to  the  light,  it  is  better  to  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  about  a  mile,  and 
then  haul  up  N.  N.  E.  when  you  will  leave  the  ledge  on  your  larboard 
hand.  You  may  also  carry  in  4  fathoms  to  the  westward  of  the  ledge, 
but  the  channel  between  it  and  the  Lone  rock,  which  lies  N.  W.  from  it, 
is  narrow. 

From  Seaconnet  rocks  (giving  them  a  birth  of  one  mile)  to  the  en- 
trance of  Buzzard's  bay,  the  course  is  E.  £  S.  By  this  course  made  good, 
all  the  dangers  off  the  Hen  and  Chickens  will  be  avoided.  Soundings, 
generally,  from  9  to  7  fathoms,  and  mostly  hard  bottom,  till  deepens  to 
16  fathoms,  sucky  bottom,  when  Cuttcrhunk  island  will  be  upwards  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  Clark's  point  light  will  bear  N.  N.  E.  and  you  may  run 
directly  for  the  light  till  up  with  the  Dumplin  rocks,  to  which  a  sufficient 
birth  must  be  given.  Or  you  may  stand  on  this  course  of  N.  N.  E.  till  in 
7  fathoms,  sucky  bottom  (which  will  be  between  Mishom  point  and  the 
Hound  hills)  and  come  to  anchor.  Or  otherwise,  steer  N.  N.  E.  till  Pune 
island  bears  S.  E.  and  then  E.  N.  E.  for  the  Quick's  hole  channel,  as  be- 
fore directed. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  if  when  you  have  stood  in  from  Sea- 
connet point  towards  Cuttcrhunk,  and  the  light  on  Clark's  point  is  not  to 
be  seen,  but  you  can  see  Gay  head  light,  you  may  stand  on  your  course 
E.  ^  S.  till  you  shut  it  in  behind  the  west  end  of  Cuttcrhunk,  but  must 
then  immediately  change  your  course  to  N.  N.  E.  if  neither  light  is  to 
be  seen,  the  soundings  are  the  only  dependence,  and  must  be  very  care- 
fully attended  to. 

Additional  Remarks. 

To  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dumplin  rocks,  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant,  is  a  sand  spit  with  only  7  feet  of  water  on  it.  Between  this 
spit  and  the  rocks  there  are  6  fathoms  water. 

Lone  rock,  N.  W.  of  the  Middle  ledge,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  is 
Dearly  or  quite  dry  at  low  water,  when  there  are  2\  fathoms  round  it. 
Between  this  rock  and  the  Hussey  rock  is  the  entrance  to  Aponeganset  ri- 
ver ;  depth  of  water,  in  the  channel,  3\  fathoms.  There  is  also  a  chan- 
nel between  the  Hussey  rock  and  White  rock.  Course  from  Quick's  hole 
to  entrance  of  Aponeganset  river,  N.  N.  W. 

The  White  rock  appears  considerably  high  above  water,  and  the  two 
rocks  to  westward  of  it,  called  the  Ragged  rocks,  are  always  to  be  seen. 

A  small  rock  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  North  ledge  (about  one  mile  distant 
from  the  buoy)  with  only  7  feet  water  on  it,  and  another  small  rock  to  the 
N.  E.  of  the  same  ledge  (about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  buoy)  with 
10  feet  water  on  it,  were  recently  discovered  by  Capt.  Mosher.    On  the 

X  There  is  also  a  ledge  directly  south  of  Mishom  point,  one  mile  distant,  on  which 

there  is  not  more  than  3  fathoms  at  low  water,  and,  at  very  low  tides,  still  le»s.  

(LT  When  bound  to  sea,  a  S.  W.  by  S.  course  Iroin  the  Dumplin  rocks  will  carry  yt>u  ju&t 
without  this  ledge,  and  in  fair  channel  way  between  the  Sow  and  Pigs  and  Hen  an-l 
Chickens. 
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former  he  struck  with  the  brig  Commodore  Decatur,  and  on  the  latter 
With  the  brig  Elizabeth. 

Packet  rock,  a  small  sunken  rock,  on  which  there  is  4  feet  water,  lies 
half  a  mile  or  upwards  W.  by  N.  from  Black  rock.  The  passage  for 
coasting  vessels  bound  from  Ncw-Bedtbrd  up  the  bay,  is  between  this  and 
Black  rock. 

The  soundings  across  the  western  entrance  of  Buzzard's  bay,  between 
the  Sow  and  Figs  and  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  some  distance  within  them, 
are  very  irregular,  varying  from  5  to  10  and  15  fathoms,  and  bottom  ge- 
nerally hard. 

A  S.  E.  moon  makes  high  water  in  (he  bay,  and  the  average  set  of  tid6 
is  1^  knots. 

Buoys  in  Buzzard's  Bay. 

There  are  five  buoys  placed  in  Buzzard's  bay,  viz. — a  yellow  buoy  on 
the  S.  E.  part  of  the  North  ledge,  in  2£  fathoms  water.  A  red  buoy,  ly- 
ing in  very  shoal  water  on  the  centre  of  the  Middle,  which  is  a  small 
ledge.  A  white  buoy  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Great  ledge,  in  3  fathoms 
water.  A  black  buoy  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  Wilkes'  ledge,  in  2£  fathoms 
water.  All  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay.  And  a  white  buoy  in  2  fathoms 
water,  on  West's  island  ledge,  on  the  eastern  side. 

All  these  buoys,  except  the  one  on  West's  island  ledge,  are  taken  up  in 
the  winter. 

Bearings  of  lodges  from  Clark's  point  light. 

North  ledge,   S.  by  E. 

Middle  ledge,  -      -      -      -  S.  by  W.  4  W. 

Great  ledge,   S.JW. 

Wilkes'  ledge,  -      -      -      -  S.  by  W. 

West's  island  ledge,  (buoy)       -      -  S.  E.  by  E. 

Other  bearings  from  the  light. 

Old  Bart'Pmew  rock,         -      -      -      E.  26°  N.  1-6  of  a  mile  distant. 

Quick's  Hole,  S.    9  E. 

Duroplin  rocks,  -      -      -      -      S.  21    W.  or  S.  S.  W.  nearly. 

White  rock,  S.  25  W. 

Round  hills,  S.  29  W. 

♦ 

From  the  North  ledge, 

The  light-house  bears        -      -      -      N.  by  W. 

Black  rock,  N.  E.  by  E. 

Dumplin  rocks  -      -      -  S.  W. 


from  Middle  ledge, 

Light-house,  N.  by  E.  J  E. 

Dumplins,         -      •      *      -      -      S.  W.  by  S.  £  S- 


From  Great  ledge, 

Light-house,      -      -      -      •      -  N.JE. 
Mishom  point,  -  W.  S.W. 

North  ledge,  N.  N.  E.  2  miles  distant. 

Dumplins,  W.  i  N. 

From  Wilkes*  ledge, 
Light-house,      -      -      -      -      -      N.  by  E. 

Mishom  point,  -      -      -      -      W.  by  N.  |  N.  about  2  miles  distant- 

Dumplint,  -      -  N.  by  W.  JW.  about  same  distance 
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From  WesVs  island  ledge , 

Light-house,   N.  W.  by  W. 

Mishom,    W.  S.  W. 

Little  Black  rock,  N.  by  K. 

Black  rock,   N.W.JW. 

Bird  island  light-house,  in  Buzzard's  bay. 

Bird  island  ia  on  the  north  shore  of  Buzzard's  bay,  near  the  east  side 
of  Sippican  harbour,  in  the  town  of  Rochester  ;  about  12  miles  E.  N.  E. 
from  New-Bedford  light-house.  It  is  small,  not  containing  more  than 
three  acres  of  land,  and  is  about  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  light  and  dwelling-houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  white-washed. 
The  tower  of  the  former  is  25  feet  high,  on  which  is  a  lantern  7  feet  high, 
that  is  lighted  with  ten  patent  lamps,  with  a  16  inch  reflector  to  each, 
fitted  on  two  sides  of  an  oblong  square,  which  revolves  round  once  in  3£ 
minutes,  at  the  distance  of  5  leagues,  which  is  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  for 
the  land.  The  time  of  total  darkness  is  twice  to  that  of  light.  As  yon 
approach  it,  the  time  of  total  darkness  increases,  until  you  get  within  two 
miles  of  it,  when  there  will  not  be  a  total  darkness,  but  the  greatest 
strength  of  light  will  be  as  40  to  1 ,  over  that  of  the  least  light  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution  of  the  apparatus. 

Bearings  and  distances  from  Bird  island  light-house. 

The  south  point  of  West's  island,      -      -      -  S.  W.  %  W.  10  miles. 

West's  island  ledge,    S.  W.  j  W.  11  miles.. 

The  north  entrance  of  Quick's  hole,  -      -  S.  W.  by  S.  25  miles. 

Wood's  hole,  due       -       -  S.  10  miles. 

Th«  entrance  of  Monument  river,  E.  JV.  E.  £  N.  7$  miles. 

West  island  ledge  buoy. 

West's  island  ledge  is  in  Buzzard's  bay,  between  b  and  C  miles  S.  E.  b* 
E.  from  New-Bedford  light-house,  in  from  4  to  4^  fathoms  water. 
A  large  white  buoy  has  been  placed  over  the  ledge. 


Bearings  and  distances  of  sundry  places  from  Gay  head 

light-house. 

- 

Noman's-land  island,  S.  8  miles  distant. 

Old  Man,  S.  by  Ev  This  is  a  ledge  of  rock$  which  lies  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  Vineyard  to  Noman's-land  island,  which  has  a  passage 
on  both  sides,  that  is  but  little  used.  Those  who  do  go  through  must  keep 
near  Noman's-land  island  till  the  light  bears  N.  You  will  have  7  fathoms 
water  in  this  passage. 

Sow  and  Pigs,N.  W.  by  W.  3£  leagues.  This  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
is  very  dangerous,  and  bears  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  westernmost  of  the 
Elizabeth  islands  (called  Cutehuok)  distant  2£  miles. 

N.  E.  from  the  light,  2£  leagues  distant,  is  a  spot  of  shoal  ground,  with 
3  fathoms  water  on  it. 

Mananshaw  bite,  3\  miles  distant.  In  this  harbour  you  will  have  good 
anchorage  in  from  8  to  6  fathoms,  the  light  bearing  W.  by  S.  or  W.  £  S. 
and  lie  sheltered  with  the  wind  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

Block  island,  W.  by  S.  distant  15  leagues. 

Rhode  island  light-house,  W.  N.  3*  distant  12  leagues. 
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Bearings  and  distances  from  the  light  on  Cape  Poge,  and  depth  of  water  of 
several  most  dangerous  shoals  in  sight  of  Cape  Poge  light-house,  and  the 
bearings  of  the  East  chop  of  Holmes'  Hole. 

East  chop      ....  N.  XV.  by  XV.  |  \V.  front  said  light  7 h  milei  distant. 

Squash  meadow  shoal    -      -  N.  XV.  |  W.  5  feet  at  low  water  5£  do. 

Norton's  sboal  E.  |  S.  9           do.  7$  do. 

Moskeekett  Long  shoal  E.  \  S.  6           do.  8  do. 

Tucker nuc  shoal            -       -  E.  |  S.  7           do.  14  do. 

So.mh  end  Horse-shoe     -      -  E.  £  N.  7           do.  i:<£  do. 

Dry  spots  Hcrse-shoc     -       -  N.  E.  £  N.  dry  10  do. 

Swash  of  Horse-shoe  E.N.  E.  12           do.  9  do. 

Tuckernuc  shoal  from  Nantucket  >  w  .    v  _ 

light  { w-  by N'  7 

Horse-shoe  from  do.       -       -       N.  W.  by  W. 
Coast  from  Nantucket  light  bound  )  „r  .    w   •  « 
westward  ^  X\  .  by  N.  4  N. 

From  Cape  Poge  to  Skiff's  island    S.  4,  W.  dry  9  do. 

Hawse's  shoal,  the  shoalest  part     S.  E.  $  E.        6  do.  3j  do. 

In  bad  weather,  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  you  wish  for  a  harbour, 
and  the  wind  admitting,  you  may  bring  Nantucket  light  to  bear  E.  S.  E. 
and  run  VV.  N.  W.  making  your  course  good,  until  Cape  Poge  light-house 
bears  VV.  by  S.  if  bound  into  Edgartown  harbour,  then  steer  for  the  light 
until  you  get  in  3  fathoms  water  ;  then  run  W.  N.  W.  if  it  shoalens  haul 
to  the  northward  ;  if  not,  keep  on  until  the  light  bears  south,  then  run  W. 
S.  W.  you  will  have  3  and  4  fathoms  hard  bottom.  As  soon  as  you  get 
5^  or  6  fathoms  sucky  bottom,  then  run  S.  S.  W.  until  the  light  bears  N. 
E.  |  E.  then  you  may  anchor  in  about  5  or  6  fathoms  wfter  with  safety, 
in  case  your  cables  and  anchors  are  sea-worthy  ;  otherwise,  if  you  wish 
to  go  into  the  harbour,  when  the  light  bears  N.  E.  ^  E.  you  may  run  S.  W. 
by  VV.  until  you  get  3£  fathoms  hard  bottom,  then  run  W.  about  half  a 
mile,  and  you  will  be  within  the  flats,  which  you  leave  to  your  star- 
board hand  coming  in  ;  you  will  find  it  smooth,  and  about  3  and  4  fa- 
thoms water,  where  you  may  anchor  with  safety,  though  your  ground 
tackling  is  pOor. 

k  If  you  wish  to  go  to  Holmes's  Hole,  or  through  the  sound,  bring  Cape 
Poge  light  to  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  £  E.  and  run  N.  VV.  by  VV.  1  W.  you  will 
run  for  the  East  chop,  and  leave  Squash  Meadow  shoal  on  your  starboard 
hand  ;  get  3  fathoms  water  on  the  chop,  then  haul  to  the  N«  N.  VV.  until 
you  deepen  to  7,  8  or  9  fathoms  ;  then  run  S.  VV.  by  VV.  for  Holmes* 
Hole  roadstead,  in  4  fathoms  or  3£  or  N.  VV.  for  the  Sound,  to  clear  the 
West  chop  and  middle  ground. 


Directions  for  those  who  fall  in  tuith  Block  island,  when  they 
are  bound  for  Rhode-island  harbour. 

- 

From  the  S.  E.  part  of  Block  island  to  Rhode  island  light-house  the 
course  is  N.  by  E.  J  E.  and  the  distance  8  leagues  ;  about  midway  be- 
tween them,  there  are  24  fathoms  water.  If  you  are  on  the  west  side  of 
Block  island,  with  the  body  of  the  island  bearing  E.  N.  E.  in  8  or  10  fa- 
thoms water,  your  course  to  Point  Judith  *light  is  N.  E.  by  E.  about  6 

*  The  light-house  on  Point  Judith  is  a  stone  edifice,  40  feet  high.  The  lumps  are  60 
fret  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contain  a  REVOLVING  LIGHT,  to  distinguish  it 
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leagues.  This  point  appears  like  a  nag's  head,  and  is  pretty  bold  ;  be* 
tween  Block  island  and  the  point  there  are  from  30  to  6  fathoms  water, 
except  a  small  shoal  ground,  which,  in  thick  weather,  is  often  a  good  de- 
parture, say  4  to  b  fathoms.  From  Point  Judith  (when  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point)  to  Rhode  island  harbour,  your  course  is 
N.  ft.  and  the  distance  is  about  5  leagues.  When  in  13  fathoms  water. 
Point  Judith  light  bearing  W.  or  W.  by  N.  the  course  to  Rhode  island 
harbour  if?  N.  £.  by  N.  £  N.  and  the  distance  to  the  light-house  3  leagues. 
The  light-house,  together  with  the  Dumpling,  must  be  left  on  your  lar- 
board band  ;  it  stands  on  the  south  part  of  *Conannicut  island  ;  this  point 
is  called  the  Beaver's  tail,  and  is  about  3  leagues  distant  from  Point  Ju- 
dith. After  leaving  the  light-house  On  your  larboard  side,  there  is  a 
sunken  rock  due  south  from  the  light-house,  about  200  yards  distant, 
called  Newton  rock.  You,  must  take  care  to  avoid  the  rocks  which  lie 
off  south  from  Castle  hill,  some  of  which  are  above  water-  Castle  hill 
is  on  the  east  side  of  Rhode  island  harbour.  If  you  steer  N  E.  from  the 
light-house,  3  miles  distance,  you  will  have  good"  anchoring  without  Goat 
island  (off  the  N.  E.  point  of  which  is  a  buoy  in  16  feet  water  ;)  the 
shore  is  hard  and  rocky.  A  little  within  the  light-house,  and  near  to  the 
shore  on  the  west  side  there  is  a  cove  called  Mackeral  cove,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  shoal  and  dangerous.  About  5  miles  within  the  light-house 
there  is  au  island  called  Goat  island,  on  which  the  fort  stands  ;  it  lies  be- 
fore the  town,  and  stretches  about  N.  E.  and  S.  VV.  After  you  pass  the 
light-house,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  \V.  by  W.  and  steer  N.  E.  by  E.  3  miles, 
which  will  carty  you  between  Brenton's  point  and  the  south  Dumplin, 
back  of  Goat  island,  in  good  anchorage  and  is  the  only  course  which  will 
carry  you  clear.  As  both  ends  of  these  islands  are  pretty  bold,  you  may 
pass  into  the  anchoring  at  cither  end,  and  ride  nearer  to  Goat  island  side 
than  to  that  of  Rhode  island,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  harbour  are  grassy, 
and  would  be  apt  to  choak  your  anchors.  Rhode  island  is  navigable  all 
roundf  by  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

Narnganset  bay  lies  between  Conannicut  island  and  the  main.  Your 
course  in,  is  about  north,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  Whale  rock  :  you  may 
pass  in  on  either  side,  and  anchor  where  you  please.  From  the  light- 
house on  Conannicut  island  to  Gay-head,  in  Martha's  Vineyard  island,  the 
course  is  E.  by  S.  £  S.  and  the  distance  1 1  leagues.  In  little  wind  you 
must  take  care  that  the  flood  tide  does  not  carry  you  into  Buzzard's  bay, 
or  on  the  Sow  and  Pigs. 

Providence  is  situated  about  30  miles  N.  by  W.  J  W.  from  Newport, 
and  35  miles  from  the  sea,  being  the  head  navigation  of  Narraganset  bay. 
Ships  that  draw  from  15  to  18  feet  water,  may  sail  up  and  down  the  chan- 
nel, which  is  marked  out  by  stakes,  ertfeted  at  points  of  shoals  and  beds 
lying  in  the  river.  See  the  Plate.] 

from  Newport  light,  which  stands  on  Conannicut  island,  which  is  a  fixed  one.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  light-house  to  high  water  mark  is  as  follow*  :  east  from  the  light-house  to 
high  water  mark,  16  rods  ;  S.  E.  14  rods;  S.  18  rods  ;  S.S.  \\ .  23  rods,  which  is  the  extreme 
part  of  the  point,  to  which  a  good  birth  should  be  given.  The  light  on  Point  Judith  bears 
S.  W.  ^  S.  3  Imbues  distant,  from  Newport  (flhoile  island)  light-house.  Point  Judith 
light  inny  he  distinguished  from  Watch  hill  light  by  the  light  not  wholly  disappearing 
w:hen  within  three  league*  of  it. 

*  Conannicut  island  liee  about  3  miles  west  of  Newport,  the  south  end  of  which  (call- 
ed the  BeaverS  tail,  on  which  the  light-house  standi)  extends  about  as  far  south  as  the 
sooth  end  of  Rhode  island.  Tin  east  shore  forms  the  weM  part  of  Newport  harbour. 
Tha  grouin!  the  light-house  stands  upon  is  about  12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  at 
high  water.  Fnun  the  grnnrnl  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  50  feet,  round  which  is  a  gal- 
lery, and  within  that  stands  the  lantern,  which  is  about  11  feet  high,  and  8  feet  in  diame- 
ter.  It  contains  a  fixed  light. 
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The  following  are  the  bearings,  by  compass,  from  Rhode  island  tight-house, 
of  several  remarkable  places,  together  with  the  distances,  viz. 

Block  island  (S.  E.  point)  S.  W.  by  S.  4  S. 

Point  Judith  light,  S.  VV.  £S.  distant  3  leagues. 

Block  island  (S.  E.  point)  S.  VV.  .$  S.  or  S.  VV.  by  S.  nearly. 

Block  island  (middle)  S.  VV.  £  S.  distant  8  leagues. 

Block  island  (S.  E.  end)  S.  W.  by  S.  4  S. 

Whale  lock,  W.  J  S. 

Brenton's  reef,  E.  S.  E.  }  E. 

South  point  of  Rhode  island,  E.  j  S. 

Highest  part  of  Castle  hill,  E.  JV.  E.  J  E. 

Brcnton's  point,  N.  E.  by  E. 

Foi  t  on  Goat  island,  E.  JM.  E.  £  N. 

South  easternmost  Dumplin,  N.  E.  |  E. 

Kettle  Bottom,  N.  E. 

Newton's  rock,  S.  near  200  yards. 

N.  B.  The  anchoring  place  between  the  town  of  Rhode  island  and  Coster's  harbour, 
N.  E.  by  E. 


Directions  for  sailing  from  Newport,  through  the  Sound,  to 
Hunt's  harbour,  near  Hell-gate. 

The  first  course  from  Newport  light-house  is  S.  W.  by  S.  distant  three 
leagues,  to  Point  Judith  light  :  thence  from  Point  Judith  light,  through  the 
Race  to  the  *Little  Gull  island  light,  the  course  is  W.  by  S.  16  leagues 
distance  (leaving  thatch  hill  point  light  and  Fisher's  island  on  your  star- 
board hand,  from  the  W.  point  of  which  a  dangerous  reef  runs  off  about 
one  mile  W.  S.  VV.  which  in  passing  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid,  and 
the  Little  Gull  light  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  bear  from  each  other 
N.  E  £  E.  and  S.  W.  J  W.  distance  9|  miles)  or  you  may  continue  your 
W.  by  S.  course  till  the  Little  Gull  light  bears  W.  J  N.  3  miles  distant, 
and  then  run  N.  W.  2£  miles,  when,  with  New-London  Jlight  bearing  N. 
distant  2|  leagues,  you  steer  W.  10  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  within 
2  leagues  of  §Faulkland  island  light,  bearing  about  VV.  by  N.  J.  N.  from 
you,  when  you  must  steer  W.  S.  VV.  12  leagues,  which  will  carry  you 
within  51  leagues  of  Eaton's  neck  light-house,  bearing  from  you  W.  J  S. 
when  you  must  steer  W.  9  leagues,  then  W.  S.  VV.  4  leagues,  after  which 
S.  W.  4£  miles,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  ||Sands'  point  light-bouse  on 
your  larboard  hand,  and  the  Execution  rocks  on  your  starboard  hand, 
which  have  a  spear  on  them.  In  case  of  a  flood  tide  and  a  southerly 
wind,  when  you  come  through  the  Race,  your  course  sb  uld  be  W.  until 

*  Little  Gull  light  is  situated  on  Little  Gull  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  island 
Sound,  through  the  Race.  This  light  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  Sound.  The 
lantern  is  elevated  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 

t  Watch  hill  light  is  situated  on  Watch  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  Fisher's  island  Sound. 
The  lantern  is  elevated  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving 
light. 

$  New-London  light  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  the  western  side. 
The  lantern  is  elevated  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 

$  There  are  two  of  these  islands,  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  light-bousn.  S.  E. 
from  the  light,  four  miles  distant,  you  will  have  3  and  4  fathoms,  and  on  the  S.  and  E. 
sides  it  is  very  bold.  The  light-house  contains  a  fixed  light,  elevated  75  feet  above 
the  sea. 

1|  Sands1  point  light-house  is  at  the  head  of  Long  island  Sound,  containing  a  lantern 
40  fret  above  the  sea,  showing  a  fited  light. 
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you  come  up  with  Eaton's  neck,  taking  care  to  make  proper  allowance  for 
the  tide,  which  runs  very  strong,  and  flows  on  the  change  and  full  days  of 
the  moon  half  past  11  o'clock,  and  the  water  rises  5  or  6  feet. 

If  you  are  bound  into  New-London,  after  getting  to  the  northward  of  the 
S.  W.  part  of  Fisher's  island,  keep  New-London  light  hearing  from  N.  N. 
W.  to  N.  N.  E.  if  you  are  beating  to  windward,  but  if  the  wind  is  fair,  bring 
the  light  to  bear  N.  when  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  and  run  directly  for 
it ;  leave  it  on  your  larboard  hand  in  running  in  ;  when  in,  you  may  have 
good  anchoring  in  4  or  h  fathoms  water,  clayey  bottom.  In  coming  out 
of  New-London,  when  you  have  left  the  harbour,  bring  the  light  to  bear 
N.  N.  E.  and  steer  directly  S.  S.  W.  till  you  come  into  15  fathoms  water, 
in  order  to  clear  a  reef  that  lies  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  the  N. 
part  of  Fisher's  island  will  bear  E.  distant  2  leagues.  If  a  ship  could 
have  a  fair  departure  from  the  middle  of  the  Race,  and  was  compelled  to 
run  in  a  dark  night,  or  thick  weather,  the  best  course  would  be  west  to 
♦Stratford  point,  and  would  afford  the  largest  run  of  any  one  course.  If 
bound  up  sound,  steer  W.  by  S.  28  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  with 
Eaton's  neck  (on  which  is  a  flight-house.)  On  tins  course  you  will  leave 
F  tulkland  islands  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  you  may  go  as  near  Long  isl- 
and shore  as  2  or  3  miles,  without  any  danger  ;  but  if  you  happen  to  get 
on  the  N.  shore,  take  particular  care  to  keep  at  the  distance  of  3  leagues, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  reefs  and  shoals  that  lie  along  the  shore. 

About  8  leagues  E.  N.  E.  of  Eaton's  neck  light-house  lies  a  jshoal  or 
middle  ground,  called  Stratford  shoal,  on  which  there  are  but  two  feet 
of  water,  at  low  water.  You  may  steer  on  either  side  of  the  shoal  you 
please  ;  on  the  N.  are  from  3  to  7  fathoms  ;  on  the  S.  side  from  12  to  17 
fathoms  water.  A  ledge  lies  off  the  N.  E.  part  of  Eaton's  neck,  one  mile 
distant. 

From  Eaton's  neck  to  Lloyd's  neck  the  course  is  W.  \  N.  5  miles  ;  be- 
tween which  lies  a  deep  bay,  called  Huntington's  bay,  where  a  ship 
of  any  size  may  anchor  with  safety,  keeping  the  eastern  shore  aboard. 
From  Lloyd's  neck  to  Matinecock  point,  the  course  is  W.  by  S.  dis- 
tant 10  mile*,  good  soundings,  borrowing  on  Long  island  to  7  fathoms. 
The  course  from  Matinecock  point  to  Sands'  point  light  is  W.  S.  VV. 
distant  two  leagues  ;  between  these  two  points  is  a  bay,  called  Ham- 
stead's  bay,  in  which  is  excellent  anchoring,  keeping  the  eastern  shore 
aboard.  To  the  northward  of  Sands'  point  light,  distant  one-quarter  of  a 
league,  lie  the  Execution  rocks,  which  have  a  spear  on  them  with  a 
board  pointing  to  the  S.  W.  which  you  must  take  care  to  avoid,  leaving 
them  on  your  starboard  hand.  From  Sands'  point  light  the  course  is  S. 
W.  4  miles  to  Hart  island,  to  the  west  of  which,  between  that  and  City 
island,  there  is  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size.    If  a^vessel,  in 

•  On  Stratford  point  a  light-house  is  erected,  for  description  -of  which,  and  directions, 
see  Appendix. 

t  The  light-bouse  stands  on  an  eminence,  about  73  feet  high;  the  height  of  the  wall? 
is  50  feet  more.  The  whole  height  from  high  water  mark  to  the  light  is  126  feet.  It 
stands  about  300  feet  from  high  water  mark,  is  n  single  fixed  light,  and  paiuted  black 
and  white  in  stripes,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

\  Bearings  of  the  Shoal — Stratford  point  N.  N.  W — Mount  Misery  S.  \  W. — Grover1* 
hill  (near  Black  rock  harbour)  N.  YV.  The  length  of  the  shoal  1  league,  running  J*,  by 
£.  and  S.  by  W.  Light-house  ou  £atou's  neck  W.  by  S.  \  S.  The  shallower  part  is 
near  the  middle  of  the  shoal,  from  whence  the  observations  were  taken,  where  there  are 
3  feet  water  in  common  tides.  The  centre  of  the  shoal  is  near  the  middle  of  the  sound, 
perhaps  half  a  league  nearest  Long  island  shore.  A  light-house  is  erected  on  Stratford 
point,  aud  for  the  bearings  of  the  shoal  from  it,  see  Appendix. 
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making  this  course  good,  is  obliged  to  turn  to  windward,  they  must  be 
careful  of  two  rocks,  one  called  Gangway  rock,  which  bears  W.  28°  S. 
from  Sands'  point  light-house,  distant  about  1±  mile,  with  a  black  spar 
floating  perpendicular,  which  should  be  left  on  the  larboard  band  ;  and 
the  other,  called  Success  rock,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  east  bluff 
of  Cow  bay,  half  a  mile  distant,  on  which  an  iron  spindle  is  erected. 
On  Gangway  rock,  which  runs  quite  to  a  point,  there  are  6  feet  at  low 
water,  making  it  very  dangerous.  Success  rock  is  bare  at  low  water  ;  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  *  channel  of  about  2£  fathoms  ;  they  bear  from 
each  other  N.  40°  W.  and  S.  40*  E.  distant  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 
The  course  from  thence  to  *Frog's  point  is  S.  S.  W.  distant  two  leagues, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  Stepping  stones,  one  of  which  has  a  spear  on  it. 
which  lie  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  are  steep  too  ;  the  soundings  on 
your  starboard  hand  are  regular  to  3  fathoms.  From  Frog's  point  to 
Hunt's  harbour  the  course  is  W.  keeping  as  near  the  middle  of  the  Sound 
as  you  can  conveniently. 


Oyster  bay  and  Huntington, 

Are  principal  harbours  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  island,  about  10 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Hell-gate.  The  channel  into  Oyster  bay  lies 
over  towards  Lloyd's  neck  until  you  have  passed  the  tail  of  the  Middle 
(which  is  a  sand-flat  extending  from  Hog  island  towards  the  neck,  within 
the  distance  of  1 80  fathoms)  thence  the  bay  is  clear  with  good  anchor- 
age throughout. 


Huntington  bay, 

Has  a  fair  entrance  and  sound  ground.  There  are  from  3  to  4  fathoms 
of  water  and  muddy  bottom  within  Lloyd's  harbour  on  the  W.  and  Cow 
harbour  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay.  Fresh  N.  E.  winds  will  swell  the 
tides,  which  commonly  rise  about  7  feet  perpendicular,  to  10  or  1 1  feet. 


Hell-gate, 

And  the  narrow  pass  leading  into  Long  island  Sound,  at  the  time  of  slack 
water  and  with  a  leading  wind,  may  safely  be  attempted  with  frigates. 
Small  ships  and  vessels,  with  a  commanding  breeze,  pass  at  all  times  with 
the  tide.  On  the  flood,  bound  into  the  Sound,  you  pass  to  the  southward 
of  the  Flood  rock,  which  is  the  southernmost  of  the  three  remarkable 
rocks  in  the  passage.  On  the  ebb  you  go  the  northward  of  the  Mill  rock, 
the  stream  of  the  tide  setting  that  way,  and  forming  eddies  in  the  flood 
passage,  which  at  that  time  is  rendered  unsafe.  The  Pot,  on  which  there 
are  10  feet  at  low  water,  shows  distinctly  by  the  whirlpools,  as  also  the 
Pan  which  is  a  part  of  the  Hog's  back. 

— T-   ■  '        ~  — — — — -        — " 

*  On  this  point  a  light-house  will  be  erected  during  the  preeent  year  0«22  > 
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Directions  from  Block  island  to  Gardner's  bay. 

Montock  point,  the  easternmost  part  of  *Long  island,  which  has  a  light- 
house on  it,  is  7  leagues  W.  by  S.  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Block  island  ; 
between  the  island  and  the  point  there  are  16  and  18  fathoms  water.  As 
you  approach  the  point  you  will  quickly  come  into  9,  7,  and  b  fathoms 
water.  A  flat  runs  off  from  the  above  point,  on  the  outer  part  of  which 
are  5  fathoms  water,  rocky  bottom.  ^ 

Between  Montock  point  and  Block  island  there  is  a  shoal,  with  only 
4  J  fathoms  on  its  shoalest  part,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  moderate  gales 
from  the  southward.  It  lies  nearly  half  way  between  the  point  of  Mon- 
tock and  the  S  W.  part  of  the  island.  W.  by  S.  from  the  latter,  and 
about  E.  J  N.  from  the  light-house  on  Montock,  distant  84  miles,  you 
suddenly  shoalen  your  water  from  13  to  6  fathoms  on  the  N .  W.  side  of 
the  shoal,  and  before  you  get  a  second  cast  of  the  lead  you  are  over  the 
shoalest  part,  into  7,  8,  10,  and  12,  and  then  into  14  fathoms.  The  rip- 
pling of  the  tide  is  very  conspicuous  when  approaching  the  shoal  in  tine 
weather  ;  and  the  sea  breaks  on  it  so  in  bad  weather  that,  even  in  small 
vessels,  it  is  recommended  to  avoid  coming  near  it,  especially  in  souther- 
ly orS.  W.  gales.  You  will  suddenly  shoal  from  13  to  9  fathoms,  and 
Montock  light  bearing  W.  J  S.  8  miles  distant,  you  will  have  5$  fathoms. 
The  soundings  from  the  shoal  towards  Montock  arc  6,  9,  14,  13,  11,  10, 
and  9,  fathoms.  Towards  the  light-house  when  it  bears  from  W.  to  S. 
W.  by  W.  the  bottom  is  strong  ;  towards  the  shoal  the  bottom  is  coarse 
sand,  and  a  very  strong  tide. 

From  Montock  point  a  reef  runs  off  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  l£  mile, 
having  a  bed  of  rocks  on  its  outet  end,  with  10  and  8  feet  on  them,  on 
which  the  sea  constantly  breaks,  or  the  tide  causes  a  great  rippling. — 
They  may  be  easily  avoided  by  keeping  a  good  lead  going.  In  rounding 
Montock  come  no  nearer  than  9  fathoms,  or  keep  the  two  bluffs,  or  high 
parts  of  the  land  (to  the  westward  of  Montock^  open  one  of  the  other, 
until  Willis'  point  comes  open  of  Montock  False  point.  These  marks 
will  carry  you  clear  of  all  the  shoals  in  3 J  and  9  fathoms,  and  a  N.  by  W. 
course  will  then  carry  vou  clear  of  the  Shagesagonuck  reef,  which  lies 
N.  W.  |  N.  5j  miles  from  Montock  light-house,  and  has  6  feet  on  its 
shoalest  part,  6  fathoms  on  the  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  side,  3  and  4  fathoms  on 
the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  side,  and  3,  4,  and  5  fathoms  between  the  shoal  and 
Montock  False  point.  The  tides  set  strong  round  Montock  point ;  the 
flood  N.  E.  and  ebb  to  the  contrary.  At  the  Shagesagonuck  the  flood  sets 
W.  by  S.  and  ebb  to  the  contrary.  When  on  the  Shagesagonuck,  in  6 
feet,  anchored  a  boat  and  took  the  following  marks  : 

1st.  Willis"  point  in  a  line  with  the  westernmost  point  of  Ford  Pond 
bay,  or  the  bay  closed  by  the  points  being  brought  in  a  line  S.  W.  bv 
W.jW, 

2d.  Montock  False  point  S.  about  3  miles. 

3d.  The  white  cliff,  or  high  sand  hills  on  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  isl- 
and, called  Mount  Prospect,  N.  by  W.  J  W. 

4tb.  The  Gull  islands  W.  N.  W.  and  the  bluff  sand  cliff  of  Gardner's 

island  W.  S.  W.  j  W.  Montock  False  point  is  3  miles  N.  W.  from  the 

light-house,  Willis'  point  is  the  easternmost  point  of  Fort  Pond  bay. 
»  ....  — . .  ■■  ■ 

•  The  light-houte  on  Montock  point  is  on  the  east  end  of  Long  island,  bearing  W. 
by  S.  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Block  island,  7  leagues  distant.  From  Montock  light- 
bouse  to  the  west  point  of  Fisher's  island,  N.  N.  W.  8  leagues  distant.  The  light-house 
contains  a  fixed  liftbt,  elevated  100  feet  above  tbe  level  of  (he  sea,  and  may  be  seen  9  ei 

leagues. 
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In  rounding  Montock  in  the  night  (when  the  land  or  light  can  be  seen) 
with  westerly  gales,  you  may  anchor  when  the  light-house  bears  S  W. 
by  S.  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  coarse  sand.  Having  brought  Montock  to  the 
southward  of  west,  the  weather  thick,  you  cannot  clearly  ascertain  the 
distance  you  are  from  the  point ;  the  lead  must  be  your  guide  Steer  as 
high  as  W.  N.  W.  until  you  have  got  into  9  fathoms.  Steer  off  again  into 
13,  and  if  you  suddenly  shoalen  from  10  to  6,  steer  off  E.  by  N.  until 
you  are  in  1 1  or  12,  which  suddenly  deepens  fas  a  bank  of  not  more  than 
5}  fathoms  extends  from*  the  N.  E.  reef  to  the  Shagesagonuck)  and  a 
good  lead  kept  going  will  prevent  you  from  going  too  near  these  shoals, 
by  steering  off  into  12  and  13  fathoms,  before  you  attempt  to  steer  to  the 
westward,  after  having  sounded  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  In  the  day-time,  hav- 
ing rounded  Montock  and  bound  to  Gardner's  bay,  steer  N.  by  VV.  until 
you  clearly  discover  that  Fort  Pond  bay,  and  the  red  cliff  on  the  western 
point  are  open  of  Willis's  point ;  you  may  then  staer  W.  by  S.  for  the 
bluff  point  of  Gardner's  island,' and  will  pass  between  the  Shagesagonuck 
and  Middle  ground,  or  Cerberus  shoals. 

The  Middle  ground  or  Cerberus,  is  a  rocky  shoal,  having  from  2J  to  5 
fathoms  on  the  shoalest  part :  the  N.  and  E.  sides  are  steep,  having  10 
and  15  fathoms  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  shoalest  part.  It  ex- 
tends N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  south  and 
west  sides  shoalen  gradually  from  13,  10,  9,  8,  7,  to  5  fathoms,  sandy  bot- 
tom. It  lies  N.  W.  by  N.  91  miles  from  Montock  light-house  ;  E.  S.  E. 
9  miles  from  the  Gull  light ;  S.  W.  by  S.  lOf  miles  from  the  light-house 
on  Watch  hill  point ;  6|  miles  S.  by  E.  \  E.  from  Mount  Prospect,  or  the 
high  sand  hills  on  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  island.  The  tide,  in  general, 
makes  a  great  rippling  over  the  shoalest  part.  To  avoid  these  rocks,  in 
the  day-time,  observe  a  conspicuous  hill  with  a  notch  in  its  centre  at  the 
back  of  New-London,  called  Pole's  hill.  This  kept  a  ship's  length  open, 
either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  Mount  Prospect,  (or  the  sand  hills 
of  Fisher's  island)  will  keep  clear  of  the  rocky  shoal,  in  10  or  15  fathoms 
to  the  eastward,  and  in  8  or  9  fathoms  to  the  westward.  The  tide  sets 
strong  over  the  shoal.  In  calms  or  little  winds,  ships  should  anchor  be- 
fore any  of  the  marks  or  bearings  are  too  near.  Being  bound  for  New- 
London,  and  having  brought  the  Gull  light  W.  by  N.  or  the  light  on  Watch 
hill  N.  E.  steer  so  as  to  opeu  New-London  light-house  of  Fisher's  isl- 
and ;  and  when  the  spire  of  New-London  church  is  in  one  with  the  gap 
on  Pole's  hill,  steering  with  it  in  that  direction  will  carry  you  between 
the  Race  rock  (on  which  is  a  spindle  or  beacon)  and  the  middle  Race 
rock,  on  which  are  17  feet  at  half  flood,  and  lies  about  half  way  from  the 
Race  beacon  and  the  Gull  light :  or  you  may  bring  New-London  light- 
house a  sail's  breadth  to  the  eastward  of  the  church  spire,  bearing  N.  5° 
E.  will  carry  you  to  the  westward  of  the  middle  Race  rock,  or  between 
that  and  the  Gull  light-house.  You  may  then  steer  direct  for  New-Lon- 
don light-house. 

About  4  miles  within  Montock  point,  1£  mile  from  the  shore,  lies  a 
reef,  bearing  N,  W.  J  N.  from  the  point,  on  which  there  are  6  feet  wa- 
ter, which  is  very  dangerous. 

S.  by  W.  about  9  miles  from  Montock,  is  a  small  fishing  bank,  having 
10,  11,  and  12  fathoms  on  it. 

In  the  offing,  between  Montock  and  Block  island,  it  is  high  water  at 
half  past  10,  full  and  change,  but  on  the  shore  two  hours  sooner. 

Montock  False  point  is  about  3  miles  N.  W.  from  the  true  point.  The 
Shagesagonuck,  (or  Six  feet  rocky  shoal,  lies  N.  3  miles  from  it,  and  has 
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been  previously  described.  Willis*  point  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Fort  Pond  bay.  This  bay  is  very  convenient  for  wooding  and  water- 
ing ;  the  ground  is  clear  and  good,  and  you  may  anchor  in  any  depth  you 
please,  in  a  large  ship  you  may  bring  Willis*  point  to  bear  N.  £.  and 
even  N.  E.  by  N«  and  then  have  in  the  middle  about  7  fathoms  water. 
Near  the  shore,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  pond  of  fresh  water. 

The  N.  E.  part  of  Gardner's  island  is  6i  leagues  W.  N.  W.  from  Mon- 
tock  point ;  with  westerly  winds  you  may  anchor  off  this  part  of  the  isl- 
and, which  is  sandy  ;  the  marks  for  anchoring  are  the  high  lands  of  Plumb 
inland  N.  W.  and  the  S.  part  of  Gardner's  island  in  sight,  bearing  S.  by 
W.  or  S.  ;  you  will  have  12  or  10  fathoms  water.  The  bottom  is  sand 
and  mud.  About  4  miles  within  Montock  point,  l\  mile  from  the  shore, 
lies  a  reef  bearing  N.  W.  i  N.  from  the  point,  on  which  there  are  6  feet 
water,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

The  entrance  of  Gardner's  bay  is  formed  by  the  north  end  of  Gard- 
ner's island,  and  the  south  end  of  Plumb  island.  If  you  are  bound  through 
the  Sound  toward  New- York,  your  passage  from  Gardner's  bay  is  be- 
tween  the  west  end  of  Plumb  island  and  Oyster  pond,  through  which 
channel  you  will  have  from  4  to  20  fathoms  water.  When  going  into  the 
bay  you  may  go  within  a  cable's  length  of  Gardner's  island,  where  you 
will  have  10  fathoms  water.  You  should  be  careful  not  to  go  too  nigh 
Gull  rock,  as  there  is  a  rocky  spot  lj  mile  from  it,  on  which  there  are 
about  3  fathoms  at  low  water.  This  shoal  lies  with  the  following  marks 
and  bearings,  namely — a  house  on  Plumb  island  (standing  about  one-third 
of  the  way  between  the  middle  and  the  N.  E.  end)  on  with  the  northern- 
most of  the  two  trees  which  appear  beyond  the  house  ;  the  N.  end  of 
Gull  island  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  or  N.  by  W.  J  W.  ;  and  the  southernmost 
end  of  Plumb  island  on  with  the  northernmost  point  of  Long  island.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  rock,  when  going  into  or  coming  out  of  Gardner's  bay, 
you  must  be  sure  to  keep  the  S.  point  of  Plumb  island  open  of  the  N. 
W.  point  of  Long  island,  whilst  the  house  on  Plumb  island  is  on  with  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  trees,  as  before  mentioned.  There  are  several 
trees,  but  they  appear,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  to  be  only  two  trees. 
This  shoal  is  called,  by  some,  the  Bedford  rock,  because  the  English  ship 
Bedford  grounded  on  it,  Aug.  15,  1780.  E.  by  N.  1  league  from  Plumb 
island,  lies  a  dangerous  reef,  which  extends  to  the  Gull  islands,  and  the 
passage  between  is  not  fit  to  be  attempted,  as  there  are  several  rocks,  some 
of  which  may  be  seen.  In  Gardner's  bay  you  may  anchor  in  what  depth 
of  water  you  please,  from  5  to  8  fathoms. 

On  the  S.  W.  side  of  Gardner's  island  there  is  very  good  riding.  If 
you  are  to  the  eastward  of  this  island,  with  an  easterly  wind,  and  wish  to 
take  shelter  under  the  S.  W.  side,  you  must  give  the  N.  W.  end  of  the 
island  a  large  birth,  as  above  directed,  and  as  you  open  the  W.  side  of  the 
island,  you  may  haul  round  the  N.  W.  point,  and  anchor  where  you  please. 
The  soundings  are  regular. 

Ships  in  turning  up  into  Gardner's  bay,  and  standing  to  the  southward, 
will  observe  a  single  conspicuous  tree  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  Plumb  island, 
and  tacking  before  it  is  brought  to  touch  the  south  end  of  the  wood  on 
Plumb  island,  will  avoid  the  Superb's  reef,  which  lies  E.  by  N.  £  N.  from 
the  low  point  of  Gardner's  island,  one-third  of  a  mile  distant.  It  then  ex- 
tends S.  E.  by  E.  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  and  is  about  200  yards  broad. 
Three  fathoms  on  the  middle,  0  fathoms  close  to  the  N.  W.  end,  4,  4£. 
and  5  fathoms  close  to  the  S.  E.  end  ;  5  and  6  fathoms  close  to  the  east 
side,  lying  parallel  with  the  low  point  of  the  island.    To  avoid  this  shoal, 
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the  leading  mark  into  Gardner's  bny  is,  to  keep  Plumb  gut  a  ship's  breadth 
open.  Stand  to  the  northward  until  Plumb  gut  is  nearly  closing;  on  the 
N.  E.  bluff  of  Long  island,  nearly  touching  the  S.  E.  point  of  Plumb  isl- 
and, and  until  New-London  light-house  is  brought  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Gull  light-house  ;  but  tack  hefore  the  points  close,  or  stand  into 
no  less  than  7  fathoms  water,  otherways  you  may  shoot  over  on  the  Bed- 
ford reef,  which  is  a  bed  of  rocks,  about  30  yards  broad,  and  400  yards 
Jong,  lying  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  with  6  or  17  feet  on  its  shoalcst  part.  Vou 
may  anchor  in  Gardner's  bay  in  5  or  6  fathoms.  New-London  light-house 
kept  a  ship's  breadth  open  to  the  eastward  of  Plumb  island,  will  run  you 
up  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  in  the  deepest  water,  and  out  of  the  tide. 

Ships,  going  in  through  the  Race,  or  going  out  of  New-London,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  Middle  Race  rock  (which  has  only  17  feet  on  it,  at  half 
flood,  and  lies  about  half  way  from  the  Race  beacon  and  the  Gull  light- 
house) having  from  30  to  32  fathoms  on  the  north  side,  and  from  10  to 
30  on  its  south  side,  should  observe  the  following  marks  : — Going  out  of 
the  roads,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  rock,  which  is  the  best  channel, 
bring  the  spire  of  New-London  church  a  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  light-house  ;  keep  this  mark  until  a  grove  of  trees,  standing 
on  a  high  hill,  on  Fisher's  island,  comes  on  with  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Prospect,  or  the  white  sand  hills,  on  the  S.  VV.  side  of  Fisher's  island,  N. 
60J  E.  or  the  Gull  light  W.  S.  VV,  The  tide  flows  at  the  Gull,  1 1  h.  30  m, 
full  and  change. 

To  go  to  the  northward  of  this  rock,  and  to  the  southward  of  Race 
rock  beacon,  bring  New-London  church  spire  in  one  with  the  middle  of 
the  gap  on  Pole's  hill  at  the  back  of  New-London  N.  8°  VV.  Keep  this 
mark  until  Watch  hill  light-house  comes  a  little  open  of  the  south  side  of 
Fisher's  island  N.  70°  E.  and  when  the  Gull  light-house  is  in  one  with 
the  middle  of  Great  Gull  island  S.  73°  VV.  you  .are  then  to  the  eastward 
of  the  rock.  Coming  up  the  Sound  through  the  Race,  bring  Watch  hilj 
light-house  just  open  of  the  south  side  of  Fisher's  island,  until  the  south 
Durnpljn  comes  open  to  the  northward  of  the  north  part  of  Fisher's  isl- 
and, or  until  New-London  light-house  bears  north  ;  you  are  then  to  the 
westward  of  the  Race  rock,  and  may  steer  for  the  light-house  of  Netv- 
London  and  anchor  in  the  roads,  with  Montock  light-house  S.  E.  by  S. 
then  just  open  of  the  west  point  of  Fisher's  island,  Gull  light-house  S. 
W.  by  S.  and  New-London  light-house  N.  by  W.  and  the  gap  and  spire 
of  the  church  in  one  ;  you  will  have  12  fathoms,  stiff  clay  bottom. 

Going  to  the  westward  through  the  Race,  and  to  the  southward  of  the 
Race  rock,  steer  for  the  Gull  light-house,  keeping  it  to  the  northward  of 
west  until  New-London  light-house  bears  N.  £  E.  then  steer  for  it,  leav- 
ing the  Gull  light-house  half  a  mile  on  the  larboard  hand.  The  above  to 
be  observed  in  casp  the  weather  should  be  thick,  and  New-London  church 
spire  not  to  be  seen,  or  when  the  Gull  light-house  bears  S.  by  W.  you 
may  then  steer  N.  N.  E  for  the  roads,  making  allowances  for  tides,  which 
are  very  strong  in  the  Race.  Flood  runs  to  the  westward  till  1 1  h.  30  m. 
full  and  change  days  of  the  moon  :  but  in  Newt-London  roads  only  9  h. 
30  m.  It  rises  5  or  6  feet  spring  tides.  The  flood  sets  through  the  roads, 
fust  half  Hood  W.  N.  W.— last  half,  W.  S.  W.— Ebb,  first  quarter  sets  S. 
S.  E. — the  last  three-quarters,  S,  E.  for  the  S.  W.  point  of  Fisher's 
island. 

To  go  through  Plumb  gut  to  the  westward,  give  Pine  point,  which  is 
steep,  a  birth  of  2k  cables'  length,  and  steer  so  as  to  bring  the  north  bluflf 
of  Plumb  island  N.  by  W,  J  W.    Keep  it  in  that  bearing  until  you  have 
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brought  the  poplar  tree  clear  of  the  east  end  of  Mr.  Jerome's  house,  or 
until  you  have  got  Pine  point  to  the  southward  of  east ;  you  will  then  ob- 
serve a  wood  close  inland  of  the  high  bluff  of  Long  island,  which  when 
bearing  W.  £  S.  will  be  in  one  with  the  rocky  point,  which  is  the  next 
point  to  the  Oyster  pond  point.  Steering  with  the  wood  and  this  point 
in  one,  will  carry  you  clear  of  the  reef,  which  lies  off  the  north  bluff. 

In  running  through  to  the  eastward,  keep  the  point  over  the  middle  of 
the  wood  before  mentioned,  until  the  poplar  tree  is  to  the  west  end  of  the 
house  ;  then  steer  to  the  southward,  giving  Pine  point  a  birth  as  before. 
Pine  point  E.  £  S.  will  lead  clear  of  the  shoal?  coming  to  the  eastward. 

The  tide  runs  6  or  7  knots  in  the  gut.  The  flood  sets  about  N.  N. 
W.  and  the  ebb  S.  S.  E.  It  flows  at  10  o'clock  in  the  full  and  change  days 
of  the  moon. 

.Marks  for  the  Valiant's  or  Middle  Race  rocky  which  has  only  17  feet  on  it  at  half  flood, 
and  lies  about  half  way  from  the  Race  beacon,  and  the  Gull  light-house. 

1.  New-London  light-house  in  one  with  two  conspicuous  trees,  which  stand  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  back  of  New-London,  being  remarkable  for  a  gap  on  its 
summit,  IS.  4°  W. 

2.  The  west  side  of  the  south  Dumplin  just  touching  with  the  north  hill  or  point  of 
Fisher's  island,  N.  41°  E. 

3.  The  east  bluff  point  of  the  Great  Gull  island  in  one  with  the  west  lower  extreme  of 
Little  Gull  island,  or  the  Gull  light-house,  a  small  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  eastward  of 
the  east  part  of  Great  Gull  island,  S.  64°  W. 

4.  The  north  end  of  Lone  island  just  shut  in  *ith  the  N.  W.  point  of  Plumb  island, 
S.  76°  W.  Gull  light  S.  63°  W.  and  Mount  Prospect  or  High  white  sand  hills  on  Fisher** 
island,  N.  60°  E. 

Marks  for  the  New-Bedford  reef  a  bed  of  rocks,  about  30  yards  broad,  and  400  yards  long, 
lying  S.  K.  and  Jv.  W.  with  16  or  17  feet  on  tts  shoalest  part. 

1.  The  N.  E.  end  of  the  northernmost  grove  of  trees  on  Plumb  island,  touching  the 
south  declining  end  of  the  southernmost  of  the  White  sand  hills  on  Plumb  island.  These 
sand  hills  are  the  two  next  south  of  the  houses  in  the  bay. 

2.  A  large  notch  or  gap  in  a  wood  on  the  main  land,  to  the  westward  of  Black  point, 
a  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  northward,  of  a  single  black  rock,  which  is  between  the 
south  end  of  Great  Gull  island,  and  the  N .  E.  end  of  Plumb  island  N.  W.  by  N .  Thus 


appears  the  rock 


Marks  for  a  bed  of  rock*  about  40  yards  square,  lying  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore, 
on  the  S.  K.  side  of  Plumb  islaiui.  At  low  water  the  shoalest  part  has  not  more  than 
3  feet  on  them,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  boaCs  bottom.  It  may  be  seen  at  low  water. 
Three  fathoms  all  around,  not  more  than  8  fee  t  from  the  rock.  Other  parts  of  tht  reef 
8  fathoms  are  around  the  shoal. 

1.  The  largest  house  with  two  chimneys  in  the  bay,  east  side  of  Plumb  island,  in  one 
with  a  large  stone  or  rock  on  a  hill  behind  the  house,  N.  33°  W. 

2.  The  Gull  light  house  touching  the  cast  end  of  Great  Gull  island,  N.  65°  E. 

3.  The  White  sand  bills  on  the  south  side  of  Fisher's  island,  or  Mount  Prospect,  half 
way  open  to  the  westward  of  Great  Gull  island.  S.  E.  part  of  Plumb  island,  S.  74°  W. 
and  the  N.  E.  end  of  ditto,  N.  45°  E. 

Marks  for  a  shoal  in  the  middle,  of  Plumb  gut,  which  is  a  compound  of  rocks  and  large 
stones,  with  only  16  feet  on  it,  harms  !♦>  and  17  fathoms  on  the  .V.  K.  side,  20  on  tlu 
JV.  W.  and  6  and  7  on  the  south  side.    H'hen  on  the  shoals  /oofr  the  following  marks: — 

1.  A  small  poplar  tree  in  one  with  Mr.  Jerome's  door,  N.  N.  E. 

2.  A  single  conspicuous  tree  in  one  with  the  enst  side  of  a  Gray  cliff  on  Gardner's  isl- 
and, S.  E.  by  E. 

3.  Oyster  pond  point  W.  J  IV.  and  the  S.  E.  or  Pine  point  of  Plumb  island  E.  by  N. 
a»d  the  rocky  point  or  blufT  point  of  Plumb  islnnd  north.  The  passage  through  Plumb 
gut  is  to  the  northward  of  ibis  rock. 

There  is  another  rock,  with  only  24  feet  upon  it,  about  400  yards  from  the  rocky  or 
bluff  poiut  of  Plumb  island. 
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Marks  for  anchoring  in  Plumb  island  roads. 

Mount  Prospect,  or  the  high  white  sand  hills  of  Fisher's  island,  touching  the  Gull  light- 
house, N.  62°  E.  and  the  N.  E.  part  oi  Long  island  in  one  with  the  S.  E.  end  of  Plumb 
island,  bearing  West;  or  the  east  bluff  points  of  Gardner's  island  in  one  with  the  low 
beach,  which  extends  from  the  north  side  of  the  island,  S.  45°  E.  With  these  marks  you 
will  have  from  7  to  8  fathoms,  soft  mud,  and  quite  out  of  the  tide,  and  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  Plumb  island,  where  there  is  very  convenient 
and  good  water. 

From  Block  island  a  reef  of  rocks  lies  one  mile  distant  from  the  N. 
end  of  the  island. 

Southwest  ledge  lies  W.  S.  W.  from  Block  island,  5  miles  distant,  hav- 
ing 4\  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  breaks  a  heavy  sea.  As  you  open  the 
passage  between  Montock  and  Block  island,  you  will  deepen  your  water 
and  have  soft  bottom  on  an  E.  N.  E.  course,  and  when  abreast  of  Block 
island,  you  will  shoalen  your  water  to  sandy  bottom  ;  when  past  it  you 
will  again  deepen  to  soft  bottom. 

[For  more  particular  directions  for  passing  Block  island,  see  page  181.] 


Bearings  and  distances  of  sundry  places,  from  the  light-house  on  Montock 
point,  taken  by  the  Officers  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Jlrgus. 

The  S.  part  of  Block  island  bears  E.  by  N.  from  the  light-house  on  Montock  point, 
20  miles  distant. 

The  eastern  rips  lie  E.  by  N.  l£  mile  from  the  light-house.  The  northern  rips  lie  N. 
E.  J  E.  3  miles  from  the  light-house.  [These  rips,  although  tbey  may  appear  to  the  ma- 
riner dangerous,  may  be  crossed  with  any  draft,  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms  ] 

Shagesagonuck  reef,  on  which  a  spear  is  placed,  bears  N.  W.  £  N.  from  the  light-house 
on  Montock  point,  5i  miles  distant;  the  reef  ranges  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  There  is  a  good  channel  way  between  the  reef  and  Long 
island,  about  two  miles  wide,  iu  3,  4,  and  5  fathoms  water. 

Frisbe's  ledge  it  only  a  place  of  bard  rocky  bottom  before  you  approach  the  light- 
house to  the  westward,  from  8  to  15  fathoms,  and  nowise  dangerous  to  any  vessel. — 
You  may  keep  the  shore  on  board  from  the  high  lands  (say  three-quarters  of  a  mile)  and 
haul  round  Montock. 

The  east  end  of  Fisher's  island  bears  N.  by  W.  from  the  light-house  on  Montock,  17 
miles. 

Watch  hill  point  light-house  (which  contains  a  repeating  light)  bears  nearly  N.  from 
Montock  point  light-house,  distant  18  miles  ;  there  is  a  reef  extending  from  Fisher's  isl- 
and to  Watch  hill  point,  leaving  a  passage  between  the  E.  end  of  the  reef  and  Watch 
point,  half  a  mile. 

The  Race  rock,  where  there  is  an  iron  spear  placed,  bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  W.  point  of  Fisher's  island,  bears  from  Montock  light-house  N. 
W.  16  miles  distant. 

The  Gull  islands  bear  W.  S.  W.  from  the  Race  rock,  6  miles  distant.  The  light-house 
standing  on  the  West  chop  of  New-London  harbour  hears  N.  N.  W.  9  miles  from  the 
spear  on  the  Race  rock.  On  the  Little  Gull  island  there  is  a  light-house,  containing  a 
fixed  light  bearing  W.  S.  W.  from  the  west  point  of  Fisher's  island,  6  miles  distant. 

Bartlet's  re«f,  on  which  a  buoy  is  placed,  bears  N.  W.  by  W.JW.  8  miles  distance 
from  the  Race  rocks. 

Little  Goshen  reef,  where  a  buoy  is  placed,  bears  N.  E.  by  E.  about  3  miles  distant  from 
tbe  buoy  on  Bartlet's  reef. 

The  light-house  at  New-Londou  harbour  bears  from  the  buoy  ou  Little  Goshen  reef  N. 
N.  E.  £  E.  about  2  miles  distant,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 

The  S.  W.  ledge,  where  a  buoy  is  placed,  bears  N.  by  W.  from  the  Race  rock,  7j 
miles  distant. 

The  E.  chop  of  New-London  harbour  bears  N.  by  E.  $  E.  from  the  S.  W.  ledge,  li 
mile  distant. 

The  light-house  bears  from  tbe  buoy  on  S.  W.  ledge  N.  W.  by  N.  li  mile  distant. 
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Description  of  *Long  island. 

Long  island,  from  Montock  point  to  Red  hook,  extends  VV.  by  S;  about 
102  miles,  and  is  at  the  broadest  part  about  25  miles  across.  The  land  is 
generally  pretty  low  and  level,  excepting  a  Tew  bills,  which  lie  about  40 
mill's  to  the  westward  of  Montock  point,  and  Hempstead  hill,  which 
is  319  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Along  the  south  side  of  the 
is!  nd  a  flat  extends  about  a  mile  from  liie  shore  ;  in  some  places  it  runs 
out  a  mile  and  a  half.  Your  course  along  this  llat  from  Montock  point  to 
Sandy-hook  is  S.  VV.  by  VY\  J  \Y.  I  I  leagues  i  and  then  \V.  by  S.  22 
leagues.  The  li.  end  of  the  flat  is  sand,  the  middle  and  west  parts  are 
sand  and  stones.  About  4  leagues  distant  from  the  island  there  are  from 
15  to  18  fathoms  water,  and  from  that  distance  to  '20  leagues,  the  water 
deepens  to  80  fathoms  ;  in  the  latter  depth  you  will  have  oo/.y  ground, 
and  sand  with  blue  specks  on  it.  About  4  leagues  off  the  E.  end  of  the 
island,  you  will  have  coarse  sand  and  small  stones  ;  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  middle  and  west  end,  there  is  small  white  sand  and  gravel 
with  black  specks.  From  the  S.  VV.  end  a  shoal  extends  about  6  miles  to- 
wards Sandy-hook,  which  forms  the  East  bank. 


Directions  from  Gardners  island  fo  Shelter  island. 

If  you  fall  in  with  Gardner's  island,  you  must  sail  on  the  N.  side  of 
it  till  you  come  up  with  a  low  sandy  point  at  the  VV.  end,  which  puts 
off  two  miles  from  the  high  land.  You  may  bring  the  island  to  bear 
east,  and  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  as  soon  as  within  the  low 
sandy  point. 


Directions  from  Gardners  island  to  New-London. 

Your  course  from  Gardner's  island  to  New-London  is  N.  \  E.  about  6 
leagues.  In  steering  this  course,  you  will  leave  Plumb  island  and  Gull 
islands  on  your  larboard,  and  Fisher's  island  on  your  starboard  hand.  In 
this  pass  you  will  go  through  the  Horse  race,  where  you  will  have  a 
strong  tide.  The  flood  sets  VV.  N.  VV.  and  the  ebb  E.  S.  E.  This  place 
breaks  when  there  is  any  wind,  especially  when  it  blows  against  the  tide. 
Your  soundings  will  sometimes  be  5  fathoms,  at  others  15  and  20.  In 
p  *«ing  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  island,  you  must  give  it  a  birth  of  3J 
miles,  as  there  are  several  rocks  to  the  westward  of  it  ;  then  your  course 
to  ihe  tlight-house  is  N.  N.  W.  distant  two  leagues ;  but  in  going  in  here 
you  mii«t  not  make  long  hitches  ;  you  will  leave  a  sunken  ledge  on  your 
larboard,  and  one  on  your  starboard  hand.  When  within  one  mile  of  the 
light-house,  you  may  stand  on  to  the  eastward  till  the  light  bears  N.  N.  VV. 
and  then  run  up  about  N  N.  E.  till  abreast  of  the  light,  where  you  may 
safely  anch  r,  or  run  N.  for  the  town.  See  page  20 i  for  sailing  out  of 
New-London  harbour. 


*  Loan,  itlatid  Sound  is  a  kind  ol  iti:and  »«*u,  commencing  hi  Sand  s  point,  and  ex- 
tending to  Gtdl  nland  light.  It  i»  fiom  3  to  25  miles  broad,  dividing  it  from  Connecticut, 
and  affords  a  Rate  ami  convenient  inland  nnvigntioa. 

t  New-London  light-nous*  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  and  projects  coa- 
fciderably  toco  the  Sound.   It  contains  a  fixed  light. 
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Directions  for  vessels  coming  from  sea}  and  bound  to  New- 
London,  or  the  westward. 

Keep  Gull  island  light  to  bear  \V.  N\  W.  until  you  judge  yourself  with- 
in about  two  miles  of  the  lijjht,  your  course  then  to  New-London  light 
(after  yon  pass  Race  rock,  which  lies  VV.  S.  W.  from  the  point  of  F  isher's 
island,  distance  three-quarters  of  a  mile)  is  N  N.  W.  In  coming  in  or 
going  out  of  New-London  (when  opposite  the  Gull  light)  bring  the  Gull 
light  to  hear  S.  S.  W.  and  New-London  light  N.  N.  E.  lenve  the  light  on 
your  larboard  hand  in  going  into  the  harbour  ;  keep  well  lo  the  VV.  if  it 
be  winter  season,  and  the  wind  at  N.  E.  and  stormy  ;  yonv  course  to 
break  off  a  N.  E.  gale,  in  good  anchorage  is  VV.  N.  VV.  from  the  Gull,  dis- 
tance 5  miles,  then  haul  up,  if  the  wind  be  N.  E.  and  steer  N.  W.  until 
you  get  into  0  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom.  Anchor  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  you  will  be  between  Hatchet's  reef  and  Black  point  ;  this  is  tlfe 
best  place  you  can  ride  in,  if  you  have  a  N.  E.  gale,  and  thick  weather, 
and  cannot  get  into  New-London.  Saybrook  light  will  then  bear  VV.  by 
N.  or  W.  N.  \V.  which  is  a  fixed  light,  elevated  35  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Whut  makes  me  give  these  directions  is  because  Saybrook  is  no  har- 
bour for  vessels  cither  day  or  night,  except  for  those  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted ;  it  will  be  well  to  give  Saybrook  light  a  birth  of  3  or  4  mile^, 
and  steer  W.  by  S  22  miles.  You  will  make  FaUlkland  island  light,  which 
give  a  birth  of  3i  miles,  leaving  it  on  the  starboard  hand  ;  your  Sound 
course  then  is  VV.  S.  VV.  i  VV.  45  miles  distant,  which  will  carry  you  up 
to  Eaton's  neck,  leaving  *Stratford  shoal  on  the  starboard  hand.  This 
shoal  bears  N.  N.  W.  from  Sataket  (Long  island)  and  south  from  Strat- 
ford point  light.  In  leaving  Faulkland  island  light  3  miles,  steer  W.  until 
you  get  into  5  or  7  fathoms  water,  distance  25  miles  to  Stratford  point 
light,  hard  bottom,  which  leaves  Stratford  shoal,  that  bears  south  from 
the  light,  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  then  your  course  is  W.  S.  W.  to  Tina 
Cock  poiut. 


Directions  for  New-Haven. 

From  Faulkland  island  (E.  S.  E.  from  which  is  a  hard  ridge,  on  which 
the  tide  rips  and  you  have  bold  water  all  round)  bound  into  New-Haven, 
give  the  islind  light  a  birth  of  10  or  12  miles,  then  haul  up  N.  VV.  giving 
New-Haven  t  light  a  birth  of  two  miles,  on  account  of  a  ledge  bearing  S. 
W.  from  the  east  point  of  the  harbour,  on  which  is  a  black  buoy,  bearing 
S.  VV.  by  S.  from  the  light-house,  distant  l£  mile,  and  from  the  white 
buoy  on  Adams'  Fall  S.  by  W.  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  There 
is  a  spindle  on  Qiiickses  rock,  which  bears  from  the  light  S.  by  E.  distant 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  buoy  on  Adams'  Fall  bears  from  the  spin- 
dle N.  W.  by  VV.  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  buoy  on  S.  W. 
ledge  bears  from  the  spindle  VV.  S.  W.  distant  half  a  mile. 

Vessels  bound  in  from  the  eastward,  may  pass  between  the  buoy  on 
S.  W.  ledge  and  the  spindle,  as  there  are  three  fathoms  water  in  this  chan- 

*  For  description  of  Stratford  shoal,  see  note  to  page  196. 

t  New-Haven  light-house  is  situated  on  Five  Mile  point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, and  lies  on  the  starboard  hand.  The  lantern  is  elevated  35  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  contava  a  fixed  light. 
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nel,  keeping  about  midway  between  them,  and  leaving  the  white  buoy  on 
Adams'  Fall  to  the  eastward  of  theui  20  rods,  and  th*jn  steer  for  the  end 
of  the  wharf.  On  this  shore,  in  channel  way,^|bu  will  have  3,  4,  and  5 
fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom.  Bringing  the  light  to  bear  S.  E.  you  may 
anchor  in  iMorris'  cove,  near  the  enst  shore,  in  two  fathoms  water,  mud- 
dy bottom.  Your  course  from  this  up  the  harbour,  with  a  fair  wind,  is 
north.    Give  the  Fort  rock,  in  running  for  the  pier,  a  small  birth. 

Vessels  bound  in  from  the  westward,  will  leave  both  buays  on  the  star- 
board hand,  and  they  may  pass  with  safety  within  20  rods  of  either  of 
theu).  If  beating  in,  your  soundings  will  be  from  2  to  3  and  4  fathoms. 
Stand  in  no  farther  than  2  fathoms  upon  the  west  shore,  on  which  you 
will  have  hard  bottom.  In  beating  up,  after  getting  in  muddy  bottom 
(which  is  channel  soundings)  it  is  best  to  keep  the  lead  a  going  often,  on- 
account  of  bordering  on  the  west  shore,  where  you  will  have  hard  bottom 
and  soon  aground. 


Directions  for  sailing  by  the  light-house  on  Fayenweather's 
island,  at  the  entrance  of  Black  Rock  harbour  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  island  Sound. 

The  harbour  of  Black  rock,  although  safe  and  easy  of  access,  is  so 
situated  that  no  direct  course  can  be  given  to  steer  for  the  *light,  that  will 
carry  you  direct  into  the  harbour,  as  that  depends  wholly  on  the  distance 
vou  are  from  the  light  at  the  time  you  make  for  it  ;  therefore  judgment 
is  to  be  used  in  varying  the  bearing  of  the  light  as  you  draw  near  in, 
which  is  easily  done  by  observing  the  following  rules.  In  coming  from 
the  westward,  if  you  mean  to  harbour,  to  avoid  the  reef  called  the  Cows, 
you  may  bring  the  light  to  bear  N.  by  W.  and  run  directly  for  it  until 
within  three-quarters  or  half  a  mile  distance,  when,  if  occasion  requires, 
you  may  stretch  into  the  westward  in  a  fine  beating  channel,  having  from 
5  to  3  fathoms  water,  and  good  ground.  As  you  approach  the  light,  which 
stands  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour,  the  water  grows  gradually  shoaler 
to  about  two  fathoms.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour,  although  not  very 
wide,  is  not  difficult ;  the  light  bearing  east  brings  you  completely 
into  the  harbour.  The  island  on  which  the  light  stands,  and  the  reef 
called  the  Cows  on  the  south  and  west  side  from  the  harbour  of  Black 
rock.  On  the  easternmost  rock  of  this  reef  stands  a  spindle,  distant  from 
the  light  half  a  league,  and  from  which  the  light  bears  N.  The  light  stands 
44  rods  from  the  south  point  of  said  island,  at  low  water.  From  this 
point  puts  off  a  single  rock,  30  rods  distant,  on  which  is  8  feet  at  high 
water,  making  in  all  about  74  rods  distance.  The  light  bears  from  this 
rock,  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  As  soon  as  you  pass  this  point  or  rock,  the  harbour 
is  fairly  opened  to  the  northward,  in  any  point  from  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  You 
can  run  for  the  light  with  safety;  observing,  as  you  draw  nearly  in,  the 
above  directions,  and  a  due  attention  to  the  lead.  The  bottom  for  some 
distance  from  this  rock  southerly,  is  hard,  but  you  may  continue  your 
course,  aAd  it  will  soon  deepen.  It  is  safe  and  good  anchorage  to  the 
eastward  of  the  light,  for  all  winds  from  W.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  quite  down 

»  Black  rock  light  was  elected  on  Kayenwreather  island,  near  Bridgeport,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Black  rock  haihour,  but  blown  down  in  Sept.  1821.  We  mention  the  subject 
presuming  it  will  be  re-built  on  the  same  spot,  when  these  directions  wiiJ  apply.  It  con- 
tained a  fixed  light. 
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to  the' mouth  of  Bridgeport  harbour,  which  is  distant  about  two  miles. 
The  shore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  light  is  bold  too,  in  3  fathoms  close 
aboard  the  light,  and  so  continues  until  you  are  quite  down  to  the  south 
point  of  the  island.  This  bay  to  the  leeward  of  the  light,  between  that 
and  Bridgeport,  is  one  of  the  best  bays  for  anchorage  on  the  north  shore 
in  Long  island  Sound,  and  affords  from  4  to  3  fathoms  water,  the  light 
then  bearing  west.  In  coming  from  the  eastward,  crossing  Stratford  point 
light  close  aboard,  your  course  to  Black  rock  light  is  W.  by  N.  and  you 
keep  soundings  on  the  starboard  hand,  not  less  than  4  fathoms  nor  more 
than  8. 


Directions  for  vessels  bound  to  New-York. 

If  you  fall  into  the  southward,  and  make  Cape  May,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  keep  about  3  leagues  off,  to  avoid  Herreford  bar,  which  lies  from 
4  to  6  leagues  from  the  cape,  to  the  northward,  and  8  miles  from  the  inlet 
of  that  name.  This  inlet  is  frequented  by  the  Delaware  pilots,  having 
no  other  harbour  to  the  northward  until  they  reach  Egg  harbour.  After 
passing  Herreford  bar,  you  may  then  haul  up  N.  E.  in  9  fathoms  water, 
which  course  continued  will  draw  you  into  5  fathoms  :  as  you  approach 
Egg  harbour,  you  will  there  have  fine  white  and  black  sand  intermixed 
with  small  broken  shells  ;  by  continuing  the  same  course,  you  will  deepen 
your  water  to  8  or  9  fathoms,  and  so  continue  till  you  draw  near  Barne- 
gat, which  will  alter  your  soundings  materially,  as  there  is  a  channel  runs 
in  a  S.  E.  direction  from  Barnegat.  The  soundings  off  the  shoal  is  mud, 
shells,  and  gravel,  mixed  together.  The  shoal  off  Barnegat  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  3  nules  frdm  the  beach,  and  is  very  steep  too  ;  you  may  turn 
this  shoal  in  6  fathoms  water,  within  pistol  shot  of  the  outward  breaker. 
It  would  always  be  prudent  in  night-time  to  keep  in  9  or  10  fathoms  water 
at  least,  in  turning  this  shoal.  The  soundings  are  so  much  to  be  depended 
on,  that  the  moment  you  loose  the  above  soundings  you  are  past  the  shoal, 
when  you  will  have  fine  black  and  white  sand  and  very  hard  bottom  ;  you 
then  may  haul  in  for  the  land  N.  by  E.  which  course  will  bring  you  along 
shore  in  from  15  to  17  fathoms  Water  ;  but  if  the  wind  and  weather  per- 
mit, I  would  recommend  hauling  in  N.  N.  W.  which  will  bring  you  in 
with  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Woodlands,  which  is  very  remarkable, 
having  no  o  ier  such  land  in  the  distance  from  Cape  May  up  to  the  High- 
lands, and  *.  o  be  distinguished  by  its  being  very  near  the  beach,  and  ex- 
tends to  Long  branch.  By  passing  Barnegat  in  the  day-time,  it  may  easily 
be  known  ;  should  you  be  so  far  oft*  as  not  to  see  the  breakers,  you  will 
see  a  long  grove  of  wood  back  in  the  country,  apparently  3  or  4  miles 
long,  known  to  the  coasters  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Swamp,  and  lies  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  the  inlet  of  Barnegat,  so  that  by  sailing  to  the  north- 
ward, your  having  the  north  end  of  this  land  directly  abreast,  you  are 
certainly  to  the  northward  of  Barnegat ;  there  is  also  another  grove  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  Egg  harbour,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
Swamp,  which  has  the  same  references  as  respects  Egg  harbour— but 
that  the  one  may  not  be  taken  for  the  other,  it  must  be  observed,  the 
Great  Swamp  of  Egg  harbour  will  appear  much  higher,  and  in  length  8 
or  10  miles  :  neither  can  they  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  as  Barnegat  and 
Egg  harbour  are  15  miles  apart.  Barnegat  bears  due  S.  by  W.  45  miles 
from  Sandy-hook.    In  hauling  in  for  the  Woodland  before  mentioned,  you 
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may,  if  the  wind  is  off  the  shore,  keep  within  a  cable's  length  of  it  all 
the  nay,  until  up  with  the  Highlands,  aud  .should  your  vessel  not  draw 
more  than  10  feet  water,  you  may  continue  until  you  come  up  with  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  cedars  that  stand  on  Sandy-hook  ;  then  you 
must  steer  N.  iN.  E.  to  give  the  False  hook  a  birth,  keeping  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  beach,  until  you  bring  the  r  light-house  to  bearS.  W.  1  S. 
then  steer  VV.  by  N.  till  you  bring  the  light-house  open  with  the  e;ist 
point  of  the  Highlands,  then  steer  N.  by  W.  which  will  carry  you  through 
the  swash  channel  up  with  the  buoy  of  the  Middle  leaving  it  on  the  star- 
board hand. 

[NOTE.  S.  },  E.  from  Sandy-hook  light,  14  miles  distnnt,  is  a  ledg*. 
about  3  miles  from  the  shore,  with  not  less  than  3£  fathoms  on  it.] 


To  enter  Sandy-hook  channel  way. 

When  up  with  the  Highlands,  keep  3  miles  from  the  shore  to  avoid  the 
Outward  Middle,  steering  to  the  northward  until  you  bring  the  light-house 
lo  bear  VV.  then  steer  in  for  it,  as  the  flood  outside  sets  to  the  northward, 
but  when  a  little  way  in,  it  sets  to  the  westward.  In  Approaching  the 
light-house,  you  must  not  haul  too  nigh  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  False 
hook — by  keeping  a  mile  from  the  beach  you  will  avoid  that  shoal  ;  when 
yon  have  got  in  so  far  as  the  point  of  the  hook,  where  the  beacon  stands, 
you  must  then  haul  in  the  bay  VV.  S.  VV.  but  if  you  moan  to  anchor  in 
the  bay,  haul  in  S.  VV.  giving  the  point  the  distance  before  mentioned,  un- 
til you  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  E.  by  N.  or  E.  N.  E.  where  you  may 
anchor  in  from  b  to  7  fathoms  water,  soft  muddy  bottom.  But  should  you 
wish  to  proceed  to  New-York,  when  you  have  come  in  as  before  directed, 
and  got  abreast  of  Uie  beacon,  or  the  point  of  Sand) -hook,  steer  up  VV. 
by  N.  until  you  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  S.  E.  and  Brown's  hollow  to 
bear  S.  I  E.  you  must  then  steer  up  N.  by  E.  I  E.  for  the  bluff  of  Staten 
island,  which  will  at  that  time  bear  exactly  north  from  you  ;  and  that  you 
may  not  be  deceived  with  respect  to  Brown's  hollow,  it  is  the  hollow  which 
makes  the  termination  of  the  high  lands  to  the  westward  ;  by  steering 
then  as  before  directed,  you  will  turn  the  S.  VV.  spit — continue  steering 
N.  by  E.  j  E.  until  you  shoal  your  water,  which  you  soon  will  do  if  it  is 
young  flood,  as  it  sets  from  c2^  to  3  knots,  to  the  westward  ;  here  you  will 
observe,  at  the  time  you  turn  the  spit  before  meutioned  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  above  the  Narrows,  two  hummocks  of  land,  each  forming  as  it  were 


a  saddle,  thus  : 


The  easternmost  of  the  two  is  the 


mark  for  coming  up  the  channel,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Upper  3Iiddle, 
by  keeping  it  just  open  with  the  bluff  of  Staten  island,  which  will  be  the 
case  if  you  turn  the  spit  as  before  directed  ;  this  will  bringyou  up  channel 
way,  when  you  have  sailed  5  or  6  miles  the  course  described,  and  with 
this  mark  open,  then  you  must  haul  more  to  the  eastward,  until  you  open 
the  other  hummock,  which  is  called  the  Westernmost  hummock  ;  by 
keeping  both  easterly  and  westerly  hummocks  open  to  your  view,  you 

*  The  lif-ht-housc  on  Sandj-hook  contains  a  FIX  KD  LI  (HIT.  It  is  lighted  wttb  18 
patent  lamps,  to  each  of  winch  is  fixc-a  an  cightren-incb  metHllic  reflector.  The  sirtn^ih 
of  light  in  this  hinti  hi  s  greater  Mian  any  other  on  the  coast,  and  if  properly  attended 
may  be  seen  at  the  dutancc  ol  1U  leagues. 
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avoid  the  Middle  and  West  banks  entirely,  and  come  up  channel  way 
through  the  Narrows.  When  thus  far,  you  must,  to  pass  Fort  Diamond, 
keep  Staten  island  shore  aboard.  The  mark  to  pass  Fort  Diamond  is  to 
keep  Bedlow  s  or  Pesto  island  open  with  the  point  of  Long  island  :  for  if 
you  can  see  Bedlow's  island  in  coming  through  the  Narrows,  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  Narrows  to  come  up  to  New- York  ;  you  will  steer  up  for 
Bed  ow  s  island  to  avoid  the  Mud  flat,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand ;  this  flat  is  a  kind  of  oyster  bed,  or  bank  of  mud  and  shells,  and 
has  not  more  than  1 1  feet  on  it  at  low  water  ;  but  to  avoid  this  flat  do  not 
stand  too  far  to  the  westward  on  account  of  Robbin's  reef,  which  to  avoid 
running  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel,  the  mark  is,  to  keep  the  point  of 
land  up  the  North  river  (on  which  Fort  Lee  stands)  open  with  the  east 
side  of  Bedlow  s  island,  after  which  there  is  nothing  material  to  obstruct 
the  navigation  to  New-York,  it  being  very  steep  near  the  point  of  Go- 
vernor s  island,  and  the  rocks  near  the  Battery  do  not  exceed  100  yards 
from  the  shore.  There  are  3  reefs  of  rocks  in  the  East  river,  viz.  one  off 
the  north  side  of  Governor's  island  with  15  feet  water  on  it,  one  off  the 
Battery  having  9  feet  over  it,  and  one  off  Corlaer's  hook,  which  is  very 
dangerous  ;  they  may  generally  be  distinguished  at  all  times  by  the  rio 
ot  the  tide  going  over  them,  both  flood  and  ebb. 

Or  you  may,  after  making  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  run  boldly  in 
.within  3  miles  of  the  beach,  and  in  steering  along  to  the  northward  ob- 
serve to  keep  in  about  8  fathoms  water,  until  you  get  the  light-house  to 
bear  W.  *  N.  then  if  you  have  a  round  hill,  called  Mount  Pleasant,  some 
distance  in  Jersey,  in  one  view  with  the  land  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  the  light-house,  you  are  in  a  situation  to  pass  the  bar  • 
steer  in  W.  by  N.  until  you  are  over  it ;  you  will  have  on  it,  at  low  wa- 
ter, 3  fathoms  ;  when  over  you  will  be  in  4*  fathoms— pass  the  Hook  and 
light-house  about  half  a  mile,  at  which  distance  you  will  have  5  and  6  fa- 
thoms. When  you  have  the  point  of  the  Hook,  on  which  the  beacon 
stands,  bearing  S.  S.  E.  yon  may  then  haul  to  the  southward,  and  round 
the  Hook,  and  come  too,  from  one  to  two  miles  distant,  the  Hook  bearing 
from  E.  to  N.  K.  m  good  holding  ground,  6  fathoms  water.  When  you 
make  Long  island,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  somewhat  in  the  offine  on  ac* 
count  of  the-East  bank,  and  observe  the  same  marks  running  in  u  above 


The  following  are  the  bearings,  courses  and  distances  of  the  buoys  placed 

in  the  harbour  of  New-York. 
mile!!6  blaCk  bU°y  °°        baf'  bCUri"g  E'  by  N'  fr°m  ,he  li*ht-hous«>  distant  3* 


The  while  buoy  on  ihe  bar,  bearing  E.  by  S.  $  S.  from  the  lieht-hoine  <il  m;u  ^ 

ss;.? s'  * w* ,rom  lhe  b,ack  buo*' 11  n,Ues  disunt :  beiwce" 2«™  *.  £ 

The  black  buoy  on  S.  W.  spit,  3\  miles  from  the  light-house,  bearing  N.  W  br  VF 
The  wlme  buoy  of  the  Nnle,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  light-house,' distant  5$ 

The  black  buoy  of  the  Middle,  distant  7$  miles  from  the  light-house,  bearing  N  iw 
The  white  buoy  of  the  West  bank,  N.  5  W.  from  the  lighthouse,  9*  nXdisVanf  ' 


Port  of  New-York.— Harbour  Masters1  Regulations. 
1.  No  vessel  shall  lie  moored  in  the  stream  nearer  than  two-thirds  the  distance  fmm 
canc^"  L n'^dJ  °°r  8hal1  «  within  K/SS 


eance,  more  than  one  dar 
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2  Any  vessel  which  shall  foul  another,  properly  moored  io  the  stream,  shall  be  tiabir 
fox  all  damages. 

3.  All  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  or  piers,  or  in  the  basins  or  slips,  shall,  unlet*  other- 
wise directed,  lie  with  their  heads  up  the  dock  ;  have  their  lower  and  topsai?  yard*  *«Q 
topped  bv  the  starboard  lifts ;  their  moveable  fore  and  aft  spars  and  sprit  sail  yards 
rigged  in;  stern  davits,  out-riggers,  and  bumpkins  unshipped;  and  the  auclsora  takce 
up,  with  the  crown  in  upon  the  forecast  And  any  vessel  which  shall,  through  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  this  regulation,  be  the  means  of  damage  to  another,  shall  be 
for  the  damage. 

4.  All  vessels  at  the  end  of  a  wharf  or  pier,  shall  haul  either  way,  to 
vessels  going  in  or  coming  out. 

5.  All  vessels  not  «lisrharging  or  receiving  cargoes,  shall  make  room  for  vewels  oeediaf 
immediate  accommodation  ;  vessels  wishii  g  to  discharge,  to  hwve  the  preference  o'  bio 
to  those  loading.  Vessels  returning,  or  putting  into  port  in  distress,  always,  to  be  ttst 
accommodated.  As  to  the  fact  of  vessels  being  bona  Jide  employed  in  these 
the  Harbour-master  is  sole  judge. 

6.  All  vessels  shall  have  on  boaid  a  Fhip-keeper,  or  person  to  take  care  oi  thei 
if  any  vessel  shall  be  required  to  remove,  and  no  person  be  found  on  board  lor  thmt 
purpose,  the  harbour-master  will  cau^e  the  same  to  be  removed,  at  the  expense  oi  i*« 
master,  owner,  or  consignee,  who  shall  also  be  liable  for  all  damages  occasioned  by  suet 
vessel. 

7.  No  vessel  shall  he  moored  or  fastened  rn  such  place  or  manner  as  shall,  in  a»; 
wise,  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  steam  or  team  lerry-hoats,  nt  any  ferry  of  tbir  crtv 

8.  No  ballast  shall  be  throw  n  overboard,  on  this  siri:  of  Sandy-hook,  below  low 
mark  ;  and  in  the  harbour,  all  bullast  must  be  landei  ;ihove  high  water  mark. 

9.  No  person  shall  incumber  any  of  the  wharves,  piers,  ot  docks,  with 
goods,  or  other  things. 

10.  No  vessel,  loaded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  loose  hay  or  straw,  shall  be  ptrtmm 
to  lie  or  come  within  50  yards  of  any  whaif,  pier,  or  slip,  while  having  on  board  a*» 
fire  or  lights,  candle  or  lamp  ;  and  vessels  having  gun-powder  on  board,  shall  di*ch*j|» 
the  same  before  coming  within  ihat  distance. 

11.  No  fire  shall  he  made  oi  kept  on  boari  of  any  vessel,  at  any  of  the  wharvaa,  pien. 
slips,  or  basins,  after  8  o'clock  at  night,  or  befoie  daylight  in  the  morning. 

12.  No  pitch,  tar,  or  other  combustibles, shall  be  heated  on  board  any  vesael  at  any  u 
the  wharves,  piers,  slips  or  basins  of  this  city  ;  but  all  such  business  shall  be  dose  *r 
floating  stages  or  boats,  or  on  the  w  harves,  at  least  6  feet  fioro  the  edge  of  the 
and  with  a  bucket  of  water  always  ready. 

All  persons  failing  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  Regulations,  are  liable  to  a 
fifty  dollars  for  each  offence,  and  for  all  damages,  with  costs  of  suit. 

Harbour-Masters'  Fees. 

* 

On  all  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  on  all  foreign  vessels  permitted,  by  Urn  to  ea- 
ter on  the  same  terms  as  vessrls  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  enter  and  load  or 
load,  or  make  fast  to  any  wharf,  one  cent  and  a  half  per  ton,  according  to  the 
the  vessel's  register  or  papers. 

On  all  other  vessels,  double  thai  rate. 

The  fees  are  payable  in  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival,  on  penalty  of  paying 
the  amount,  and  costs  of  suit. 

For  adjusting  any  difference  respecting  the  situation  or  position  of  aay 
schooner  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  on  the  application  of  the  person  saving , 
of  such  vessel,  ftco  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  in  fault. 


Description  of  the  Coast  to  the  eastward  and  westward  tv 

Sandy-hook. 

If  you  come  in  near  Cape  Hatteras,  be  very  careful  of  its  shoot*.  «4 
make  your  way  to  the  N.  N.  E.  which  will  carry  you  on  the  aoundinp  a* 
the  Jersey  shore.    When  you  get  20  fathoms  water  in  hit.  40°  00"  iron* 
then  haul  in  to  make  the  iand,  by  which  you  will  avoid  the  difficult*-*  e* 
Ihe  coast  and  the  shoals  nearer  in  shore  ;  but  if  you  cannot  follow  ffcis* 
ection,  see  the  following. 
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When  you  are  up  with  Chingoteague  shoals,  in  15  fathoms  water,  it  is 
near  enough  to  approach  them  ;  from  this  station,  steer  N.  by  £.  which 
will  bring  you  up  nearly  with  Great  Egg  harbour  on  the  Jersey  shore,  but 
you  must  use  your  lead  on  approaching  this  shore,  and  come  no  nearer  to 
it  than  10  fathoms  water  ;  from  Great  Egg  harbour  to  the  lat.  of  40°  N. 
the  Jersey  shore-trends  nearly  N.  E.  and  from  lat.  40°  to  the  Highlands  of 
Neversink,  the  land  trends  nearly  north  ;  in  all  this  route,  10  fathoms  wa- 
ter must  be  kept,  or  near  it. 

When  you  are  full  up  with  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  if  you  see  no- 
thing of  a  pilot,  you  may  stand  on,  but  keep  3  miles  off  the  bare  part  of 
Sandy-hook  land,  till  you  are  up  with  the  southern  cedar  trees  on  the 
Hook,  then  near  the  Hook,  till  you  get  3  fathoms  water  on  the  Outer 
Middle  ground,  at  which  time  you  will  be  2  or  miles  from  the  Hook. 
On  this  bank  you  must  edge  off  and  on,  in  3  or  3£  fathoms,  for  the  bank 
lies  rounding  as  the  Hook  does,  and  stops  a  little  short  of  its  north  point ; 
but  long  before  you  reach  that,  you  will  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  W. 
\  S.  or  W.  by  S.  when  you  must  immediately  steer  in  west ;  this  will 
bring  the  light-house  a  little  on  the  larboard  bow,  and  if  you  see  the 
Beacon  light,  near  the  extreme  point  of  the  Hook,  you  must  take  it  on 
the  same  bow  also,  but  pass  it  about  two  cables*  length,  when  you  must 
edge  away  to  the  W.  S.  W.  about  two  miles,  and  anchor  with  the  light 
bearing  from  E.  to  E.  N  E.. 

If  you  should  fall  in  with  the  east  end  of  Long  island,  where  there  is 
a  light-house,  which  does  not  differ  much  in  latitude  with  Sandy-hook 
light  (but  differs  very  considerable  in  soundings)  and  bound  to  the  west- 
ward for  the  light-house,  or  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  you  must  come 
no  nearer  to  Long  island  than  1 5  fathoms  water ;  in  this  route,  which  is 
about  108  miles  from  iMontock  light  to  Sandy-hook  light  (and  the  courses 
between  W.  bv  S.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  J  W.)  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  lead  after 
you  run  80  miles,  to  know  how  you  approach  the  Jersey  shore — 10  fathoms 
water  is  near  enough  at  night.  On  a  clear  day,  and  so  far  distant  from  the 
Highlands  as  to  discern  them  from  the  deck  of  a  large  vessel,  bearing  N. 
W.  by  W.  you  will  find  soundings  on  a  bank  lately  discovered  by  the  pi- 
lots, in  10  fathoms :  as  you  approach  the  Highlands  you  will  have  from 
16  to  18  fathoms. 

[Note. — Masters  and  Pilots  from  New  York  will  oblige  the  author  of  the 
American  Coast  Pilot  in  giving  the  soundings  and  extent  of  this  bank.]  ' 

If  you  should  pass  Nantucket  shoals  in  38°  north  latitude,  or  38°  30' 
or  39°  00'  or  39w  30'  you  will,  if  possible,  observe  when  you  leave  the 
Gulf  Stream,  from  which  advancing  about  10  leagues,  you  may  begin  to 
expect  soundings,  and  a  S.  W.  current  as  soon  as  you  get  soundings  :  then 
the  observation  by  lead  and  line  is  to  aid  the  navigator. 

If  you  are  on  soundings,  and  running  in  for  the  land  to  the  northward  of 
both  the  E^g  harbours,  the  northern  one  (which  is  often  called  the  burn- 
ing hole)  lies  in  lat.  39°  30'  north  ;  being  near  the  land,  and  steering  the 
above  mentioned  course,  and  you  n'nd  you  have  suddenly  deepened  your 
wator  from  less  to  1?  fathoms,  heave  about  immediately,  for  many  vessels 
have  been  deceived  by  a  hole  in  these  soundings,  ot  the  dimensions  of 
about  four  acres  of  ground,  and  have  been  totally  lost. 

If  you  are  beating  to  windward,  off  the  Hook,  waiting  for  a  pilot,  or  for 
a  wind  (night  or  day)  in  standing  to  the  northward,  when  you  suppose  the 
light-house  of  the  Hook  bears  W.  by  S.  it  is  near  enough.  When  you 
approach  Long  island,  the  soundings  are  tine  white  sand  and  smal 

/ 
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ble  ;  but  on  the  Jersey  shore  the  soundings  are  coarser  and  darker ; 
there  is  what  is  called  a  Hook  channel  in  this  channel  ;  the  soundings  are 
mud  and  sand. 

W.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  E.  moon  makes  full  sea  at  the  Hook,  Variation 
half  point  VV\ 


Description  of  New-York  bay. 

York  bay  is  9  miles  long,  and  4  broad,  and  spreads  to  the  southward  be- 
fore New- York.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  East  and  Hudson's 
rivers,  and  embosoms  several  small  islands,  of  which  Governor's  island 
(on  which  are  Castle  Williams  and  Fort  Columbus)  is  the  principal.  It 
communicates  with  the  ocean  through  the  Narrows,  between  Staten  and 
Long  islands,  which  are  scarcely  two  miles  wide.  The  passage  up  to 
New- York  from  Sandy-hook  (the  point  that  extends  farthest  into  the  sea) 
is  safe,  and  not  above  IB  miles  in  length. 


Directions  for  sailing  from  Sandy-hook  lighi-house  to  Cape 
May,  or  light-house  on  *Cape  Henlopen. 

When  sailing  from  Sandy-hook  light-house,  bring  it  to  bear  W.  N.  W, 
and  steer  E.  S.  E.  one  league*  which  will  carry  you  outside  the  Middle 
ground  ;  then  steer  S,  if  night,  till  you  pass  Barncgat ;  if  day-time,  when 
passing,  you  may  go  nigh  the  breaker,  say  b\  fathoms  In  sailing  between 
the  Highlands  and  Barnegat  in  the  day-time,  you  may  go  within  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  land,  if  the  wind  is  off  shore.  When  you  have  passed 
Barnegat,  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  10  or  11  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up 
with  Great  Egg  harbour,  which  has  a  shoal  bank  one  league  from  the 
shore,  that  has  not  more  than  6  feet  water  on  it. 

This  land  may  be  known  by  its  appearing  like  broken  islands,  with  the 
tHighlands  of  Neversink  to  the  westward  of  Sandy-hook,  which  has  a 
singular  appearance  from  any  land  on  that  coast.  In  the  day-time  you 
may  go  within  two  leagues  of  the  shore,  but  in  the  night  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  keep  further  off.  When  you  have  passed  Great  Egg  harbour, 
steer  S.  W.  by  W,  10  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  Cape  May. 

Between  Barnegat  and  Cape  May  there  are  two  inlets,  one  of  which  is 
fit  at  high  tvater  (or  vessels  drawing  16  feet,  viz.  Little  Egg  harbour.— 
Great  Egg  harbour  may  be  run  for  in  time  of  danger,  and  will  give  12  feet 
at  high  water  ;  the  navigation  is  not  so  safe  as  other  places. 

*  This  cape  Forms  the  S.  W.  point  of  Delaware  bay,  and  is  20  miles  from  Cape  May. 

+  Neversink  hills  extend  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  about  S.  W.from  Sandy-hook,  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  Kaiiton  bay,  and  is  frequently  the  fiist  land  discovered  by  mariners  when  they 
arrive'on  the  coast.  To  the  politeness />f  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  late  Senator  in  Cou- 
"r*ss,  and  now  professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  New-York,  F.  R.  S.  ice. 
we  are  indebted  for  the  correct  altitudes  of  the  following  places,  which  present  themselves 
to  mariners  as  they  approach  them  : — 

Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest  point  of  the  Novereink,  Monmouth 

county,  New-Jersey,   282  feet. 

Tompkin's  Hill,  on  Staten  island,   307 

Hempstead  Hill,  Queen's  county,  Long  island,     ....  319 
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In  running  for  Cape  May,  while  steering  your  S.  W.  by  W.  course,  you 
will  pass  five  inlets  before  you  come  up  with  the  cape,  viz.  Coston's, 
Townsend's,  Herreford,  Turtle  gut,  and  Cold  Spring,  all  which  have  bars 
.lying  off  their  entrances  :  when  abreast  of  Herreford  inlet,  you  may,  if 
bound  to  Cape  May,  steer  YY.  by  S.  but  if  bound  to  Cape  Henlopen,  steer 
S.  S.  W.  till  the  light-house  bears  west,  when  you  may  run  for  it  till 
within  two  miles. 

E.  by  S.  \  S.  from  Cape  May,  between  4  and  5  leagues  distance,  lies  a 
shoal  which  sometimes  breaks  and  has  the  appearance  of  danger  ;  there 
are  never  le«»  than  18  feet  water  on  it  at  any  season,  and  the  passage  safe. 


Little  Egg  harbour. 

■ 

During  the  winter  seasonjit  frequently  occujfr  that  vessels  are  prevent- 
ed entering  the  Delaware  or  Sandy-hook  b'^violent  north-west  winds, 
and  often  driven  off  the  coast  into  the  Gulf  :  to  remedy,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, this  inconvenience,  the  Author  inserts  a  plan  of  Little  Egg  har- 
bour, which,  with  the  directions,  will  enable  them  to  makfe  a  safe  har- 
bour, viz. — 

Running  through  the  Sod  channel,  keep  within  30  or  40  yards  of  Small 
point,  and  you  will  have  2|  fathoms  ;  pass  the  point,  {hen  gradually  haul 
found,  giving  the  breakers  a  Bmall  birth  ;  or  steer  in  for  the  beach,  when 
you  are  opposite  Tucker's  house,  until  you  are  in  4  fathoms,  then  steer 
W.  S.  W.  which  course  will  carry  you  through  the  same  channel. 

[03r  See  the  Plate] 


Directions  for  sailing  in  by  #Cape  May. 

Vou  may  run  in  for  Cape  May  till  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
wind-mill,  which  stands  on  the  shore,  about  two  miles  to  the  northward 
and  eastward  of  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  where  are  several  houses  which 
are  inhabited  principally  by  pilots.!  From  abreast  of  the  wind-mill  keep 
the  shore  close  on  board  (when  you  will  be  in  6  fathoms  water)  till  you 
double  round  the  Cape,  when  you  will  leave  the  Great  shoal  on  your  lar- 
board hand}  over  which  it  continually  breaks,  when  covered,  bearing  S. 
E.  by  E.  from  the  Cape,  distant  \\  mile,  which  is  bare  at  low  water.  Af- 
ter you  have  doubled  the  cape,  steer  north  till  it  bears  S.  E.  |  S.  when 
you  must  steer  N.  W.  till  you  deepen  into  7  and  8  fathoms.  In  running 
the  above  course,  you  will  have  trom  5  to  2|  fathoms,  before  you  come 
into  8  fathoms,  which  is  3  leagues  distant  from  the  cape.  After  you  have 
got  into  8  fathoms,  you  will  immediately  come  into  3  fathoms,  when  you 
must  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  5  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  into  the  main 
channel,  between  the  Brandywine  on  your  larboard,  and  Cross  ledge  on 
your  starboard  hand,  bearing  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  from  each  other,  dis- 
tant^ leagues.    In  funning  the  above  course,  you  will  have  3,  3|,  and 

"  This  Cape  forms  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay. 

t  As  soon  ac  you  are  in  sight  of  the  Cape,  and  in  waut  of  a  pilot,  you  better  hoist 
some  signal,  as  those  who  do  not  are  considered  not  in  want  of  one. 
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2£  fathoms,  till  you  come  near  the  main  channel,  when  you  will  deepen 
into  5  fathoms,  which  is  a  swash  that  runs  up  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cross 
ledge  ;  still  keep  your  N.  W.  by  W.  course  till  you  have  crossed  this 
swash,  when  you  will  shoal  your  soundings  into  2^  fathoms,  and  then, 
deepen  into  7  fathoms,  which  is  the  main  ship  channel,  when  you  must 
steer  N.  W.  till  you  have  only  5  fathoms,  which  is  on  the  Fourteen  feet 
bank,  and  then  alter  your  course  to  N.  N.  W.  for  the  buoy  of  the  Cross 
ledge.  One  league  distant  from  this  ledge,  lies  a  shoal,  called  Joe  Flog- 
ger,  bearing  W.  S.  W.  from  the  buoy. 


Direction  for  sailing  in  by  #Cape  Henlopen. 

Bring  the  light-house  to  bear  west,  and  run  for  it  till  within  two  miles : 
When  abreast  of  it  von  vn\\  have  15  or  16  fathoms  water.  After  you 
^lave  passed  it,  steerW^fc  W.  till  you  bring  it  to  bear  E.  S.  E  where 
you  may  anchor  in  3  or  4  fathoms.  If  you  intend  running  up  the  bay, 
bring  the  light-house  to  bear  south,  and  steer  N.  by  E.  with  a  flood  tide, 
and  N.  by  W.  with  an  ebb.  The  flood  sets  W.  S.  W.  and  the  ebb  E.  N. 
E.  In  steering  the  above  course  1 1  or  12  miles,  you  will  make  the  Brown, 
which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand  :  it  has  a  buoy  on  it.  Continue 
your  course  north  till  you  bring  Cape  May  to  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  when  you 
will  make  the  Brandy  wine  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  has  a  buoy  on 
it ;  then  steer  N.  W.  by  N.  or  N.  W.  by  N.  £  N.  and  you  will  have  7  or 
8  fathoms  water.  The  channel  between  the  Brown  and  Brandywine  is 
not  above  one  mile  wide.  South-east  moon  makes  high  water  here  at  full 
and  change.  There  are  two  banks  about  midway  between  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  Cross  ledge,  called  Fourteen  feet  bank,  and  Ten  feet  bank,  the 
former  you  leave  on  your  larboard,  and  the  latter  on  your  starboard  hand. 
These  banks  are  not  in  the  way  with  a  fair  wind,  for  they  lie  about  N. 
W.  by  W.  and  S.  E.  by  E.  Cross  ledge  lies  9  miles  from  the  Brandywine, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  it  has  a  small  vessel  with  a  mast 
in  her,  for  a  buoy,  which  you  may  see  2  or  3  leagues.  Cross  ledge  is 
about  8  miles  long,  bearing  N.  VV.  by  N.  and  S.  E.  by  S.  the  Middle  you 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand  (on  which  the  buoy  is  placed.)  When  you 
pass  the  Middle,  steer  N.  W.  2?leagues  for  Bombay  hook,  and  when  it 
bears  N.  W.  or  N  W.  by  W.  you  must  be  careful  of  a  bar  that  lies  \\ 
mile  from  it,  called  Bombay  hook  bar,  which  has  not  more  than  6  feet  on 
it,  at  low  water.  Your  course  to  Reedy  island,  with  a  fair  wind,  is  N.  W. 
by  N.  distant  15  miles.  If  you  have  the  wind  ahead,  be  careful  of  Stony 
point  ledge,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  as  the  channel  is  not 
more  than  2  miles  wide.  This  ledge  is  partly  dry  at  low  water,  and  bears 
S.  E.  from  Reedy  island,  distant  4  or  5  miles. 

•  Cape  Henlnj»en  lit*  in  north  lat.  38°  47',  an')  in  west  long.  75°  07'.  There  is  a 
light-house  here,  ;i  few 'miles  below  the  town  of  Lewis,  oi  an  octagon  form,  handsomely 
built  of  stone,  115  feet  high,  and  its  foundation  is  nearly  as  much  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  containing  n  fixed  lipht.  The  lantern  is  between  7  stnrl  8  feet  square,  lighted  with  8 
lamps,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  night  10  leagues  at  sea.  Vessels  off  the  Delaware,  upon 
hoisting  a  jack  at  the  fore-topmast  head  will  be  immediately  furnished  with  a  pilot. — 
Noue,  however,  are  to  be  depended  on,  unless  they  have  branches,  and  a  certificate  from 
the  board  of  Wardens  of  Philadelphia. 
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Directions  from  Reedy  island  to  Philadelphia. 

When  you  pass  Reedy  island,  be  careful  of  a  long  shoal  that  lies  to  the 
N.  N.  W.  of  it  1£  mile  in  length,  called  the  Pea  Patch,  which  you  1  e 
on  your  starboard  hand.  In  passing  said  shoal  point,  keep  your  larboard 
hand  best  on  board  till  you  bring  the  river  to  bear  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  N. 
when  you  may  stand  up  for  New-Castle.  This  place  is  40  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. When  you  have  passed  it  about  a  mile,  you  give  the  larboard 
hand  a  birth,  as  there  is  a  flat  shoal  near  half  a  mile  off.  If  you  have  a 
fair  wind,  you  may  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  This  river  winds 
from  New-Castle  to  Marcus  hook,  from  N.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.  distant  20  miles. 
Your  course  from  this  to  Chester  island  is  N.  E.  by  E.  4  miles.  You 
leave  said  island  and  a  long  low  point  that  lies  W.  S.  W.  from  it,  on  your 
larboard  hand,  giving  it  a  good  birth,  and  keeping  your  starboard  hand 
best  on  board,  till  you  come  up  with  ♦Billings1  port  (which  is  12  miles 
from  Philadelphia)  when  you  will  haul  up  for  Mud  fort ;  but  before  you 
come  up  with  this  fort  you  will  see  a  black  buoy,  in  channel  way,  which 
you  may  go  close  to.  Run  direct  for  this  fort,  Which  is  an  E.  N.  E.  course, 
till  you  are  abreast  of  it,  when  you  will  see  a  small  island  on  your  lar- 
board, and  another  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  you  must  go  between. 
When  you  have  passed  between  these  islands,  steer  E.  by  N.  two  miles, 
when  you  must  haul  up  N.  E.  by  N.  for  Gloucester  point,  distant  1  mile, 
from  which  you  must  keep  your  larboard  hand  best  on  board,  and  steer 
north  3  miles,  which  will  carry  you  opposite  Philadelphia. 


TIDE  TABLE. 

Cape  May. 
Cape  Hfnloprn. 
bnmbHy  hook. 
Kctcly  island. 
Xcw  Casile. 
Cheslrr. 
Philadelphia. 

SITTING  OF  THE  TIDES  WITH IX  THE  BAY  OF  THE  CAPES. 

First  quarter  flood,     -------  W.  N.  W. 

Second  to  last  quarter,       ------  N.  N.  W.  - 

First  quarter  ebb,       -       -       -      -       -       -       -  E.  S.  E.  x 

Second  to  last  quarter,      -      -      -      -      -      -  S.  S.  E. 


MOON 


S.  E.  by  E. 
S.  E. 
I S.  S.  E. 
S.  by  E. 


•  make  full 


at 


S.  S.  W. 
S.  W. 


Directions  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  tCape  Henry. 

When  you  leave  Cape  Henlopen,  bound  to  Cape  Henry,  give  it  a  birth 
of  3  or  4  miles,  and  steer  8.  S.  E.  \\\  leagues,  as  there  is  a  shoal  bank 
that  lies  S.  by  E.  £  E.  from  Cape  Henlopen,  1 1  leagues  distant,  called  Fin- 
wick's  island  shoal,  and  3  leagues  from  Finwick's  shoal,  S.  by  E.  lies 
Winter  Quarter  shoal ;  the  former  has  10  feet  water,  and  the  latter  13 

*  This  is  a  high  sandy  point  and  bluff. 

t  This  cape  lies  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Cape  Charles,  both  of  which  form  the  entrance 
of  Chesapeake  bay.  On  it  is  a  light-bouse  whose  lantern  is  elevated  120  feet  above  the 
sea,  coutaining  a  axed  light. 
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feet  on  it.  They  lie  about  5  leagues  from  land.  If  you  turn  in  or  out  by 
Cape  Henlopen,  be  careful  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  which  lie  S.  by  E. 
from  said  Cape,  one  league  distant.  There  is  a  bank  that  lies  S.  E.  by  S. 
from  the  light-house,  distant  5  leagues,  which  has  not  more  than  5  fathoms 
water  on  it.  When  you  judge  yourself  to  the  southward  of  Winter 
Quarter  shoal,  then  you  may  steer  S.  by  W.  5  or  6  leagues,  which  will 
bring  you  the  length  of  Chincoteague  shoals,  which  lie  in  latitude  37° 
58'  N.  bearing  due  south  from  Cape  Henlopen,  17$  leagues  distant,  and 
2  leagues  from  land  :  between  it  and  the  shore  there  are  10  and  12  feet 
water. 


Remarks  on  the  land  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Chincoteague 

shoals. 


Rehoboth  bay  lies  9  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  light-house.  This 
bay  is  only  for  small  vessels  that  draw  not  more  than  G  feet  water.  The 
N.  end  of  Finwick's  island  lies  1 5  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  light-house, 
which  island  parts  Delaware  from  Maryland.  It  has  a  grove  of  trees  on 
it,  and  you  will  have  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  within  a  league  of  the  land, 
and  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  southward.  When  you  are  within  half 
a  mile  of  Fin  wick  and  Chincoteague  shoals,  you  will  have  12  fathoms 
water.  The  land  from  Chincoteague  to  Cape  Charles  makes  broken 
land,  with  islands,  and  several  small  inlets.  There  is  a  good  harbour 
within  Chincoteague  shoals,  which  goes  by  the  same  name.  You  leave 
Chincoteague  shoals  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  Matomkin  harbour  about 
3  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  Chincoteague.  Matomkin  harbour  has  12  feet 
water  on  the  bar  at  spring  tides. 

In  running  in  for  the  bar  you  will  have  gradual  soundings  from  7  fa- 
thoms.   One  cable's  length  from  the  bar  you  will  have  2}  to  2  fathoms. 

In  running  over  the  bar,  keep  the  north  shore  on  board  and  steer  S.  W. 
On  the  larboard  haud,  one  mile  from  the  bar,  give  the  point  a  small  birth, 
and  round  in  to  the  N.  W.  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms  water. 

To  the  northward  of  the  bar,  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  lies  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel.  From  the  bar  up  the  inlet  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  be- 
ing filled  with  oyster  beds. 

These  are  very  dangerous  harbours  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  you  may  ride 
along  shore  with  the  wind  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  When  the  wind  blows 
hard  at  N.  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  and  you  are  in  sight  of  Chincoteague  shoals, 
your  only  chance  for  safety  is  to  stand  to  the  southward,  for  you  cannot 
clear  the  land  to  the  northward,  or  go  into  the  harbour  of  Chincoteague, 
which  lies  about  N.  W.  6  miles  from  the  south  end  of  the  shoals.  When 
the  wind  is  to  the  eastward  it  is  generally  thick  weather  on  the  coast.  Af- 
ter you  pass  the  southward  of  Chincoteague,  steer  S.  S.  W.  for  the  light- 
house on  Cape  Henry,  for  the  northern  parts  of  Machapungo  shoals  lie  4 
or  5  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Smith's  island,  and  the  southern  part  of 
them  comes  near  abreast  of  said  island.  In  steering  to  the  S.  W.  west- 
ward 5  or  6  leagues  S.  E.  of  Smith's  island,  you  will  have  12  or  13  fa- 
thoms, and  in  some  places  3  and  4  fathoms.  When  you  are  20  leagues 
from  land,  in  the  latitude  of  37°  30*,  you  will  have  from  30  to  35  fathoms  ; 
but  when  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Henry,  you  will  have  from  7  to  8  fa- 
thoms, within  a  league  of  the  land,  "and  a  strong  southerly  current,  which 
in  general  runs  from  2  to  2J  knots  an  hour. 
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Directions  for  sailing  in  by  Cape  Henry  light-house. 

When  coming  from  sea  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henry,  you  meet  with 
soundings  about  25  leagues  off,  which  you  may  observe  by  the  colour  of 
the  water.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  bank  you  will  have  40  fathoms  wa- 
ter, which  will  shoal  to  20,  and  still  decrease  as  you  approach  the  shore* 
generally  sandy  bottom.  In  clear  weather,  you  may  see  the  land  whea 
in  about  10  or  11  fathoms,  regular  soundings,  at  which  time  you  will  be 
about  6  leagues  to  the  southward  of  it.  To  the  northward  of  the  land, 
in  6  fathoms,  the  soundings  are  irregular,  and  the  ground  coarser.  In 
coming  in,  with  the  wind  northwardly,  you  must  be  careful  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  Middle  ground,  which  lies  9j  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Cape  Hen- 
ry, and  7  miles  S.  E.  by  E.  from  Cape  Charles.  You  may  go  so  near  it  as 
to  bring  Cape  Henry  to  bear  W.  \  S.  which  will  carry  you  round  the  tail 
of  it  in  4\  6r  5  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  deepen  into  11,  12,  or  13 
fathoms,  and  then  haul  away  for  the  bay,  the  cape  being  steep  too.  The 
channel  between  the  cape  and  Middle  ground,  is  about  4  miles  wide,  and 
5  and  6  fathoms  water  close  to  the  latter. 

With  a  fair  wind  you  may  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  west ;  but  if 
you  have  the  wind  ahead,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  in,  you  may  stand  to  the 
southward  till  the  light-house  bears  N.  W.  by  N.  and  to  the  northward 
till  it  bears  VV.  by  S.  You  will  have  9  or  10  fathoms  within  a  mile  of 
the  light-house,  and  from  6  to  5  fathoms  close  to  the  Middle  ground. 


General  directions  for  the  Horse-shoe. 

In  coming  in  by  Cape  Henry,  and  no  pilot,  with  a  free  wind  and  com- 
manding breeze,  tide  either  ebb  er  flood,  bring  Cape  Henry  light  to  bear 
E.  S.  E.  and  steer  W.  N.  W.  and  you  will  get  soundings  on  the  Shoe  7,  6, 
to  5  fathoms,  as  after  described  ;  after  that  make  towards  the  south  side 
and  follow  directions  given  for  Hampton  Roads,  page  219. 


Directions  for  *New  Point  Comfort. 

When  you  bring  Cape  Henry  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  you  may  steer  N.  N.  W. 
8  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  to  New  Point  Com- 
fort. There  is  a  shoal  which  lies  east  from  the  point,  distaut  2  miles,  and 
four  rivers  that  empty  into  this  bay  or  harbour,  viz.  Severn  river,  Way 
river,  North  river,  and  East  river.  These  rivers  are  all  navigable  for 
vessels  of  50  or  60  tons,  and  considerable  places  of  trade. 

Vessels  at  anchor  in  New  Point  Comfort  are  exposed  to  the  wind  from 
E.  S.  E.  to  S.  E.  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  in  that  case  to  go  into 
Severn  river,  where  they  will  lie  safe  from  all  winds.  Your  directions  for 
this  port  are  to  bring  the  south  point  of  New  Point  Comfort  to  bear  E.  by 
S.  and  steer  W.  by  N.  2  leagues,  which  course  you  will  continue  till  Sev- 
ern river  bears  W.  S.  W.  when  you  must  steer  into  the  river  W.  S.  W.  or 
S.  W.  by  W.  which  will  carry  you  safe,  where  you  may  lie  land-locked 

•  On  Now  Point  Comfort  is  a  liglit-houae  containing  a  fixed  light. 
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from  all  winds.  In  running  for  this  river  you  will  make  two  bunches  of 
trees  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  at  a  distance  appear  like  two  islands, 
but  as  you  approach  them  you  will  find  they  are  on  the  main  land.  In  go- 
ing into  the  river,  you  must  keep  your  lead  going,  and  keep  in  the  mid^ 
die,  and  go  between  two  points  of  marsh,  and  you  will  have  no  more  than* 
3  fathoms  between  New  Point  Comfort  and  Severn  river,  muddy  bottom. 
You  may  go  to  sea  from  this  river  with  the  wind  from  S.  W.  to  N.  W. 

Directions  for  those  bound  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

In  coming  from  sea  and  falling  into  the  northward,  you  may  make  an 
island  called  Hog  island,  and  also  Machapungo  island  ;  the  latter  is  a  small 
island.  Hog  island  and  Smith's  island  arc  about  6  or  7  leagues  from  each 
other,  and  a  stranger  may  take  the  one  for  the  other.  Hog  island  is  longer 
than  Smith's,  and  the  trees  stand  more  open  and  are  not  so  thick  as  on 
Smith's  islaud,  and  in  going  on  to  the  southward  from  off  Hog  island,  you 
will  make  sand  hills  which  lay  between  Hog  island  and  Smith's  island,  be- 
ing a  sure  mark  you  have  not  passed  Smith's  island.  Be  careful  not  to 
come  nearer  than  7  fathoms  when  off"  the  sand  hills,  as  nearer  than  7  fa- 
thoms the  ground  is  broken. 

Smith's  island  is  the  first  island  after  passing  the  sand  hills  above  men- 
tioned ;  on  the  northern  end  of  it  there  are  some  straggling  trees  which 
appear  like  a  grove,  but  which  join  on  to  the  island.  As  you  draw  up  with 
Smith's  island,  you  may  haul  into  6  and  6  fathoms,  till  you  get  near 
abreast  of  it. 

Smith's  island  is  a  good  place  to  anchor  under,  with  the  winds  from  N. 
N.  W.  to  VV.  N.  VV.  and  vessels  often  come  too  there  if  the  wind  is  com* 
ing  out  from  N.  and  westward. 

If  you  intend  to  anchor  there,  brine  it  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  and  run  for  it, 
and  you  may  go  in  as  near  as  your  draft  of  water  will  admit,  into  3  fathoms 
or  less,  if  you  choose  :  you  will  have  blue  mud  and  sand,  and  when 
you  get  under  way  from  thence  steer  S.  by  VV.  till  you  cross  the  North 
channel  in  1\  fathoms  ;  keepSm  until  you  raise  your  ground  into  5  fa- 
thoms on  the  Middle  ground*  then  steer  S.  VV.  which  will  cross  the  mid- 
dle in  4  ftthoms,  keep  on  S.  VV.  until  you  deepen  into  6  or  7  fathoms,  ship 
channel  ;  then  with  a  strong  breeze  steer  VV.  by  N.  which  will  carry  you 
across  in  deep  water  until  you  raise  your  ground  on  the  Shoe.  When  at 
anchor  under  Smth's  island,  Cape  Henry  light  bears  about  S.  S.  VV. 

In  romimrin  from  the  southward^  bound  to  Cape  Henry,  keep  in  7  fa- 
thoms until  you  begin  to  draw  up  with  False  Cape  which  lies  about  7 
leagues  from  Cape  Henry  towards  Currituck  ;  then  9  to  10  fathoms,  is 
full  near  enough  to  go  to  False  Cape.  After  you  have  got  to  the  north* 
Ward  of  False  Cape,  you  may  then  keep  again  in  7,  8, and*'  fathoms  (ship 
channel)  till  you  get  up  with  Cape  Henry.  From  off  Roanoke  the  sound- 
ings along  shore  is  hard  sand  all  along  until  nearly  up  with  Cape  Henry, 
when  it  is  sticky  bottom,  and  you  will  be  in  channel  way. 

The  shore  between  False  Cape  and  Cape  Henry  makes  in  like  a  bay, 
something  like  Lynn-Haven  bay,  and  in  thick  weather  a  stranger  might 
mistake  it  for  Lynn-Haven  bay,  and  False  Cape  for  Cape  Henry,  if  it  is 
Ho  thick  that  the  light-house  on  the  latter  cannot  be  seen  ;  but  in  round 
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False  Cape,  it  is  all  hard  bottom,  and  in  Lynn-Haven  bay  it  is  soft  or  sticky 
bottom,  and  in  some  places  very  tough  bottom. 

The  passage  between  Cape  Charles  and  Outer  Middle  is  little  known, 
and  not  frequented  by  large  vessels.  It  is  only  used  by  small  vessels  of 
8  or  10  feet  water.. 

« 


Directions  for  Hampton  Roads. 

When  abreast  of  *Cape  Henry  light  steer  W.  by  N.  or  W.  i  N.  till  you 
get  on  the  Horse-shoe,  in  5  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  There  are  no  sound- 
ings at  5  fathoms  on  those  courses  between  Cape  Henry  and  the  Shoe. 
The  first  soundings  on  the  Shoe,  on  those  courses,  are  6  or  7  fathoms,  a 
sticky  or  tough  bottom,  and  the  distance  about  4  miles  from  Cape  Henry 
light,  but  the  5  fathoms  sandy  is  about  a  mile  farther  on  the  shore  (say 
about  5  miles  from  Cape  Henry  light)  where  vessels  can  anchor.  Then 
steer  west  until  you  get  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  for  an  ebb  tide  ; 
but  tide  aflood,  steer  W.  \  N.  or  W.  by  N.  Those  courses  will  carry 
you  into  5  fathoms  on  the  south  side,  then  you  may  steer  \V.  N.  W.  which 
will  carry  you  into  6  or  7  fathoms,  sticky  bottom,  until  nearly  up  with 
t  Willoughby's  point ;  then  bring  Old  Point  Comfort  light  to  bear  west,  or 
W.  by  S.  and  run  for  it  until  nearly  up  with  it  (say  within  half  a  mile)  but 
take  care  and  go  no  nearer  to  Hampton  bar  on  the  north  side,  than  10  fa- 
thoms, it  being  steep  too  ;  then  haul  up  S.  W.  by  W.  till  you  bring  Old 
Point  Comfort  light  to  bear  about  N.  VV.  then  steer  S.  VV.  for  the  lloads, 
5,  6.  or  7,  fathoms,  good  anchoring,  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  south  shore 
than  9  fathoms,  lest  the  bar  oft  Sowell's  point  hooks  you  in.  Should  you, 
after  passing  Willoughby's  point,  fall  in  )4or  15  fathoms,  {Old  Point 
Comfort  light-house  bearing  VV.  N.  W.  steer  up  S.  W.  by  VV.  but  go  no 
nearer  to  Hampton  bar  on  the  north  side  than  10  fathoms,  it  being  steep 
too,  until  you  pass  Sowell's  point,  when  Old  Point  Comfort  bearing  N.  E. 
you  will  fall  into  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  good  anchoring. 

Remark.  In  steering  W.  N.  W.  as  above,  should  you  deepen  your  wa- 
ter to  9,  10  fathoms,  or  more,  you  may  know  you  have  passed  the  bar  off 
Willoughby's  point. 


*  Cape  Henry  light-house  is  siiua»ed  on  the  larboard  hand  going  in,  is  about  120  feet 
from  the  suil  icc  ol  the  water,  containing  a  fixed  light,  and  cannot  be  se»  n  a  great  dis- 
tance.   There  i*  a  house  ^reeled  n*ar  Uie  light-house,  lor  the  accommodation  ol  pilots. 

t  A  flouting  tight  vessel  has  been  ataunued  off  Willoughby's  spit,  in  3£  fathoms 
water  : — 

Old  Point  Comfort  lis;ht  beariugW.  4  N.  distant  -  -  %  mjles. 

Buck  river  point,  X.  1  W.     ■       -       -       -       -  -  -  3^  do. 

Cape  Henry  light.  K.  S.  E.    -       -       -       -       »  -  -      13  do. 

Willoughby's  bluff,  S.  S.  E.  -       -       -       -  -  2  do. 

The  Rip-Haps,  VV.  S.  VV.   -  -  3  do. 

Vessels  going  out  or  coming  into  Hampton  Roads,  should  not  pass  to  the  southward  of 
the  light  ve*sr.l — she  may  be  distinguished  Irom  the  light  at  Old  Point,  by  having  2  lan- 
terns.—one  more  elevated  'han  t»;e  other. 

Etch  vessel  is  furnished  with  a  bell,  which  will  be  rung  in  foggy  weather. 

\  Old  Point  Comfort  light-house  lies  on  thr*  stat board  hand,  bears  W.  N.  W.  from 
Cap.*  H.mry  liejit,  5  league*  distant,  and  is  the  guide  to  vessels  bound  to  .Norfolk  or 
James*  rirei.    lj  contains  a  fixed  li^ht. 
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If  going  along  on  the  south  side  you  shoalen  your  water  from  6  fa- 
thom*, haul  off  to  the  northward  and  keep  in  about  6  or  7  fathoms, 
till  you  judge  yourself  nearly  up  with  Willoughby's  point ;  go  no  nearer 
to  it  than  7  fathoms.  By  hauling  to  the  northward  you  will  deepen  your 
water. 

On  the  Horse-shoe  side,  the  bottom  is  hard  sand,  and  on  the  south  side 
it  is  soft  bottom  until  drawing  on  to  Willoughby's  point,  where  it  is  hard  : 
therefore  being  on  the  south  side  where  the  ground  is  soft,  you  may  al- 
ways know  drawing  up  with  Willoughby's  as  soon  as  you  get  hard  sand 
bottom.    Then  haul  off  as  before  directed  for  Old  Point  Comfort  light. 

Of  the  Thimble.  It  is  a  small  lump  S.  W.  from  the  Horse-shoe,  with 
about  2  fathoms  water  on  it.  It  is  steep  too,  say  7  fathoms,  but  being 
small  it  is  quickly  passed.  It  lies  a  little  below  Willoughby's  point,  on 
the  oppo-site  side,  to  avoid  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  get 
soundings  first  on  the  Horse-shoe.  The  Thimble  is  about  1£  or  2  miles 
off  the  shore.  Near  the  Thimble  you  will  have  sticky  bottom,  and  on  the 
Horse-shoe  hard  sand. 

Black  river  point  bearing  N.  N.  W.  you  are  abreast  of  the  Thimble. 

There  is  good  anchoring  all  over  the  Shoe;  from  3\  to  4  miles  from  land  . 
to  the  tailor  outer  part  of  it,  and  nigher  in  shore  for  small  vessels. 

As  the  setting  of  the  tide  varies  much  at  different  stages  thereof,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  as  well  to  the  bearing  of  the  light  as  the  soundings, 
when  running  up  from  the  cape  to  Willoughby's  point  lest  you  cross  the 
channel. 

From  Hampton  Road  to  Norfolk  the  channel  is  too  intricate  for  stran- 
gers to  approach  without  a  pilot,  and  they  must  anchor  in  the  road. 

A  vessel  having  a  light  at  her  mast-head  has  been  placed  at  the  extremity  of  Craney 
island  flats  in  Elizabeth  river,  in  4$  fathoms  water.  . 

Note. — For  the  benefit  of  strangers  we  add,  that  the  present  regulations  for  pilots 
are  : — If  you  are  bound  into  Hampton  Roads,  and  are  so  far  in  as  to  bring  Cape  Henry 
light  to  bear  S.  by  E.  before  you  receive  a  pilot,  a  Hampton  pilot  cannut  demand  more 
than  half  pilotage,  which  is  six  dollars;  twelve  dollars  is  full  pilotage  for  large  or  small 
vessels  up  to  the  Roads  ;  after  that,  there  is  another  pilotage,  at  a  certain  rate,  which  is 
88  cents  per  foot. 


Directions  for  running  from  Cape  Henry  up  the  Bay  to 

Baltimore. 

When  you  come  in  from  sea  and  are  hound  up  the  bay,  bring  Cape 
Henry  light  to  bear  S.  Su  E.  and  steer  N.  N.  W.  about  4  leagues,  which 
will  carry  you  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  the  Middle  ground  that 
lies  between  the  two  capes,  and  when  you  have  Smith's  island  (off  Cape 
Charles)  to  bear  E.  by  S.  you  will  be  to  the  northward  of  the  shoal  part.  If 
you  have  the  wind  ahead,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  to  windward,  you  must  not 
stand  further  to  the  eastward  after  the  light-house  (or  the  cape)  bears  S. 
S.  E.  as  the  western  part  of  the  Middle  ground  is  steep.  In  standing  to 
the  westward,  you  may  go  into  3^  and  4  fathoms  without  danger  ;  but  in 
standing  to  the  eastward,  you  must  not  go  into  less  than  8  fathoms  as  you 
will  be  near  the  Middle  ground.    If  you  wish  to  anchor  at  New  Point 
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Comfort,  which  bears  from  the  cape  about  N.  W.  by  N.  distant  8  leagues, 
you  must  take  care  of  the  spit  that  runs  off  the  point  about  S.  E.  2  miles! 
Keep  to  the  westward  of  this  point  of  sand,  and  you  may  run  in  under  the 
point  and  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  tine  bottom,  where  you  will  be 
secure  from  northerly  or  N.  E.  winds.  In  running  from  York  river,  when 
you  open  Iron  point  east  of  New  point  light,  and  bound  up  the  bay,  you 
will  pass  York  spit,  in  3  fathoms  water.  Alter  you  are  clear  of  the  Mid- 
dle ground,  as  before  directed,  and  have  the  cape  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  and  a 
fair  wind,  you  may  steer  op  the  bay  north  ;  come.not  to  the  westward  of 
north  till  you  have  Gwin's  island  to  bear  W.  to  avoid  a  shoal  called  the 
Wolf  trap,  which  lies  N.  N.  E.  21  leagues  frorn  New  Point  Comfort,  and 
S.  E.  by  E.  1£  league  from  Gwin's  island,  which  is  but  small.  [Gwin's 
island  lies  off  Hills  bay,  north  from  Point  Comfort,  3  leagues  distant.]— 
From  the  Wolf  trap  steer  N.  about  15  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomack.  When  you  have  New  Point  Comfort  to  bear 
west,  you  are  within  10  leagues  of  Watts'  island.  In  running  the  above 
course  and  distance  you  will  have  from  10  to  4  fathoms  before  you  come 
up  with  the  islands.  If  you  should  come  into  3  fathoms  as  you  approach 
these  islands,  you  may  haul  a  little  to  the  westward,  when  you  will  deep- 
en your  water.  Off  Watts'  and  Tangier's  islands  the  soundings  shoal  gra- 
dually. If  you  want  to  go  into  Rappahanock  river,  which  is  about  6 
leagues  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  New  Point  Comfort,  and  1£ 
league  from  Gwin's  island,  you  must,  when  it  bears  about  N.  W.  run  for 
it,  leaving  Piahitank  on  your  larboard  hand,  where  you  will  have  from  7 
to  3  fathoms.  As  you  come  up  with  the  larboard  head  of  the  river,  keep 
your  soundings  on  the  larboard  hand  from  3  to  7  fathoms,  and  not  deepen 
your  water  more  than  7  fathoms  to  the  northward,  to  avoid  a  long  spit  of 
sand  that  runs  off  2  miles  S.  E.  from  the  northern  head  of  the  river,  which 
is  very  steep,*but  keep  round  the  southern  head,  in  the  above  depth  of 
water,  where  you  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  good  bottom,  and  lie  safe 
from  all  winds. 

After  you  are  up  the  bay,  as  far  as  Watts'  island,  and  have  it  to  bear 
about  E.  S.  E.  you  will  deepen  your  water  from  5  fathoms  to  10  and  12, 
mnddy  bottom.  Continue  your  course  N.  until  Watts'  island  bears  S.  E. 
and  "Smith's  point  light  (which  is  the  southern  head  going  into  Potomack 
river)  bears  W.  southerly,  when  you  will  be  in  10  or  12  fathoms  water. 
If  you  deepen  your  water  to  15  or  20  fathoms,  you  will  be  very  near  the 
bad  spit  or  shoal  that  runs  off  from  Smith's  point  into  the  bay  1|  league. 
Keep  your  soundings  into  10  or  ll2- fathoms  on  the  Tangier's  side,  as  be- 
fore directed  ;  you  may  then  haul  up  N.  W.  by  N.  for  Point  Lookout, 
which  is  the  northern  point  of  Potomack  river,  and  come  to  within  1  mile 
of  the  point  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  have  4  and  5  fathoms  wa- 
ter, muddy  bottom.  When  you  are  up  with  Potomack  river,  and  would 
wish  to  harbour,  having  the  wind  down  the  bay,  you  may  run  in  round  s 
Point  Lookout,  giving  it  a  small  birth,  and  anchor,  where  yon  will  be 
sheltered  from  all  northerly  winds. 


•  A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  Smith's  point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Potomack, 
containing  a  fixed  light.  Off  thisjsnint  is  a  shoul,  on  which  a  floating  light  vessel  has 
been  stationed,  in  4^  fathoms  water,  shewing  but  one  light: — It  bears  from  Smith's 
point  light  E.  4  N.  4h  miles. 

Vessels  pnssing  up  or  down  the  bay,  should  avoid  going  between  ttie  light  vessel  and 
Smith'*  point. 
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When  you  are  up  as  far  as  Point  Lookout,  and  have  the  wind  ahead, 
you  have  a  good  channel  to  beat  in,  up  as  far  as  Patuxent  river.  You  may 
stand  on  each  tack  to  4  or  5  fathoms  ;  but  in  standing  to  the  eastward, 
when  you  have  9  or  10  fathoms,  it  is  best  to  tack,  as  the  ground  rises 
suddenly  to  4  or  5  fathoms,  and  then  lessens  into  2,  hard  sand  ;  the  west- 
ern side  is  more  regular.  Your  course  from  Point  Lookout  to  Patuxent 
river,  with  a  fair  wind,  is  N.  by  W.  i  \V.  and  the  distance  5  leagues,  in  7 
and  10  fathoms  water,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  Cordar  point,  which 
is  pretty  bold,  and  makes  the  south  poiut  of  Patuxent  river.  If  the  wind 
is  to  the  northward,  and  you  cannot  get  into  Patuxent  (which  is  often  the 
case)  you  may  run  in  under  Cordar  point,  and  anchor  in  3  or  4  fathoms, 
good  bottom,  and  secure  from  the  wind  down  the  bay. 

Patuxent  is  as  remarkable  a  river  as  any  in  the  bay,  having  very  high 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  with  red  banks  or  clifts.  If  you  go 
into  this  river,  give  Cordar  point  a  small  birth,  and  stand  to  the  uorth- 
ward  till  you  have  the  river  open,  when  you  may  run  in  for  Drum  point, 
which  is  on  your  starboard  hand.  This  is  a  sandy  hold  point,  with  some 
small  bushes  on  it.  Double  this  point,  and  come  to  in  2£  and  3  fathoms 
water,  where  you  will  be  secure  from  all  winds.  In  beating  into  this 
place,  you  may  stand  to  the  north  side  for  the  high  red  clifts  to  3  fathoms, 
and  to  the  south  side  to  5  fathoms  water,  and  in  the  channel  you  will  have 
7  fathoms  water.  W  hen  standing  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  you  will 
see  some  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  above  Drum  point;  as 
soon  as  these  buildings  come  on  with  Drum  point  you  must  tack,  to  avoid 
a  spit  that  runs  off  from  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

If  you  cannot  get  up  the  bay,  you  may  anchor  uuderthe  high  cliffs,  and 
lie  safe  from  northerly  winds  in  4  or  6  fathoms  water. 

If  you  should  harbour  in  Patuxent,  when  you  come  out,  bound  up  the 
bay,  give  the  high  land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  something  of  a 
birth,  and  also  give  Cow  point  a  good  birth,  as  a  large  spit  runs  off  some 
way,  which  is  very  bold.  You  will  have  8  fathoms,  and  before  the  next 
cast  of  your  lead  you  may  be  ashore.  Run  from  Patuxent  into  the  bay 
till  you  have  9  or  10  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be  near  mid-channel. 
Your  course  up  the  bay,  when  in  the  channel,  is  N.  by  VV.  £  W.  to  Pop- 
lar island,  distant  8  or  9  leagues.  In  running  this  course,  you  will  have 
from  10  to  15  fathoms.  When  Sharp's  island  bears  E.  you  may  find  18 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  After  leaving  Patuxent  river,  if  you  intend  to 
go  into  Great  Choptank  river,  you  must  leave  James'  island  (or  point)  on 
your  starboard,  and  Sharp's  island  on  vour  larboard  hand,  giving  both  a 
good  birth,  as  there  are  long  spits  off  from  both  these  places.  After  you 
have  passed  James's  point,  steer  away  about  N.  N.  E.  in  7  and  8  fathoms, 
which  will  carry  you  in  under  Sharp's  island,  where  vou  may  anchor 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  island,  and  lie  secure  from  northerly  and  N.  W. 
winds,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  take  a  pilot  at  this  place.  After  you  are  up 
with  Poplar  island,  and  it  bears  E.  you  may  then  steer  away  about  N.  dis- 
tant 5£  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  Annapolis  river.  After  leav- 
ing Poplar  island,  the  next  you  come  to  is  Kent  island,  between  which 
makes  Wye  river.  If  the  wind  comes  ahead  when  you  are  up  as  far  as 
the  southern  part  of  Kent  island,  you  may  run  in  under  it,  opposite  Pop- 
lar island,  and  anchor  in  G  or  7  fathoms  water,  and  lie  secure  from  all 
winds  except  S.  W. 

The  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  from  Patuxent  to  Annapolis 
river,  is  something  high,  with  several  bays,  such  as  Herring  and  West  ri- 
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ver  bays,  where  the  soundings  are  gradual  on  both  sides.  You  will  have, 
in  running  from  Poplar  island  to  Autiapolis  or  Talley's  point  (which  is  the 
southern  point  of  Annapolis  river)  from  7  to  15  fathoms  water.  Give 
Thomas'  and  Talley's  points  good  births,  as  there  are  long  spits  off  from 
both  places.  If  you  go  into  Annapolis  river,  give  Talley's  point  a  good 
birth,  and  haul  into  the  westward  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  taking 
your  soundings  off  the  south  side  in  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  and  pass 
in  between  Talley's  and  Green  bush  points,  which  you  leave  on  your 
,  starboard  hand,  giving  said  points  a  birtli  of  an  equal  width,  and  run  just 
above  them,  where  you  may  anchor  in  3  and  4  fathoms,  and  lie  secure 
from  all  winds. 

After  you  are  up  with  Annapolis,  and  bound  to  Baltimore,  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  your  course  is  N.  by  E.  about  6  leagues,  which 
will  carry  you  up  to  Baltimore  river.  Come  not  to  the  northward  of 
N.  by  E.  for  fear  of  Rattle  Snake  point  and  the  Bodkin  shoals,  which 
you  leave  on  your  larboard,  and  Swan's  point  on  your  starboard 
hand  ;  this  point  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  to  the  northward  of 
Kent's  island. 

From  Annapolis  to  the  mouth  of  Baltimore  river,  you  will  have  from 
4  to  10  fathoms.  Come  no  nearer  the  western  side  than  4£  or  5  fathoms, 
till  you  have  the  river  open,  at  which  time  S\\  an's  point  bears  about  E.  S  E. 
when  you  may  haul  in  for  the  river.  The  best  mark  is  the  north  point  a 
little  open  with  a  gap  of  woods  on  Sparrow's  point,  which  will  carry  you 
in  3  fathoms  water,  which  is  the  most  you  will  have  in  this  channel,  soft 
bottom.  Keep  these  marks  till  Bodkin  point  bears  S.  S.  W.  then  steer 
W.  or  VV.  by  N.  into  the  river,  giving  North  point  a  birth  of  about  one 
mile.  When  abreast  of  North  point,  steer  away  for  the  White  rocks, 
which  you  will  see  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  until  you  are  abreast 
of  them,  when  you  must  haul  to  the  southward  till  you  bring  Leading 
point  (which  is  high  bluff  woods)  within  two  sails'  breadth  of  Hawkins' 
point,  and  keep  it  till  you  are  almost  abreast  of  the  rocks,  when  you  must 
again  haul  to  the  southward,  till  you  bring  the  said  points  within  a  small 
sail's  breadth  of  each  other,  which  must  lead  you  up  to  Hawkins'  point, 
to  which  give  a  birth  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  several  small 
shoals  of  about  two  fathoms,  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  which  are  steep, 
and  the  channel  between  them  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
When  you  come  up  with  Hawkins'  point,  you  may  steer  away  for  the 
Narrows  (on  whicbthe  fort  stands)  about  N.  W.  by  N.  which  course  has 
nothing  to  obstruct  you  ;  you  will  have  from  2£  to  5  fathoms.  When 
you  are  up  with  the  Narrows,  pass  between  the  two  points,  and  give  the 
larboard  side  a  good  birth,  to  keep  clear  of  a  shoal  just  above  the  Nar- 
rows :  then  haul  to  the  S.  W.  up  for  the  wharves,  on  the  point  which  is 
on  the  starboard  hand,  and  there  anchor,  or  proceed  to  Baltimore.  If 
you  leave  the  point  keep  your  larboard  hand  on  board,  when  you  will 
find  good  bottom,  from  which  you  may  proceed  to  the  wharves,  or  come 
too  with  safety.  (O^F*      chart  of  Chesapeake.) 

Rates  of  Pilotage. 

American  vessels  pay  $3  00  down,  and  $4  00  up,  per  foot. 
Foreign       do.    do.    4  00   do.  4  33  up,  do. 
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Directions  from  New  Point  Comfort  to  Potomack  river. 

From  this  point  a  spit  extends  S.  E.  2  miles,  which  you  will  avoid  by 
mot  going  into  less  than  4  fathoms  water.  About  2£  leagues  N.  N.  E. 
from  New  Point  Comfort,  and  two  leagues  E.  from  Iron  point,  lies  the 
Wolf-trap  rock,  on  which  there  are  12  feet  at  low  water  ;  between  this 
rock  and  Point  Comfort  there  are  8  and  9  fathoms.  From  the  spit, 
wiuch  runs  off  from  New  Point  Comfort,  to  the  entrance  of  Rappaha- 
nock  river,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  and  the  distance  6  leagues.  You  may* 
keep  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water.  Near  to  the  Wolf-trap  rock,  there  are  7 
fathoms. 

From  the  entrance  of  Rappahanock  to  the  flat  which  runs  off  from 
♦Smith  s  point  light  (which  is  the  south  side  of  Potomack  river)  the  course 
is  N.  and  the  distance  6  leagues.  You  may  run  in  5, 6,  or  7  fathoms  water. 
When  you  draw  near  the  shoal  which  runs  off  from  Smith's  point,  you 
should  not  go  into  less  than  7' fathoms.  This  shoal  extends  about  2£  miles 
£.  S.  E.  from  Smith's  island  ;  on  its  extremity  there  are  only  2  fathoms 
water,  and  very  uear  to  it,  eastward,  there  are  10  or  12  fathoms.  The 
mark  for  the  shoalest  part  of  this  sand,  is  a  house  with  a  white  chimney, 
standing  among  the  trees  on  the  shore  within  Smith's  island,  open  to  the 
northward  of  the  island,  and  bearing  west.  When  this  house  be.irs  W. 
by  N.  you  are  to  the  southward  of  the  extremity  of  the  shoal  ;  and  when 
it  bear*  W.  by  S.  you  are  to  the  northward  of  it.  That  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  danger  of  this  shoal,  in  going  either  up  or  down  the 
Chesapeake,  is  the  broken  islands  which  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  the  flats  of  sand  which  extend  from  5  to  8  miles  to  the  westward 
from  them. 

The  Tangier  islands  lie  to  the  southward  of  Cooper's  island,  and  the 
Tangier  islands  and  Watts's  island  make  the  entrance  of  Pocomoke  bay, 
which  bay  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Potomack  river  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland  ;  its  entrance  is  form- 
ed by  Smith's  point  on  the  south  side,  and  Point  Lookout  on  the  north 
side  ;  the  distance  between  these  two  points  is  about  3J  leagues.  On 
Smith's  point  is  a  light-house,  as  described  in  page  221. 

If  you  are  bound  to  St.  Mary's  river,  you  must  give  Point  Lookout,  and 
also  the  shore  about  it,  a  good  birth  ;  and  when  you  approach  St.  George's 
island,  you  must  keep  nearer  to  the  main  than  to  the  shoal,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  island.  Your  course  into  the  river  is  N.  W.  and  as  it 
is  all  open  to  your  view,  you  may  anchor  where  you  please  in  5  or  6  fa- 
thoms water. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Wicocomack  in  Potomack  river,  your  course  from 
the  east  end  of  St.  George's  island  to  Ragged  point  is  N.  W.  j  W.  and 
the  distance  4  leagues.  On  the  south  or  larboard  side,  there  are  flats  ly- 
ing off  from  the  shore,  which  in  some  places  extend  one  mile  ;  come  no 
nearer  to  them  than  7  fathoms  :  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  you  will 
have  11,  10,  13,  10.  and  8  fathoms.  You  must  give  Ragged  point  a  good 
birth,  to  avoid  the  shoal,  which  extends  from  it  nearly  one  mile  From 
Ragged  point  to  Clement's  island  your  course  is  W.  \  N.  and  the  distance 
2  leagues.  In  the  middle  of  the  channel  you  will  have  G,  5,  4$,  and  7 
fathoms  water.  On  the  south  side,  a  little  below  Clement's  island,  is  No- 
mine bay  From  abreast  oi  Clement's  island  steer  W.  N.  W.  in  6,  5, and 
4  fathoms  water,  until  you  have  Wicocomack  river  open  ;  then  pass  pret- 

•  Se«  note  to  page  221. 
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ty  near  to  the  island,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  in  ordej 
to  avoid  the  shoal  which  runs  off  from  the  point  on  the  west  side.  Steer 
about  north  into  the  river,  and  anchor  on  the  south  side  of  Newton's 
point,  in  5  or  4£  fathoms  water. 


Directions  from  Potomack  river  to  Patuxent  river. 

From  Point  Lookout  a  flat  runs  off  a  considerable  way,  which  you  must 
be  careful  to  avoid,  by  not  coming  any  nearer  to  it  than  7  or  8  fathoms 
water.  Opposite  this  point,  the  flat  of  Tangier  islands  extends  so  far  to 
the  westward  as  to  narrow  the  channel  of  the  Chesapeake  to  about  4| 
miles.  This  part  of  the  flat  is  steep,  and  has  13  fathoms  close  to  it.— - 
About  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Point  Lookout  is  Point  Again, 
off  which  above  2  miles,  there  lies  a  shoal.  About  3  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward  of  Point  Again,  is  Cordar  point.  Between  them,  7  or  8  fathoms 
is  a  good  depth  to  keep  in  ;  near  to  the  flat  on  the  east  side,  there  are 
10,  16,  9,  and  11  fathoms. 

Cordar  point  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Patuxent  river  : 
the  ground  is  low  and  sandy,  and  has  some  straggling  trees  standing  on  it. 
From  this  point  a  flat  extends  to  the  eastward,  and  also  to  the  northward. 
On  the  north  side  of  this  river  there  are  high  hills,  called  Clifts,  with 
trees  on  them  ;  and  from  this  side  also  a  flat  extends,  but  the  shoalings  on 
each  side  of  the  channel  are  gradual  and  the  ground  soft.  In  the  middle 
of  the  channel  there  are  8  fathoms  water.  Higher  up  is  Rously's  point 
on  the  south  side,  and  Drum  point  on  the  north  side  ;  the  latter  is  a  low 
sandy  point.  You  may  anchor  without  these  points,  or  you  may  go  fur- 
ther up  the  river,  always  observing  the  following  general  rule  in  all  the 
deep  bays  throughout  Virginia  and  Maryland,  namely— to  every  point, 
more  especially  where  the  land  is  low,  give  a  good  birth  in  passing,  be* 
cause  spits  or  flats  of  sand  extend  from  them,  and  consequently  the  water 
is  shoal  in  such  places. 


Directions  for  going  from  Cape  Henry  or  Lynn  Haven  Bay, 

to  York  River. 

As  Cape  Henry  S.  S.  E.  would  lead  you  near  the  tail  of  the  Middle 
ground,  and  as  the  proceeding  with  it  at  S.  E.  would  carry  you  on  the  tail 
and  north  edge  of  the  Horse-shoe,  your  keeping  the  cape  on  any  bearing 
between  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  will  carry  you  through  between  the  two  shoals. 
On  the  tail,  and  along  the  north  side  of  the  Horse-shoe,  the  shoalings  are 
gradual.  With  Cape  Henry  bearing  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  E.  by  S.  steer  N.  N. 
W.  or  N.  W.  by  N".  until  you  bring  Cape  Charles  to  bear  E.  by  N.  you 
are  then  to  the  northward  of  the  Horse-shoe,  and  may  steer  N.  W.  or 
N.  VV.  by  W.  according  as  you  have  the  wind  and  tide.  As  the  ebb  sets 
strong  out  of  the  Chesapeake  over  the  Horse-shoe,  you  must  not,  with  a 
northerly  wind  and  ebb  tide,  approach  any  nearer  to  the  shoal  than  5  or 
6  fathoms  water.  When  you  have  brought  New  Point  Comfort  to  bear 
N.  and  Black  river  point  to  bear  S.  by  W.  you  are  fhen  on  the  tail 
of  York  spit,  in  3  fathoms  water.    When  you  are  a  little  above  Long 
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isle,  you  must  not  come  any  nearer  to  the  shore  than  5  fathoms,  until  you 
enter  the  river  above  the  marsh  ;  then  keep  in  9  or  i  0  fathoms,  and  run 
up  and  anchor  between  York  and  Gloucester,  in  what  depth  you  please. 

With  a  contrary  wind,  stand  towards  the  Horse-shoe  in  4\  or  5  fathoms, 
and  from  it  into  6£  or  7  fathoms,  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  entrance  of 
Pocasan,  where  there  is  a  gut  of  7  fathoms,  which  runs  close  to  the  en- 
trance ;  you  should  therefore  be  careful  to  avoid  going  too  far  in,  and 
thereby  getting  on  the  tail  that  extends  from  Toes  marsh.  When  you 
have  got  thus  far  up,  you  should  go  no  nearer  to  the  shore  on  this  side, 
than  7  or  6|  fathoms  all  the  way  up  to  York  Town.  On  the  other  side, 
you  should  not  stand  any  nearer  to  the  small  isles  on  York  spit,  than  10  or 
11  fathoms  :  close  to  the  tail  of  this  spit  there  are  6  fathoms :  close  to 
the  middle  of  it  there  are  1 0  fathoms  ;  and  close  to  it,  abreast  of  the  isl- 
ands, you  will  have  13  fathoms,  and  before  you  can  get  another  cast  of 
the  lead,  you  will  be  ashore.  W  hen  you  have  entered  the  river,  you 
must  not  come  any  nearer  to  the  flat  than  8  or  9  fathoms  water.  This 
flat  extends  from  the  north  shore  almost  one-third  over  the  river. 


#Cape  Hatteras. 

This  Cape  lies  about  S.  S.  E.  37  leagues  from  Cape  Henry  ;  between 
them  lie  the  inlets  of  Currituck,  which  is  shoal,  and  New  inlet,  on  which 
are  10  feet  water.  About  6  leagues  N.  by  E.  from  the  Cape  lie  the 
Thimble  shoals,  on  which  are  3  and  4\  fathoms  water,  extending  N.  by 
W.  and  S.  by  E.  about  3  miles,  and  is  about  3  miles  wide.  The  inner 
edge  of  this  shoal  is  about  3  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  soundings  be- 
tween them,  9,  10,  and  7  fathoms.  About  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the 
north  end  of  this  shoal,  and  3  miles  S.  E.  from  the  north  end  of  Hatteras 
island,  there  lie  some  small  knowls,  on  which  are  only  9  feet  at  low 
water. 

Cape  Hatteras  shoals  extend  8  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
with  5  and  6  fathoms  on  the  extreme  parts.  The  most  dangerous 
shoal  lies  in  lat.  33°  11'  N.  the  middle  of  which  is  4  miles  distant  from 
the  cape,  and  has  barely  9  feet  water.  This  is  called  the  Diamond  shoal, 
between  which  and  the  cape  there  is  a  good  passage  for  small  vessels, 
in  moderate  weather,  or  when  the  wind  is  off  the  land,  but  it  would  be 
always  safest  to  go  round  the  shoal  iu  10,  H,  and  15  fathoms. 

•  On  the  pitch  of  this  Cape  (which  is  iow  sandy  lamO  a  light-house  is  erected  95  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  containing  a  fixed  light,  which  is  painted  white ;  there  is  a 
good  channel  3  miles  from  the  light,  keeping  th*«  land  on  board  ;  the  light  bears  fmn»  the 
S.  W.  part  of  the  outer  shoals.  N.  by  W.  j  W.  and  from  the  S.  E.  part,  N.  W.  di»tant 
3  leagues— from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  middle  shoals,  within  which  vessels  bound  along 
the  coast  generally  pas*,  the  lip,ht  beats  N.N.  W. 

The  light  at  Cape  Hatteras,  being  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  6ea,  will  he  seen  from 
a  considerable  distance  without  the  outer  shoals,  and  to  a  vewl  steering  lor  Or  r  a  rock, 
W.  by  N.— W.  N.  W.  or  even  N.  W.  by  W.  the  lieht  on  the  Cape  will  first  show,  and 
will  continue  to  be  seen  till  aAer  the  light  appears  within  the  bar. 

The  point  of  Cape  Hatteras  having  made  out  into  the  sea  since  the  light-house  was 
built,  the  light  now  stands  IJ  mile  bark  from  the  point  of  land  that  makes  out  from  it. 

Though  the  bearings  of  the  Brown  at  Shell  Castle  island  from  Orracock  bar,  has  been 
stated  yet  it  is  not  expected  that  any  vessel  will  attempt  to  rross  in  the  night;  it  has 
been  mentioned  merely  that  the  mast'  r.  in  coming  up  with  the  bar  in  the  night,  may  be 
enabled  thereby  to  take  that  situation  which  may  be  most  favourable  for  receiving  a 
pilot,  and  crossing  ia  the  morning. 
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The  light-house  at  Cape  Hatteras  exhibits  a  fine  light  when  in  order, 
and  can  be  seen  very  plainly  in  9  and  10  fathoms  water  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  shoals,  when  only  to  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  when  on 
board  a  large  vessel,  it  might  be  seen  in  20  or  25  fathoms.  The  soundings 
from  the  cape  are  2,  3,  4,  4 J,  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms,  and  then  deepens  to 
9,  on  the  S.  8.  £.  part. 

It  is  high  water  at  Cape  Hatteras  shoals,  on  full  and  change  of  the  moon, 
at  3  o'clock  and  45  minutes,  and  the  tide  flows  from  4  to  5  feet,  being  go- 
verned by  the  winds  in  the  offing,  and  in  easterly  gales  it  runs  several  feet 
higher.  W.  S.  W.  from  Cape  Hatteras,  8  leagues  distant,  is  Ocracock 
inlet,  on  which  are  12  feet  water.  • 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  Cape  Henry  the  ground  is  fine  sand,  and  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Henry,  coarse  sand  with  some  shells  among  it. 


#Cape  Lookout. 

Cape  Lookout  lies  in  34°  37'  N.  lat.  and  76°  33'  W.  long,  and  the  cape 
woods  (where  is  a  light-house)  in  lat.  34°  39'  N.  and  long.  76°  32*  W. 
The  shoals  extend  from  the  cape  8  miles,  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  being 
broken  ground  as  far  as  lat.  34 *  28'  N.  In  that  lat.  there  are  14  fa- 
thoms water,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  soundings  are  gra- 
dual, 95  fathoms  ;  the  tracks  are  faithfully  laid  down  in  the  chart  (pub- 
lished by  the  author)  together  with  all  the  soundings  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  shoal  to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  outer  part  of  Cape  Lookout  shoals  lie  S.  W.  £  W.  22  leagues 
from  Cape  Hatteras,  and  22  leagues  S.  W,  f  W.  from  the  outer  part  of 
Cape  Hatteras  shoals.  Seven  miles  from  Cape  Lookout  Light  lies  a  shoal 
which  is  dry  at  low  water,  bearing  S.  £  £.  from  the  light ;  the  sea  breaks 
constantly  S.  £.  from  this  shoal  for  the  distance  of  two  miles,  which  is 
the  S.  E.  point  of  breakers.  Between  this  shoal  and  the  shore  there  are 
numerous  spots  on  which  are  \  \  and  \\  fathoms  ;  south  of  this  shoal  the 
least  water  is  2£  fathoms.  On  the  eastern  part  of  Cape  Lookout  shoals 
there  are  24  fathoms,  near  them  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  are 
4,  5,  and  9  fathoms. 

Old  Topsail  inlet,  or  entrance  to  Beaufort,  lies  about  3  leagues  W.  N. 
W.  from  Cape  Lookout.  It  has  2 J  fathoms  water,  but  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance  is  formed  by  a  long  spit,  extending  westward.  The  channel 
in  lies  first  N .  E.  by  E.  and  then  alters  gradually  round  the  flat,  which 
extends  from  the  larboard  or  western  side  to  the  N.  N.  VV.  In  proceed- 
ing up  to  Beaufort,  you  will  have  3,  4,  and  3  fathoms  in  the  channel,  and 
may  anchor  iu  3  fathoms  at  low  water. 

If  you  wish  to  come  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Lookout,  after  making 
Beaufort,  keep  along  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  until  you 
come  up  with  the  point  of  sand  forming  a  pretty  good  harbour,  with  the 
wind  from  the      W.  to  E.  for  small  vessels  ;  if  bound  to  the  northward 

*  Cape  Lookout  light-house  contains  a  fixed  light,  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  : 
the  tower  is  wood,  painted  in  stripes  horizontal,  alternately  red  and  white.  At  a  dis- 
tance it  has  the  appearance  of  a  ship  of  war  with  her  sails  clewed  up.  The  light  may 
be  seen  from  the  outer  end  of  Cape  Lookout  shoals,  but  vessels  passing  it,  ought  rather 
*•  trust  to  the  lead  than  to  making  the  light. 
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keep  as  neaf  as  you  can  judge  the  same  distance,  or  a  little  less  from  the 
beach,  until  you  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  you  will  at 
that  distance  have  not  less  than  a  quarter  less  three  ;  then  keep  N.  E. 
and  you  will  deepen  to  6  and  6  fathoms  in  a  few  minutes. 

W.  10  leagues  from  Cape  Lookout  lies  Bougue  inlet,  on  which  are  8 
feet  water  :  \V.  by  S.  \  S.  4{  leagues  from  Bougue  inlet,  lies  New  river, 
on  which  you  have  8  feet  water  :  S.  W.  |  W.  6  leagues  from  New  river 
lies  New  Topsail  inlet,  on  which  are  lu  feet  water.  S.  W.  }  W.  from 
New  Topsail  inlet,  3  leagues  distant,  you  make  Deep  inlet,  on  which  are 
10  feet  water.  S.  S.  W.  from  Deep  inlet,  6  leagues,  lies  New  inlet,  on 
which  are  7  feet  water.  This  inlet  Ss  between  the  sea  coast  and  N.  E. 
end  of  Smith's  island.  It  will  admit  vessels  drawing  6  feet,  and  is 
about  two  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  having  7  feet  water  at  full  tide  over 
the  bar.  It  continues  its  breadth  to  the  flat,  and  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  21  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  14  miles  from  Wilmington,  to  which 
town  vessels  drawing  10  or  11?  feet  can  reach  without  any  risk.  S.  by 
E.  8  leagues  from  the  New  inlet,  will  carry  you  into  16  fathoms  S.  from 
the  Frying  Pan  shoals.  You  may  then  keep  to  the  westward  till  the 
light  on  Bald  head  bears  N.  by  W.  J  W.  when  you  will  be  clear  of  Cape 
Fear  shoals. 


Directions  for  Cape  Fear  ligfit-housc. 

Bald  Head,  a  noted  bluff  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  is  at  the 
S.  V\  .  end  of  Smith's  island,  which,  with  Oak  island,  ibrms  the  main  en- 
trance into  the  river.  Oak  island  is  long  and  narrow.  On  the  bar,  at 
high  tide,  you  have  14\  feet,  and  it  rises  5  feet. 

The  light-house  on  Bald  Head  is  painted  black,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  beacon  on  Federal  point,  from  which  it  bears  about  S.  S.  W.  It 
stands  one  mile  from  the  sea,  is  90  feet  high,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 
The  lamps  are  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  50  feet  above  the 
tops  of  the  trees  which  stand  on  the  hills  between  the  light  and  the  sea. 
The  iron  lamp  is  10  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  15  feet  9  inches 
in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 

From  the  point  of  the  cape  the  lighthouse  bears  N.  W.  distance  four 
miles,  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  Frying  Pan  shoal,  N.  W.  by  N.  J 
N.  5  leagues. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  to  strangers,  that,  in  passing  the  shoals, 
especially  in  a  dark  night,  it  is  most  prudent  to  steer  west,  in  lat.  33°  20' 
or  26  at  most,  until  they  shoal  their  water  to  7  or  8  fathoms ;  by  doing 
this,  they  may  be  sure  of  being  to  the  westward  of  the  bar. 

Your  course  from  Cape  Fear  bar,  when  in  9  fathoms  water,  to  clear 
Cape  Koman  shoal,  is  S»  W.  and  distance1 72  miles.  When  sailing  towards 
these  coasts,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  nearly  a  degree  to  the  southward  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place  you  intend  to  make,  until  you  reckon  yourself  on  the 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  when  you  must  be  directed  by  judgment,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Do  not,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  sail  to  the 
northward  of  33°  20'  ;  or  at  the  highest  33°  25'  until  you  obtain  10  fa 
thorns  water.  In  this  depth  you  will  be  within  the  south  or  outer  end  of 
the  Frying  Pan  shoal,  which  lies  in  latitude  33°  36'.  In  approaching  the 
coast,  in  33°  20  your  first  soundings  will  be^from  30  to  35  fathoms  ;  in 
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this  depth  you  will  be  very  near  to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  you 
will  have  fine  grey  sand,  with  black  spots,  when  you  get  into  17  fathoms, 
there  is  a  long  flat  in  this  depth  of  water.  In  steering  west  you  will, 
for  the  first  5  or  6  leagues,  shoalen  the  water  very  little.  When  you 
come  in  14  fathoms,  you  shoalen  your  water  quicker,  but  gradually.  You 
will  see  the  land  from  10  fathoms  water,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  and 
may  then  be  sure  that  you  are  within  the  Frying  Pan,  from  the  outside  of 
this  shoal.  To  the  westward  of  northwest  no  land  can  be  seen,  when 
without  the  shoals. 

The  currents  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  are  governed  mostly  by 
the  wind — during  the  summer  months,  the  prevailing  winds  are  south- 
westerly, and  the  currents  then  set  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  to  the 
eastward,  and  when  the  southerly  winds  cease  blowing,  it  changes 
suddenly  to  the  contrary  direction,  which  is  a  sure  precursor  of  a  north- 
east wind. 

The  land  on  Cape  Lookout  is  very  low,  and  cannot  be  seen  more  than 
a  league  in  the  clearest  weather  from  on  board  a  small  vessel. 

[We  decline  giving  directions  for  sailing  into  many  ports  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  all  the  harbours  are  barred,  and  always  subject  to  alteration  by 
every  gale,  particularly  in  the  equinoctial  storms  ;  but  the  bars  create 
only  a  part  of  the  danger  in  sailing  into  those  ports  ;  it  is  the  vast  bed  of 
shoals  that  lie  within  the  bars,  with  their  innumerable  small  channels 
which  give  to  tide  so  many  different  directions  that  even  the  pilots, 
who  live  on  the  spot,  find  it  difficult  to  carry  a  vessel  in  without  some 
accident.] 


The  North  Bar  of  the  New  Inlet. 

To  enter,  the  marks  are,  to  bring  the  west  end  of  Buzzard's  bay  point 
of  sand  on  H.  Kelly's  large  white  house  in  Smithville,  and  the  bearings 
will  be  S.  W.  by  W.  keeping  the  point  of  Smithville  with  these  bear- 
ings until  over  the  bar,  then  keep  the  spit  of  sand  or  beach  that  makes 
off  from  Federal  point  close  on  board,  which  will  carry  you  into  the 
river  channel,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  all  along  this  sand,  in  three 
and  four  fathoms  water.  On  this  bar  there  are  10  feet  at  low,  and  14 
at  high  water. 


The  Old  Bar  at  New  Inlet,  or  as  now  called  the  South  Bar. 

In  running  in  when  the  beacon  on  Federal  point  bears  W.  or  W.  by  S. 
you  will  make  a  thick  and  high  hummock  of  woods,  called  Merryck's 
wood  bluff,  before  you  make  the  beacon  ;  but  should  the  beacon  bear  to 
the  north  of  west,  you  will  make  the  beacon  and  bluff  at  the  same 
time,  the  former  of  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather,  about  15  mijes 
from  a  ship's  deck,  in  about  10  or  1 1  fathoms  water,  and  when  first  dis- 
covered has  the  appearance  of  a  distant  sail.    As  you  approach  the  bea- 
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con,  the  water  becomes  gradually  shoal.  In  4  to  5  fathoms  water  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  beacon  bearing  W.  S.  W.  to  W.  there  is  good  an- 
chorage, soft  bottom. 

In  running  in,  bring  the  beacon  on  with  the  south  end  of  the  barracks, 
which  you  will  continue  until  over  the  bar,  and  near  the  beach,  and  so 
along  the  beach,  until  you  are  in  the  river.  On  the  bar,  at  high  water,  1 1 
to  12  feet,  at  low  water  6  feet  only.  The  depth  of  water  and  channel, 
however,  are  subject  to  variation,  so  that  it  is  not  adviseable  for  strangers, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  run  in  without  a  pilot. 

The  beacon  on  Federal  point  is  40  feet  high,  painted  white,  and  stands 
on  the  main  land,  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river. 


The  Main  Bar  of  Cape  Fear  River. 

Vessels  running  down  from  the  westward  should  not  approach  nearer 
the  Middle  ground  than  lo  bring  the  cape  (which  is" the  most  eastem  part 
of  the  Bald  head  woods)  to  bearE.  by  N.  when  you  bring  the  light-house 
to  bear  N.  £  E.  in  about  4  fathoms  water,  steer  immediately  for  the  light- 
house, which  will  be  a  little  open  to  the  eastward  of  a  pole  beacon  with 
a  cask  on  the  top  painted  black — A  continuation  of  this  course  will  carry 
you  clear  of  the  Fingers,  when  you  will  see  a  buoy  ahead  or  a  little  on 
the  larboard  bow,  which  you  will  pass,  leaving  it  on  the  larboard  hand  ; 
as  soon  as  you  leave  the  buoy,  steer  N.  W.  or  keep  the  breakers  close 
on  board  the  larboard  side,  when  you  will  lull'  or  bear  away,  as  the  water 
may  deepen  or  become  more  shoal,  to  be  ascertained  by  heaving  the  lead. 
This  will  carry  you  clear  of  a  long  sand  shoal  that  makes  off  the  point  of 
Bald  head,  which  is  dangerous  to  ground  upon,  as  the  flood  tide  sets  di- 
rectly over  .md  breaks  upon  it  with  the  wind  from  the  S.  W.  In  ap- 
proaching Bald  head  caution  is  necessary,  as  the  shoals  on  both  sides  are 
very  steep,  frequently  from  6  to  3  fathoms  at  one  cast  of  the  lead.  Keep 
close  to  this  sh*al  by  sounding  as  above  directed,  until  you  reach  Oak 
island,  when  you  may  steer  direct  for  Smithville.  Outside  of  the  bar,  in 
5  or  6  fathoms  water,  the  light-house  bearing  N.  there  is  good  anchorage 
in  soft  bottom.  There  is  on  the  bar  at  low  water  10  feet,  and  at  high  wa- 
ter 14£  feet ;  and  the  sea  is  scarcely  ever  so  rough  as  to  prevent  a  pilot*? 
boarding  a  vessel  at  the  buoy. 


The  Western  or  Oak  Island  Channel, 

Is  to  bring  the  point  of  Oak  island  to  bear  N.  E.  by  E.  keeping  this 
course  until  you  get  close  in  with  the  beach,  thence  along  the  beach  until 
you  pass  Oak  island.  There  are  7  feet  at  low,  and  1 1  feet  at  high  water 
on  this  bar. 


Other  directions  for  Oak  Island  Channel. 
Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  9  feet  water,  running  into  Wilmingto* 
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through  Oak  island  channel,  may  bring  the  easternmost  part  of  the  lump 
of  trees  on  the  east  end  of  Oak  island  to  bear  N.  £.  by  E.  and  run  for  it, 
which  will  carry  them  over  in  the  best  of  the  water,  7£  feet  at  low  wa- 
ter, and  1 1  feet  at  high  water ;  as  soon  as  you  deepen  your  water  over 
the  bar,  steer  for  the  end  of  the  sandy,  point  of  Oak  island  till  close  up 
with  it,  then  steer  E.  S.  E.  for  opening  Cape  creek,  till  you  deepen  into  4 
fathoms,  then  haul  up  N.  or  N.  N.  W.  along  the  beach  until  you  get  up 
with  Fort  Johnson,  where  you  may  anchor. 


RATES  OF  PILOTAGE  for  Cape  Fear  Bars  and  River. 


BARS. 


For  vesscls»drawiog 


Open  Boat. 

Decked. 

6 

feet,  and  under  7 

feet,         $5  60 

$8  58 

7 

«a  • 

s 

6  25 

9  37 

8 

m  — 

9 

7  25 

10  87 

9 

10 

8  37 

12  55 

10 

—  a 

11 

-4       10  00 

15  00 

11 

—  - 

12 

12  00 

18  00 

12 

124 

13  33 

19  99 

12A 

13 

14  27 

21  40 

13 

—  * 

134 

15  33 

22  99 

13A 

14 

16  53 

24  89 

14 

144 

17  73 

26  59 

14i 

15 

21  80 

32  70 

15 

154 

23  10 

34  66 

15* 

•  - 

16 

25  5 

37  67 

16 

164 

-   ,    26  70 

16* 

•  • 

17 

26  60 

17 

—  • 

"4 

32  70 

m 

18 

39  26 

18 

•  • 

184 

42  00 

184 

•  • 

19 

44  80 

19 

m  m 

194 

43  65 

194 

20 

52  50 

That  30  per  cent,  upoo  the  present  established  rates  of  pilotage,  as  above,  be  allowed 
to  decked  boats,  piloting  vessels  into  this  port  and  out  to  sea  (which  is  comprised  in  the 
last  column.) 

For  the  RIVER^  from  Fort  Johnson  to  Wilmington 
For  vessels  drawing 


6 

feet,  and  under 

7  feet, 

-      $7  00 

7 

8 

8  00 

8 

- 

9 

9  00 

9 

• 
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From  Fort  Johnson  to  Brunswiek,  or  front  Brunswick  to  Wilmington,  or  vice  ©er*7,one 
half  the  pilotage  from  Fort  Johnson  to  Wilmington. 

From  Fort  Johnson  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  from  Five  Fathom  Hole  to  Brunswick,  from 
Brunswick  to  Campbell's  island,  and  from  Campbell's  island  to  Wilmington,  or  vice 
rerta,  one  fourth  of  the  pilotage  from  Fort  Johnson  to  Wilmington. 
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From  Cape  Fear  to  Georgetown. 

:  Georgetown  entrance  is  18  leagues  S.  W.  £  W.  from  Cape  Fear  ;  be- 
tween lies  a  bank,  on  which  there  are  5  fathoms  water.  The  north  end 
of  this  bank  lies  about  b\  leagues  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Cape  Fear  ;  it  thence 
extends  S.  W.  £  S.  8£  leagues.  The  inner  or  N.  W.  side  of  this  bank  is 
about  4  leagues  from  the  shore  ;  near  to  this  edge,  there  are  10,  9,  and  8 
fathoms  water  ;  it  shoals  gradually,  as  you  advance  towards  the  shore  ; 
this  is  called  Long  bay.  Near  to  the  north  end  of  this  bank,  there  are  10 
fathoms  ;  along  its  S.  E.  side  there  are  8, 7,  and  6  fathoms  ;  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  bank  there  are  several  shoals. 

In  sailing  to  Little  river  inlet,  which  divides  North  from  South  Caro- 
lina, you  pass  Lockwood's  Folly  inlet,  which  lies  W.  from  Cape  Fear 
light  3f  leagues  distant.  The  land  appears  broken,  and  contains  no 
safe  harbour,  • 

In  continuing  your  course  towards  Georgetown,  several  other  inlets 
may  be  discovered  in  clear  weather,  and  at  length  you  pass  North  inlet, 
about  3  leagues  from  Georgetown  light-house  ;  this  inlet  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  North  island,  on  which  island  the  light-house  is  situated  ; 
the  entrance  into  this  inlet  is  from  the,  northward,  the  south  breaker 
forming  nearly  a  crescent,  runs  apparently  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet : 
there  is  generally  not  less  than  six  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  but 
the  depth  varies  with  the  direction  and  violence  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
The  direction  of  this  channel  has  been  within  a  few  years  considerably, 
though  gradually  changed  by  the  elongation  and  curve  of  the  south  break- 
er throwing  the  channel  more  to  the  northward  :  in  entering  it  in  its  pre- 
sent situation,  Georgetown  light-house  will  bear  about  8.  by  W.  distant  3 
leagues ;  a  small  but  distinct  sand  hill  (the  most  northern  on  the  north 
end  of  North  island)  S.  W.  £  S.  the  most  southern  building  on  the  south 
end  of  the  opposite  island  W.  by  S. ;  you  may  then  run  in  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  breakers,  rounding  along  the  edge  of  the  south  breaker, 
and  thus  passing  between  the  breakers  into  the  harbour.    The  flood  tide 
comes  in  from  the  S.  E.^and  sets  across  the  S.  breaker,  towards  the  N. 
breaker.    On  the  N.  end  of  North  island,  about  3  leagues  from  the  light, 
there  is  a  village  of  about  20  or  30  dwelling  houses  (a  summer  residence) 
which  is  distinctly  seen  from  sea,  and  often  mistaken  for  Sullivan's  island 
near  Charleston  ;  there  are  several  houses  on  the  N.  point  of  the  oppo- 
site island.    To  small  vessels  this  inlet  affords  a  safe  harbour  :  there  are 
two  passages  leading  from  it  up  to  Georgetown,  but  from  the  shoalaess  of 
the  water  they  cannot  be  conveniently  navigated  except  by  boats  ;  in  cases 
of  necessity,  however,  vessels  of  6  or  7  feet  draught  may  be  navigated 
with  some  delay  through  the  most  southern,  which  is  the  deepest  passage 
into  the  bay,  or  river,  leading  to  the  town. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  Georgetown  harbour. 

The  light-house  is  situated  in  latitude  33°  13%  and  is  erected  on  the 
southern  point  of  North  island,  on  a  low  sandy  spot  ;  this  island  is  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  :  the  light-house  is  a  lofty,  cir- 
cular, white  tower.  In  approaching  it  from  the  northward,  the  harbour 
is  shut  out  from  view  by  North  island,  and  the  light-house  appears  to  be 
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•itoated  io  a  low  wood.  The  light-house  hears  N.  }  W.  from  the  east- 
ernmost part  of  Cape  Roman  shoal,  1 1  miles  distant,  and  N.  by  E.  £  E. 
from  the  southwestern  part,  20  miles  distant.  In  passing  the  light,  either 
northerly  or  southerly,  vessels  will  find  5  fathoms  water,  within  five 
miles  of  the  land ;  on  this  shoal  there  are  about  7i  feet  at  low  water, 
about  12  feet  at  high  water,  and  5  fathoms  all  round  it.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  into  the  harbour  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  light ;  vessels 
drawing  from  7  to  8  feet  water  may  (if  a  pilot  cannot  be  procured)  enter 
nev  high  water,  by  bringing  the  light-house  to  bear  N.  J  W.  and  running 
directly  for  it  till  within  100  fathoms  of  the  land  ;  they  will  then  have 
deep  water  on  both  sides  for  several  miles  up  the  bay.  Several  buoys 
are  anchored  on  the  bar,  to  mark  the  best  water ;  in  sailing  by  these,  the 
following  directions  must  be  observed  ;  the  first  buoy  (the  most  southern) 
is  on  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  south  breaker— this,  in  entering  the  harbour, 
you  keep  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  the  second  buoy  is  on  the  N.  W.  point 
of  the  north  breaker,  which  you  keep,  in  entering,  on  the  starboard  hand, 
and  continue  your  course  to  the  third  buoy,  which  is  on  the  N.  W.  point 
of  the  Newcome  shoal ;  this  buoy  you  must  also  keep  on  the  starboard 
hand.  The  channel  here  trends  to  the  eastward  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  fourth  buoy  ;  you  then  give  this  last  a  birth  to  the  westward, 
or  larboard,  and  steer  about  N.  N.  W.  directly  into  the  harbour.  Ves- 
sels drawing  1 1  feet  water  may,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pilot,  pass  secure- 
ly through  this  channel  without  the  aid  of  spring  tides.  There  is  also  an 
entrance  which  lies  to  the  northward,  under  the  southern  point  of  North 
island  (as  before  described)  near  the  light-house;  through  this,  if  a  pi- 
lot be  procured,  vessels  drawing  8  or  9  feet  water  may  be  brought  with 
safety.  Vessels  at  sea  will  find  deep  water,  and  when  the  wind  is  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  convenient  and  safe  anchorage  near  the  land, 
about  l£  or  2  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  light-house.  A  common  flood 
tide  rises  nearly  four  feet ;  it  is  high  water  on  the  bar  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  about  7  o'clock. 

NOTE.— Georgetown  light-house  it  situated  on  North  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Win- 
yaw  bay,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 


Cape  Roman. 

Cape  Roman  is  very  low  land  ;  it  has  neither  tree  nor  bush,  and  ap- 
pears, when  seen  at  a  distance,  to  be  a  sand  left  dry  by  the  tide.*  From 
the  south  entrance  of  Santee  river,  to  about  two  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  RoT 


*  A  wind-mill  is  erected  on  the  point  of  Cape  Roman,  which  at  a  distance,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  light-house,  especially  in  hazy  weather,  will  easily  deceive  strangers, 
who,  from  want  of  exact  latitude  in  approaching  the  coast,  may  mistake  it  for  Charles- 
ton light-house.  In  falling  in  with  this  wind-mill,  you  must  not  come  into  lese  than  7 
fathoms  water,  bringing  it  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  Then  you  are  abreast  of  the  Cape  Shoals, 
and  Charleston  light-house  will  bear  W.  S.  W.  about  15  leagues.  In  consequence  of  its 
Resemblance  to  the  light-house,  it  has  engaged  the  notice  of  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  who  have  passed  a  resolution  appointing  certain  persons  to  fix  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction upoii  the  building,  to  prevsnt  the  repetition  of  accidents  to  vessel*  on  that  coast. 
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man,  there  is  a  shoal  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
land  ;  the  S.  E,  point  of  it  lies  about  5  leagues  S.  by  E.  from  George- 
town light-house,  and  the  S.  W.  point  lies  about  2  J  leagues  S.  E.  from 
Cape  Roman.  Close  to  this  dangerous  sand  there  are  4  and  3  fathoms  ; 
the  land  is  so  low,  that  you  cannot  see  it  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  shoal. 

The  outer  shoal  of  Cape  Roman  bears  (as  described  in  page  233)  S.  £ 
E.  and  S.  by  VV.  £  W.  from  Georgetown  light-house ;  the  entrance  of 
Saotee  river  lies  between  the  shoal  uud  the  light-bouse.  The  south  en- 
trance is  2i  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  Georgetown  river,  and  3 
leagues  from  Cape  Roman.  Ships  that  fall  in  with  the  shoals  of  George- 
town entrance,  should  not  come  into  less  than  4  fathoms  water ;  and  al- 
though the  muddiness  of  the  water  is  apt  to  frighten  strangers,  there  is 
no  real  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  land  here  is  low,  and  appears, 
when  viewed  at  a  distance,  in  hummocks,  like  the  range  of  islands. 

By  steering  W.  N.  W.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  Cape  Roman  shoal,  you 
will  soon  see  the  island  called  Racoon  Keys  ;  it  is  a  long  narrow  island, 
and  lies  about  VV.  by  S.  from  Cape  Roman.  When  you  see  Racoon  Keys, 
steer  W.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  W.  in  about  5  fathoms  water.  As  there  is  a 
shoal  runs  off  about  5  miles  S.  E.  by  E.  from  the  N.  E.  end  of  Bull's  isl- 
and, you  should  take  care  to  avoid  it  in  passing.  Senee  bay,  or  Bull's 
harbour,  lies  between  Racoon  Keys  and  Bull's  island.  There  are  shoals 
lying  off  the  west  end  of  Racoon  Keys,  and  you  should  anchor  near  to 
Bull's  island,  in  6  fathoms  water. 

From  the  shoal  off  the  N.  E.  end  of  Bull's  island  to  Charleston  bar, 
the  course  to  go  clear  of  the  Rattle  Snake,  is  S.  W.  by  W.  and  the  dis- 
tance seven  leagues.  There  are  four  islands  between  Sewee  bay  and 
Charleston  bar,  viz.  Bull's,  Cooper's,  Devies,  and  Long  island.  Flats 
extend  from  all  the  islands,  along  which  the  soundings  are  regular. — 
With  Charleston  churches  to  the  northward  of  Sullivan's  island,  you  will 
be  in  5i  fathoms  water,  on  the  edge  of  the  Rattle  Snake  ;  and,  when 
the  churches  are  open  to  the  southward  of  Sullivan's  island,  yon  are 
clear  of  that  shoal.  You  should  approach  no  nearer  to  this  bank  than 
5  fathoms  water. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  Charleston  (S.  C.) 

The  entrance  of  Charleston  bar  lies  in  lat.  32°  44'  N.  In  running  in 
for  Charleston*  light-house,  which  maybe  seen  some  distance  at  sea, 
you  will  have  gradual  soundings.  When  you  come  near  the  bar  you  may 
see  the  north  and  t  south  breakers,  between  which  is  the  entrance 
over  the  bar.  In  running  over  the  bar,  you  must  have  the  light-house  to 
bear  W.  by  N.  {  N.  and  run  in,  which  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  the 
north  sand,  which  lies  within  the  bar.  Continue  this  course  between  the 
two  breakers,  when  you  will  find  from  f 2  to  17  feet  water,  according  as 

*  Charleston  light-house  contains  a  revolving  light — at  the  distance  of  3  or  9  leagues, 
the  time  of  darkness  will  be  twice  to  that  of  light ;  as  you  approach  it,  the  time  of  dark- 
nets  will  decrease,  and  that  of  light  increase  until  you  got  within  throe  l«  agues,  when  thf. 
light  will  not  wholly  disappear,  but  the  greatest  strength  of  light  will  be  as  one  to  forty* 


t  The  south  breaker  has  a  buoy  on  the  east  end,  in  12  feet  water,  and  in  the  middle 
"     channel  it  a  buoy,  with  a  small  white  flag  upon  it,  in  10  fect  water,  low  tide,  oil 
side  of  which  you  may  go  when  running  id. 
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ihc  tide  may  be.  Follow  the  above  course,  taking  care  that  the  tide  of 
flood  does  not  set  you  on  the  north  breaker,  till  you  come  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  light-house,  when  you  may  anchor  ir\  3  fathoms  water.  Buoys 
are,  in  general,  placed  on  the  bar,  in  12  feet  water  at  low  tide.  The  buoys 
are  black. 

There  is  another  ship  channel  to  the  southward  of  this,  called  Law-  „ 
ford's  channel,  where  you  will  have  from  10  to  12  feet,  according  as  the 
tide  may  be.  In  going  into  this  channel,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  There 
is  a  buoy  here  also.  This  anchorage  is  called  Five-fathom  hole,  but  it 
has  no  more  than  3~  fathoms.  From  thence  your  course  is  about  N.  by 
E.  3|  miles,  in  6  or  8  fathoms  water,  which  will  carry  you  abreast  of 
Cumming's  point;  when  this  point  bears  west,  half  a  mile  distant,  steer 
N.  N.  W.  for  the  S.  W.  part  of  Sullivan's  island  ;  you  will  have  from  7  to 
10  fathoms  water.  You  may  go  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Sullivan's 
island,  as  it  is  bold.  Your  course  from  thence  to  Charleston  is  about  W. 
\  N.  and  the  distance  4*  or  5  miles.  When  you  bring  Hog  island  to  bear 
N.  and  Fort  Johnson  to  bear  S.  by  W.  you  are  up  with  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Middle  ground,  which  you  must  not  go  nearer  to  than  3  fathoms. 
You  may  then  steer  nearly  VV.  keeping  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  which 
will  carry  you  between  the  Marsh  or  Shut's  folly  and  the  Middle  ground. 
This  channel  is  narrow,  not  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
as  the  flats  lie  off  from  Shut's  folly  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  Continue 
your  west  course  till  you  come  up  to  the  town,  where  you  may  anchor  in 
6  or  6  fathoms  water.  In  running  up  from  Sullivan's  island,  stand  no 
nearer  to  the  southward  than  till  you  come  into  3  fathoms,  for  fear  of  the 
spit  (a  Middle  ground  that  lies  off  to  the  N.  E.  and  E.  from  Fort  John- 
son's point)  as  far  as  Cummings'  point,  nor  to  the  northward  nearer  than 
3  or  4  fathoms. 

After  sailing  from  Sullivan's  island,  as  before  directed,  you  must,  if 
bound  through  the  S.  W.  channel,  or  by  Fort  Johnson's  point,  bring  the 
point  of  land,  on  which  the  fort  is,  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and  run  directly  for 
it,  where  you  will  have  from  4  to  6  fathoms.  When  abreast  of  this  point, 
direct  your  course  about  N.  W.  by  W.  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  about  one 
mile,  or  till  you  bring  a  point  of  woodland  to  the  northward  of  the  town 
of  Cooper's  river  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  when  you  may  run  N.  W.  by  N. 
about  one  mile,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  the  town,  and  anchor  as  above 
directed. 

You  may  see  Charleston  light-house,  in  clear  weather,  in  10  fathoms 
water.  The  winds  on  tiic  soundings  govern  the  current.  Var,  4°  E.  1810. 

[(Kr  See  the  Plate.] 

NOTE.— As  St.  Michael'*  church  steepl*  has  been  newly  painted  a  very  brilliant 
white,  and  can  be  seen  20  miles  at  sea,  mariners  are  inforiutd  of  the  circumstance  to 
prevent  any  mistake. 


Orders  and  regulations  for  the  port  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.) 

The  harbour-master  of  the  port  shall  keep  an  office  at  some  convenient  place,  to  which 
all  persons  having  business  with  him,  may,  at  any  time,  repair  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  said  office  he  shall  affix  the  regula- 
tions of  the  harbour,  copies  of  which  he  Miall  cause  to  be  furnished  to  each  captain  or 
commander  of  a  vessel,  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  htul  into  any  dock  or  to  a  wharf,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  until  her  yards  arc  top'd,  jib  and  spanker  booms  rigged  in,  tpritsail  yardf 
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fore  and  aft,  and  such  anchors  as  are  not  in  use,  on  the  forecastle  deck,  or  such  other 
part  of  the  vessel  as  not  to  obstruct  other  Teasels  passing  her  sides. 

The  harbour-master  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to 
order  and  direct  the  anchoring  and  mooring  of  all  vessels  coming  into  port,  as  also  to  fix 
their  proper  births,  and  upon  application  to  order  any  vessel  in  ballast,  light,  or  taking 
in  cargoes  at  any  of  the  wharves,  to  slack  their  fast  and  give  an  inside  birth  to  a  loaded 
vessel ;  provided  that,  at  the  time  of  the  application,  there  shall  be  no  other  birth  vacant, 
or  as  suitable  at  the  wharf  in  question,  or  at  the  adjoining  wharves — and  that  no  loaded 
vessel  be  allowed  more  than  ten  days  for  the  discharge  of  her  cargo.  It  is  further  en- 
joined on  the  harbour-master,  to  take  care  that  no  vessel  be  permitted  to  remain  at  an- 
chor in  the  river,  within  tho  distance  of  fifty  fathoms,  from  the  outermost  vessel  lying  at 
any  of  the  wharves. 

If  any  captain,  commander,  or  owner  of  any  vessel,  shall  refuse  to  anchor,  moor  01 
slack  his  lasts  as  aforesaid,  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  harbour-master,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  inid  harbour-master  immediately,  and  without  delay,  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessary aid  and  assistance  to  anchor,  moor,  or  slack  the  fasts  of  said  vessel,  and  the  ex- 
pense thereby  incurred,  to  charge  to  the  captain,  commander,  or  owner  thereof,  and  if 
the  same  be  not  paid  within  twenty-lour  hours  after  their  being  furnished  with  the 
amount,  such  charge  shall  be  recoverable  in  the  inferior  city  court,  at  the  next  term 
thereafter,  with  full  costs,  without  the  right  of  imparlance. 

The  docks  and  channels  of  the  harbour  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  harbour- 
master, who  is  hereby  required  to  prevent  any  ballast  or  rubbish  being  thrown  therein, 
and  to  keep  the  same  open  and  free  from  obstruction  ;  and  every  person  or  persons  of- 
fending in  the  premises,  is  and  are  hereby  made  liable  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  for  every  such  offence,  with  costs,  to  be  recovered  in  the  inferior  city  court,  with- 
out the  right  of  imparlance  :  and  the  harbour-master,  as  a  compensation  for  his  at- 
tendance to  prosecute  said  suits,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  half  of  all  the  fines 
so  recovered  ;  the  other  half  to  go  to  the  use  of  tbe  city  ;  and  the  said  harbour- 
master is  hereby  declared  a  good  witness,  iu  all  cases,  notwithstanding  he  may  he  the 
informer. 

If  any  person  or  persons  shall  molest  or  attempt  to  obstruct  the  harbour-master  in  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  all  and  every  such  person  or  persons  shall,  upon 
conviction  in  the  inferior  city  court,  be  liable  to  be  fined  iu  the  sum  of  20  dollars,  and  all 
costs  attending  the  suit. 

The  harbour-master  shall  be  amenable  for  all  such  losses  as  shall  arise  through  his  ne- 
glect, and  upon  his  omitting  to  perform  the  respective  duties  assigned  him  by  this  or  any 
other  ordinance,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  the  use  of  the  city,  the  sum  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, for  every  such  offence,  upon  conviction  in  the  infeiinr  city  court,  with  costs,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  any  time,  for  any  cause  or  matter  which  to  the  council 
shall  appear  sufficient. 

The  harbour-master  shall  take  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  nee  rocs  and  other  slaves 
being  clandestinely  or  illegally  carried  away  in  aiiy  shlpoi  vessel  from  this  port ;  and  to 
secure  them  in  the  work-house  for  the  use  of  the  owner,  who  shall  pay  a  reward  of  ten 
dollars  to  the  harbour-master,  for  every  such  negro  or  other  slave  so  secured  as  aforesaid, 
and  every  constable  or  constables  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  taking  and  securing  such 
negro,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner  aforesaid  five  dollars  each  ;  and  in 
case  of  refusal  on  tho  part  of  the  owner,  the  parties  shall  recover  the  same  in  the  inferior 
city  court,  with  full  costs. 

To  prevent  paupers  and  others,  who  are  likely  to  become  a  charge  and  burthen  to  the 
community,  from  being  brought  into  this  city  from  any  of  the  United  States,  or  from  anv 
foreign  country  ;  that  every  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Charleston,  shall, 
as  soon  as  he  has  entered  his  vessel  with  the  collector  of  the  customs,  deliver  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  said  port  of  Charleston  a  perfect  list  or  certificate,  under  his  hand,  of  the 
christian  and  surnames  of  all  passengers,  as  well  servants  as  others,  brought  in  such  ship 
or  vessel,  and  their  circumstances,  so  far  as  he  knows  noting  their  plnces  of  nativity,  ot 
residence  ;  and  their  occupation  or  profession,  and  whether  he  considers  such  passenger 
or  passengers  as  likely  to  become  burthensome  to  the  community,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  every  passenger  whose  name  he  shall  omit  to  enter  in  such  list 
or  certificate,  to  be  recovered  in  the  inferior  city  court,  in  the  same  manner  a*  all  fine* 
and  forfeitures  have  heretofore  been  recoverable.  And  should  it  so  happen,  that  any  pas- 
senger or  passengers  so  brought  in,  is  or  arc  likely  to  become  a  burthen  to  the  city  ;  if  such 
person  or  persons  shall  refuse  to  give  security,  or  cannot  procure  sufficient  security  or  secu- 
rities to  become  bound  for  his  saving  the  city  from  such  charge  :  in  such  case  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  which  such  person  or  persons  came,  shall  and  he  is  hereby  obliged  and  required 
to  send  him,  her,  or  them,  out  of  the  city  again,  within  the  space  of  three  mouths  m  iu 
after  their  arrival,  or  otherwise  to  give  security,  to  indemnify  and  keep  the  city  free  from 
all  charge  for  the  relief  ami  support  of  such  pauper  or  paupers,  unless  such  person  <n 
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persons  was  before  an  inhabitant  of  this  state,  or  that  some  infirmity  happened  to  him  or 
her  during  the  passage  ;  and  the  harbour-master  of  the  port  of  Charleston  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  notify  10  all  masters  of  vessels  entering  this  port  the  purport  of  the  above  clause., 
free  of  reward. 

The  harbour-master  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  or  more  deputies,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  intendant,  who  shall  take  the  same  oath  of  office  as  himself,  and  be  sub- 
ject for  the  same  penalties  for  neglect  of  duty. 


From  Charleston  bar  to  *Port  Royal. 

From  5  fathoms  water  off  Charleston  bar  to  North  Eddisto  inlet,  the 
course  is  S.  VV.  by  W.  i  W.  and  the  distance  5£  leagues  ;  this  course  will 
carry  you  clear  of  the  shoals  which  lie  off  Stono  inlet,  which  lie  further 
off  than  any  that  are  in  your  way  to  Eddisto.  Stono  inlet  is  about  two 
leagues  from  the  south  channel  of  Charleston  ;  between  them  lie  two  isl- 
ands, viz.  Morris  island,  on  which  the  light-house  stands,  and  the  island 
called  the  Coffin  island.  With  the  light-house  open  of  the  Coffin  island, 
you  will  go  clear  of  the  Stono  shoals,  in  6  fathoms  water  ;  but  if  you  shut 
the  light-house  in  with  the  Coffin  island,  you  will  not  have  more  than  54 
fathoms  off  Stono  shoals  :  you  wiM  pass  close  to  the  breakers,  and  conse- 
quently be  in  danger  ;  the  breakers,  unless  I  he  sea  be  smooth,  shfew 
where  the  shoal  is.  In  Stono  inlet  there  are  9  or  10  feet  of  water,  at  low 
water,  but  it  was  not  much  frequented  until  Charleston  was  blocked,  in 
the  year  1775. 

From  Stono  inlet  to  North  Eddisto  inlet,  the  course  is  S.  VV.  by  W.  £ 
W.  and  the  distance  1 1  miles  ;  between  them  the  soundings  are  regular, 
and  the  shoalings,  when  you  are  coming  from  the  offing  towards  the  shore, 
are  very  gradual  ;  the  bar  off  North  Eddisto,  and  the  shoals  which  are  ,. 
contiguous  to  it,  lie  off  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  land.  Close  to  the 
bar  and  shoals  there  are  3  and  4  fathoms  water  ;  on  the  bar,  there  are  9 
or  10  feet  at  low  water.  South  Eddisto  is  3  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  North 
Eddisto.  The  shore  of  the  islands,  which  lie  between  them,  may  be  ap- 
proached with  your  lead,  without  danger.  The  shoalings  toward  it  are  y 
gradual. 

If  bound  to  the  southward  or  northward,  and  obliged,  through  stress  of 
weather,  to  make  a  harbour  in  North  Eddisto,  you  must,  when  within 
about  5  miles  of  the  land,  open  a  tree  (which  resembles  an  umbrella)  with 
the  south  point  of  the  harbour,  and  then  steer  in  N.  W.  without  any  dan- 
ger, and  anchor  in  6  ft  thorns  water,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour. 
[The  tide  here  is  very  rapid.]  In  the  harbour,  4  miles  west  from  anc bor- 
age >  you  may  ge*  fioed  water.  * 

When  you  are  coming  from  sea  for  Port  Royal  harbour,  you  should 
get  into  the  latitude  of  St.  Michael's  head,  which  is  32°  6'  N.  then  steer 
west  for  the  head,  and  when  you  come  within  15  leagues  of  it,  you  will 
have  from  '20  to  25  fathoms  water.  Continue  your  west  course  until  you 
make  the  land,  which  you  will  do,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  at  a  distance 
of  6  leagues  in  12  fathoms  water.  The  land  hereabouts  is  generally  low. 
but  the  trees  are  high.  Fort  Royal  entrance  is  known  by  a  small  grove 
of  trees,  which  stand  on  the  north  side  pf  it,  and  tower  above  all  the 

etber  trees,  like  a  high  crowned  hat ;  hence  this  grove  is  called  the  Hat 

 .  .  . — —  .  .  -         .  _    _  .  

*  Port  Royal  is  6  leagues  N.  E.  :J  E.  from  Tybec  light-house,  at  the  entrance  of  Sa- 
vaunah  river,  and  has  a  harbour  sufficient  to  contain  the  largest  fleet  in  the  world.  " 
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of  Port  Royal.  Continue  to  steer,  as  before,  keeping  your  lead  going  un- 
til you  get  into  8  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be  about  3  leagues  from 
St.  Michael's  head.  You  may  then  steer  a  pointtothc  southward  of  west, 
until  you  get  into  5  fathoms  water  ;  then  steer  more  southerly,  taking 
care  not  to  bring  St.  Michael's  head  to  the  northward  of  N.  W.  by  N. 
until  you  see  the  great  north  breaker,  called  Cole's  Care,  close  to  which 
there  arc  4  fathoms  water  ;  this  shoal  must  be  left  on  the  starboard  side. 
As  you  approach  this  breaker,  from  the  northward,  you  will  see  another 
breaker  to  the  southward,  called  Martin's  Industry  ;  between  these  two 
breakers  lies  the  entrance  of  the  channel  into  Port  Royal  harbour,  which 
is  about  a  mile  wide.  The  mark  to  go  clear  of  the  north  breaker  is,  a 
parcel  of  high  trees  which  stand  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  May,  and 
appear  like  an  island,  kept  just  open  of  Elizabeth  point.  Your  course 
through,  between  the  two  shoals,  is  VV.  |  N.  or  W.  by  N.  In  this  chan- 
nel there  are  not  less  than  3£  or  4  fathoms,  at  low  water.  Coutinue  to 
steer  as  aforesaid,  between  the  two  breakers,  until  you  bring  Phillip's 
point  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  steer  directly  for  it,  and  you  will  have, 
as  you  proceed,  9,  8,  and  7  fathoms  water.  When  you  are  abreast  of 
Phillip's  point,  give  it  a  small  birth,  and  steer  up  N.  by  W.  £  VV.  in  6 
and  5  fathoms  water  ;  in  the  latter  depth  you  may  anchor  in  a  very  safe 
harbour. 

There  is  also  a  channel  between  Martin's  Industry  and  Gaskin  bank, 
called  the  South  channel,  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  12  feet  at  low 
water.  In  order  to  go  in  through  this  channel,  you  must,  when  in  7  fa- 
thoms water,  bring  Hilton's  head  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  and  then  steer  with 
an  ebb  tide  N.  VV.  and  with  a  flood  tide  N.  W.  by  N.  until  Phillip's  point 
bears  N.  by  VV.  £  VV.  You  may  then  steer  for  the  point,  and  proceed  as 
before  directed. 

About  3£  miles  S.  E.  from  Hilton's  head,  and  4  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Phillip's  point,  lies  the  east  end  of  the  Joiner's  bank  ;  it  thence  extends 
VV.  N.  VV.  about  %±  miles,  and  has  3\  fathoms  on  it  at  tow  water.  Hilton's 
head  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  a  higher  bluff  point  of 
land  than  any  thereabouts. 

Tvbee  inlet  lies  6  leagues  S.  W.  i  VV.  from  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal 
south  channel  ;  between  tbem  is  Hilton's  head  island  ;  it  is  large,  fertile, 
and  well  inhabited.  From  this  island  the  Gaskin  bank  extends  about  8 
miles  on  the  broadest  part.  You  may  proceed  along  this  bank  iu  b  fathoms 
water. 

Some,  when  bouud  to  Port  Royal,  reckon  it  best  to  make  the  land 
about  Tybec,  because  the  light-house  makes  that  part  of  the  coast  dis- 
tinguishable from  any  other  part.  Tybee  inlet  is  the  entrance  of  Savan- 
nah river*  Ships  which  draw  14  or  15  feet  water,  may  go  in  at  Tybee. 
and  proceed  through  land  to  Beaufort  in  Port  Royal  islands,  and  from 
Beaufort,  vessels  of  8  or  9  feet  water  may  go  through  land  to  Charles- 
ton. From  Charleston,  vessels  drawing*  7  or  8  feet  water,  may  go 
through  land  to  the  river  Medway,  in  Georgia,  which  lies  30  miles  south 
of  Savannah. 

On  this  coast  it  is  observed,  that  N.  E.  easterly,  and  S.  E.  winds  cause 
higher  tide*  than  other  winds,  and  also  somewhat  alter  their  course.  At 
Port  Royal  entrance  the  tide  Hows  on  the  change  and  full  days  of  the  moon, 
one  quarter  past  8  o'clock.  About  6  leagues  from  the  land,  in  12  fathoms 
water,  the  flood  sets  strongly  to  the  southward,  and  the  ebb  to  the  north- 
ward ;  further  off  from  the  shore  there  is  no  tide  at  all.  Near  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  there  is  a  strong  indraught,  during  the  flood  tide, 
and  an  outset  with  an  ebb  tide. 
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Winds  and  weather  on  the  coast  of  South-Carolina. 

When  the  wind  blows  hard  in  the  N.  E.  quarter,  without  rain,  it  com- 
monly eoniinues  to  blow  violent  for  some  time,  perhaps  3  or  4  Jays  ;  but 
if  such  winds  are  attended  with  rain,  they  generally  shift  to  the  E. — E. 
S.  E.  and  S.  E. 

S.  .E.  winds  blow  right  in  on  the  coast,  but  they  seldom  blow  dry,  or 
contiuue  long  ;  in  6,  8,  or  10  hours  after  their  commencement,  the  sky- 
begins  to  look  dirty,  which  soon  produces  rain.  When  it  comes  to 
blow  and  rain  very  hard,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  wind  will  fly  round 
to  the  N.  VV.  quarter,  and  blow  very  hard  for  '20  or  30  hours,  with, 
a  clear  sky. 

N.  \V.  winds  are  always  attended  with  clear  weather.  They  sometimes 
blow  very  hard,  but  seldom  do  so  longer  than  30  hours. 

Gales  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  frequently  increase  much  in  vio- 
lence toward  their  conclusion,  and  then  break  ofT  at  once,  leaving  a  cross 
sen,  with  almost  no  wind. 

The  most  lasting  winds  are  those  which  blow  from  the  S.  S.  W.  and  \V. 
X.  W.  and  from  the  N.  to  the  E.  N.  E.  When  the  wind  is  in  any  of  these 
quarters,  the  weather  is  the  most  settled. 

Thunder  gusts  are  very  common  on  this  coast  in  the  summer  time  ; 
they  always  come  from  the  N.  W.  quarter,  and  arc  sometimes  so  heavy 
that  no  canvass  can  withstand  their  fury  ;  they  come  on  so  suddenly,  that 
the  greatest  precautions  ate  necessary  to  guard  against  the  etfects  of 
their  violence. 


St.  Helena  Sound. 

The  entrance  of  this  sound  lies  between  South  Eddisto  island  and  the. 
northernmost  Hunting  island  ;  it  is  about  2  leagues  wide.    This  place  is 
navigable  by  vessels  of  7  or  8  feet  water  only  ;  it  is  full  of  sand  banks, 
many  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water.    Six  rivers  empty  themselves  into 
this  sound,  viz.  South  Eddisto,  Ashappo,Cumbahaw,  Chehaw,  True  Blue, 
and  Corsaw.    These  rivers  are  all  navigable  ;  some  of  them  come  200 
miles  down  the  country,  but  few  of  them  can  be  navigated  by  vessels  of 
6  feet  water,  for  more  than  38  or  40  miles  from  the  sound.  From  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Helena  Sound,  along  the  Hunting  islands,  to  the  entrance  of 
Port  Royal,  the  course  is  S.  W.  \  S.  and  the  distance  about  5j  leagues. 
The  soundings  are  regular  ;  you  will  have  5  or  6  fathoms  water. 

From  Charleston  bar  to  Tybee. 

r 

When  over  the  bar,  in  8  fathoms  water,  the  course  is  S.  W.  distance 
22  leagues.  As  you  come  near  the  latitude  of  Port  Royal  entrance, 
which  is  32°  8*  N.  be  careful  to  avoid  a  very  dangerous  shoal,  called 
Martin's  Industry  ;  it. lies  4  leagues  from  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Port  Royal,  which  is  the  north  side  of  Hilton  head,  the  highest  land 
in  sight  j  come  no  nearer  than  7  fathoms,  keeping  jour  lead  going  j  and, 
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in  the  night  or  thick  weather,  do  not  approach  nearer  than  10  fathoms  ; 
the  tide  of  flood  sets  boldly  iu.  When  yon  get  to  the  southward  of 
Hilton  head,  you  will  sec  the  light-house  which  stands  on  the  island  of 
*  Tybee. 

If  in  the  night,  and  you  are  to  the  northward  of  Tybee,  be  careful  of 
going  nearer  the  Gaskin  bank  than  5  fathoms.  In  fresh  winds,  you  take 
a  pilot  abreast  of  the  light-house — in  moderate  weather,  without  the 
bar.  In  clear  weather  you  m  ty  sec  the  light-house  at  the  distance  of 
12  miles. 

Near  the  Gaskin  bank  and  Martin's  Industry,  the  flood  runs  strong  into 
Port  Royal,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  loss  of  so  many  vessels  on 
these  banks. 

Off  Tybee  there  are  two  large  coppered  buoys,  one  on  the  tail  of  the 
knoll  iu  two  fathoms  water,  bearing  from  the  light-house  N.  N.  W. ;  the 
other  iu  4£  N.  K.  by  N.  from  the  light-house,  in  mid-channel,  where  large 
vessels  may  anchor  with  safety  when  wind  and  tide  will  not  permit  to 
proceed  higher  up. 

Vessels  entering  Savannah  river  must  run  till  the  beacon  erected  on 
Tybee  bears  nearly  with  the  light-house  (the  latter  bearing  west)  ;  and 
then  they  will  cross  the  bar  in  the  best  water.  On  the  bar  is  a  buoy  with 
a  white  top,  in  4 J-  fathoms  w  itcr,  distant  4.}  miles  from  the  light-house. 
The  deepest  water  is  between  the  buoy  and  the  south  breaker  head.  , 
[The  beacon  is  a  mast  with  a  black  cask  on  it.] 

On  Savannah  bar  tfiere  are  18  or  19  feet  at  low  water.  On  the  south 
breaker  there  are  not  more  than  7  or  0  feet  water  ;  and  1£  mile  from  the 
light,  it  is  bare  at  low  tide.  On  the  north  breaker  there  is  not  less  than 
12  feet  for  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

After  getting  into  4  fathoms  water  you  will  be  over  the  bar,  when  you 
must  haul  up  W.  N.  W.  until  the  light-house  bears  S.  S.  W.  then  anchor. 

The  point  of  shoal  which  runs  down  from  Cockspur  islam!,  and  sepa- 
rates that  channel  from  the  ship  channel,  bears  N.  k  W.  from  the 
light,  and  ha?  no't  more  than  5  feet  on  it  at  low  tide.  When  to  the  north- 
ward of  this  point,  the  light  bearing  S.  S.  E.  you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5 
fathoms. 

Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  8  or  9  feet  may  keep  the  light  or  island 
side  on  board,  and  run  into  Cockspur  and  anchor,  as  they  cannot  pass 
the  upper  end  of  the  island  until  half  flood,  there  being  only  7  or  8  feet 
at  low  tide. 

There  are  three  bars,  having  from  two  to  three  fathoms,  on  the  back 
of  Tybee  and  Cabbage  island  ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  attempted  but 
in  absolute  necessity. 

« 

Note. — Sailing  into  Savannah  you  will  observe  ihe  following  marks  and  buoys,  viz. 
a  large  buoy  lies  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar  in  the  deepest  water,  having  all  the  lead- 
ing murks  on  the  beacon  and  light-house  in  one,  bearing  W.  £  N.  distant  4  miles.  Ano- 
ther buoy  lies  in  the  same  direction,  one  mile  within  the  bar  ;  a  third  buoy  lies  one  mile 
farther  \V.  by  N.  from  the  second  ;  a  fourth  buoy  lies  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  third ;  af- 
ter pasting  which  there  is  safe  anchorage  for  a  large  fleet,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  at  low  wa- 
ter, the  light-house  bearing  S.  S.  W. 

The  buoys  lie  and  lead  in  the  deepest  water,  having  a  channel  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward, and  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  them  (in  the  narrowest  place) 

_,. .  .  —  -,  i 

■  Tybee  island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river,  to  the  southward  of  the  bar.  It 
is  very  pleasant,  with  a  beautiful  creek  to  the  west  of  it,  where  a  ship  of  any  burthen 
may  lie  safe  at  anchor.  A  light-house  stands  on  the  island,  80  feat  high,  containing  a 
fixed  light,  is  17  miles  E.  S.  E.  i  E.  from  Savannah,  and  6  leagues  S.W.  £  W.  from  Fort 
Royal.    Warsaw  sound  is  formed  by  the  southern  end  of  tbia  island. 
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nearly  the  same  depth  of  Water,  and  there  are  20  feet  on  the  bar  at  lowest  tides  ;  you 
may  sail  either  side  of  the  buoys. 

[(KT  See  Plate.} 

Tybee  creek  has  1 1  feet  through  it  at  low  water. 

Forty  miles  south  of  Savannah  lies  Sunbury,  a  port  of  entry,  at  the 
head  of  St.  Catharine's  sound,  between  Medway  and  Newport  rivers, 
about  15  miles  S.  of  Ogeeche  river.  There  is  a  bar  here,  but  the  har* 
bour  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  has  water  sufficient  for  ships  of  great 
burthen. 

Wassaw  has  10  feet  on  the  bar,  but  it  is  too  intricate  for  strangers. 


Directions  for  Hogoheehee  River. 

Hosaba  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hogoheehee,  has  18  feet  water 
on  it,  to  cross  which,  bring  Green  island  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.  steer  in  W. 
by  N.  till  you  deepen  your  water,  then  haul  up  N.  W.  by  N.  and  you  will 
soon  get  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  when  your  eye  and  lead  will  be  your  best  di- 
rections ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  channel  you  will  keep  Hosaba  nearest 
on  board,  until  nearly  up  with  the  lower  part  of  Buzzard  island,  when 
the  channel  will  be  close  under  the  starboard  shore. 

Green  island  (the  seat  of  hospitality)  is  much  higher  land,  has  taller 
timber  than  the  surrounding  forests,  containing  several  hundred  acres* 
covered  with  pine,  which  generally  has  a  greenish  appearance. 


St.  Catharine's  Bar, 

Which  is  difficult  for  strangers,  lies  one  mile  south  of  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  has  but  8|  feet  at  low  tide  ;  channel  not  more  than  200 
yards  wide,  the  shoals  generally  dry  each  side  of  the  bar.  It  is  better 
for  vessels  bound  to  Newport,  Sunbury,  or  up  these  streams,  to  enter  at 
.Sappello  or  Hosaba,  and  go  the  inland  passage,  which  is  not  difficult. 


Directions  for  Darien. 

Doboy  bar  lies  in  lat.  31°  21'  N.  long.  81°  34'  W.  Vessels  making  the 
land,  when  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  will,  du^ng  clear  weather,  see  the 
beacon  on  Wolf  island,  which  must  be  brought  to  bear  W.  4  S.  Run 
exactly  in  this  course  till  the  buoy,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar,  is  made, 
which  may  be  passed  on  either  side.  Continue  this  W.  £  S.  course  till 
near  the  inner  buoy,  opposite  the  north  breaker.  In  passing  them,  the 
north  breaker  is  to  be  kept  on  the  starboard  and  the  buoy  on  the  larboard 
hand,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  the  flood  tide  does  not  set  the  ves- 
sel on  the  north  breaker.  In  running  this  course,  the  bar  is  crossed  with 
not  less  than  12  feet  at  low  water.  When  abreast  of  the  inner  buoy,  run 
from  it  l£  mile  in  a  direction  exactly'N.  W.  by  W.  where  the  anchorage 

31 
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is  excellent  in  4  fathoms  at  low  water,  which  will  bring  the  vessel  in  the  . 
vicinity  of  the  *light-house.    The  neap  tide  ebbs  7  feet. 

The  following  are  the  depths  of  water,  bearings  and  distances  of  two 
buoys,  placed  in  Doboy  inlet,  leading  to  Darien,  Georgia  : 

Buoy  No.  1,  sunk  in  18  feet  water  at  low  water,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  bar,  bearing  E.  \  N.  from  the  beacon  on  Wolf  island,  3 J  miles  distant, 
and  4|  miles  from  the  S.  point  of  Sapello,  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction. 

Buoy  No.  2,  sunk  in  21  feet  water  at  low  water,  off  the  north  breaker- 
head,  bearing  E.  \  N.  from  the  beacon  aforesaid  about  2 \  miles,  and  in  a 
S.  E.  by  E.  direction,  3£  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Sapello.  This  buoy 
is  S.  E.  by  E.  \  E.  5 J  miles  from  Doboy  island,  and  from  the  most  south- 
ern part  of  the  north  breaker  one-third  of  a  mile  W,  by  S.  J  S. 


Tybee  to  St.  Simons. 

Bring  Tybee  light-house  to  bear  N.  W.  in  10  fathoms  water,  then  steer 
S.  W.  by  S.  distance  24  leagues,  to  go  clear  of  the  shoal  of  St.  Simons, 
which  lies  off  St.  Simons  E.  S.  E.  4  leagues.  There  are  4  and  5  fathoms 
close  to  this  shoal ;  to  avoid  which,  come  no  nearer  than  8  or  9  fathoms. 
The  island  of  tSt.  Simons  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  sound  or  harbour  of 
the  same  name,  which  lies  in  lat.  31°  01'  N.  and  may  be  known  by  four 
trees  standing  thus,  1 1  1 1-  On  the  south  side  of  that  harbour  lies 
Jekyll  island,  on  which  are  remarkable  trees,  appearing  like  umbrellas, 
and  thence  called  the  umbrella  trees.  St.  Simons  and  Jekyll  island  beaches 
are  remarkably  white.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Simon's  sound 
lies  9  miles  from  t)ie  light. 


Other  directions. 

Bring  the  light-house  on  St.  Simons  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  northerly,  and 
steer  right  for  it  until  you  get  within  the  bar,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
southern  extremity  of  Jekyll  island  bearing  S.  W.  by  S.  you  will  give  the 
point  of  the  light-house  a  birth  of  about  a  cable's  length. 

The  tide  ot  flood  sets  S.  S.  W.  and  the  ebb  N.  N.  E.  It  flows  at  full 
and  change,  at  St.  Simon's  bar,  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  7  h.  30  m. 

From  St.  Simons  to  St.  Johns  the  flood  sets  S.  by  W.  and  ebb  N.  by  E. 

The  tide  flows  on  the  change  and  full  days  of  the  moon,  as  follows,  viz. 
in  the  Sound  9  o'clock  ;  on  the  bar,  half  past  7  o'clock  ;  and  in  the  offing, 
three-quarters  past  6  o'clock. 

*  The  ligbt-hmisc  is  erected  on  the  south  point  of  Sonello  island.  The  lantern  is  ele- 
rated  74  feei  nbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  light,  which  revolve* 
once  in  every  5  minute*,  during  which  period  the  greatest  power  of  light,  and  a  total 
d.wkness  will  be  produced  3  times,  each  alternately,  at  any  distance  between  10  milet 
and  a  leagues  ;  when  you  approach  the  light  within  3  leagues,  it  will  not  totally  disap- 
pear, but  the  greatest  strength  of  light,  to  that  of  the  least,  will  be  as  40  to  1. 

To  dutinguifth  this  liaht-house  from  any  other  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  iu  tba  day, 
the  tow  rr  is  painted  in  stripes  horizontally,  red  and  white,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  ship  with  the  sails  clewed  up. 

t  A  tight-house  is  erected  on  the  S.  W.  end  of  St.  Simons*  island,  containing  a  rued 
light,    it  is  a  stone  edifice,  50  feet  high,  the  lamps  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Directions  for  St.  Mary's  and  Amelia  Bar. 

Vessels  from  the  northward,  after  passing  Jekyll  island,  which  lies  in 
lat.  31°,  ought  to  keep  in  7,  6Mor  5  fathoms  water,  as  weather  and  size 
of  the  vessel  may  admit.  As  you  proceed  towards  the  southern  part  of 
Cumberland  you  will  open  Dungeness  House,  which  is  about  1$  miles 
distant  from  the  south  point  of  said  island,  and  is  the  only  conspicuous 
large  building  on  this  coast,  and  is  hid  by  the  trees  when  you  are  to  the 
northward.  Southward  of  this  house  there  is  a  space  of  about  two  miles 
with  no  trees  on  it,  which  makes  the  south  point  of  the  island  appear  (at 
a  distance)  like  an  island  of  about  two  miles  in  length. 

In  running  southwardly  for  the  bar,  keep  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  until 
the  light-house*  bears  N.  W.  \  W.  then  steer  for  it ;  when  on  the  bar 
there  will  be  12  feet  at  low  water  ;  within  the  bar,  where  a  buoy  is  placed, 
3  fathoms.  Leaving  the  buoy  on  your  starboard  hand,  steer  N.  W.  by  N. 
3  miles,  which  will  bring  you  on  the  tail  of  the  middle  ground,  lying  on 
the  larboard  hand  ;  continuing  this  course,  you  will  open  the  pilot's  house 
on  the  south  point  of  Amelia,  keeping  in  3  fathoms  water.  When  the 
south  point  of  Cumberland  bears  N.  E.  distant  half  a  mile,  there  is  gqod 
anchorage. 

Full  sea  at  St.  Mary's  bar  on  full  and  change  at  half  past  7  o'clock, 
slack  water  at  8.    Average  tides  7  feet. 


St.  Mary's  to  St.  John's. 

The  course  is  S.  \  E.  distance  8  leagues  to  St  John's  ;  in  making  this 
place  when  bound  into  St.  Augustine,  there  is  a  round  high  bluff,  at  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  known  by  the  name  of  the  General's  Mount ;  the 
small  craft  running  in  from  Amelia  to  St.  Augustine  generally  make  it, 
and  take  their  departure.  On  the  north  side  of  the  harbour  is  Tal- 
bot island,  in  length  b  miles ;  it  is  low  and  full  of  trees,  lying  north  " 
and  south  ;  there  are  16  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  high  water.  The  lat- 
itude is  30°  32'  N.  The  St.  John's  is  a  long  and  broad  bay,  which  receives 
the  impressions  of  the  tide  at  more  than  1 60  miles  from  its  mouth,  running 
parallel  with  the  ocean.  This  bay  affords  the  finest  navigation  that  1  am  ac- 
quainted with  ;  you  will  find  in  all  parts  of  it,  after  passing  the  bar,  up  to 
the  entrance  of  Lake  George,  20  feet  water ;  this  lake,  to  its  south-east 
extremity,  is  upwards  of  10  feet  in  depth. 

Lake  George  is  a  little  sea,  of  nearly  sixty  miles  circumference,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  found  a  bank  of  shells,  on  which  you  have  only  about 
five  feet  water  ;  but  at  two  or  three  miles  above  this  the  branches  of  the 
St.  John's  re-unite,  and  a  broad  and  deep  channel  conducts  you  to  a  lake. 
At  full  and  change  it  flows  S.  E.  by  S.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  9  h.  45  min. 

Note. — The  brig  Young  Maria  struck  several  times  on  a  sunken  rock, 
and  immediately  after  had  b  fathoms  water,  while  running  between  St.  Au- 
gustine and  Amelia  island.  ♦ 

St.  John's  to  the  Bay  of  Si.  Augustine. 

St.  Augustine  is  situated  on  the  Main,  about  two  miles  within  the  bar, 
*  The  light  house  is  on  the  south  point  of  Cumberland  island. 
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immediately  opposite  the  inlet ;  it  is  not  passable  for  vessels  drawing  over 
fifteen  feet  of  water.  The  island  of  Matanzas  runs  parallel  with  the 
ocean,  and  forms  a  point  of  the  south  end  of  St.  Augustine  inlet.  When 
m  9  fathoms  water,  off  the  Bar  of  St.  John's,  the  course  is  S.  S.  E.  dis- 
tance 10  leagues.  The  northernmost  land  of  the  bay  is  called  Point  Car- 
tel. When  you  are  as  far  to  the  southward  as  this  point,  you  will  see  the 
island  Anastatia,  in  length  18  miles,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  ;  the 
north  side  of  which  has  a  high  white  tower,  like  a  light-house,  where  a 
look-out  is  kept.  When  a  vessel  appears  in  sight,  a  signal  is  made  to  the 
town  of  St.  Augustine,  by  hoisting  their  colours  and  firing  a  gun  ;  if  the 
vessel  appears  to  the  northward  of  the  bay,  and  is  a  three-mast  ves- 
sel, they  hoist  an  ensign,  and  hang  out  a  pole  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
with  three  balls  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower  ;  if  to  the  south,  the  balls 
are  hung  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower  ;  if  a  two-mast  vessel,  two 
balls  and  a  Jack  hoisted  ;  if  a  sloop,  one  ball  and  a  pendant ;  for  a  fleet, 
they  fire  five  guns  and  an  ensign  hoisted.  The  bar  of  St.  Augustine  has 
no  more  than  10  feet  water  on  it  at  high  water,  spring  tides,  and  at  low 
water  5  feet,  which  at  times  makes  it  impossible  for  boats  to  pass.  There 
is  a  swash  to  the  northward  of  the  bar,  with  1 1  and  12  feet  water  ;  but 
the  sand  shifting  often,  and  the  passage  being  so  narrow  and  crooked,  the 
pilots  seldom  attempt  it.  The  latitude  of  this  signal  tower  is  29°  57'  N. 
It  flows,  at  full  and  change  S.  E.by  S.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  9  h,  45  nun.  The 
variation  off  St.  Augustine  7°  E.  1819. 


To  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Augustine.    Observations  on  the 
Weather,  and  on  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Bring  the  signal  tower  to  bear  S.  W.  \  W.  and  the  fort  which  stands  to 
the  northward  of  the  tower  W.  \  N.  the  new  barracks  will  then  be  open 
of  the  northernmost  part  of  Anastatia  island  ;  then  bring  up  and  you  will 
have  10  fathoms  water,  and  good  holding  ground  :  the  northernmost  land 
in  sight  will  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  the  southernmost  land  S.  S.  E.  and  you  will 
be  near  the  middle  of  the  bay,  it  being  immaterial  which  way  you  cast 
your  ship.  But  should  you  be  too  far  to  the  northward  or  southward, 
there  would  be  danger  in  casting  the  wrong  way,  and  more  so  on  the  tide 
of  flood,  which  sets  strongly  into  the  bay.  If  it  should  be  likely  to  blow 
from  the  eastward,  do  not  attempt  to  get  under  way  whilst  the  tide  of  flood 
runs. 

From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  last  of  February,  the  hardest  gales 
prevail  that  blow  on  this  coast ;  and  in  general  from  the  N.  N.  E.  to  the 
S.  S.  E.  the  wind  any  way  easterly  comes  on  very  suddenly  to  a  gale  dur- 
ing the  season  above  mentioned  ;  and  these  gales  give  but  very  little  warn- 
ing. An  experienced  navigator  says,  "  In  the  year  1777,  1  was  at  anchor 
in  St  Augustine  Bay,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  at  E.  N.  E.  and  in  15  mi- 
nutes time  I  was  obliged  to  slip,  and  had  we  not  carried  sail  to  the  utmost, 
we  should  not  have  cleared  the  land  to  the  southward.  N.  B.  When  the 
wind  backs  against  the  sun,  with  a  small  rain,  you  will  perceive  the  sea  to 
rise  before  the  wind  comes ;  then  prepare  for  a  gale,  which  in  genera] 
will  last  50  or  60  hours.  If  you  should  be  obliged  to  cut  or  slip,  carry 
all  the  sail  you  possibly  can,  to  get  an  offing  before  it  increases,  so  as  to 
put  you  past  carrying  any  sail,  which  is  always  the  case  ;  and  observe 
that  the  flood  tide  setting  to  the  southward  will  be  of  no  service  to  you 
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farther  out  than  12  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be  in  the  southern  cur- 
rent until  you  get  into  46  fathoms,  which  is  about  15  leagues  from  the 
land.  Then  you  are  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  issuing  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Flori- 
da, and  which  runs  strongly  all  along  the  edge  of  soundings  about  N.  N.  E. 
as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  latitude  35°  15'.  Then  it  sets  more  easter- 
ly, or  about  N.  E.  by  N.  as  far  as  the  latitude  37°.  from  thence  as  far  as 
the  Capes  of  Delaware  or  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  38°  50',  its  direction  is 
about  E.  N.  E.  and  from  thence,  in  the  latitude  of  3£>°  57'  N.  it  sets  away 
nearly  east."    [See  page  247,  for  Gulf  Stream.] 


Directions  for  making  a  speedy  passage  through  the  Gulf  to 

New-York. 

When  insight  of  Memory  Rock,  steer  N.  N.  W.  to  lat.  29°,  then  N. 
to  lat.  30°,  (allowing,  however,  for  the  effects  of  strong  breezes  any  way 
to  clear  dangers  on  both  sides)  which  will  keep  them  in  the  whole  force 
of  the  stream,  then  N.  E.  till  in  the  lat.  of  32°,  then  steer  N.  E.  by  N. 
until  you  get  into  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hatteras,  which  is  in  35°  14'  N. 
then  you  may  haul  up  more  northerly  half  a  point,  till  you  get  on  sound- 
ings in  or  near  the  latitude  of  the  capes  of  Virginia.  When  in  18  or  20 
fathoms,  and  near  that  latitude,  steer  N.  by  E.  78  leagues,  and  look  out 
for  the  Highland  of  Neversink,  which  lies  in  lat.  40°  28'  N.  and  very  re- 
markable, being  282  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lies  S.  W.  from 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  New-York.  When  you  have  nearly  made , 
the  distance  before  mentioned,  be  careful  not  to  run  in  the  night  or  thick 
weather;  and  come  no  nearer  than  12  or  14  fathoms.  To  come  into 
the  Bay  of  New-York,  bring  the  light-house  W.  by  N.  or  W.  N.  W.  in  10 
fathoms,  and  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Highland  of  Neversink  S.  W. 
by  S.    [See  page  207.] 

Note  — Along  the  southern  coast  of  America,  you  will  find  no  tide  far- 
ther out  from  the  shore  thau  10  or  12  fathoms  water,  from  that  depth  un- 
til the  edge  of  soundings,  you  will  have  a  current  setting  to  the  southward, 
at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour  ;  when  out  of  soundings,  you  will  have 
the  Gulf  Stream  setting  to  the  N.  E.  quarter,  and  the  farther  you  get  to 
the  northward,  it  sets  more  easterly,  but  not  so  strong  as  before  mention- 
ed ;  and  when  you  get  to  the  northward  of  39°  it  sets  about  east. 

The  Setting  of  the  Tide  along  shore  from  New- York  to  St.  Augustine. 

Flood.  Ebb. 

From  the  west  end  of  Long  Island  to  Cape  May  -  -  W.  by  S.  E.  by  If. 
From  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Charles  ?      -      -       -        S.  by  W.  N.  by  E. 

From  Cape  Charles  to  Cape  Hatteras  ♦        S.  8.  W.         N.  N.  E. 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  Cape  Lookout         -      -       -  S.  W.  by  W.  N.  E.  by  E. 

From  Cape  Lookout  to  Cape  Fear        -       -      -      -  S.  W.  by  W. ,  N.  E.  by  E. 
From  Cape  Fear  to  Cape  Roman         ....        W.  S  W.        E.  N.  E. 
From  Cape  Konian  to  Charleston         -                             W.  S.  W.        E.  N.  E. 
From  Charleston  to  Tybee          -      -      -      -      -        W.  S.  W.        E.  N.  E. 

From  Tybee  to  St.  Simon's  S.  S.  W.  N.  N.  E. 

From  St.  Simon's  to  St.  John's     -      -      -      -      -        S.  by  W.  N.  by  E. 
From  St.  John's  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Augustine         -       -          South.  Worth. 

[We  shall,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  give  a  description  of  East  and  West  Flo- 
rida, commencing  at  the  latter,  wnjch  will  embrace  all  the  islands,  keys,  &r.] 
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General  instructions  for  making  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

„  .     _        ,  Latitude.  Longitude. 

Saint  George  s  town,  at  the  eastern  end  32°  22'  JV.       64°  33'  \V. 

Wreck  Hill,  at  the  western  cud  -         32°  15'  N.      64°  50'  W. 

High  water,  full  and  change,  at  St.  George's,  half  past  8.  Common  tides  rise  about  4 
feet;  but  on  the  springs,  or  in  gales  of  wind,  frequently  to  7  feet.  The  floods  in  the 
offing  set  to  the  JV.  E.  and  ebbs  to  the  S.  W. ;  but  near  the  shore  they  run  in  various 
directions. 

These  islands  being  surrounded  with  innumerable  shoals,  much  pre- 
caution is  necessary  iu  approaching  tHem.  The  principal  dangers  lie  to 
the  westward  and  northward,  and  extend,  from  the  land,  between  3  and  5 
leagues,  in  a  due  west  Hue,  from  their  southwestern  point  (round  north- 
erly) to  a  N.  N.  E.  one,  from  David's  head,  their  eastern  extreme.  The 
remainder  of  the  coast,  forming  their  southern  and  eastern  boundary,  may 
be  approached  in  every  part  within  a  mile,  and  in  several  places  to'  less 
than  half  that  distance. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  it  has 
become  the  general  practice  for  all  vessels  bound  to  the  Bermudas,  to 
make  the  land  from  the  westward,  by  getting  into  their  latitude  about  the 
68th  degree  of  longitude,  and  then  steering  an  east  course  until  they  be- 
come visible. 

The  latitude  of  32°  8'  N.  being  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  every 
danger,  seems  best  adapted  in  fine  clear  weather  for  this  purpose,  and 
will  bring  you  in  sight  of  Wreck  hill,  which  being  of  a  conic  form,  and 
having  a  volcanic  appearance,  is  the  more  remarkable.  The  moment  this 
hill  becomes  shut  in  with  the  other  lands,  or  is  no  longer  distinguishable, 
you  will  have  passed  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  off  the  southern 
part  of  these  islands,  called  the  S.  W.  breakers  (which  do  not,  however, 
lie  more  than  1  \  mile  from  the  land)  and  may  then  immediately  close 
with  and  steer  along  the  south-eastern  shore,  within  a  mile,  till  you  have 
got  the  length  of  Castle  harbour,  or  brought  David's  head  to  bear  about 
N.  by  E.  where  you  must  wait  to  receive  your  pilot,  taking  care  during 
that  time  not  to  be  drifted  to  leeward,  as  the  currents  generally  set  to  the 
eastward. 

Should  you  meet  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  the  weather  be  extremely 
hazy,  before  you  have  got  sight  of  the  land,  it  will  be  prudent  in  the  night 
not  to  stand  to  the  northward  of  32°  4'  or  5' ;  and  if  the  wind  should  be 
inclining  to  the  southward,  I  would  recommend  not  beyond  32°. 

If  bound  to  the  Bermudas  from  England,  or  from  any  part  of  Europe,  I 
should  recommend  a  direct  course  to  be  steered  as  long  as  the  winds  per- 
mitted ;  but  the  moment  they  become  contrary,  to  get  to  the  southward 
into  the  trades,  and  then  run  down  the  remaining  longitude,  taking  care 
to  haul  to  the  northward  in  sufficient  time  to  reach  the  latitude  of  32°  8' 
about  the  68°  of  longitude,  and  then  proceed  as  above  described  :  but 
should  fair  winds  continue  the  whole  passage,  the  land  may  be  made  with 
equal  safety  from  the  eastward,  by  steeriug  for  them  in  the  latitude  of  32° 
18'  N.  which  is  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  David's  head,  their  south- 
eastern extreme  ;  and  off  which  head  there  is  no  danger  beyond  half  a 
mile,  care  being  taken  not  to  come  to  the  northward  of  that  latitude  until 
you  have  brought  the  head  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  on  which  bearing  it  may  be 
approached  with  safety  till  within  one  mile  thereof,  or  till  you  receivr 
your  pilot. 


■ 
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In  the  course  of  making  the  land  from  the  eastward,  should  the  wind 
become  contrary,  or  the  weather  prove  dark,  hazy,  and  tempestuous, 
come  not  during  the  night  to  the  northward  of  32°  or  32°  6' ;  in  which 
latitude,  if  you  should  be  found  to  have  run  past  the  islands,  you  must 
proceed  as  before  directed,  in  making  them  from  the  westward. 

As  the  soundings  do  not  extend  more  than  two  miles  from  the  land  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  islands,  a  correct  latitude  and  a  good  lopkout,  to- 
gether with  a  strict  attention  to  these  instructions,  is  absolutely  necessary. 


Remarks  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining 

when  in  its  vicinity. 

The  rivers  emptying  in(o  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  August  to  Februa- 
ry are  all  low,  and  in  the  other  part  of  the  year  they  are  all  high  :  conse- 
quently, the  land  (which  is  low)  bordering  on  the  most  of  these  rivers, 
which  are  innumerable,  requires  the  exhalation  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  supply  its  moisture  \i\  the  low  stage  of  the  rivers,  between  August 
and  February.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  year  the  low  lands  are  generally 
covered  with  water,  and  are  supplied,  without  the  aid  of  the  ocean,  with 
all  the  moisture  necessary.  This,  therefore,  must  be  the  cause  why  the 
Gulf  Stream  runs  with  more  velocity  between  the  months  of  February 
and  August  than  in  the  other  part  of  the  year.  But  it  is  known  to  do  so  ; 
as  in  the  month  of  May  the  Gulf,  in  the  Narrows  between  the  Great 
Isaacs  and  Florida  shore,  runs  at  the  rate  of  four  knots,  and  in  the  month 
of  November  only  about  two  and  three-quarters  ;  the  current  increasing 
and  decreasing  as  you  draw  near  or  recede  from  the  middle  of  those  two 
months,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  two  points  of  time  wherein  the 
current  runs  with  the  greatest  and  least  velocity.  I  shall  here  call  from 
August  to  February  the  low,  and  fcpm  February  to  August  the  high  stage 
of  the  water,  and  any  one  can  proportion  the  rate  of  its  force  at  any  in- 
termediate time  between  these  two  points.  The  true  rate  and  course  of 
the  current  cannot  be  properly  given,  as  every  blow  and  calm  alters  both 
its  force  and  course  ;  but  in  good  weather  and  a  steady  breeze,  the  follow- 
ing comes  near  to  the  truth. 

The  Gulf  Stream  passes  close  to  the  extreme  S.  E.  point  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras  shoals,  and  18  miles  from  the  land  ;  the  soundings  are  from  12  fa- 
thoms on  the  outer  part  of  the  shoal,  to  60  fathoms  close  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream. 

The  nature  of  that  immense  current,  which  continually  sets  from  the 
Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  to  the  northward  and  north-eastward,  along 
the  greater  part  of  the  navigation  described  in  this  work,  is  already  well 
understood  ;  and,  though  we  have  noticed  it,  as  to  its  effects,  in  several 
parts  of  the  preceding  directions,  we  yet  deem  that  an  unbroken  view  of 
it,  in  its  whole  course  from  the  Gulf  to  the  north-eastward,  may  still  be 
acceptable  ;  and  this  we  shall  attempt  in  the  present  edition. 

Ships,  in  coming  down  the  Gulf,  often  get  from  the  middle,  on  the 
eastern  edge,  and  experience  a  S.  W.  current  rather  than  a  N.  E.  one  ; 
the  fact  is,  the  Stream  sets  about  N.  |  W.  from  the  bank  to  lat  30°,  where 
it  makes  something  of  a  short  bend  to  the  eastward,  and  if  navigators,  in 
«?ight  of  Memory  rock,  will  steer  N.  N.  VV.  to  lat.  29°,  then  N.  to  30° 
(allowing  however  for  the  effects  of  strong  breezes  any  way  to  clear  dan- 
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gers  on  both  sides)  they  will  find  themselves  to  hare  been  in  the  whole 
force  of  the  Stream,  and  in  a  fair  situation  to  steer  N.  E.  and  retain  its 
propelling  force  of  from  ^|  to  2  miles  per  hour.  It  thence  suddenly  turns 
to  N.  E.  by  E.  or  a  little  more  easterly,  to  lat.  35°  or  about  the  parallel 
of  Cape  Hatteras. 

From  off  Cape  Hatteras  its  direction  is  E.  by  N.  or  a  little  more  north* 
erly,  to  longitude  70°,  then  cast,  rather  southerly  ;  and  thence,  diminish- 
ing in  strength,  it  falls  away  to  the  E.  S.  E. 

It  has  been  stated,  generally,  by  writers  of  ability,  from  the  information 
of  American  coasters,  that  the  northern  edge  of  the  Stream  extends  to 
the  latitude  of  41°  20',  or  41°  30  in  the  meridian  of  the  Isle  of  Sable  ; 
but  this  assertion  has  been  controverted  by  others,  who  have  averred, 
that  its  northern  edge  never  ascends  beyond  the  parallel  of  40°,  and  that 
it  does  not  always  border  on  the  shoals  of  Nantucket.  We  think  the  for- 
mer correct. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  considered  that  a  north,  N.  E.  or  east  wind  forces 
the  stream  towards  the  coast,  contracts  its  breadth,  and  thus  increases  its 
rapidity.  On  the  contrary,  S.  W.  west,  and  N.  W.  winds  force  the  stream 
farther  into  the  ocean,  and  diminishes  its  strength.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  stream  fluctuates  in  its  direction  and  force,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and  no  absolute  rule  can  be  giv  n  for  ascertaining  its  more  ordinary  boun- 
daries :  it  therefore  follows,  that  a  description  of  the  indications,  by  which 
it  may  be  known,  is  of  the  more  importance. 

These  are  the  appearance  and  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The 
stream  in  its  lower  latitudes  and  usual  course  in  fair  water,  where  it  flows 
uninterruptedly,  may  be  known  by  its  smooth  and  clear  blue  surface  ;  for, 
without  the4me  formed  by  a  ripple  on  its  edge,  the  water,  in  some  places, 
appears  like  boiling  water  of  a  blue  colour  ;  and,  in  other  places,  it  foams 
like  the  waters  of  a  cataract,  even  in  dead  calms,  and  in  places  which  are 
fathomless. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  the  stream,  especially  in  fair  weather,  there  are 
great  riplings,  which  are  very  perceptible  ;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  within  it,  the  water  does  not  sparkle  in  the  night.  The  appearance 
of  the  sea-weed,  called  gulf-weed,  by  day,  is  an  indication  of  the  edge  of 
the  stream. 

Besides  the  effect  which  different  winds  have  upon  the  Florida  Stream, 
it  is  subject  to  another  cause  that  also  directs  it  towards  or  from  the  coast ; 
and  that  is,  the  moon  ;  which,  according  to  her  position,  has  different  ef- 
fects upon  it,  not,  however,  in  equal  power  with- those  of  the  wind  ;  but 
the  disposition  of  the  stream  is  increased  to  its  extreme,  if  the  effects 
both  of  the  winds  and  moon  are  combined  ;  for,  at  this  time,  the  ocean 
rising  highest,  this  regulates  the  flood  and  ebb,  and  divides  them  in  pro- 
portionate times  ;  consequently,  it  directs  and  increases  them  with  the 
assistance  of  easterly  moons  and  winds  to  the  west,  and  with  that  of  west- 
erly moons  and  winds  to  the  east ;  so  that  the  west  and  east  shores  are  at 
times  deprived  o£  and  at  other  times  overflowed  by  tides,  occasioned  by 
these  vicissitudes. 

The  boisterous  east,  N.  E.  and  north  winds,  which  affect  the  Gulf 
Stream,  generally  begin  in  September,  and  continue  while  the  sun  is  in 
the  south  until  March  ;  when,  if  the  moon  happens  just  at  the  time  to  be 
on  the  full  or  change,  they  commonly  end  with  a  hurricane. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eddies  about  the  edges  of 
the  stream  must  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  above  explained. 
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Along  these  edges,  but  more  particularly  along  the  outer  edge,  there  if 
generally  a  current  running  in  a  contrary  direction,  which  is  accelerated 
by  the  wind  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  blowing  contrary  to  the  stream, 
and  retarded,  or  perhaps  altogether  obstructed,  by  the  wind  blowing  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream.  In  the  latter  case,  the  limits  df  the  stream 
will  be  extended. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  cold  upon  the  land  is  most  intense,  which  is 
generally  between  December  and  March,  heavy  and  continued  gales  very 
frequently  prevail,  which  commonly  proceed  from  between  the  north  and 
west  across  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  Cape  Hatteras  until  past 
George's  bank,  and  bend  its  direction  more  to  the  eastward  ;  being  aided, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  discharge  of  the  great  bays  and  rivers,  increased 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  blowing  down  them,  and  the  constant  supply  of 
stream  that  passes  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  the  whole  produces 
so  strong  a  current  to  the  eastward,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  ship 
to  approach  the  coast  until  a  change  of  wind  commences. 

During  the  prevalence  of  a  southerly  or  easterly  wind,  which  is  not  so 
common  here,  it  has  been  found  that  the  current  is  forced  close  to,  and  in 
some  parts  upon,  the  edge  of  soundings.  From  a  scientific  nautical  gentle- 
man, we  received  the  following,  viz.  while  off  Cope  Lookout,  17  fathoms 
water,  he  had  a  strong  current  from  the  southward,  owing  entirely  to  the 
Gulf  current.  This  proves  the  Gulf  governed  entirely  by  winds.  Be- 
ing thus  pent  in  between  the  wind  and  the  shoal  grounds  near  the  shore, 
the  breadth  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  velocity  proportionably  in- 
creased. This  circumstance  has  been,  in  particular,  observed  from  about 
the  longitude  of  Block  island,  along  the  edge  of  Nantucket  shoals,  thence 
beyond  George's  bank  ;  and  also,  along  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  part  of 
South  Carolina.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  southerly  .winds  forced  the 
current  to  the  edge  of  soundings,  where  it  then  ran  from  1^  to  2  knots  ; 
and,  in  the  latter  place,  that  the  easterly  wind  forced  the  current  upon 
soundings.  With  west  and  N.  W.  winds,  the  stream  would  be  removed 
some  leagues  farther  off. 

These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  the  boundaries 
or  edges  of  the  stream.  These  eddies,  on  the  inner  edge,  are  inconsi- 
derable ;  but,  on  the  outer  one,  in  fine  weather,  they  are  strong,  and  of 
considerable  extent. 

Mother  indication  of  the  Stream  is,  the  temperature  of  its  water,  which 
is  considerably  warmer  than  the  water  on  either  side  of  it.  By  an  inge- 
nious work,  entitled  44  Tmermomktrical  Navigation,"  written  by  Mr. 
iohn  Williams,  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1799,  we  are  informed, 
that  Commodore  Truxton,  has  often  ascertained  the,  velocity  of  the  Gulr 
Stream,  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  found  it  to  be  seldom  less 
than  one  knot,  and  never  more  than  two  knots,  an  hour.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  water  without  the  Stream  was  generally  about  the 
same  ;  that  is,  the  difference  seldom  enceeded  2  or  3  degrees  ;  the  air 
being  sometimes  the  wannest ;  at  other  times  the  water. 

This  gentleman  has  observed,  "  In  the  Stream  the  water  is  much  warm- 
er than  the  air  ;  indeed  I  have  known  it  10  degrees  warmer  ;  but,  so  soon 
as  you  get  within  the  Stream  (that  is  between  it  and  the  coast)  the  water 
becomes  colder  than  the  air  ;  and  the  more  as  you  get  on  soundings  and 
approach  the  shore.*    If  mariners,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  de- 

*  By  the  journals  of  Capt.  W.  Billings,  of  Philadelphia,  it  appears  lhat,  in  June, 
:*91,  the  water  on  the  coast  cf  Am".-:  a  ;vas  at  the  -^criturc  of  61°.  air!  in  !h"  <"-•:!;* 
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termining  their  longitude  by  celestial  observations,  will  only  carry  with 
them  a  good  ifarmometer,  and  try  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  air  every  two  hoars,  they  may  always  know  when 
they  come  into,  or  go  out  of,  the  Gulf  Stream.  Indeed  1  have  always 
made  a  practice,  when  at  sea,  of  comparing  the  temperature  of  the  air 
and  water  daily,  and  often,  very  frequently  during  the  day  throughout  my 
voyage  ;  whereby  1  immediately  discovered  any  thing  of  a  current  that 
way  going,  and  afterwards  found  its  strength  and  direction  by  observations 
for  the  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  mak- 
ing a  passage  to  and  from  Europe,  to  be  acquainted  with  this  Gulf 
Stream  ;  as,  by  keeping  in  it,  when  bound  eastward,  you  shorten  your 
voyage  ;  and,  by  avoiding  it,  when  returning  to  the  westward,  you  facili- 
tate it  inconceivably  ;  so  much  bo,  that  1  have  frequently,  when  bound 
from  Europe  to  America,  spoke  European  ships,  unacquainted  with  the 
strength  and  extent  of  it,  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  been  in 
port  a  very  considerable  time  before  them,  by  keeping  out  of  the  stream, 
whereas,  they  lengthened  their  passage  by  keeping  in  it.  The  general 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  marked  on  the  chart,  published  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  work  in  1812.  and  improved  to  1821,  and  I  would  advise  those 
who  make  the  northern  passage  from  Europe,  never  to  come  nearer  the 
inner  line  of  it,  by  choice,  than  10  or  15  leagues  :  and  then  the  probabili- 
ty will  be,  that  their  passage  will  be  assisted  by  the  help  of  a  counter  cur- 
rent, which  often  runs  within  it.  In  coming  off  a  voyage  from  the  south- 
ward, be  sure  to  steer  N.  \V.  when  approaching  the  stream,  if  the  wind 
will  permit  you  ;  and  continue  that  course  till  you  are  within  it,  which 
may  be  easily  known  by  the  temperature  of  the  water,  as  before  men- 
tioned. I  have  always  considered  it  of  the  utmost  consequence,  when 
bound  in,  to  cross  the  stream  as  speedily  as  possible,  lest  I  should  be  vi- 
sited by  calms  or  adverse  winds,  and  by  those  means  drove  far  out  of  my 
way,  which  would  prolong  the  voyage  considerably,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter season. 

By  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  near  to  the  coast  a  ship  may  venture, 
and  how  to  distinguish  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  water  between  it  and  the 
coast,  we  can  be  sure  of  a  favourable  current  cither  way,  and  a  small 
vessel  might  make  a  short  voyage  from  Halifax  to  Georgia,  which  is 
thought  by  some  a  longer  one  than  to  Europe.  Suppose  you  had  the 
wind  a-head  all  the  way  ;  take  your  departure,  and  stand  for  the  stream  ; 
so  soon  as  you  find  the  water  to  increase  in  heat,  about  half  as  much  as 
you  know  it  would  when  in  the  stream,  heave  about  and  stand  for  the 
coast ;  you  will  infallibly  discover  the  edge  of  soundings  by  the  cooling  of 
the  water  ;  then  stand  off  again,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  voyage ; 
when  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  distance  would  be  run  in  a  shorter  time 
than  if  there  were  no  stream  ;  for  you  would  have  a  favourable  inside  or 
eddy  current.  On  the  return  passage,  take  your  departure,  and  run  off 
till  you  get  into  the  warmest  water,  which  will  be  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  take  the  advantage  of  its  current. 

Stream  ai  77°.— By  those  of  Mr.  J.  Williams  it  appeais  that,  in  November,  \7il9,  the 
water  on  the  coast  wus47°,  ami  in  the  t»ulf  Stream  at  70°,  viz. 

1791,  June,  Coast  tl°    1789,  No*.  Coast  47°   Difference  between  )  Coast  14° 
Stream  77  Stream  70        June  and  Nov.    )  Stream  7 

Stream  warmer  16       Stream  warmer  23 

The  difference  of  heat  is,  therefore,  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer.  See  the  con- 
cluding observation  hereafter,  and  also  tht  pamphlet  published  with  «•  Blunt's  Chart  ot 
the  Western  Ocean.*1 
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The  following  fact  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  these  direc- 
tions. In  June,  1798,  the  mail  packet,  for  Charleston,  had  25  days  pass- 
age in  going,  but  returned  in  7.  The  captain  accounted  for  this  by  hav- 
ing calms,  or  very  light  airs,  and  a  northerly  current.  This  was  the  true 
cause.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  there  generally  are 
calms  or  light  winds  ;  the  edges,  only  which  come  in  contact  with  colder 
regions,  being  tempestuous.  After  being  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hatte- 
ras,  he  found  himself  in  that  of  Cape  Henry  (37  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward.) The  vessel,  however,  arrived  at  last ;  and,  on  the  return  voy- 
age, the  captain  steered  the  opposite  course  back  again,  and,  with  the  same 
light  airs,  he  performed  the  voyage  in  7  days.  Had  this  captain  known 
the  use  of  the  thermometer,  need  he  to  have  been  much  longer  in  going 
than  in  coming  ? 

A  vessel  on  her  voyage  from  Marblehead  to  Havanna,  after  getting  into 
lat.  23°  56'  N.  was  set  by  the  gulf  so  far  as  lat.  32°  50'  N.  and  compelled 
to  go  into  Charleston,  after  being  40  days  at  sea. 

It  appears  also,  by  the  work  above  quoted,  that  the  thermometer  is  not 
only  useful  for  ascertaining  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  that  it  is 
likewise  advantageous  in  discovering  the  approach  to  soundings  from  deep 
water. 

In  June,  1791,  Captain  W.  Billings,  of  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  39  deg. 
longitude  56  deg.  abreast  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  found  that  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  fell  10  deg.  It  was  near  the  same  place 
that  a  similar  observation  was  made  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  November  1776, 
and  another  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  November,  1789,  who  has  observed, 
that,  *•  By  the  coincidence  of  these  three  journals  at  so  great  a  distance 
of  time,  and  without  any  connexion  with  each  other,  this  important  fact 
seems  to  be  established.  A  Navigator  may  discover  his  approach  towards 
objects  of  danger,  when  he  is  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  able  easily  to  avoid 
themy  by  attentively  examining  the  temperature  of  the  sea ;  the  water  over 
banks  and  shoals  being  colder  than  that  of  the  deep  ocean." 

At  the  edge  of  the  grand  bank  of  Newfoundland,  the  water  has  been 
found  6  degrees  colder  than  the  deep  ocean  to  the  eastward.  The  higheft 
part  of  the  bank  is  10°  colder  still,  or  15°  colder  than  the  ocean  eastward. 

On  the  coast  of  New- England,  near  Cape  Cod,*  the  water,  out  of  sound- 
ings, is  8  deg.  or  10  deg.  warmer  than  in  soundings  ;  and  in  the  stream  it 
is  about  8  deg.  warmer  still ;  so  that,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  a  fall 
of  8  deg.  will  indicate  your  leaving  the  stream,  and  a  farther  fall  of  8  deg. 
will  indicate  your  being  on  soundings. 

On  the  coast,  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Henry,  the  water  out  of 
soundings,  is  5  deg.  warmer  than  in  soundings  ;  and  in  the  stream  about  5 
deg.  warmer  still ;  so  that,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  a  fall  of  5  deg. 
will  indicate  your  leaving  the  stream,  and  a  farther  fall  of  5  deg.  will  give 
notice  of  soundings. 

Mr.  Williams  recommends  to  seamen  to  take  three  thermometers. 
'*  Let  them,"  he  says*,  "  be  kept  in  one  place  some  days  previous  to  your 
sailing,  in  order  to  try  their  uniformity.  The  plate  should  be  of  ivory  or 
metal,  for  wood  will  swell  at  sea,  and,  as  the  glass  tube  will  not  yield,  jt 


•  The  bank  frum  Cape  Cod  extends  almost  as  far  as  Cape  Sable,  where  it  joins  the 
banks  of  Nova  Scotin,  deepening  gradually  from  20  to  50  or  55  fathoms,  which  depth 
there  is  in  latitude  4:i°.  In  crossing  the  bank  between  lat.  40°  41'  and  lat.  43°  the  bot- 
tom is  very  remarkable  ;  on  the  outsiiie  it  is  fine  sand,  shouting  gradually  for  several 
leagues;  on  the  middle  of  the  bank,  it  is  coarse  sand  or  shingle,  with  pebble  stones ;  on 
the  inside,  it  is  tnuddv.  with  niecrs  of  -he'.!?-  nnd  d^pms  suddenly  from  45  or  4B  to  150 
or  160  fathoms. 

/* 
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is  from  this  reason  very  liable  to  break  ;  bell-metal  is  the  best.  Let  the- 
instrument  be  fixed  in  a  square  metal  box,  the  bottom  of  which,  as  high 
as  the  mark  30"  should  be  water-tight,  so  that,  in  examining  the  degree 
of  heat,  the  ball  may  be  kept  in  the  water  ;  the  remainder  of  the  length 
should  be  open  in  front,  with  only  two  or  three  cross-bars  to  ward  off  any 
accidental  blow,  like  the  thermometer  used  by  brewers,  fix  one  instru- 
ment in  some  part  of  the  ship,  in  the  shade,  and  in  open  air,  hut  as  much 
out  of  the  wind  and  in  as  dry  a  place  as  possible.  The  after  part  of  one 
of  the  after  stanchions,  under  the  quarter  rail,  may  answer,  if  no  better 
place  can  be  found. 

Let  the  second  instrument  be  neatly  slung,  with  a  sufficiency  of  line  to 
allow  it  tow  in  the  dead  water  of  the  wake* 

Put  the  other  away  safely,  to  be  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  either  of 
the  others,  in  case  of  accident. 

REFLOWING  CURR]  NTS,  &c— On  each  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
as  before  noticed,  there  is  a  counter  current  setting  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. In  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  between  the  stream  and  the  coast,  a  smooth 
eddy  commonly  takes  its  current  south-westerly,  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  main  stream  ;  and  there  is,  even  in  its  higher  latitudes,  a 
reflow  on  either  side. 

It  has  been  found  that,  when  Cape  Henry  (the  south  point  of  the  Chesa- 
peak)  bore  N.  W.  160  leagues  distant,  a  current  was  setting  to  the  south- 
ward at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  miles  per  day,  which  so  continued  until  Cape 
Henry  bore  W.  N.  W,  89  or  90  leagues;  the  current  was  then  found 
setting  to  the  N.  E.  at  the  rate  of  33  or  34  miles  per  day,  which  continu- 
ed until  within  32  or  30  leagues  of  the  land  ;  then  a  current  set  to  the 
southward  and  westward  at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  miles  per  day,  to  within 
12  or  15  miles  of»the  land.  This  current,  which  is  considered  as  the 
eddy  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  sets  more  or  less  to  the  S.  W.  according  to  the 
figure  of  the  coast. 

'  It  has  also  been  observed  by  others,  that  a  southern  and  western  cur 
rent  constantly  sets  in  high  latitudes  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  coast  , 
more  particularly  in  soundings,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour,  or  more, 
according  to  the  wind. 

An  experienced  officer  of  the  navy,  before  quoted,  has  said  that,  "  In 
all  the  observations  I  made  during  5  years  cruising  on  the  American  coast, 
1  never  found  this  eastern  current  to  the  southward  of  latitude  36°,  and 
only  once  (the  above-mentioned  time,')  so  far  ;  it  generally  prevailing  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  37°  and  40°,  (torn  the  longitude  of  60°  to  that  of 
69°.  And  1  have  often,  about  the  latitude  of  86°  or  37°,  and  about  the 
above  longitude,  found  a  strong  current  to  the  south  and  S.  W.  There- 
fore, ships  from  Europe,  bound  to  America,  should  endeavour  to  make 
the  passage  either  to  the  southward  of  latitude  37°,  or  to  the  northward 
of  latitude  40v;  that  is  to  say,  when  as  far,  or  to  the  westward  of  tbe 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  they  should  as  much  as  possible  avoid  beating 
against  the  wind  to  the  westward,  between  the  latitudes  of  37°  and  40°. 

Upon  soundings y  along  the  coasts  of  Georgia,  Carolina,  Virginia,  New- 
Jersey,  and  New-York,  the  current  runs  in  general  parallel  to  the  shore ; 
and  is  in  general,  influenced  by  the  wind,  which  mostly  prevails  from  be- 
tween the  south  and  west,  producing  a  glow  current  of  about  one  or  a  half 
knot  to  the  N.  E.  but  when  the  N.  and  east  winds  prevail,  the  current 
along  shore  to  the  S.  W.  will  frequently  run  two  knots ;  on  which  the  pi- 
lots of  this  coast  remark,  that  the  south  and  S.  W.  currents,  though  they 
but  seldom  happen,  yet  they  are  always  stronger  than  those  to  the  north- 
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ward,  which  are  more  frequent.  It  is  probable  the  tides  may  have  some 
influence  on  these  currents,  particularly  near  the  entry  of  the  great  bays 
and  inlets.  The  Hood  on  this  coast  comes  from  the  N.  E.  In  the  months 
of  April  and  May  1  have  observed,  on  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Henry,  that,  when  near  the  inside  of  the  stream,  the  wa- 
ter begins  to  colour  of  a  deeper  green  ;  and  thence  to  the  edge  of  sound- 
ings, there  is  a  strong  current  to  the  eastward.  The  colour  of  the  water, 
from  green,  turns  to  muddy,  when  on  soundings,  the  current  still  continu- 
ing until  within  the  influence  of  the  tide  ;  this  eastern  current  is,  no 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  water  out  of  the  Chcsapcak,  by 
the  floods  from  the  snow  melting  in  the  country  ;  and  it  prevails,  in  some 
degree,  throughout  the  year,  but  its  effect  is  greatest  at  this  time.  It  is 
probable  that  a  similar  current  prev  ails  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware. 

Round  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  thence  to  the  eastward  round 
Nantucket  Shoals,  across  George's  Bank,  to  Cape  Sable,  a  strong  tide 
runs  ;  the  flood  setting  to  the  north  and  west,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  bays, 
rivers,  and  inlets,  and  the  ebb  the  contrary.  The  tides  that  set  across 
George's  Bank  into  the  bay  of  Fundy  are  very  much  influenced  by  the 
winds,  particularly  if,  after  a  strong  S.  or  S.  E.  wind,  it  should  suddenly 
change  to  W.  or  N.  W.  (circumstances  that  often  happen  ;)  ships  will  then 
find  themselves  drifted  by  the  outset  50  or  60  miles  in  the  24  hours,  or 
more,  to  the  S.  E.  The  indraught  is  also  great  with  S.  or  S.  E.  winds, 
which  ought  to  be  paid  particular  attention  to. 

Upon  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  the  currents  run  parallel  to  the  shore,  but 
are  more  frequent  from  the  eastward  than  from  the  westward,  particu- 
larly in  the  spring ;  the  southerly  winds  force  them  upon  the  shore  by 
the  water  running  in  to  fill  up  the  bays  and  inlets  ;  and  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
winds  have  the  same  effect  in  forcing  them  off  the  shore.  A  regular  tide 
here  runs  along  shore  ;  the  flood  from  E.  N.  E. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  observations  on  the  Gulf  Stream, 
kc.  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D.  and  F.  K.  S.  extracted  from  the  philo- 
sophical transactions. 

i%  During  a  voyage  to  America,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1776,  I  used 
frequently  to  examine  the  heat  of  sea-water  newly  drawn,  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  air.  We  made  our  passage  far  to  the  southward. 
In  this  situation,  the  greatest  heat  of  the  water,  which  1  observed,  was 
such  as  raised  the  quicksilver  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  to  7  71  de- 
grees. This  happened  twice  ;  the  first  time  on  the  10th  of  April,  in  lati- 
tude 21°  10*  N.  and  longitude,  by  our  reckoning,  62°  W.  and  the  second 
time,  three  days  afterwards,  in  latitude  22°  ?',  and  longitude  55°  :  but  in 
general  the  heat  of  the  sea,  near  the  trnpic  of  Cancer,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  was  from  76  to  77°. 

"The  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  fleet  being  off  Cape  Fear,  our 
course,  on  approaching  the  American  coast,  became  north-wastward.  On 
the  23d*  of  April,  the  heat  of  the  sea  was  74°  ;  our  latitude,  at  noon,  28° 
7'  N.  Next  day  the  heat  was  only  71°;  we  were  then  in  latitude  29°  12'  ; 
the  heat  of  the  water,  therefore,  was  now  lessening  very  fast,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  change  of  latitude.  The  2  >th,  our  latitude  was  31°  3';  but 
though  we  had  thus  gone  almost  2°  farther  to  the  northward,  the  heat  of 
the  sea  was  this  day  increased,  it  being  72°  in  the  morning,  and  72£°  in 


#  From  the  difference  between  civil  and  astronomical  time,  i*  hecomea  necessary  tc 
observe  that  the  former  is  always  meant  in  this  work. 
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the  evening.  Next  day,  the  26th  of  April,  at  half  after  eight  in  the  morn 
ing,  I  again  plunged  the  thermometer  into  sea-water,  and  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  the  quicksilver  rise  to  78°,  higher  than  I  had  ever  observ- 
ed it,  even  within  the  tropic.  As  the  difference  was  too  great  to  be  im- 
puted to  any  accidental  variation,  I  immediately  conceived  that  we  must 
have  come  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  water  of  which  still  retained  great 
part  of  the  heat  that  it  had  acquired  in  the  torrid  zone.  This  idea  was 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent,  regular  and  quick  diminution  of  the  heat : 
the  ship's  run  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  lessened  it  2°  ;  the  thermo- 
meter, at  three  quarters  after  eight,  being  raised  by  sea-water  fresh 
drawn,  only  to  76°  ;  by  nine  the  heat  was  reduced  to  73°  ;  and,  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  more,  to  71°  nearly  ;  all  this  time  the  wind  blew  fresh, 
*  and  we  were  going  seven  knots  an  hour  on  a  north-western  course.  The 
water  now  began  to  loose  the  fine  transparent  blue  colour  of  the  ocean, 
and  to  assume  something  of  a  greenish  olive  tinge,  a  well  known  indica- 
tion of  soundings.  Accordingly,  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
ground  was  struck  with  the  lead,  at  the  depth  of  80  fathoms,  the  heat  of 
the  sea  being  then  reduced  to  69°.  In  the  course  of  the  following  night 
and  next  day,  as  we  came  into  shallower  water  and  nearer  the  land,  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  gradually  sank  to  65°,  which  was  nearly  that  of 
the  air  at  the  time. 

Unfortunately,  bad  weather  on  the  26th  prevented  us  from  taking  an 
observation  of  the  sun  ;  but  on  the  27tb,  though  it  was  then  cloudy  at 
noon,  we  calculated  the  latitude  from  two  altitudes,  and  found  it  to  be  33° 
26'  N.  The  difference  of  this  latitude  from  that  which  we  had  observed 
on  the  25th,  being  2°  23'  was  so  much  greater  than  could  be  deduced  from 
the  ship's  run,  marked  in  the  log-book,  as  to  convince  the  seamen  that  we 
had  been  set  many  miles  to  the  northward  by  the  current. 

On  the  25th,  at  noon,  the  longitude  by  our  reckoning,  was  74°  W.  and 
I  believe  the  computation  to  have  been  pretty  just  ;  but  the  soundings, 
together  with  the  latitude,  will  determine  the  spot  where  these  observa- 
tions were  made,  better  than  any  reckoning  from  the  eastward.  The  ship's 
run,  on  the  26th,  from  nine  in  the  forenoon  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  was 
about  10  leagues  on  a  N.  VV.  by  N.  course  ;  soon  afterwards  we  hove  to 
in  order  to  sound,  and  finding  bottom,  we  went  very  slowly  all  night,  till 
noon  the  next  day. 

From  these  observations,  I  think  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Gulf 
Stream,  about  the  33d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  76th  degree  of 
longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  is,  in  the  month  of  April,  at  least  six  de- 
grees hotter  than  the  water  of  the  sea  through  which  it  runs.  As  the 
heat  of  the  sea-water  evidently  began  to  increase  in  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  and  as  the  observations  show  that  we  were  getting  out  of  the  cur- 
rent when  1  first  tried  the  heat  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  ship's  run  during  the  night  is  nearly  the  breadth  of  the 
stream,  measured  obliquely  across  ;  that,  as  it  blew  a  fresh  breeze,  couW 
not  be  less  than  25  leagues  in  15  hours,  the  distance  of  time  between  the 
two  observations  of  the  heat,  and  hence  the  breadth  of  the  stream  may  be 
estimated  at  20  leagues.  The  breadth  of  the  Gulf  uf  Florida,  which  evi- 
dently bounds  the  stream  at  its  origin,  appears  by  the  charts  to  be  two  or 
three  miles  less  than  this,  excluding  the  rocks  and  sand  banks,  which  sur- 
round the  Bahama  islands,  and  the  shallow  water  that  extends  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  coast  of  Florida  ;  and  the  correspondence  of 
these  measures  is  very  remarkable,  «inre  the  stream  from  well  known 
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principles  of  hydraulics,  must  gradually  become  wider  as  it  gets  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  channel  by  which  it  issues. 

If  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  known,  many  curious  calcula- 
tions might  be  formed  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  current.  The 
mean  heat  of  Spanish  town  and  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  seems  not  to  exceed 
81°  ;*  that  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  sea  coast,  may  be  estimated  at  the 
same,  from  Mons.  Godin's  observations  ;f  but  as  the  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  bounds  the  Gulf  to  the  westward  and  southward,  is  probably 
warmer,  perhaps  a  degree  or  two  may  be  allowed  for  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  over  the  whole  bay  :  let  it  be  stated  at  82  or  83  de- 
grees. Now  there  seems  to  be  great  probability  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  sea,  at  a  certain  comparatively  small  distance  below  its  surface,  agrees 
in  heat  pretty  nearly  with  the  average  temperature  of  the  air,  during  the 
whole  year  in  that  part ;  and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  great- 
est heat  of  the  water  as  it  issues  out  of  the  bay,  to  form  the  stream,  is 
about  82°, J  the  small  variation  of  temperature  ou  the  surface  not  being 
sufficient  to  affect  materially  that  of  the  general  mass.  At  the  tropic  of 
cancer,  1  found  the  heat  to  be  77°,  the  stream,  therefore,  in  its  whole 
course  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  constant- 
ly running  through  water  from  4  to  6  degrees  colder  than  itself,  and  yet  it 
had  lost  only  4°  of  heat,  though  the  surrounding  water,  Where  '  observ- 
ed it,  was  10°  below  the  supposed  original  temperature  of  the  water  which 
forms  the  current.  From  this  small  diminution  of  the  heat,  in  a  distance 
probably  of  300  miles,  some  idea  may  be  acquired  of  the  vast  body  of 
fluid,  which  sets  out  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  great  velocity 
of  its  motion.  Numerous  observations  on  the  temperature  of  this  stream, 
in  every  part  of  it,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  compared  with  the 
heat  of  the  water  in  the  surrounding  seas,  both  within  and  without  the 
tropic,  would,  1  apprehend,  be  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  its  nature, 
and  determining  every  material  circumstance  of  its  movement,  especially 
if  the  effect  of  the  current  in  pushing  ships  to  the  northward  is  carefully 
attended  to,  at  the  same  time  with  the  observations  upon  its  heat."" 


On  the  25th  of  September,  1777,  as  the  ships  which  had  transported 
Sir  William  Howe's  army  up  Chesapeake  bay  were  returning  towards  the 
Delaware  with  the  sick  and  stores,  they  were  overtaken,  between  Cape, 

*  History  of  Jamaica,  London,  1774,  vol.  p.  f>52,  653.  Tbe  different  observations 
of  the  beat  recorded  in  that  work  do  nut  agree  together;  but  those  adopted  here  are  ta- 
ken from  that  series  which  appear  tome  most  correct. 

i  Monsieur  Godin's  experiments  upon  the  pendulum  were  made  at  the  Petit  Grove. 
They  continued  from  the  24tb  of  August  to  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  average  heat 
during  that  time  was  such  as  is  indicated  by  25°  of  M.  de  Reaumcr's  thermometer,  (sen 
Mem.  Acad.  Soienc  1735,  p.  5.  7.)  according  to  M.  do  Lue  s  calculation,  (see  Modi- 
fications dc  1' Atmosphere,  vol.  1,  p.  378.)  the  25th  degree  of  Rcaumer's  true  ther- 
mometer answers  to  about  the  85m  of  Fahrenheit's  ;  but  the  average  heat  in  Ja- 
maica, during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  is  also  85°  ;  hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  mean  heat  for  the  whole  year  is  nearly  the  same  on  the  sea  coasts  of  both 
islands.  , 

X  The  lowest  calculation  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Gulf  is  preferred  on  this 
occasion,  because  of  the  constant  influx  of  new  water  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  pro- 
duced by  the  trade  winds,  which  water,  not  having  been  near  any  land,  must,  I  think, 
be  sensibly  colder  than  that  which  has  remained  some  time  enclosed  in  the  bay.  On 
this  subject,  the  observations  made  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  esq.  relative  to  the  heat 
of  the  sea  near  the  coast  of  Guinea,  ought  to  be  consulted.  (See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  68, 
n.  394,  &c) 
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Charles  and  Cape  Henlopen,  by  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  which,  after  some 
variation,  fixed  ultimately  at  N.  N.  E.  and  continued  five  days  without  in- 
termission. It  blew  so  hard  that  we  were  constantly  losing  ground,  and 
driving  to  the  southward  :  we  also  purposely  made  some  easting  to  keep 
clear  of  the  dangerous  shoals  which  lie  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

On  the  28th,  at  noon,  our  latitude  was  36°  40*  N.  and  the  heat  of  the 
sea,  all  day,  about  65°.  On  the  29th,  our  latitude  was  36°  2' ;  we  had, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  these  24  hours,  been  driven  by  the  wind  38 
nautical  miles  to  the  southward  ;  the  temperature  of  the  sea  continued 
nearly  at  65°.  Next  day,  the  30th,  our  latitude  at  noon  was  35°  44'  only 
18  miles  farther  to  the  southward,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  seamen 
aboard,  as  well  as  my  own,  it  had  blown  at  least  as  hard  on  this  as  on  any 
preceding  days,  and  we  had  not  been  able  to  carry  more  sail ;  conse- 
quently it  may  be  concluded  that,  some  current  had  set  the  ship  20  miles 
to  the  northward.  To  know- whether  this  was  the  Gulf  Stream,  let  us  con- 
sult the  thermometer.  At  half-after  nine  in  the  forenoon  of  this  day,  the 
heat  of  the  water  was  76°,  no  less  than  1 1°  above  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  before  we  came  into  the  current. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fell,  and  we  stood  N.  W.  by  N.  close  haul- 
ed. As  the  sea  still  run  very  high,  and  the  ship  scarcely  went  above  ? 
knots  an  hour,  we  did  not  make  less  than  3  points  of  lee-way  on  this  tack  ; 
the  course  we  made  good,  therefore,  was  W.  N.  W.  which,  on  the  distance 
run  by  noon  next  day,  gave  us  about  16  miles  of  northing  ;  but  that  day, 
the  1st  of  October,  our  latitude  was  36°  22',  38  miles  farther  to  the  north 
than  we  had  been  the  day  before  ;  the  difference,  22  miles,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Gulf  Stream.  This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  effect 
which  the  current  would  have  produced  upon  the  ship,  if  we  had  conti- 
ued  in  it  the  whole  four-and-twenty  hours  ;  for  though  we  were  still  in 
the  stream  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  as  appeared  by  the  heat  of 
the  water,  being  then  above  75*,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  the  heat  be- 
ing still  74°,  yet  by  seven  the  next  morning  we  had  certainly  got  clear  of 
it,  the  beat  of  the  sea  being  then  reduced  to  its  former  standard  of  65°. 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  we  did  not  cross  the  stream,  but,  having  fallen 
in  with-it  obliquely  on  the  western  side,  we  pushed  out  again  on  the  same 
side,  as  soon  as  the  gale  abated. 

These  observations  having  been  made  3°  to  the  northward  of  my  for 
mer  ones,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was 
2°  less.  The  seasons  of  the  year,  indeed,  were  very  different ;  but,  per- 
haps, under  such  circumstances,  that  their  effects  were  nearly  balanced 
In  the  latter  observations  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  was  less  ;  but 
then  a  hot  summer  preceded  them  :  whereas,  in  the  former,  though  the 
sun's  power  was  become  very  great,  yet  the  winter  had  been  past  but  a 
short  time.  Calculating  upon  this  proportion,  we  may  be  led  to  suspect, 
that,  about  the  27th  degree  of  latitude,  which  is  as  soon  as  the  stream  has 
got  clear  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  it  begins  sensibly  to  lose  its  heat  from 
82°,  the  supposed  temperature  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  continues  to 
lose  i*  at  the  rate  of  about  23  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  to  every  33  of  latitude, 
with  some  variation,  probably,  as  the  surrounding  sea  and  the  air  are 
warmer  or  colder  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  preceding  fact-j  had  made  me  very  desirous  of  observing  the  heat 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  my  passage  homeward  :  but  a  violent  gale  of  wind, 
which  came  on  two  days  after  we  had  s  tiled  from  Sandy-hook,  disabled 
every  person  on  board,  who  knew  how  to  handle  a  thermometer,  from 
\nnr>wz  the  dec!*.    The  mi?fer  of  the?hip,  however,  an  intelligent  mar, 
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to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  views*  assured  me,  that  on  the  second 
day  of  the  gale,  the  water  felt  to  him  remarkably  warm  ;  we  were  then 
near  the  703  of  west  longitude.  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  common 
remark  of  seamen,  who  allege,  that  they  are  frequently  sensible  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  off  Nantucket  shoals,  a  distance  of  more  than  1000  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  !  According  to  the  calculation  I  hare  before 
adopted,  of  a  loss  of  2°  of  heat  for  every  3°  of  latitude,  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  here  would  be  nearly  73°  ;  the  difference  of  which 
from  59°  the  heat  that  I  observed  in  ihe  sea-water,  both  before  and  after 
the  gale,  might  easily  be  perceived  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  This 
was  in  the  winter  season,  at  the  end  of  December. 

An  opinion  prevails  among  seamen,  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
the  weather  about  the  Gulf  Stream.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  heat  of 
the  air  was  considerably  increased  by  it,  as  might  be  expected  ;  but  whe- 
ther to  a  degree  or  extent  sufficient  for  producing  any  material  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  must  be  determined  by  future  observations. 

Perhaps  other  currents  may  be  found,  which,  issuing  from  places  wann- 
er or  colder  than  the  surrounding  sea,  differ  from  it  in  their  temperature 
so  much  as  to  be  discovered  by  the  thermometer.  Should  there  be  many 
such,  this  instrument  will  come  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  valuable  at 
sea  ;  as  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  currents  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  art  of  navigation. 

In  the  mean  time,  1  hope,  the  observations  which  have  been  here  re- 
lated, are  sufficient  to  prove  that,  in  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream,  very  es- 
sential advantages  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  thermometer  ;  for, 
if  the  master  of  a  ship,  bound  to  any  of  the  southern  provinces  of  North 
America,  will  be  careful  to  try  the  heat  of  the  sea  frequently,  he  must 
discover  very  accurately  his  entrance  into  the  Gulf  Stream  by  the  sud- 
den increase  of  the  heat ;  and  a  continuance  of  the  same  experiments 
will  show  him,  with  equal  exactness,  how  long  he  remains  in  it.  Hence 
he  will  always  be  able  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  number  of 
miles  that  the  ship  is  set  to  the  northward,  by  multiplying  the  time  into 
the  velocity  of  the  current.    Though  this  velocity  is  hitherto  very  im- 
perfectly known  from  want  df  some  method  of  determining  how  long  the 
current  acted  upon  the  ship,  yet  all  uncertainty  arising  from  thence  must 
soon  cease,  as  a  few  experiments  upon  the  heat  of  the  stream,  compared 
with  the  ship's  run,  checked  by  observations  of  the  latitude,  will  ascertain 
its  motion  with  sufficient  precision.  From  differences  in  the  wind,  and  per- 
haps other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  varia- 
tions in  the  velocity  of  the  current ;  and  it  will  be  curious  to  observe 
whether  these  variations  may  not  frequently  be  pointed  out  by  a  differ- 
ence in  its  temperature  ;  as  the  quicker  the  current  moves,  the  less  heat 
is  likely  to  be  lost,  and,  consequently,  the  hotter  will  the  water  be.  In 
this  observation,  however,  the  season  of  the  year  must  always  be  consi- 
dered ;  partly,  because  it  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  affect  the  origi- 
nal temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but,  principally, 
because  the  actual  beat  of  the  stream  must  be  greater  or  less  in  propor- 
tion as  the  tract  of  the  sea,  through  which  it  has  flown,  was  warmer  or 
colder.    In  winter,  I  should  suppose  that  the  heat  of  the  stream  itself 
would  be  rather  less  than  in  summer ;  but  that  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  surrounding  sea  would  be  much  greater  ;  and  I  conceive  that,  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  though  the  stream  had  lost  very  little  of  its  origi- 
nal heat,  yet  the  sea  might,  in  some  parts,  acquire  so  nearly  the  same 
*  33 
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temperature,  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  by  the  ther- 
mometer when  a  ship  entered  into  the  current. 

Besides  the  convenience  of  correcting  a  ship's  course,  by  knowing  how 
to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  distance  she  is  set  to  the  northward 
by  the  current,  a  method  of  determining  with  certainty  when  she  enters 
into  the  Gulf  Stream  is  attended  with  the  farther  inestimable  advantage 
of  showing  her  place  upon  the  ocean  in  the  most  critical  situation  ;  for, 
as  the  current  sets  along  the  coast  of  America,  at  places  on  soundings,  the 
mariner,  when  he  finds  this  sudden  increase  of  heat  in  the  sea,  will  be 
warned  of  his  approach  to  the  coast,  and  will  thus  have  timely  notice  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions  for  the  safety  of  his  vessel.  As  the  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  comes  to  be  more  accurately  known,  from  repeated 
observations  of  the  heat  and  latitudes,  this  method  of  determining  the 
ship's  place  will  be  proportionably  more  applicable  to  use.  And  it  de- 
rives additional  importance  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  Florida,  is  every  where  low,  and  beset  with  frequent  shoals, 
running  out  so  far  into  the  sea,  that  a  vessel  may  be  aground  in  many 
places  where  the  shore  is  not  to  be  distinguished  even  from  the  mast- 
head. The  Gulf  Stream,  therefore,  which  has  hitherto  served  only  to 
increase  the  perplexities  of  seamen,  will  now,  if  these  observations  are 
found  to  be  just  in  practice,  become  one  of  the  chief  means  of  their  pre- 
servation upon  this  dangerous  coast.  [The  course  and  velocity  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  are  more  fully  laid  down  on  a  chart  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
published  by  the  author  of  this  work,  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  on 
"  Thermometrical  Navigation."] 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Francis  D.  Jfason,  Esq.  to  Col.  Jon.  Williams,  commandant  of 
the  Corp*  of  Engineer*,  and  Author  of  "  Th ermometncal  Navigation,"  at  New-York, 
dated 

"Clivtok,  (Eng.)  20  June,  1810. 

<(  My  voyage  from  New-York  to  Halifax,  in  the  British  Packet  Eliza,  was  so  very 
tempestuous  and  unfortunate  (having  carried  away  our  foremast)  that  1  did  not  make 
any  thermometrical  observations ;  but  when  we  sailed  from  Halifax,  on  the  27th  of  Ap- 
ril, I  began  them,  and  continued  till  I  unfortunately  broke  both  my  thermometers.  How- 
ever short  the  time  was,  you  will  perceive  that  my  observations  have  been  very  im- 
portant, and  I  herewith  send  the  result  of  therm  You  will  perceive  with  what  fidelity 
the  thermometer  indicated  the  bants  and  the  approximation  towards  islands  of  ice. 
The  captain  was  so  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  the  thermometer,  that  he  made  re- 
gular remarks,  and  inserted  them  in  his  journal.  I  gave  him  one  of  your  books,  think- 
ing it  would  be  pleasing  to  you  that  I  should  extend  the  knowledge  of  a  discovery  so 
useful  as  your*,  and  1  wish  it  were  more  generally  known.  After  having  miraculously 
escaped  the  islands  of  ice  and  several  severe  gales,  we  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the 
of  May,  1810. 
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REMARKS  ON  TIJE  FOREGOING  JOURNAL. 

The  important  point  of  comparison,  is  the  difference  in  the  heat  of  the  water  in  differ- 
ent place*,  in  or  near  the  stream,  in  the  ocean,  out  of  the  stream,  on  the  coast,  and  near 
islands  of  icn,  not  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  water  and  the  otr,  as  some  have 
imagined.  This  latter  l«  merely  a  concurrent  observation  ;  it  serves  to  account  for  ordi- 
nary changes,  and  thereby  to  guide  the  judgment. 

From  April  28,  at  10  A.  M.  to  April  29,  at  8  A.  M.  we  see  (he  temperature  of  the  sea 
in  the  shoals  of  Sable,  from  40  to  43.  At  5  P.  M.  wc  see  the  warm  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  from  62°  to  d4°.   At  10  P.  M.  we  see  the  temperature  between  the  influence  of 
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the  stream  in  deep  water  and  the  coast  at  54°,  which  is  about  a  mean  between  the  two  ; 
then  standing  oft  shore,  at  9  the  next  morning,  30th,  we  see  the  warm  influence  of  the 
Stream  again. 

if  these  stripes  of  water  had  been  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  white,  red,  and  blue, 
could  they  be  more  distinctly  discoverable  than  they  are  by  the  constant  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer ? 

About  23  hours  afterwards,  May  1,  at  8  A.  M.  we  find  the  water  cooling,  and  in  three 
hours  more  the  mercury  falls  14  degrees  (46°.)  Here  no  bottom  could  be  found  by  tho 
lead,  and  there  was  probably  an  island  of  ice  obscured  by  fog.  (Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  coldness  of  ice  condenses  the  atmosphere,  and  «f  course  the  consequence  must 
be  fog.) — Passing  this  at  2  P.  M.  the  thermometer  rose  to  54°,  but  in  one  hour  more  it 
fell  to  46°  again,  aud  an  island  of  ice  appeared  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles.  Let  na« 
vigatqrs  reflect  on  this,  and  say  that  a  sudden  fall  of  6°  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  ought 
to  induce  them  to  haul  to  the  southward,  and  keep  a  good  look  out.  From  May  1,  at  1 1 
A.  M.  to  the  next  morning,  at  1  A.  M.  we  see  the  gradual  changes  as  the  ship  passes  the 
ice  aud  comes  again  into  ocean  water ;  (50°)  but  in  two  hours  more,  the  ship  is  in  the 
warm  influence  of  the  stream  again,  and  the  mercury  rises  10  degrees  (60).  She  pro- 
ceeds in  a  nearly  regular  degree  of  heat  during  17  hours,  till  at  6  P.  M.  the  water  begins 
again  to  cool,  falling  to  56°  at  midnight.  Here  was  no  bottom  in  80  fathoms.  May  3d, 
at  4  A.  M.  the  water  was  at  43°  still  no  bottom  in  80  fathoms.  Now,  from  past  expe- 
rience, we  must  say,  here  is  an  island  of  ice  in  a  Jess  distance  than  seven  miles,  because 
at  that  distance  the  water  was  46°.  When  day  appears,  behold  an  enormous  island  of 
ice  abreast  100  yards,  aud  th«  heat  of  the  water  replaced  to  39° !  A  question  now  occurs. 
Had  not  the  thermometer  been  thus  used,  had  it  not  been  continued  during  the  night, 
what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  this  ship?  Let  the  recollection  of  the  miserable  late 
of  the  ship  "Jupiter,  be  an  impressive  answer  ;  and  let  it  be  laid  down  as  a  maritime  ax- 
iom, that  want  of  caution,  or  ignorance,  can  alone  cause  such  accideuts  in  future. 

JONA.  WILLIAMS. 


Temperature  of  tlie  air  and  water  on  a  passage  from  New-York  to  Ireland \ 

March,  1816. 
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•  West  of  the  Bank. 

t  On  the  Bank. 

%  East  of  the  Bank. 

•  Captain  Law's  protest,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  distressing  circumstance  of 
this  ship,  states, 

«  April  C,  in  latitude  44*  20',  longitude  19°,  at  8  A.  M.  saw  several  pieces  of  brokeD 
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From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  importance  of  the  Marine  Thermometer  may  be  fully 
illustrated.  On  the  16th,  the  ship  crossed  the  bank,  at  which  time  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  15°  45'  colder  than  the  previous  and  following  days.  A  particular  use  of  this 
instrument,  as  you  approach  the  coast,  will  unquestionably  point  out  the  soundings,  and 
render  useful  services  to  the  navigator.  (Fiom  the  scientific  gentleman  who  communi- 
cated the  above,  some  important  nautical  information  has  been  received,  relative  to  the 
southern  ocean,  for  which  he  will  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Editor,  with  his  best  wishes, 
tyat  all  but  adverse  fortune  may  follow  him.) 


Description  of  Little  Bahama  Bank. 

North  of  Providence  are  placed  the  islands  of  Abaco,  Great  Bahama, 
and  a  large  portion  of  keys,  raised  upon  the  Little  Bahama  bank. 

The  Hole-in-the-Wall,  which  is  the  southernmost  extreme  of  the  isl- 
and of  Abaco,  bears  N.  N.  W.  "i  leagues  from  Egg  island,  and  the  two 
form  the  mouth  of  what  is  called  the  N.  E.  channel  of  Providence,  and 
the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  with  Stirrup's  key,  form  the  eastern  mouth  of  what 
is  called  the  N.  W.  channel  of  Providence,  and  this  N.  W.  channel's  west- 
ern mouth  is  formed  by  the  Great  Isaac,  and  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Great  Bahama  bank. 

The  island  of  Abaco  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  shoal  channel, 
and  when  it  is  seen  from  the  eastward  it  forms  two  pretty  high  lumps. 
There  are  commodious  anchorages  on  the  western  and  southern  edges 
well  sheltered  in  the  sea,  one  of  which  is  that  offered  on  the  western  part 
*of  Abaco,  which,  from  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  runs  N.  Wt  and  terminates 
in  a  bay  9  miles  from  the  point.  This  bay,  with  winds  at  N.  W. — N.  N. 
E. — E.  and  even  S.  E.  affords  good  shelter  with  a  depth  of  7|-,  8,  and  9 
fathoms  water,  and  although  the  wind  at  S.  E.  is  along  shore  it  makes  no 
sea,,  and  it  is  excellent  holding  ground. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  the  channel  which  divides  the  island  of 
Abaco  into  two  parts,  and  a  number  of  houses  are  erected  there  by  people 
from  Providence,  who  come  to  cut  wood.  This  anchorage  is  safer  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  as  during  the  latter  you  have  constant  squalls  from  the 
southward,  from  which  the  lightning  often  does  harm,  and  earthquakes 
are  frequent,  which  drive  ofF  the  people,  who  retire  to  Providence  and 
Eleuthera. 

From  the  west  part  of  this  bay,  a  chain  of  keys  extend  20  miles  W.  by 
N.  after  which  you  will  see  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Great  Bahama, 

»-e,  from  which  at  11  the  same  day,  we  supposed  ourselves  entirely  clear,  and  steering  W. 
by  N.— W. — E.  N.  E.  and  foggy  weather.  At  2  P.  MT  began  to  discover  islands  of  ico 
a«ain,  and  at  3  o'clock  saw  a  large  field  ahead,  which  appeared  to  have  no  opening. — 
We  then  wore  ship  and  kept  oft  to  the  southward  and  eastward  ;  continually  passing 
small  islands  of  ice,  until  5  P.  M.  when  we  found  the  ice  extending  so  far  to  north  and 
f>outh  that  we  could  not  clear  it.  We  then  hove  about  and  stretched  to  the  northward 
among  the  broken  ice,  till  night  came  on,  aud  no  prospect  of  getting  clear.  We  hove  too. 
under  the  three  topsails  double  reefed,  in  hopes  to  have  sufficient  drift  to  keep  clear  of 
the  fields  of  ice  to  leeward  until  daylight,  but  found,  at  about  11,  we  were  driftiug. 
last  upon  a  large  field,  and  were  obliged  to  wear  ship  and  haul  to  the  southward 
under  easy  sail,  luffing  and  bearing  away  for  the  broken  ice,  as  occasion  required,  un- 
til half  past  12,  when  we  struck  a  small  piece  which  wc  found  had  gone  through  the  star- 
board bow. 

"Captain  Law  would  recommend,  to  any  vessels  bound  to  Europe,  not  to  go  to 
the  north  of  latitude  39°,  as  the  information  of  Captain  Guiner,  in  the  schooner  that 
relieved  him,  had  been  as  far  to  the  southward  as  41°  3^,  ami  could  see  no  southern 
termination." 


■ 
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which  continues  on  nearly  the  same  course  for  19  leagues,  and  the  whole 
of  these  two  spaces  of  the  bank  are  foul  with  reefs  and  rocks,  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  Great  Bahama,  from  whence  it  is  clean  and  has  a  smooth 
bottom. 

In  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  Great  Bahama  there  is  excellent 

anchorage,  from  which  the  soundings  of  the  bank  run  off  5  miles.  

N.  N.  W.  from  the  W.  end  of  Grand  Bahama  lies  a  small  clean  key,  call- 
ed Tombado. 

The  west  edge  of  this  bank  runs  N.  N.  W.  to  latitude  27°  b&  N.  and 
is  clear  and  regular  without  either  keys  or  danger,  if  you  exercise  the 
leadsmen  ;  all  the  other  keys,  to  the  northward  of  Tombado,  lie  on  this 
side  of  the  bank  N.  £.  from  it,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  in  sailing  in  or  off 
this  part  of  the  bank,  called  Marinilla.  When  there  is  a  sea  from  the  N. 
E.  on  the  N.  W.  point  of  this  bank,  in  that  part  of  it  in  25,  30,  and  40 
fathoms,  it  makes  at  flood  tide  a  race,  and  whirlpools  produced  by  its  cboak- 
ing  with  the  Gulf  current  so  as  to  cause  it  to  break  heavy,  and  makes  it 
appear  like  shoals,  but  there  are  none  ;  on  the  contrary,  getting  to  the 
southward  of  this  race,  you  will  have  smooth  sea,  and  may  keep  in  15, 
16,  14,  13,  8,  and  7  fathoms  water ;  the  bottom  is  sand,  gravel  and  some 
stones,  upon  which  you  may  occasionally  anchor.  On  this  bank  the  wa- 
ter is  green,  and  you  cannot  see  the  bottom  until  in  2£  and  3  fathoms,  up- 
on which  or  in  the  green  water  there  has  never  been  any  tide  motion  ex- 
perienced, therefore  the  Gulf  Stream  does  no  more  than  touch  along  the* 
edge  of  soundings. 

Marinilla  is  dangerous  on  the  flood,  and  should  be  avoided.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  reef,  but  the  fact  is,  the  race  and  breakers  caus- 
ed by  the  choaking  of  the  tide  with  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  sea  which 
comes  in  from  the  N.  W.  has  been  the  cause  of  this  deception. 


Directions  for  the  Bahama  Bank,  Gulf  Passage,  and  the 

Florida  Coast. 

The  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  of  Abaco  lies  in  latitude  26°  17'  S.  Jongi  - 
tude  76°  59'  W.  When  in  its  latitude,  distant  9  miles,  steer  S.  by  W.  f 
W.  12  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  on  the  bank  off  the  Hole-in-thc-Wall, 
in  about  14  fathoms  water.  The  Hole-in-the-Wall  lies  in  latitude  25°  51' 
N.  longitude  77°  10'  W.  and  is  the  S.  E.  point  of  Abaco.  By  making 
Rocky  point  in  the  day-time,  you  may  have  a  safe  run  on  your  S.  by  W. 
|  W.  course,  12  leagues,  and  then,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  run,  lay  by, 
should  it  be  night. 

Off  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  lies  a  bank,  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  7  or  8  miles 
in  length  and  about  4  miles  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  with  a  point  at  it^ 
S.  E.  extremity. 

Soundings  taken  on  the  Bank, 

Hole-in-tlie-Wttll  W.  2  miles,  12  fathoms. 

 W.  4  N.  5  mile,  15  do. 

 ■  :  W.  7  miles,  60      do.   no  botlom. 

W.  by  S.  6  miles,  30      do.   do  bottoit 

miles,  13  fathoms, 

miles,  12  do. 

miles,  U  do. 


w .  oy  a.  t>  mi 
W.  i  S.  3  mil 
W.iN.3rail 
W.  by  N.  2i 
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Hole-in-the-Wall,  N.  W.  &  N.  2$  miles,     15  fathoms. 

 N.  W.  by  N.  3  miles,  off  the  bank.  Beyond  15  fathoms 

there  were  no  soundings  with  80  fathoms.  You  may  know  when  on  this  bank,  as  the 
water  changes  at  once  from  a  dark  sea  blue  to  a  beautiful  vivid  green,  is  more  agitated 
by  a  ground  swell,  and  discovered  the  moment  you  are  off,  particularly  with  a  S.  E.  wind, 
at  which  time  the  above  soundings  were  taken. 

The  first  island  to  the  northward  of  the  N.  E.  point  of  Abaco,  is  Little 
Harbour  key  ;  then  Linnyard's  key  and  Little  Guana  key.  Linnyard 
and  Pelican  keys  run  S.  by  W.  J  W.  and  N.  by  E.  £  E.  The  distance 
between  Linnyard's  key  and  Abaco''  is  about  two  miles,  fine  sandy  bot- 
tom, clear  of  rocks,  and  good  anchorage,  north  from  the  N.  E.  point 
of  Abaco. 

At  the  N.  E.  point  of  Abaco,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  point,  is  a  fine 
bay,  called  Hurricane  bay,  with  water  enough  for  small  vessels. 

There  is  a  good  watering  place,  called  Weatherford's  well,  on  the  N. 
E.  side  of  the  island  of  Abaco,  lying  N.  W.  from  the  south  end  of  Linn- 
yard's key  ;  S.  W.  by  S.  from  the  north  end,  and  N.  N.  W.  from  the  N. 
E.  point  of  Abaco.  To  enter  the  channel  leading  to  the  watering  place, 
which  lies  between  Linnyard's  key  and  Little  Guana  key,  you  must  keep 
a  small  island,  which  forma  the  north  side  of  the  channel  (about  300  yards 
from  Linnyard's  key)  well  on  board  your  starboard  hand,  and  you  will 
pass  the  bar  in  3  fathoms  and  find  good  anchorage,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  wa- 
ter, within  about  two  miles  west  from  the  north  point  of  Linnyard's  key. 
This  channel  is  far  preferable  to  the  one  at  the  N.  E.  point  of  Abaco, 
independent  of  its  safety  and  facility  in  getting  water,  as  you  may  ap- 
proach within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  watering  place  with  3  fathoms, 
or  come  immediately  abreast  in  2  fathoms,  within  300  yards  of  the  shore. 
Wood  may  be  had  in  abundance  among  the  keys,  together  with  shell  and 
scale  fish. 

The  water  breaks  where  there  is  danger  with  the  wind  to  the  eastward, 
and  it  is  adviseable  to  have  a  look-out  aloft  while  going  in. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  completely  iron  bound,  and  fragments 
>        of  wrecks  are  found  on  all  its  shores  and  keys. 

The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  regularly  at, 9  o'clock  full  and  change,  and  riser. 
6  feet. 

The  first  point  south  of  the  N.  E.  point  of  Abaco,  is  called  Rocky 
point ;  S.  S.  W.  £  W.  from  this  point,  6  miles  distant,  is  a  reef  of  rocks, 
9  miles  in  length  and  1\  in  breadth,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
shore,  inside  which  is  Charrock  sound,  which  makes  a  channel  between 
the  two.    Twenty  families  reside  on  Abaco. 

The  land  between  Rocky  point  and  the  Hole-in-the-Wail  forms  a  deep- 
bay,  in  which  you  must  be  careful  not  to  be  caught  with  a  south-easterly 
wind. 

After  passing  the  reef  which  lies' off  Rocky  point,  the  water  is  bold 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  till  up  with  the  Hole-in-the-Wall. 
[These  rocks,  which  are  very  dangerous,  have  been  wholly  omitted  in 
the  Spanish  charts,  together  with  many  on  the  Florida  shore.] 

In  preference  to  running  down  for  Rocky  point,  where,  if  you  get  em- 
bayed, you  must  lie  up  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  by  E.  to  run  parallel  with  the 
land,  it  is  more  prudent  to  run  into  the  latitude  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall, 
and  with  the  wind  any  way  to  the  southward  of  east,  it  is  presumed  every 
man  would  do  it. 

The  Hole-in-the-Wall  (or  Hole  in  the  rock)  is  an  arch  through  the 
land,  about  10  feet  wide,  and  4  or  5  feet  high,  the  bottom  nearly  one  foot 
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above  the  water,  which  breaks  through  the  hole,  and  may  be  seen  when 
bearing  S.  S.  VV.  to  W.  S.  W.  and  N.  N.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.  and  at  first  sight 
appears  like  a  sand  bluff,  but  at  3  or  4  miles  distance  may  be  plainly  dis- 
tinguished to  be  an  arch-way  througb  the  land. 

'  South  from  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  100  yards  distant,  is  a  rock,  60  or  79 
yards  lonfc,  hollowed  out  all  round  at  its  base,  by  the  water,  which  may 
be  doubled  within  half  a  mile. 

On  the  south  point  of  the  main  land  is  another  corresponding  projec- 
tion, both  which  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  some  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, of  which  the  whole  coast  bears  evident  marks.  It  is  covered  with 
fragments  of  vessels,  spars,  &c.  and  the  western  side  has  a  complete  bar- 
rier of  stones,  formed  on  the  beach  above  the  tide  mark,  both  by  nature 
and  the  S.  W.  gales,  which  at  times  blow  very  hard. 

Five  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  and  about  300 
yards  from  the  shore,  the  soundings  are  regular,  2£  and  3  fathoms,  and 
deepening  rapidly  as  you  leave  it. 

One  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island,  you  will  have  2 
fathoms,  fine  level  sandy  bottom.  The  land  here  is  low,  and  covered 
with  brush  wood.    Here  the  ebb  sets  N.  E.  and  tide  rises  3  feet. 

Vessels  of  any  draft  ought  not  to  approach  the  laud  nearer  than  about 
400  yards,  where  they  will  lay  in  about  4  fathoms  water.  Inside  this  the 
water  shoals  suddenly  to  2  fathoms. 

Vessels  in  the  night  or  in  foggy  weather,  may  run  to  the  westward,  when 
in  latitude  25°  46'  N.  and  sound  till  they  get  in  14  or  15  fathoms,  and  be 
then  sure  to  clear  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  by  a  west  course  0  miles,  when  it 
will  bear  north,  and  then  run  W.  £  N.  16  leagues,  when  Stirrup  key  will 
bear  S.  6  miles  distant.  Vessels  running  down  in  the  latitude  of  the  Hole- 
in-the-Wall,  will  not  get  soundings  till  up  with  it. 

After  passing  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  the  land  is  indented  both  on  its  sur- 
face and  beach,  and  tends  nearly  E.  and  W.  forming  a  slope,  the  highest 
land  to  the  eastward.  Two  miles  W.  by  S.  from  it,  lies  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  island  of  Abaco,  and  Little  Bahama  bank. 

If  you  take  your  departure  for  the  Great  Bahama  bank  from  the  Hole- 
in-the-Wall,  you  must  steer  VV.  12  leagues  ;  and  if  the  land  be  not  in 
sight,  then  haul  to  W.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  W.  and  make  the  Berry  islands  ; 
keep  down  past  these  islands,  and  have  a  good  look-out  for  the  western- 
most key,  called  Stirrup  key,  which  lies  in  latitude  25°  48',  and  longitude 
78°  2'.    It  lies  3  miles  west  of  Money  key. 

The  Berry  islands  consist  of  about  30  islands  or  large  keys,  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  small  ones.  The  S.  E.  is  called  Frozen  key,  and  the  N. 
W.  Stirrup  key  ;  the  North  Berry  lies  in  lat.  25°  48'  N.  and  the  whole 
extend  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  7  or  8  leagues,  lying  on  the  N.  E.  part  of 
the  north  end  of  the  Great  Bahama  bank.  On  these  keys  there  are  no 
settlements  ;  to  get  shelter  from  a  heavy  eastern  wind,  to  repair  damages, 
or  to  get  water,  you  may  anchor  to  the  westward  of  the  VV.  Berry,  in 
1\  or  8  fathoms,  good  holding  ground. 

Extract  from  the  Log-book  of  sloop  Orbit. 

"  In  approaching  the  Berry  islands,  the  water  is  bold  close  in ;  2£ 
miles  from  the  shore,  1 1  fathoms  ;  2  miles,  9 fathoms ;  1  mile,  8  fathoms; 
the  northernmost  part  of  Stirrup  key  bearing  VV.  by  If.  3£  miles,  7  fa- 
thoms ;  W.  N.  VV.  2}  miles,  8  fathoms,  rocky  bottom  }  W.  1  mile,  7  fa- 
thoms ;  VV.  S.  VV.  f  mile,  9  fathoms  ;  and  all  along  to  the  westernmost 
koy,  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms  generally  fine  sandy  bottom.   Tbe  moment 
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you  get  on  soundings,  in  approaching  the  I^erry  islands,  the  water  changes 
colour. 

"  Sailed  around  the  Berry  islands  till  they  bore  N.  N.  £.  2  miles,  and 
had  5,  4,  3,  and  3£  fathoms  ;  and  far  as  5  miles,  4,  3,  4,  4,  4,  3|,  and 
3|  fathoms ;  N.  by  E.  6  miles,  2£  fathoms.  West  Berry  bearing  N. 
N.  E.  and  Blackwood's  bush  S.  S.  E.  (course  W.  N.  W.)  the  sound- 
ings were  2,  4,  and  5  fathoms  :  At  2J  h.  steered  W.  4  tathoms  :  At 
3  h.  S.  S.  W.  7  fathoms  :  At  3 J  h.  S.  S.  W,  7  fathoms  :  At  3|  h.  6J  fa- 
thoms :  At  4  h.  6  fathoms  :  At  4}  h.  5|  fathoms  :  At  4&  h.  4±  fathoms  : 
At  4J  h.  3|  fathoms  :  At  5  h.  3  fathoms  :  At  h.  3  fathoms  :  At  S£  h. 
24  fathoms  :  At  5f  h.  2$  fathoms  :  At  6  h.  2|  fathoms  :  At  6|  h.  2$ 
fathoms :  At  6£  h.  2|  fathoms :  At  7  h.  only  1 1  feet ;  and  came  to  an- 
chor among  black  patches,  which  we  sounded  and  found  to  be  flat  rocks, 
about  one  foot  high,  covered  with  weeds.  The  water  was  shoal  far 
to  the  westward  of  this.  Vessels  should  not  go  among  these  black 
patches  :  the  regular  channel  is  quite  free  from  them,  and  the  water  is 
muddy,  having  a  milky  appearance,  which  prevents  the  bottom  being 
easily  seen." 

j 

Sheep  keys  bear  S.  S.  W.  |  W.  7  or  8  leagues  from  Stirrup  key,  and 
lie  off  the  N.  W.  part  of  Andros  islands :  from  these  keys  it  is,  as  be- 
fore observed,  very  foul  to  the  westward,  and  the  shoal  extends  quite 
round  to  Stirrup  key,  the  bottom  covered  with  spots  of  sponge  and  rocks, 
the  size  of  a  barrel,  or  the  head  of  a  hogshead  ;  and  any  object  on  the 
bottom  may  as  plainly  be  seen  as  if  no  water  intervened.  Here  the  tide 
rises  4  feet. 

The  best  courses  for  crossing  the  Bahama  hank  are  the  following,  viz. 
when  Stirrup  key  bears  south  8  miles  distant  (at  which  time  it  can  be 
just  seen  from  deck)  steer  W.  S.  W.  6  leagues  ;  then  haul  to  S.  W.  by  S. 
10  leagues  ;  thence  S.  S.  VV.  or  between  that  and  S.  W.  by  S.  to  latitude 
24°  65',  when  you  may  keep  away  W.  and  make  Orange  keys,*  or  continue 

*  Orange  keys  is  a  cluster  of  rocks  arid  keys,  lying  near  the  west  edge  of  Great  Baha- 
ma bank,  extending  from  latitude  24°  53'  to  latitude  24°  59'  N.  and  longitude  79°  6'  W* 
The  main  rock  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  broadest  part  about 
120  yards,  highest  part  20  feet,  and  narrowest  8  yards.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  the  eastern 
side  quite  straight,  end  runs  S.  S.  W.  and  N-  N.  E.  8.  by  W.  of  the  main  island,  dis- 
tant three-quarters  of  a  mile,  are  two  rocks  6  feet  out  of  water,  about  15  feet  in  length; 
aud  one  half  a  mile  S.  by  W.  of  these  lie  two  smaller  rdeks ;  it  is  dangerous  to  pass  be- 
tween either  of  these  rocks  and  the  principal  island,  as  reefs  run  out  and  connect  the  in, 
30  or  40  yards  broad,  and  soon  as  over  4  fathoms.  One  mile  south  of  these  rocks, 
you  m-iy  sail  with  safety.  They  are  a  mass  of  solid  vock,  and  may  be  approached 
at  the  westward  to  their  very  edge  in  11  feet  water.  N.  W.  of  them  is  good  anchorage 
»n  fathoms,  foul ;  there  is  also  good  anchorage  S.  E.  of  Orange  keys  in  6  fathoms, 
without  other  danger  than  the  eye  announces.  To  the  northward  it  is  not  safe  to 
approach  within  three  miles,  as  the  water  breaks  and  has  a  ridge  projecting  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  There  iB  no  sign  of  verdure  on  these  keys,  but  round  thora 
plenty  of  fish. 

Many  persons  mistake  Orange  keys  for  the  Riding  rocks,  north  of  which  you  cannot  go, 
but  north  from  Orange  keys,  3  miles  distant,  you  will  find  a  passage,  although,  it  is  not 
safe  for  strangers  to  go  this  way,  neither  should  it  be  attempted  by  any  one,  as  you  are 
obliged  to  pick  your  way  through±lack  patches  which  are  sometimes  shoal. 

Riding  Kocks  lie  6  leagues  north  of  Orange  keys,  consisting  of  one  rock  or  key,  about 
half  a  mile  long,  and  12  yards  wide  in  the  broadest  part,  which  is  nearly  divided  one- 
third  from  its  south  point  by  a  bay.  This  key  is  very  irregular  in  its  height  and  more  un- 
even than  Orange  keys;  about  2£  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  rock  is  a  small  island 
about  2£  miles  long  and  250  or  300  yards  broad  in  the  broadest  part.  To  the  northward 
of  the  southernmost  key,  lie  three  small  rocks  about  10  or  IS  yards  long,  each  running 
JV.  W.  by  N.  The  southern  key  runs  N.  by  W — the  one  next  to  this  key  is  50  yards 
iron  it ;  this,  100  yards  from  the  third,  aiid  the  third,  100  yards  from  the  second.  Thc»e 
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on  your  course  to  latitude  24°  45',  when  you  piay  keep  down  west  and 
leave  the  bank  without  danger.  In  case,  you  should  prefer  to  haul  loo 
sooner  than  directed  in  crossing  the  bank,  and  find  your  water  shoaling, 
you  may,  by  keeping  off  W.  3  leagues  or  more,  find  the  deep  water  of 
the  channel,  which  is  5  leagues  in  breadth  ;  bear  up  as  soon  as  you  get 
but  2±  fathoms,  as  it  shoals  suddenly  and  irregularly  from  that  depth. 

By  crossing  the  bank  as  above  directed,  you  will  see  few  or  no  spots  of 
sponge,  and  the  bottom  is  with  difficulty  discerned,  and  may  be  sure  of  3 
fathoms  all  the  way. 

You  may  even  run  7  leagues  on  your  W.  S.  W\  course  aller  leaving 
Stirrup  key,  without  danger  ;  be  careful  to  allow  for  the  tide.  On  the 
north  side  the  flood  sets  S.  S.  E.  and  ebb  N.  W.  and  as  you  draw  oh  the 
bank,  the  force  of  the  tides  decreases,  for  when  you  have  got  4  or  5 
leagues  on  the  bank  the  tide  is  but  a  slight  set. 

Be  careful  of  Orange  keys  in  the  night-time,  as  they  are  very  low  and 
cannot  be  seen  until  on  board  of  them,  and  the  soundings  are  deep  and  re- 
gular until  very  near  them  on  their  east  side. 

S.  VV.  from  Orange  keys,  5  or  0  miles  distant,  is  good  anchorage  in  "20 
fathoms  water.  When  up  with  these  keys  a  passage  is  secured  through 
the  Gulf,  for  then  you  make  sail  either  in  the  morning  or  at  midnight, 
steering  S.  W.  10  or  11  leagues,  that  will  enable  you  to  fall  in  with  Key 
Sal  Bank,  which  for  10  leagues,  on  the  north  side,  stretches  K.  and  W. 
and  consequently  the  current  sets  stronger  as  you  come  to  the  west- 
ward. In  coming  over,  you  have  good  soundings  all  along  by  it.  There 
is  anchorage  by  spots  all  the- way  in,  but  the  soundings  are  narrow  at 
the  Double-headed  Shot,  the  N.  W.  point  of  which  lies  in  latitude 
23°  52'  N. 

The  edge  of  soundings,  between  the  Riding  rocks  and  Orange  keys,  is 
clean  ;  you  may  enter  on  it  without  other  care  than  that  of  the  lead. 
From  Orange  keys,  which  are  the  southernmost  keys  on  this  side  the 
bank,  the  edge  of  soundings  run  about  S.  by  E.  very  clean  to  24°  10*,  and 
more  or  less  deep  ;  it  forms,  with  the  keys  on  Salt  key  bank,  a  channel, 
which  is  bottomless,  and  called  Santaren.  The  above  observation,  in 
entering  on  to  the  bank  between  Orange  keys  and  Riding  rocks,  means  only 
the  edge  ;  as  you  get  further  on  you  find  the  soundings  obstructed  in  their 
regularity  by  many  coral  shoals,  but  by  day  and  with  a  free  wind  you  can 
pick  your  way. 

— —  —  •  — — —   • 

rocks  are  about  3  or  4  feet  high.  South  of  ihi»  key  are  two  haycock  rocks  just  out  of 
water,  6  or  8  yards  from  the  land.  There  are  also  two  rocks  which  lie  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  southernmost  key,  the  largest  80  feet  long  and  the  smallest  50  feet  long,  about  100 
feet  asunder,  and  12  feet  high.  These  two  rocks  lie  N.  and  S.  There  is  a  rock  as  big 
as  a  small  boat  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  tiiese  two  rocks.  A  rref  extends 
all  along  between  these  rocks.  Southernmost  of  the  Riding  rocks  bearing  N.  N.  VV.  dis- 
tant l£  mile,  5  fathoms.  Eastern  rock  and  the  northern  key,  in  a  line  bearing  JV.  by 
VV.  2£  miles,  4j  fathoms,  fine  luvel  sandy  bottom  ;  2|  fathoms  immediately,  and  3 
miles  distant,  3  fathoms — Northern  Riding  rucks,  bearing  VV.  b  miles,  3$  faihomt — 
Southern  key,  bearing  S.  VV.  by  VV.  2  miles,  3£  fathoms.  Main  or  iNoilhem  key, 
bearing  W.  S.  YV.  2*  miles,  3  fathoms.  There  is  a  shoal  runs  out  from  this  key, 
in  a  IV.  IV.  E.  direction,  on  which  are  0  feet  water.  You  will  not  have  a  passage  to 
northward  of  the  Riding  rocks  fur  vessels  drawing  6  wet  water.  Ebb  .sets  N.  E.  li  mile 
per  hour. 

In  steering  from  the  Orange  keys  to  the  Riding  rocks,  the  deepest  soundings  .ire  8£,  and 
the  shnalest  4£  fathoms.  The  western  edge  of  the  bank  is  an  iron  bound  shore,  being 
connected  by  one  grand  chain  of  rocks,  extendiog  under  water  from  key  to  key. 

Cat  Keys  are  low  land  covered  with  buthes,  having  to  the  westward  a  long  sandy 
bcach.  The  principal  key  is  2  miles  long,  and,  with  Orange  keys  and  the  hiding  tucks, 
lie  withia  about  3  miles  of  the  western  edge  of  the  bard*.    Vur.  3C  22'  L\ 
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There  is  said  to  be  a  rock  at  the  Water's  edge  somewhere  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cat  key,  with  8  or  10  feet  water  on  it ;  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  its  position.  There  are  few,  even  of  able  navigators, 
who  can  distinguish  these  numerous  keys  by  name,  therefore  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  the  situation  of  this  rock,  without  personal  examination. 
It  exists,  and,  I  expect,  about  200  fathoms  from  the  middle  of  Cat  key, 
in  a  W.  direction,  but  never  saw  it. 

In  star-light  nights  the  bank  reflects  a  bright  light  infh  the  air,  which 
may  be  seen  4  or  5  leagues.  You  may  observe  this  reflection  all  over 
both  the  Bahama  banks,  but  not  on  Salt  key  bank  ;  neither  can  you  see  it 
while  on  the  bank  ;  but  when  in  the  Gulf  you  can  plainly  distinguish  the 
Providence  channel,  having  none  of  this  reflection  between  the  two  re- 
flections of  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  banks. 

An  experienced  navigator,  while  crossing  the  Bahama  bank,  made  the 
following  remarks,  which  we  know  entitled  to  full  credit  :•  "  Having  been 
three  days  detained  by  light  S.  W.  winds  and  calm  weather  on  my  last 
passage  across  the  bank,  I  made  the  following  observations  on  the  tide, 
viz.  the  flood  tide  sets  south,  veering  to  S.  W.  and  the  ebb  north,  veering 
to  N.  E.  For  three  days  in  succession  the  tide  set  nearly  two  knots  in 
each  direction,  and  very  regular ;  on  the  third  day  the  weather  being 
still  and  calm,  I  weighed  anchor,  and  drifted  with  the  tide  south, 
S.  W,  and  S.  W.  When  the  vessel  stopped  drifting,  I  anchored  in  3  fa- 
thoms water,  and  rode  the  ebb  ;  when  the  tide  slackted,  I  again  measured 
the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  same  place  and  found  15  feet. 

It  is  not  presumed  the  same  depth  of  .  water  can  always  be  carried  over 
the  bank,  even  in  the  same  track,  as  it  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every 
person  that  a  strong  easterly  wind  will  drive  the  water  off  the  bank,  as 
well  as  a  strong  northerly  iucrease  its  quantity  ;  in  all  parts  of  the  chan- 
nel the  bottom  is  of  a  sticky  quality,  whereas  to  windward  the  bottom  is 
hard  and  the  spots  thicken  as  you  shoal  your  water.  Almost  every  re- 
gular trader  has  a  different  course  to  run  across  the  bank,  but  the  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  clear  Sheep  key  shoals  ;  with  the  wind  scant,  and  not 
drawing  a  heavy  draft  of  water,  you  should  haul  too  a  little  sooner,  but 
not  without  a  leads-man  constantly  in  the  chains,  and  should  bear  up 
as  soon  as  you  sboalen  water  to  2\  fathoms.  With  the  wind  steady  and 
free,  so  that  you  could  lay  to  windward  of  south,  you  should  always  make 
sure  of  westing  to  clear  the  shoals  to  windward,  taking  care  not  to  run  so 
far  as  to  get  among  the  shoals  which  stretch  off  from  the  east  side  of  the 
keys  which  border  the  bank  on  its  western  edge. 

There  are  scarcely  two  men  who  cross  the  Bahama  bank  that  agree  as 
to  the  latitude  of  the  Orange  keys,  and  many  doubt  their  existence  ;  this 
ditTerence  of  opinion  had  some  effect  in  sending  the  Orbit ;  the  subject  is 
now  at  rest,  as  marine  and  land  surveys  have  been  made  by  her  officers 
of  the  Orange  keys,  Riding  rocks,  Cat  keys,  Great  and  Little  Isaac,  with 
the  rocks,  &c.  adjoining. 

On  the  Bahama  bank,  in  latitude  24°  10*  to  latitude  24°  20\  it  is  shoal 
near  the  edge.  The  tide  rises  6  feet,  and  there  are  many  spots  in  this 
space  with  less  than  10  feet  at  low  water.  The  shoal  lies  within  1  mile 
of  the  edge  of  the  bank  ;  they  are  of  quick  sand,  and  of  course  the  depth 
of  water  on  them  must  alter  with  every  gale. 

Santa  re  n  channel  is  that  range  of  ocean  water  which  divides  the  Great 
bank  of  Bahama  and  Salt  key  (or  as  it  is  called  Double-headed  Shot) 
bank ;  it  rarely  has  any  current,  except  after  heavy  gales,  when  it  runs 
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with  great  velocity  both  up  and  down.  The  northernmost  key  on  Ibis 
bank  lies  in  latitude  24°  1',  and  longitude  79°  44%  and  the  N.  W.  key  in 
latitude  23°  52',  and  longitude  30°  12'  W.  From  the  N.  W.  key  to 
iSalt  key  is  about  S.  S.  E.  four  leagues  ;  between  them  lie  two  sunken 
rocks,  the  one  three  miles  from  West  key,  and  the  other  three  mile? 
.  from  Salt  key  ;  between  them,  you  may  leave  the  bank  with  safety  by 
daylight. 

Extract  from  the  Orbit's  lug-book. 

"  Lay  at  anchor  among  these  shoals  ;  at  low  water  had  12  feet,  and  at 
high  water  had  18  feet ;  had  a  light  wind  at  W.  S.  W.  and  could  see  the 
edge  of  soundings  off  deck,  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant :  got  under  way  at  first  ebb*  and  in  making  a  tack  crossed  over  some: 
shoals  with  only  13  feet  water  on  them,  on  which  there  could  not  be 
more  than  7  or  8  feet  at  low  water,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  at  times,  af- 
ter heavy  gales,  these  shoals  may  be  above  the  water's  edge.'* 

Variation  near  Orange  keys,  4°  26'  E.— do.  Cat  keys,  3°  22*  E.— do. 
Great  and  Little  Isaacs,  6°  14'  E. — In  the  Gulf  between  the  Great  Isaac 
and  north  point  of  Little  Isaac,  it  is  nothing.  From  the  Great  Isaac  to- 
wards the  Double-headed  Shot,  and  thence  to  the  Tortugas,  it  increase* 
easterly;  at  Double-headed  Shot  it  is  5°  30*  E.  and  at  Tortugas  7°  10*  E. 
From  the  Tortugas  to  the  Belize  it  lessens  a  little,  being  at  the  Balize 
6°  16'  E. 

High  water  at  full  and  change  on  the  edges  of  the  bank  at  8  h.  60  m. — 
on  the  north  side  it  rises  2  feet ;  on  the  west  to  the  northward  of  Orange 
keys,  3  feet ;  to  the  southward  of  Orange  keys,  4  feet ;  and  in  latitude  24° 
10',  it  rises  5  and  6  feet.  The  flood  and  ebb  set  from  three-quarters  to 
two  knots  on  and  off  the  bank. 

On  leaving  the  bank,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  fell  in  with  the  Florida 
shore  or  Double-headed  Shot  keys  in  the  night-time  ?  but  with  day-light 
and  a  breeze  there  is  no  danger  in  making  either. 

Should  you  prefer  running  down  the  Cuba  shore,  you  may  steer  S.  W. 
after  leaving  the  bank  in  latitude  24°  40',  and  when  sore  of  having  past 
the  Double-headed  Shot,  haul  a  little  more  southerly,  say  S.  W.  by  S. 
and  make  the  island  of  Cuba.  Keep  down  in  shore  as  for  as  the  table 
land  of  Marial,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  when  you  may  run  over  N.W. 
and  if  not  more  than  24  hours  in  the  Gulf  you  will  clear  the  Tortugas  : 
but  if  you  are  a  longer  time  in  crossing,  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  a 
look  out  for  coloured  water  and  the  Tortugas.  The  Pan  of  Matanzas, 
bearing  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  appears  like  one  round  hill,  but  at  any  other  bear- 
ing you  will  see  another  each  side  of  it,  not  so  high  and  adjoining  to  it. 
If  you  are  near  in  shore  on  passing  the  Havonnayou  will  see  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour,  and  the  Moro  light-house  may  be  seen  6  leagues  off.  The 
table  of  Marial  is  9  leagues  from  the  Havanna. 

The  west  end  of  Double-headed  Shot  bank  lies  12  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  easternmost  part  of  East  Florida. 

On  the  north  and  N.  E.  sides  of  this  bank  the  keys  lie  m  clusters— 
these  clusters  are  from  one  mile  to  three  leagues  distant  from  each  other. 
They  contain  more  than  60  rocks  and  keys,  but  at  a  distance  appear  like 
one  island,  and  with  few  exceptions  you  may  sail  with  safety  between  the 
groups  on  to  the  bank,  on  which  there  is  no  where  less  than  4  fathoms, 
except  near  Salt  key,  on  the  east  side  of  which  4  miles,  and  on  the  iwrth 
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side  3  miles,  lie  some  sunken  rocks  with  shoals  stretching  from  them  to- 
wards the  key. 

The  range  of  keys  on  the  N.  W.  corner  of  this  bank  are  known  hy  the 
name  of  Double-headed  Shot  keys,  and  are  more  close  and  connected 
than  those  on  the  N.  £.  side,  called  Dog  keys.  The  Gulf  washes  them 
•lose  to,  but  round  on  the  north  side,  in  Santaren  channel,  the  soundings 
are  regular  ;  13  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  soundings,  and  lessens  gradually 
as  you  draw  in  towards  the  keys.  The  soundings  on  this  side  stretch  4 
to  t>  miles  from  the  range  of  the  keys,  but  at  the  N.  W.  point  not  mere 
than  60  fathoms. 

Vessels  drawing  over  13  feet  water,  should  not  attempt  crossing  the 
bank  ;  the  best  passage  is,  when  up  with  the  Hole-in -the- Wall,  to  steer 
W.  by  N.  36  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  west  edge  of  the  bank, 
and  about  2* leagues  from  the  Great  Isaac;  then  shape  your  course 
through  the  Gulf,  but  be  careful  not  to  go  on  the  west  part  of  the  bank, 
as  there  is  a  dangerous  rock,  on  which  the  English  brig  Moselle  struck, 
bearing  N.  \  E.  from  Bernini  island  10  miles  distant,  and  lies  in  latitude 
26*  52*  N.  ~  It  is  adviseable,  when  bound  through  the  Gulf,  to  get  a  sight 
of  land  either  one  side  or  the  other  towards  night ;  it  will  give  safety  to 
the  ship,  and  relieve  the  master's  anxiety.  In  this  passage  you  will  pass 
Little  Isaac,  Great  Isaac,  and  Bernini  isles  ;  Little  Isaac  consists  of  three 
islands  or  rocks  running  in  an  £.  S.  £.  direction  ;  the  western  rock  is 
about  40  feet  in  length  ;  the  eastern  rock  rather  larger,  about  5  miles 
from  the  western  one  ;  between  these  two  in  a  direct  line,  is  a  smaller 
rock,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  eastern  Isaac  ;  they  lie  about  5  or 
6  miles  in  on  the  bank,  outside  of  them  the  soundings  are  clean,  you  will 
have  14  fathoms  on  the  edge,  diminishing  gradually,  so  that  one  mile  from 
them  you  have  6  fathoms.  In  all  the  distance  between  Stirrup  key  and 
Little  Isaac's,  the  edge  is  clean,  and  you  may  navigate  down  it  by  the  hand 
lead.  S.  E.  from  the  Little  Isaac  you  may  anchor,  good  holding  ground, 
but  a  heavy  sea. 

About  2  j  leagues  W.  from  the  Little  Isaac  lie  the  easternmost  of  ano- 
ther group  of  keys,  of  which  the  second  from  the  eastward  is  called  the 
Brigantine,  because  seeing  it  from  E.  N.  E.  it  forms  such  a  figure.  The 
soundings  also  run  ofT  these  keys  8  miles  ;  it  is  white  and  clean  soundings, 
and  on  it  are  from  14  to  7  fathoms. 

Great  Isaac  bears  about  W.  by  N.  from  Little  Isaac,  distant  6f  leagues. 
There  is  a  round  rock,  about  20  yards  broad,  and  bearing  N.  E.  by  E. 
from  the  Great  Isaac,  distant  2  miles,  from  which  to  the  Little  Isaac,  a 
reef  runs.  In  a  S.  by  W.  direction  from  Great  Isaac,  4  miles  distant,  lie 
several  rocks.  About  5  or  6  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Great  Isaac  is  a  small 
haycock  rock,  just  out  of  water,  and  1£  mile  east  of  that  another  similar : 
these  two  rocks  lie  W.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  E.  Soundings  from  the  Great 
Isaac  to  Bimini  isles  9,  9,  8,  7,  7|,  8,  8,  8. 

On  the  bank  you  can  anchor,  the  Great  Isaac  bearing  S.  E.  in  8  or  10 
fathoms.    There  are  wells  of  fresh  water  on  the  Great  Isaac. 

The  soundings  from  the  Great  Isaac  close  round  to  the  southward,  and 
about  S.  by  W.  6  leagues,  lie  the  Bernini  islands,  which  are  low,  with 
few  boshes,  but  the  point,  which  runs  out  S.  E.  from  the  S.  part,  is  co- 
vered with  large  trees.  Under  the  S.  point  there  is  u  bay  with  some  low 
keys  lying  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  of  it ;  in  this  bay  you  can  anchor  and  have 
shelter  from  winds  at  north  round  to  S.  E.  with  4$,  5,  and  6  fathoms*  or 
you  can  pass  the  night  here  when  bound  southward.   On  these  keys  and 
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islands  there  is  some  wood  and  water,  but  the  wood  is  parried  to  New- 
Providence,  to  build  small  craft,  and  must  consequently  shortly  fail. 

From  the  meridian  of  the  Great  Isaac  the  edge  of  soundings  runs  S.S. 
W.  and  afterwards  to  the  southward,  in  such  a  manner  that  west  from  the 
centre  of  the  Bimini  islands  you  have  no  bottom  at  a  musket  shot's  dis- 
tance from  them,  and  at  a  pistol  shot  you  have  8,  7,  and  6  fathoms, 
sand. 

There  is  a  chain  of  rocks  and  low  keys  which  run  S.  by  E.  3  miles 
from  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Biminis,  some  of  which  do  not  rise  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  in  this  place  you  have  no  bottom  at  a  pistol 
shot's  distance,  and  at  half  the  length  of  a  line  of  battle  ship  you  will 
have  14  and  15  fathoms,  sand.  This  chain  terminates  with  three  tolera- 
ble keys  ;  the  north  key  is  called  Dog  key  ;  the  middle  one  Wolf  key, 
and  the  southernmost  one  Cat  key.  On  the  north  part  of  Dog  key  there 
is  a  little  grove  of  mangrove?,  and  west  of  its  south  point  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  Ity  fathoms. 

Wolf  key  has  on  its  southern  part  two  palm  trees  of  regular  height, 
which  serve  as  a  mark  to  know  it ;  between  this  aud  Cat  key,  and  the 
channel  which  they  form,  there  are  two  round  rocks,  close  to  which,  on 
their  west  side,  you  may  anchor  in  5£  or  6  fathoms.  From  Dog  key  the 
soundings  bend  to  the  westward,  leaving  clean  soundings  of  about  2  miles 
wide,  but  abreast  of  Cat  key  it  narrows  to  half  a  mile,  and  directly  the 
edge  of  soundings  runs  S.  S.  E. 

S.  W.  from  the  south  point  of  Cat  key  there  are  several  islots  at  the 
distance  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  and  to  the  southward  of  these  there  are 
other  low  keys  and  rocks  which  extend  beyond  the  horizon.  These  keys 
and  rocks  are  called  Riding  rocks,  and  in  the  channels  which  they  form 
there  is  but  little  water,  and  passes  for  sloops  can  only  be  found  between 
the  southernmost,  which  are  off  the  bank  of  soundings,  run  with  them, 
and  about  l\  mile  from  them. 

S.  by  E.  I±  mile  from  the  last  lump  of  the  Riding  rocks  there  is  a  size- 
able isle  with  various  small  keys  in  its  vicinity,  called  Rock  key  ;  there  is 
good  anchorage  on  its  west  part  in  7  J-  and  8  fathoms,  sand,  and  the  edge  of 
soundings  lies  I£  mile  off. 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  sailing  between  Great  Isaac  and 
the  Bimini  isles,  as  the  water  shoals  suddenly  and  there  are  many  rocks 
under  water. 

REMARKS.— To  communicate  some  idea  of  the  force  of  the  current 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  disastrous  consequences,  we  copy  the  following 
from  various  authorities  : — "  We  took  our  departure  from  the  westward 
of  Cat  key,  and  steered  S.  S.  W.  '24  leagues  ;  then  S.  S.  W.  ±  S.  5£  leagues, 
when  we  altered  our  course  to  S.  S.  W.  }  W.  6  leagues,  with  the  wind 
squally  at  N.  W.  going  at  the  rate  of  8  knots  ;  while  in  the  act  of  reefing 
topsails,  judging  ourselves  near  the  Double-headed  Shot  keys,  we  struck 
od  Carysfort  reef."  The  course  steered  by  compass  was  S.  S.W.  whereas 
the  drift  made  her  course  W.  S.  W. 

"  I  left,"  says  an  experienced  navigator,  "  the  Bahama  bank  in  latitude 
21°  3:V  N.  and  steered  S.  W.  by  S.  by  compass,  and  in  the  morning  dis- 
covered myself  within  H  miles  of  the  Double-headed  Shot  keys,  which 
bear  from  the  latitude  I  took  my  departure  from  S.  W.  by  W." 

41  Aug.  '29.  18 10.  At  midnight  left  the  bank  with  the  wind  south  and 
south-westerly,  run  28  miles  W.  ?».  W.— 22  mtles  W.  by  S.  close  hauled 
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upon  our  larboard  tack,  and  found,  by  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  our 
latitude  to  be  24°  5&  N. 

"  Aug.  30 — Winds  westerly  and  light,  still  on  the  wind  on  our  larboard 
tack  ;  run  25  miles  west  to  midnight,  sounded,  no  ground  ;  continued  W. 
and  W.  by  N.  4  miles  to  3  A.M.  ;  the  Ship  Three  Sisters,  captain  Arm- 
ington,  being  then  on  our  weather  bow,  distant  one  mile,  made  a  signal 
she  was  ashore  ;  hove  the  lead  and  had  but  5  fathoms,  tacked  ship  and 
stood  off  ten  minutes',  sounded  quarter  less  3,  tacked  again  and  stood  in, 
sounded  with  4£  fathoms,  when  we  let  go  our  anchor  and  brought  up  at 
4  A.  M.  Manned  the  boat  and  run  out  east  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
when  the  boat  struck  on  a  reef,  the  ship  Three  Sisters  then  bearing  W. 
S.  W.  one  mile.  Went  off  in  the  boat  again  in  a  N.  E.  by  E.  direction, 
and  found  a  narrow  channel  of  12  feet;  tried  again  in  aS.  S.  E.  direc- 
tion, where  we  found  a  passage  of  15  feet,  one  mile  wide,  current  setting 
N.  N.  E.  This  must  have  been  the  channel  which  we  fortunately  got 
in  at,  there  being  but  two  channels  to  be  found ;  the  wide  was^the  qply 
one  which  would  admit  us  both  in  the  same  direction  we  then  were. 
Got  under  way,  the  captain  of  the  ship  being  on  board,  the  wind  veering 
from  S.  S,  W.  to  N.  W.  and  stood  out,  but  on  approaching  the  passage, 
found  the  current  to  set  strong  on  the  S.  end  of  the  N.  reef,  which  set  us 
into  1 1  feet  water  for  about  the  length  of  the  vessel,  when  it  deepened 
to  3,  4,  6,  7,  16,  25  fathoms,  and  off  soundings,  the  lead  being  hove  as 
quick  as  possible. 

"  The  place  we  got  in  at  appears  to  be,  by  the  chart,  Buller's  inlet, 
and  outlet,  lying  between  Biscayno's  and  Ledburg's  reef,  in  latitude 
25°24'N." 

Notes. — Many  vessels  have  got  over  the  Florida  reef  in  the  night,  be- 
fore they  Jcnew  it,  and  afterwards  brought  up  in  safety  on  the  inside  ;  but 
when  daylight  came  they  have  been  at  a  loss  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
come  in,  seeing  nothing  but  breakers  in  the  opposite  point,  by  which  he 
steered  in,  and  have  given  some  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Bahama 
wreckers,  to  take  them  out  again.  In  preference,  1  should  advise  the 
master  who  unfortunately  gets  caught  in  this  trap,  to  place  himself  on  the 
fore  or  forctop-sail  yard,  after  getting  under  way,  and  run  to  the  west- 
ward, by  the  range  of  the  Florida  keys,  until  he  discovers  a  probable 
passage  out,  when  he  may  bring  too,  and  try  the  channel  with  his  boat. 
Every  danger  can  be  seen  from  aloft  in  this  channel,  keeping  clear  of  the 
black  patches  of  coral,  and  white  patches  of  shoals  of  sand,  he  will  not 
run  long  before  he  finds  a  safe  channel  to  go  out,  and  save  his  thousands  of 
dollars.  I  would  not  write  thus,  but  for  the  impositions  of  many  of  the 
wreckers  on  persons  in  such  circumstances.  Their  trouble  is  no  more 
than  a  few  hours'  work,  and  equally  as  easy  for  them  as  it  is  for  a  branch 
pilot  to  take  a  vessel  over  a  difficult  bar.  They  ought,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  charge  well ;  but  hundreds,  instead  of  thousands,  and  tens 
instead  of  hundreds,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Navigators  should  be  cautious,  while  crossing  the  Bahama  bank, 
never  to  follow  vessels,  if  they  alter  their  course  often,  as  the  New-Pro- 
vidence wreckers  have  frequently  decoyed  them  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder  ;  a  crime  which  the  most  barbarous  nation  would  punish  with  the 
greatest  severity.  This  is  not  published  to  give  offence  to  any  one,  but 
it  applies  to  some  of  the  Providence  navigators,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  point 
out  danger  to  mariners,  from  which  the  Editor  will  never  deviate,  qr  hide 
from  investigation. 
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I  would  also  inform  every  person  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
bis  ship  any  where  within  reach  of  the  Bahama  wreckers,  that  he  has  no 
occasion  to  make  any  agreement  with  them  to  save  any  thing,  but  to  refer 
them  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Nassau,  who  will  settle  all  this  bu- 
siness for  him  in  a  very  just  manner.  There  is  as  little  partiality  among 
these  gentlemen  as  among  any  equal  number  of  men  on  earth  ;  and  for 
their  decisions  on  such  cases  they  are  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  eve- 
ry commercial  man.  They  are  always  the  judges  where  no  agreement  is 
made,  but  in  case  of  agreement  for  a  price,  you  throw  it  out  of  their 
power,  and  it  must  be  complied  with. 


Directions  for  Havanna. 

Run  close  on  board  the  Moro,  which  lies  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  haa 
a  *light-house  on  it,  and  stand  up  for  the  shipping,  there  being  nothing  to 
hurt  you.  Be  sure  not  to  let  go  your  anchor  till  well  in  the  harbour,  as  a 
reef  lies  on  the  starboard  hand  a  little  within  it,  which  is  very  dangerous. 
The  set  of  the  current  between  Havanna  and  Double-headed  Shot  keys, 
is  N.  E.  by  E.  and  close  to  the  Double-headed  Shot  keys,  it  sets  N.  E. 
This  light-house  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  vessels  sailing  through 
the  Gulf. 

It  is  stated  that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Havanna  is  rapidly  filling 
up.  The  channel  by  which  three-deckers  formerly  entered,  will  now 
barely  permit  44  gun  ships  to  pass. 


Directions  for  sailing  by  Crooked  island  to  Exuma  and 

Providence. 

You  must  steer  from  the  north  end  of  Crooked  island  towards  tRuna 
key,  which  is  foul  and  rocky  all  round,  your  course  thither  being  N.  N. 
W.  about  18  leagues  ;  from  thence  you  go  towards  Long  island,  which  lies 
west  a  little  southerly,  9  leagues  ;  a  W.  N.  W.  course  carries  you  clear 
of  it.  Long  island  is  about  17  j  leagues  in  length,  lying  N.  W.  by  N.  and 
S.  E.  by  S.  its  N.  W.  end  in  lat.  23°  30'.  About  6  leagues  from  the  N. 
W.  end  of  Long  island  to  the  keys  before  the  salt  pond  at  Exuma,  the 
course  is  W.  |  S.  distance  8  leagues.  Exuma  is  a  great  salt  island,  from 
which  lie  an  innumerable  number  of  islands  and  keys  extending  for  3J> 
leagues  to  the  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  If  you  are  bound  from  Exuma 
to  Providence,  you  must  make  your  way  for  the  Ship's  channel  passage, 
which  is  between  Little  island  and  Eleuthern.  Your  course  from  Exuma 
thither  is  N.  N.  W.  distance  about  22  leagues ;  and  so  you  may  proceed 

*  The  light-house  stands  on  the  south  end  of  the  Moro  Castle,  containing  reflecting 
!amp«,  which  make  a  brilliant  appearence. 

t  Rum  Key  is  about  10  miles  long  and  3j  wide  ;  it  lies  in  lat.  23°  34'  N.  and  long.  74° 
57*  W.  of  Greenwich. 

On  making  it  from  the  eastward,  it  appears  rery  hilly — on  the  summit  of  the  higher 
are  several  houses ;  and  on  nearer  approach  to  the  S.  E.  part  of  it,  two  remarkable  whito 
cliffs  will  be  seen ;  a  little  to  the  westward  of  which  is  the  bay  called  Fort  NrUon,  or 
St.  George's  bay,  where  the  ships  load  with  salt.  This  side  of  the  island  w»y  \  "  ap- 
proached with  safety.    The  variation  in  1816  wacobftrved  to  be  5°  raeterly. 
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to  the  north-westward  along  the  island  Elenthra  ;  bat  the  nearest  cot  is 
over  the  Great  Bahama  bank  from  Exuma.  To  go  this  way,  your  course 
is  W.  N.  W.  or  rather  N.  W.  by  W.  about  35  leagues,  which  will  bring 
you  to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  From  hence  you  may  pass  over  the  bank 
in  2  or  2£,  and  in  some  holes  3  fathoms  water,  the  distance  over  the  bank 
being  about  10  leagues.  You  must  keep  a  good  look  out  for  fear  of  sunk* 
en  rocks,  which,  in  some  places,  lie  very  thick  ;  they  are  easily  seen  be* 
fore  you  come  at  them,  the  water  being  very  clear  ;  and  in  anchoring 
there  in  the  night,  choose  a  good*  sandy  birth. 


Directions  for  vessels  bound  to  New-Providence. 

When  you  are  bound  to  New-Providence,  from  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, or  Europe,  in  the  summer  months,  your  best  way  is  to  make  the 
Cow  and  Bull,  the  N.  E.  part  of  Elenthra.  Its  lat.  25°  25'  N.  long. 
76°  26'  W.  It  appears  like  a  Dutchman's  thrumb  cap,  with  a  cut  or  gap 
as  if  there  was  a  passage  through.  The  shore  hereabouts  is  pretty  bold. 
From  hence  your  course  is  N.  W.  by  W.  along  the  land,  about  4  leagues, 
which  brings  you  off  Harbour  island.  You  will  see  the  church  and 
houses  on  the  shore,  when  you  are  abreast  of  it.  From  thence  your 
course  is  W.  by  8.  8  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  off  Egg  island,  where 
there  is  a  reef  lying  off  a  long  league  from  the  shore  which  you  should 
be  very  careful  to  avoid.  %  By  looking  overboard  in  a  clear  night,  you  will 
see  the  bottom  before  you  can  run  ashore,  but  I  would  not  advise  a  stran- 
ger by  any  means  to  pass  it  in  the  night,  but  lie  by  till  daylight.  From 
hence  your  course  is  S.  W.  for  New-Providence  bar,  12  leagues  distance; 
but  the  best  way  is  to  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  on  account  of  the  current  gene- 
rally setting  to  leeward,  which  will  bring  you  off  the  east  end  of  Rose  isl- 
and, where  you  will  see  the  government  house,  Fort  Charlotte,  Fort  Fin- 
castle,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Nassau. 

In  the  winter  months,  your  best  way  is  to  run  down  in  the  lati- 
tude of  26°  N.  which  brings  you  in  with  Abaco,  about  7  or  8  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  which  lies  in  latitude  51' 
N.  and  long.  77°  KV  W.  The  shore  here  runs  about  N.  and  S.  When 
you  come  abreast  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  you  will  observe  a  hole  run- 
ning through  the  land,  front  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  the  southern- 
most part  of  all  Abaco  ;  the  shore  is  steep  close  too,  and  you  may  run 
until  you  can  cast  a  biscuit  on  shore,  before  you  can  run  aground.  From 
thence  your  course  is  S.  £  W.  for  the  bar  of  New-Providence,  18  leagues ; 
but  it  is  best  to  keep  up  south  on  account  of  a  current  setting  general- 
ly to  leeward,  which  course  will  carry  you  in  with  the  east  part  of  Rose 
island,  whence  you  will  see  the  government  house,  Fort  Charlotte,  Fort 
Fincastle,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Nassau. 


Directions  for  vessels  bound  from  New-Providence  to  East 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

» 

If  you  are  bound  to  St.  Augustine,  Savannah,  or  Charleston,  your  best 
and  shortest  way  is  through  the  Gulf ;  jour  course  from  Nassau  bar,  to 
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clear  the  Berry  islands,  is  N.  N.  W.  J-  N.  distance  16  leagues.  From 
thence  your  course  is  W.  N.  W.  27  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  off  the 
west  end  of  Grand  Bahama,  where,  on  shore,  there  is  excellent  water, 
and  lies  in  lat.  26°  39'  N.  and  long.  79°  00'  W.  From  hence  you  should 
haul  up  N.  W.  by  W.  and  continue  that  course  until  you  pass  Wood,  Wa- 
ter, and  Sandy  keys,  lying  on  the  bank,  about  4  leagues  from  the  Baha- 
ma. If  you  wish  to  see  the  Memory  rock,  you  must  haul  up  N.N.  W. 
but  the  safest  way,  especially  in  the  night,  is  to  continue  a  N.  W.  by  W. 
course  about  the  distance  of  6  leagues  farther,  which  carries  you  well  in 
the  Gulf,  and  clear  of  all  danger. 

You  may  then  direct  your  course  as  you  please  ;  but  if  for  Charleston, 
the  best  course  is  N.  by  W. — for  Tybee  light-house,  N.  N.  W. — and  it 
for  St.  Augustine,  N.  W.  But  should  you  have  the  wind  very  light,  as  it 
is  generally  in  the  summer  months,  you  had  better  steer  half  a  point  far- 
ther to  westward  on  any  of  these  courses,  according  to  the  port  you  are 
bound  for,  in  order  to  prevent  your  being  carried  loo  far  to  the  northward 
by  the  N.  E.  current,  which  runs  very  strong. 


Directions  for  New-Providence  and  the  Bahama  Banks. 

New-Providence,  whose  town,  called  Nassau  town,  is  in  lat.  25°  5'  and 
long.  77°  22',  is  the  chief  of  all  the  Bahama  islands,  and  lies  E.  and  W. 
about  10  leagues  and  4  broad.  The  harbour  is  on  the  north  side  (where 
there  are  several  keys)  between  the  island  and  Hog  island.  On  Hog  isl- 
ahd  a  light-house  is  erected  on  the  west  end. 

From  Providence  to  Frozen  key,  the  south-easternmost  of  the  Berry 
islands,  the  course  is  about  N.  W.  distance  6  or  7  leagues. 

From  this  key  to  N.  W.  passage,  or'  the  entrance  upon  the  bank,  be- 
tween the  Blackwood  bush  and  Jowlter  keys,  at  the  north  end  of  Andros:* 
island  is  about  8  or  9  leagues  ;  as  the  bank  is  bound  with  a  reef  here, 
you  must  pick  your  way  through  that ;  and  you  may  do  it  easily,  as  there 
are  several  swashes,  which,  though  they  are  narrow,  have  no  less  than 
11  or  12  feet  through.  The  water  being  very  clear  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  this  picking  one's  way  through  a  shoal  is  attended  with  little  or  no 
difficulty.  ^ 

When  you  first  come  upon  the  bank,  you  will  see  some  scattered  head? 
of  rocks  and  sponges  ;  but  there  being  no  danger  except  what  is  very  vi- 
sible, it  is  sufficient  to  tell  you  that  by  running  W.  S.  W.  about  19  or  20 
leagues,  you  will  come  out  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  southward  of  the 
Orange  keys,  on  the  W.  part  of  the  bank,  from  whence,  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  chart,  you  may  easily  find  your  way  either  to  Cuba  or  the 
Florida  shore. 

N.  B.  In  coming  from  the  Florida  shore  this  way,  by  the  Orange  keys, 
you  ought  to  endeavour  to  the  making  of  the  south-easternmost  Berry 
island  early  in  the  morning,  which  precaution  will  give  you  a  great  bene- 
fit with  regard  to  safety  in  your  run  to  Providence.  You  need  not  be 
told  how  great  the  danger  is  in  coming  among  shoals  and  broken  land  dur- 
ing night. 

There  are  several  small  harbours  on  the  east  part  of  the  Berry  islands, 
where  water  and  other  refreshments  may  be  had  ;  but  as  they  are  sel- 
dom frequented  but  by  the  people  of  Providence,  it  may  be  superfluous 
to  say  any  thing  about  them.  * 
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Something  might  be  said  with  regard  to  the  passage  by  Bimini,  but  it  be- 
ing the  shoalest,  and  the  bars  to  the  eastward  of  Bimini  making  it  very 
dangerous,  no  stranger  ought  to  go  there  without  a  pilot.  v 

From  Providence  to  the  Hole-in-the-VYall  (sometimes  called  the  Hole 
in  the  rock)  at  the  south  end  of  Abaco,  the  course  is  N.  %  E.  about  15 
leagues. 

In  the  passage  from  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
it  id  necessary  to  give  the  west  end  of  the  Grand  Bahama  a  good  birth,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  shoals,  but  for  fear,  if  the  wind  should  hang  south- 
westward,  you  should  be  embayed. 

The  North  or  Little  Bahama  bank  is  little  frequented  but  by  whalers 
and  turtlers  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  iron  bound  reefs,  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proached until  you  get  to  the  northward  of  Memory  rock,  when  you  may 
«nter  on  the  bank  with  safety. 


Directions  for  vessels  bound  from  the  southward  to  Exuma  Salt 
Pond,  situated  in  the  eastward  of  the  port  and  harbour  of 
Exuma,  from  which  it  is  distant  between  3  and  4  leagues. 

From  the  Bird  rock  (the  northern  extremity  of  Crooked  island)  to  the 
north  end  of  Long  island  the  course  is  N.  W.  distance  26  leagues.  Give 
this  a  good  birth,  say  one  or  two  miles,  on  account  of  two  reefs  (easily 
distinguished)  which  extent!  from  the  two  points  of  the  north  end.  From 
hence  haul  up  S.  W.  by  S.  This  course  will  bring  you  on  soundings, 
when  you  will  see  Hog  key  and  Little  Exuma,  on  both  of  which  are  set- 
tlements. There  are  several  rocks  or  small  keys  ranging  with  the  coast ; 
these  may  be  kept  close  aboard.  When  you  see  the  houses  distinctly, 
hoist  your  colours,  and  a  boat  will  be  sent  out  to  bring  the  vessel  to  the 
anchorage  at  the  pond.  The  pond  is  to  the  east  of  the  Pigeon  key,  and 
Pigeon  key  bears  from  the  north  end  of  Long  island  due  S.  W.  by  W. 
distant  9  leagues.  Stocking  island,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Exuma, 
is  distinguishable  by  a  beacon  on  the  highest  eminence,  and  this  is  about 
b  or  G  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  east  side  of  Long  island  is  a  bold  shore,  and  wholly  free  from  reefs 
and  sunken  rocks.  If  you  go  round  the  north  end  of  Long  island  to- 
wards evening,  it  may  frequently  be  adviseable  to  come  to  an  anchor,  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  currents  during  the  night,  which  may  easily  be  done 
on  very  good  ground,  after  doubling  round  the  north  end,  any  where  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  land  for  several  miles  along  st}ore.  In  this  case  the 
eye  must  direct  you,  the  water  being  perfectly  clear,  and  the  bottom 
visible. 


Description  of  Great  Harbour  (Long  island,  Bahamas)  and 

directions  for  entering  the  same. 

It  is  situated  in  lat.  23°  3'  N.  6  leagues  from  the  S.  end  of  Long  island, 
on  that  side  of  the  island  which  forms  the  lee  side  of  the  Crooked  island 
passage.  From  Bird  rock  (Crooked  island)  to  Great  harbour,  the  course 
ia  W.  N.  W.  distant  15  leagues  ;  and  from  the  S.  E.  end  of  Watling's  isl- 
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and  to  Great  harbour,  S.  S.  W.  22  leagues  ;  from  Rum  key  to  Great  har- 
bour, S.  IS  leagues. 

A  vessel  in  the  offing,  on  hoisting  the  usual  signal  for  a  pilot,  will  have 
it  answered  on  shore  by  a  union  jack  at  Archibald  Taylor's  house,  a  large 
low  building,  and  a  boat,  with  a  pilot,  will  be  immediately  dispatched  ; 
but  should  stress,  of  weather,  or  any  other  accident,  prevent  the  pilot 
from  getting  out,  the  observance  of  the  following  directions  will  bring  the 
vessel  safe  into  the  harbour,  and  to  good  anchorage. 

Bring  Archibald  Taylor's  new  house  (where  the  flag  is  hoisted)  to  bear 
S.  by  W.  and  continue  this  course  in  for  the  house  until  the  unroofed 
stone  walls  of  Mr.  Taylor's  old  house  near  the  highest  hill  to  the  south- 
ward, bears  S.  S.  £. — continue  this  last  course  direct  for  the  old  house, 
until  you  pass  the  first  point  of  hard  rock  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  here 
you  will  have  breakers  on  both  sides  of  you,  but  the  channel  is  sufficient- 
ly bold  and  deep  ;  then  on  getting  abreast  of  the  point  of  the  first  low 
woody  key  on  the  larboard  bow,  haul  to  the  eastward,  and  doubling 
round  this  last  mentioned  point  of  the  low  woody  key,  drop  your  anchor 
in  3  fathoms  water,  on  clean  sandy  bottom. 

[IT-*  At  this  place  a  quantity  of  the  best  large-grained  salt  is  always  for 
sale,  on  reasonable  terms.  Vessels  of  any  size  coming  here  will  meet 
with  every  despatch  in  loading,  and  the  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious  ; 
those  of  a  moderate  size  can  lay  and  load  within  100  yards  of  the  beach, 
sheltered  from  all  winds. 

%*  Wood  and  water  are  to  be  procured  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
without  expense. 


Observations  on  (he  Old  Straits. 

On  running  down,  after  passing  Port  Padre,  keep  a  good  look  out  for 
the  Macaras  reef,  and  when  you  are  abreast  of  Key  Savinal,  allow  those 
reefs  to  lay  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  what  they  are  laid  down  by  Ro- 
man.* The  principal  reef  extends  nearly  E.  and  W.  but  there  is  a  ledge 
of  sunken  rocks  that  runs  full  10  miles  to  the  southward  ;  on  these  rocks 
the  ship  Sarah,  of  Boston,  was  lost  in  1802,  and  it  was  proved,  by  two 
quadrants,  that  Roman's  chart,  which  was  then  on  board,  was  erroneous, 
and  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  and  supposed  to  be  of  several 
others  ;  very  lately,  the  African  ship  Mary  Ellen,  captain  Jump,  ran  on 
these  rocks,  and  from  the  description,  it  must  have  been  near  the  spot 
on  which  the  Sarah  was  lost ;  but  in  keeping  to  the  southward,  to  avoid 
the  danger,  be  careful  and  not  run  into  the  bay  formed  by  the  island  of 
Guajava,  Chesterfield  key,  and  Key  Confites  ;  into  these  channels  the 
flood  tide  sets  with  amazing  rapidity,  and,  if  a  vessel  is  caught  with  a 
north  easter  in  this  bay,  it  will  be  difficult  to  beat  out  of  it.  Vessels  of  19 
feet  water  may  anchor  under  the  lee'of  Key  Confite?.  '  To  effect  an  an- 
choring, a  knowledge  of  the  place  is  necessary. 


General  Remarks. 

* 

Bound  from  the  Atlantic,  over  the  bank,  for  New-Orleans,  you  may 
«•  >■  »  ■  — - ■  ■ 

9  The  tout*  point  1ms  in  lac  22°  9'  N. 
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shorten  your  distance  very  much  by  running  down  the  Florida  reef,  keep- 
ing in  coloured  water  in  day-time,  and  off  inio  the  Stream  by  night,  as  a 
strong  eddy,  or  counter  current,  sets  westwardly  along  outside  of  the  reef, 
between  it  and  the  regular  set  of  the  Gulf.  To  do  this  with  advantage 
you  must  calculate  to  fall  in  with  the  Florida  coast  as  early  in  the  fore- 
noon as  possible,  that  you  may  take  advantage  of  the  eddy  through  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Your  best  way,  therefore,  will  be,  on  leaving  the 
bank  in  latitude  24°  40'  with  a  good  breeze,  to  steer  W.  S.  VV.  26  leagues, 
and  if  at  daylight  Florida  reef  is  not  in  sight,  steer  west,  VV.  by  N.  or  VV.  N. 
W.  and  make  them  at  once  ;  you  will  fall  in  with  them  between  Long  key 
and  Old  Matacumbe,  which  has  high  trees  on  its  north  end,  the  tops  of 
which  are  quite  level,  and  at  first  sight  appears  like  table  land  ;  keep 
down  in  coloured  water  by  daylight,  and  at  night  haul  out  at  a  respectful 
distance,  until  fairly  daylight  again,  when  you  may  haul  into  the  north- 
ward and  again  make  the  land.  Or,  should  you  be  so  far  to  the  westward 
as  between  the  Marquis  keys  and  the  Tortugas,  where  you  cannot  see  the 
land  unless  within  4  leagues  of  the  one  or  the  other,  you  must  keep  a 
look  out  for  coloured  water,  and  when  fairly  into  it,  keep  down  to  the 
westward  and  make  the  Tortugas,  which  you  may  pass  at  a  respectful 
distance  either  to  windward  or  leeward,  as  best  suits  your  fancy  and  as 
the  winds  will  admit  of. 

Should  the  wind  be  far  southerly,  or  light,  it  would  be  most  adviseable 
on  leaving  the  bank,  to  keep  to  the  southward  and  get  under  Double- 
headed  Shot  bank,  out  of  the  force  of  the  Stream  ;  and  with  light  and 
westerly  winds  (which  sometimes  continue  for  several  days  during  the 
summer)  it  is  usual  to  get  on  the  Double-headed  Shot  bank,  and  lay  on 
its  western  edge  for  a  breeze,  or  cross  over  into  St.  Nicholas  channel, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  land  breeze  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  get  to 
the  westward. 


Description  of  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Santa  Rosa  to  Cape 

St.  Blass. 

Santa  Rosa  island  being  described  in  page  278,  we  proceed  to  observe, 
that  from  the  bay  the  coast  mns  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  by  E.  48  miles  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Andrews.  On  this  coast  the  trees  are  very 
thick,  and  near  the  beach  there  are  also  many  red  and  white  sand 
hillocks. 

The  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Andrews  is  formed  to  the  westward  by 
a  long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  runs  off  from  the  main  land,  and  to  the 
eastward  by  a  small  island  called  St.  Andrea,  off  which  is  a  sand  shoal  of 
i  feet  water,  extending  S.  S.  E.  14  miles,  lying  6  miles  from  the  coast. 
From  the  neck  or  tongue  of  land  a  shoal  stretches  more  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  island,  leaving  a  channel  in  which  there 
is  a  bar  of  10  feet  only  ;  you  must  also  take  care  of  another  shoal  which 
runs  off  the  island,  which  having  passed,  and  between  the  two  points  you 
must  haul  round  N.  VV.  to  get  sheltered  by  the  tongue  in  4  or  5  fathoms. 
This  bay  is  very  large,  but  as  yet  there  can  be  no  motive  for  ships  to  call 
here,  but  should  you  do  it  for  shelter  in  bad  weather,  you  have  only  to 
run  as  far  in  as  the  place  mentioned  above . 
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From  Bay  St  Andrews  the  coast  runs  S.  S.  E.  29  miles  to  Cape  St. 
Blass,  which  is  the  southernmost  point  of  a  very  long  neck  of  land  that 
stretches  from  the  coast  5  or  6  miles  and  forms  the  Bay  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  shoal  which  lies  off  this  hay  (before  described)  may  be  easily 
discovered  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water.  The  S.  E.  extreme  of  this 
shoal,  and  the  above  tongue,  form  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Joseph, 
which  has  a  bar  of  9  feet  water  ;  the  tongue  of  land  which  is  14  miles  in 
length,  is  so  narrow,  that  in  places  it  is  only  two  cables  wide  :  there  are 
various  breaches  in  it,  by  which  (in  time  of  rains)  the  water  of  the  bay 
unites  with  the  ocean.  This  piece  of  coast  presents  good  anchorage, 
sheltered  from  easterly  winds,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  which  depth  you  wiH 
have  at  1-J-  mile  from  the  beach. 

To  enter  this  bay  you  must  coast  along  the  tongue  of  land  in  4  or  5  fa- 
thoms until  you  pass  a  tongue  of  sand  a  little  before  you  come  to  the 
mouth,  from  whence  you  steer  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  till  within,  always 
coasting  the  tongue  which  is  the  deepest  water.  The  bay  of  St.  Joseph 
is  entirely  without  shelter,  especially  in  winter,  by  the  prevailing  winds 
from  S.  to  W.  and  from  W.  to  N.  that  make  a  heavy  swell,  which  always 
exists  on  the  bar. 


Description  of  Cape  St.  Blass. 

Cape  St.  Blass  is  a  low  point  which  runs  to  the  southward  two  miles  ; 
from  that  part  where  trees  end  on  this  point  a  shoal  of  sand  runs  S.  S.  E. 
4  miles  bearing  from  S.  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  from  the  point.  Various  shoals 
and  small  spots  of  sand,  having  less  than  3  fathoms  water  on  them  also 
lie  off  the  same  point,  the  southernmost  of  which  is  1 4  miles  distant ;  be- 
tween these  shoals  there  are  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms  water. 

The  whole  coast,  from  the  Mississippi  to  Cape  St.  Blass,  sends  off  a 
bank  of  soundings,  whose  edge  runs  out  to  lat.  28°  50',  but  the  depth  is 
very  unequal ;  this  inequality  is  very  clean.  If  you  except  the  spots  of 
sand  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  St.  Blass,  you  will  find  no  danger  in 
the  whole  of  it  that  cannot  be^prevented  by  the  care  and  use  of  the  lead, 
and  as  the  whole  of  the  coast  is  very  low,  having  few  visible  marks  to 
distinguish  it  in  its  whole  extension,  and  besides  is  often  cloudy  and  foggy, 
exposed  by  the  continuation  of  winds  from  S.  to  W.  and  from  W.  to  N. 
which  blow  with  great  force  in  winter,  and  by  hurricanes  in  August  and 
September,  all  which  create  the  necessity  of  saying  something  on  the  me- 
thod of  making  the  land  and  navigating  its  coast. 

If  your  destination  is  Mobile  or  Pensacola,  you  should  run  in  for  the 
land  to  the  eastward  of  them  respectively,  not  only  to  avoid  passing  the 
port,  but  because  land-marks  are  so  wanting,  and  the  coast  so  low,  that  a 
Htranger  has  nothing  to  guide  himself  by  ;  nevertheless,  the  soundings  in- 
dicate sufficiently  well  the  meridian  in  which  the  ship  is  found  ;  a  little 
more  or  less  if  you  attend  to  the  quality  of  coarse  sand  and  coral  found 
outside  of  land,  which  is  a  sure  indication  that  you  are  off  the  east  end  of 
Santa  Rosa  island,  where  you  find  the  same  quality  of  soundings  as  off 
Tampa  bay  and  other  parts  of  East  Florida,  but  can  cause  no  equivoca- 
tion, because  the  points  are  so  distant  from  the  one  now  treated  of. 

The  island  of  Santa  Rosa  extends  along  the  coast  40  miles,  and  in  its 
greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile.   There  are  many  lumps  of 
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white  sand  upon  it,  and  some  scattering  trees.  The  eastern  extreme  of 
this  island  is  the  western  point  of  Santa  Rosa  bay,  very  sandy  and  low. 
The  east  point  of  this  bay  is  known  by  some  bright  reddish  coloured 
bluffs  which  are  upon  it.  The  channel  or  mouth  of  the  bay  is  very  nar- 
row and  a  bar  of  only  5  or  6  feet  impedes  its  entrance.  To  enter,  steer 
N.  till  you  pass  the  east  extreme  of  the  island,  whence  steer  N.  W.  and 
anchor  as  soon  as  you  have  shelter.  This  bay  is  of  extraordinary  length, 
extending  24  miles  to  the  eastward  with  a  breadth  of  4  to  6  miles  ;  the 
best  water  in  it  is  3  fathoms,  which  is  only  found  when  you  are  E.  and  VV. 
with  the  red  cliffs  at  the  entrance,  about  two  miles  from  the  bar.  The 
other  part  of  the  bay  is  full  of  shoals  and  palisadocs,  navigable  only  for 
boats. 

From  Cape  St.  Blass  the  coast  runs  east  to  St.  George's  key,  and  from 
St.  Blass  to  Point  Josef,  which  is  the  south  point  of  the  island  is  11  miles, 
from  which  point  the  coast  and  islands  double  round  to  N.  E.  in  which  di- 
rection you  6nd  3  other, isles  ;  about  E.  N.  E.  from  the  last  lies  Point  Mi- 
nesses  on  the  main,  and  is  distant  from  St.  Blass  about  18  leagues  :  from 
Point  Minesses  the  coast  bends  to  the  northward,  and  after  to  the  east- 
ward, and  forms  a  large  bay,  in  which  is  emptied  the  river  Apalache. 
This  river  is  shoal  and  obstructed  at  its  entrance,  and  for  a  long  distance 
off  by  many  oyster  banks,  which  are  dry  at  low  water  :  the  tide  rises 
4|  feet. 

About  one  league  up  the  river  is  the  fort  of  St.  Marcos;  situated  on 
a  point  which  forms  the  confluence  of  the  river,  of  which  the  east 
branch  is  called  Jabonico,  and  the  other  St.  Jago.  The  shoal  water 
which  is  fqund  in  this  river  is  also  found  all  over  this  large  bay,  and  2  fa- 
thoms is  the  best  water  in  the  channels. 

From  Apalache  bay  the  coast  bends  off  to  the  southward  and  eastward 
to  the  river  St.  Johns,  which  is  23  leagues  distant  from  the  river  of  Apa- 
lache. From  the  river  St.  Johns  to  the  southward  you  loose  sight  of  the 
land,  as  only  canoes  can  get  nigh  enough  to  discover  the  keys  called  Sa- 
binas.  Fifty  miles  south  of  the  Sabinas  lies  the  Key  Anclote,  or  Anchor 
island,  and  before  you  come  to  it,  you  may  discover  the  coast.  The 
whole  of  the  coast,  from  Point  Minesses  to  this  key,  is  so  shoal  that  at  10 
leagues  from  land  you  have  but  5  and  6  fathoms. 

Key  Anclote  is  distant  across  from  the  main  land  5  miles,  and  is  in 
length  about  8  miles  N.  and  S. — it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  its  S. 
part  has  good  anchorage  in  3  fathoms  water. 

From  Key  Anclote  the  coast  runs  S.  E.  by  E.  30  miles  to  the  entrance 
of  Tampa  bay,  or  Baye  del  Espiritu  Santo.  The  coast  between  is  clear 
and  deeper  than  the  anterior.  At  3  leagues  from  the  land  you  will  have 
G  fathoms  water,  and  no  impediment  to  your  keeping  in  with  it  by  the 
lead.  Off  this  coast  there  are  various  keys,  which  lie,  at  most,  only  5 
miles  from  the  main. 

The  entrance  of  Tampa  bay  is  obstructed  by  various  sand  shoals,  upon 
which  are  raised  some  islands.  Between  these  shoals  there  arc  three 
channels  to  enter,  called  the  West,  South  West,  and  South  East :  the  two 
first  have  plenty  of  water  on  their  bars  ;  on  the  first  (at  low  water)  there 
are  23  feet,  and  in  the  second  18  feet.  The  channels  are  frank,  and  to 
take  them  there  is  no  necessity  of  advice,  as,  at  high  water,  the  shoals 
shew  themselves,  and  at  low  water,  are  dry. 

From  Tampa  the  coast  continues  S.  E.  by  S.  22  leagues,  to  Bay  of  St. 
Carlos  ;  all  this  piece  of  coast  is  bordered  with  keys,  which  lie  about  4 
miles  off  from  the  main  lnn<L:  the  whole  is  clear,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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sand  bar,  which  runs  off  from  what  is  called  Boca  Qarazote,  which  is  an 
opening  formed  by  two  of  the  above-mentioned  keys,  and  is  distant  from 
Tampa  21  miles.  On  this  bar  there  are  2  fathoms  water,  and  all  along 
the  coast  you  will  have  6  fathoms  at  5  or  6  miles  from  it,  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  in  keeping  in  with  it  by  the  lead. 

Carlos  bay  is  a  large  entrance  made  in  the  coast,  in  which  are  emptied 
various  rivers,  whose  mouths  are  covered  by  many  keys  and  shoals,  which 
leave  between  them  channels  more  or  less  wide  :  the  northernmost  is 
called  Friar  Gaspar,  and  has  6  feet  water  ;  the  next,  called  Boca  Grande, 
is  the  deepest,  having  14  feet  water.  This  bay  is  only  good  for  vessels 
of  8  feet  draught,  by  the  little  shelter  which  it  affords  in  gales  in  winter  ; 
and  although  the  holding  ground  is  good,  you  are  obliged  to  look  for 
the  bends  of  the  bay  to  shelter  you  from  the  wind  which  blows.  The 
tide  rises  two  feet,  and  when  the  wind  is  off  shore  it  runs  with  great 
velocity. 

The  key,  whose  north  extreme  forms  Boca  Cautivo,  is  the  same  whose 
south  extreme  forms  what  is  called  Boca  Cicga,  which  is  the  opening  , 
which  said  key  forms  to  the  northward,  and  Sanibal  to  the  southward — 
This  opening  extends  to  Shoal  Lagoon,  which  communicates  by  various 
shoal  channels  with  Bay  St.  Carlos. 

Key  Sanibal  has  good  anchorage  on  its  south  part  in  2  fathoms,  shelter- 
ed from  all  winds.  This  anchorage  of  Sanibal  is  known  by  a  palm  tree, 
2  leagues  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  is  the  only  one  you  see  on  the  whole 
coast.  To  anchor  in  Sanibal,  it  is  necessary  to  run  with  care,  and  the 
lead  in  hand,  that  you  may  avoid  the  shoal  bottoms  which  run  off  4  miles 
from  Sanibal  and  the  keys  S.  £.  of  it. 

From  Sanibal  the  coast  runs  S.  E.  by  E.  II  leagues  to  Point  Largo,  or 
Key  Roman.  This  piece  of  coast  is  clean,  having  3  fathoms  at  two  miles 
from  the  land.  Point  Largo  sends  out  S.  and  S.  E.  of  it  a  shoal,  which 
runs  from  it  7  miles,  and  the  coast  bending  to  the  eastward,  forms  a  bay 
of  12  feet  water,  in  which  vessels  of  light  draft  may  enter  and  find  shelter 
from  winds  any  way  on  the  northern  board. 

The  coast  from  hence  runs  S.  S.  E.  25  leagues  to  Point  Tancha,  which 
is  the  southernmost  promontory  of  the  Peninsula  of  East  Florida. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  has  regular  and  clean  soundings,  whence  the 
lead  is  the  best  guide. 


Banks  and  Coast  of  Florida. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  easternmost  Tortu- 
ga,  is  placed  the  W.  edge  of  a  bank  called  the  Marquis  Bank,  and  13 
miles  farther  E.  are  placed,  on  this  bank,  the  key  called  Marquis  Key, 
which  is  the  westernmost  of  a  group,  of  which  the  northernmost  is  called 
Boca  Grande  ;  this  key  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  is  near  6  miles  E. 
and  W. — about  one  mile  to  the  eastward  of  this  key  the  first  bank  ends, 
whose  eastern  edge  runs  about  N.  and  S.  The  first  bank  is  separated 
from  the  following  by  a  channel  of  two  miles  wide,  with  10  or  12  feet 
water,  sandy  bottom.  This  channel  is  called  Boca  Grande,  but  no  man, 
who  is  not  well  acquainted,  should  ever  attempt  to  take  the  channel,  as 
there  are  some  shoJs  in  it. 

The  second  bank,  called  the  Mangrove  islands,  is  like  the  first,  upon 
which  is  raised  a  portion  of  islands,  of  which  the  three  southernmost  have 
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white  sandy  beaches.  This  second  bank  may  be  viewed  as  distinct  from 
the  following,  although  they  are  united  on  their  northern  part  by  an  isth^ 
mus  of  half  a  mile  wide,  otherwise  they  are  separated  by  a  channel  of 
one  mile  in  breadth,  which  contains  from  2£  to  3  fathoms  water. 

The  third  bank  is  called  Key  Huesso  and  Pine  islands  :  the  western 
part  is  called  by  the  first  name,  and  the  eastern  by  the  second. 

The  first  island,  on  its  western  edge,  is  Key  Huesso,  which  lies  E.  and 
W.  9  miles  in  length  ;  and  its  southern  coast  is  very  sandy.  This  island 
is  covered  with  trees,  especially  on  its  western  part,  in  which  there  is  a 
secure  anchorage,  with  a  channel  of  4  fathoms  to  enter  it,  and  24  fathoms 
within,  well  sheltered.  To  enter  this  channel  you  must  steer  N.  L.  by 
V.  as  soon  as  you  can  bring  the  N.  W.  point  of  this  island  to  bear  near 
that  point  of  compass  (the  point  of  the  isle  is  remarkable  by  its  having  a 
large  bunch  of  trees  on  it)  and  pass  about  one  cable's  length  from  said 
point,  when  you  may  anchor,  which  will  be  in  3£  fathoms,  between  said 
point  and  a  small  island  (called  Canelette)  which  lies  one  mile  north  of  it; 
anchor  rather  to  the  eastward  :  the  bottom  is  clean.  This  anchorage  is 
frequented  by  the  fishermen  from  Havanna.  The  object  of  steering  N. 
E.  by  N.  from  the  time  that  the  N.  W.  point  bears  on  this  point  is  to  keep 
clear  of  the  S.  W.  point  of  Key  Huesso,  which  has  a  reef  extending 
one  mile  from  it. 

From  Key  Huesso  to  eastward  for  24  miles  there  are  nothing  but  low 
mangrove  islands,  in  whose  channels  nothing  but  canoes  can  pass.  This 
third  bank  terminates  at  Bahia  Honda,  and  the  islands  to  the  eastward  are 
somewhat  larger  and  coveted  with  pine  trees,  but  are  low  and  drowned, 
like  the  others,  and  their  channels  are  only  navigable  for  boats.  Of  the 
whole  of  these  islands  there  is  but  one  which  is  13  miles  from  Key  Hues- 
so, which,  although  small,  is  of  tolerable  height,  is  rough  and  covered 
with  trees,  and  in  whatever  direction  you  sec  it,  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
saddle. 

The  next  bank  is  called  bahia  Honda,  separated  from  the  last  by  a 
channel  of  half  a  mile  wide,  which  channel  is  called  Bahia  Honda, 
and  in  which  there  is  anchorage  in  3  and  3£  fathoms.  This  channel  is 
easily  known,  because  on  its  western  part,  and  on  the  very  eastern  part 
«*f  the  last  bank  of  Key  Huesso  and  Pine  islands,  there  are  three  small 
islands,  and  on  its  eastern  part,  upon  this  fourth  bank  of  Bahia  Honda, 
there  is  one  called  Palm  island,  which  is  large  and  has  a  sandy  beach,  and 
is  remarkable  by  the  many  high  palm  trees  with  which  it  is  covered,  and 
are  the  first  you  see  coming  from  the  westward.  This  bank  of  Bahia 
Honda  has  but  few  keys  and  extends  E.  about  4  leagues. 

From  the  fourth  the  fifth  follows  called  Key  Vacas,  or  Cow  keys, 
extending  to  the  eastward  about  5  leagues,  upon  which  bank  a  group, 
called  by  the  same  name,  are  raised,  the  easternmost  of  tvhich  is  called 
Duck  key,  or  Cayo  Holandes  ;  between  this  key  and  Key  Bivoras  is  one 
league.  This  key  is  remarkable  by  its  white  sandy  beach,  and  by  a  toler- 
able high  hill  covered  with  trees  which  is  on  its  western  part. 

Concerning  the  whole  of  the  channel  to  the  westward  of  the  Cow  keys, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  state  the  following  remarks,  namely,  that  you  will 
have  3  fathoms  water  all  the  way  within  a  mile  of  the  keys,  and  will  al- 
ways find  the  deepest  water  nearest  to  the  reef.  That  the  usual  method 
of  navigating  between  the  reef  and  the  keys  is,  to  proceed  in  the  day,  and 
lie  at  anchor  in  the  night ;  and  that  should  you  be  obliged  to  anchor  where 
there  is  any  coral,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  buoy  up  your  cable 
to  prevent  its  being  rubbed. 
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From  the  eastern  extreme  of  Key  Bivoras  to  the  westernmost  part  of 
Old  Matacumbe  is  3£  mile?.  Old  Matacumbe  is  4  miles  long  in  the  di- 
rection of  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and  its  N.  E.  point  is  covered  by  some  very 
high  trees,  appearing  like  table  land.  On  the  north  end  of  Old  Mata- 
cumbe is  a  natural  well  in  a  rock  containing;  excellent  water. 

One  mile  cast  of  Old  Matacumbe  lies  Indian  key,  to  the  eastward  of 
which  there  is  a  channel  running  to  the  northward  with  10  and  12  feet 
water,  where,  by  doubling  the  N.  E.  point  of  Old  Matacumbe,  you  may 
anchor  sheltered  from  all  winds.  This  channel  is  easily  discovered  by 
the  white  shoals  of  only  2  or  3  feet  bordering  both  sides  of  it  which  serve 
B8  an  excellent  beacon. 

Two  miles  N.  E.  of  Old  Matacumbe  you  find  Little  Matacumbe,  which 
in  this  same  direction  has  4  miles  in  length  ;  this  key  is  covered  with  high 
trees.  Off  its  N.  E.  part  there  is  a  sm.ill  mangrove  island  separated  by 
a  channel  of  half  a  mile  wide  ;  and  N.  E.  of  the  last,  there  is  another  of 
tolerable  size,  separated  by  another  channel  of  the  same  breadth.  'I  his 
is  also  separated  by  another  channel,  like  the  others,  from  Long 
island. 

N.  E.  from  Long  island  lies  Key  Largo,  separated  like  the  others  by  a 
small  narrow  channel.  Nearly  east  from  this  channel,  H  mile,  lies  Key 
Tabano,  to  the  northward  of  which  there  is  excellent  anchorage  for  ves- 
sels drawing  not  over  0  feet  water,  and  is  one  of  the  anchorages  much 
frequented  by  the  fishermen. 

About  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Key  Tabano  lies  the  Key  Mclchor  Rodrigues, 
which  is  an  island  of  tolerable  extension,  and  the  land  so  spongy  that  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  discovered. 

The  coast  runs  from  Melchor  Rodrigues  to  Key  Largo  (which  appears 
like  main  land)  N.  N.  E. — N.  by  E.  and  north,  on  which  last  course  there 
are  various  keys  for  some  distance,  of  which  the  last  is  called  Key  Bis- 
cayno  ;  a  little  to  the  northward  of  this  kev  there  is  an  i?land  of  moderate 
size  off  the  main  land,  the  eastern  point  of  which  is  called  Cape%Florida, 
from  this  cape  to  the  northward  it  is  clear  of  keys  and  reefs,  and  is  all 
low  and  drowned.  The  shores  of  this  coast  is  liued  with  a  bank  of  regu- 
lar soundings  which  run  off  a  good  distance  ;  this  regularity  of  soundings 
extends  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cape  Canavcrel  and  is  of  great  benefit  to 
navigators,  except  in  about  the  lat.  of  263  30  where  the  soundings  nar- 
row and  hardly  extend  two  miles  from  the  coast.  From  26°  30  the  sound- 
ings widen  from  the  coast,  and  the  whole  is  very  clean  with  the  exception 
of  Cape  Canaverel,  from  which  at  a  long  distance  you  will  find  upon  the 
same  soundings  various  shoals  ;  but  as  the  soundings  run  farther  out  to  sea 
than  these  shoals,  he  who  navigates  here  must  run  with  care,  and  have  his 
lead  at  hand. 

From  Cape  Canaveral  the  coast  runs  N.  W.  by  N.  2G  leagues,  to  the 
entrance  of  New  Smyrna,  which  is  barred  and  only  fit  for  boats  and 
launches  ;  the  coast  is  very  clean  and  you  may,  without  danger,  keep 
within  two  miles  of  it. 

Seven  leagues  N.  25°  W.  from  New  Smyrna  is  the  entrance  of  Ma- 
tanzas,  but  only  vessels  of  very  light  draft  can  enter  it ;  this  bar  has  8 
feet  at  high  water.  From  this  entrance  there  is  an  inland  navigation  to 
St.  Augustine,  formed  by  the  island  of  St.  Anastatia  and  the  main  ;  the 
tide  rises  4  feet  at  spring  tides,  and  it  is  high  water  at  full  and  change  at 
7  h.  15  m.  The  whole  of  this  piece  of  coast  is  equally  clean  with  the 
anterior.    You  have  8  fathoms  one  league  from  the  land. 

From  Matanzas  to  St.  Augustine  is  12  miles,  and  the  island  of  St.  Ana- 
statia extends  the  whole  length  ;  you  may  keep  along  it  at  two  miles  die- 
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tance,  in  5  and  6  fathoms.  You  can  see  this  island  from  15  fathoms  as  it 
is  pretty  high  ;  the  coast  to  the  northward  is  very  low,  and  you  can  see  it 
but  at  a  short  distance,  so  that  it  makes  a  good  mark  to  know  if  you  are 
N.  or  S>.  of  St.  Augustine. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  clearly  appears  that  there  can  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  getting  fresh  water  on  most  of  the  islands  ;  and,  except 
the  Tortugas,  there  is  pleuty  of  fire-wood  upon  the  whole  of  them. — 
With  respect  to  water,  it  may  be  observed  that  just  within  the  sandy 
beach  the  islands  are  generally  bordered  with  mangrove  swamps,  of  about 
100  yards  broad  ;  beyond  these  swamps  the  ground  rises  higher,  and  is 
generally  of  a  rocky  bottom,  where  you  will  often  find  freshwater  ponds, 
or  natural  tanks,  which  receive  and  retain  the  rain  water. — [For  anchor- 
age at  St.  Augustine,  see  page  244.] 


Soundings  off  Florida. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Cape  St.  Blass  sends  off  a  bank  of  sound- 
ings which  stretches  a  long  distance  from  the  land,  and  these  soundings  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tortugas  soundings,  and  is  so  clean  that 
other  danger  is  not  known  in  the  whole  of  it  than  a  spot  or  knowl  of  sand 
in  lat.  28°  35',  and  lies  about  12  miles  east  of  the  meridian  of  St.  Bias?. 
This  knowl  has  but  3  feet  upon  it,  and  so  steep  that  from  100  fathoms  you 
will  be  upon  it. 

The  whole  of  these  soundings  are  very  equal,  diminishing  gradually 
towards  the  shore. 

When  you  enter  on  these  soundings,  without  a  sure  knowledge  of  the 
latitude  and  in  parallels  near  the  Tortugas,  it  is  necessary  to  run  careful- 
ly to  get  soundings  on  it>  edge,  and  not  get  into  less  than  40  or  35  fathoms, 
which  is  a  depth  to  keep  ciear  of  the  Tortugas,  which  lie  in  30  fathoms 
(that  is,  if  they  did  not  exist  the  regular  soundings  of  the  bank  would  be 
30  fathoms  where  they  are  placed)  on  the  western  part  of  these  keys, 
the  soundings  are  steep. 

You  should  take  the  same  precaution  when  entering  on  soundings  in 
parallels  north  of  the  Tortugas.  You  should  take  this  same  precaution 
when  navigating  to  the  southward,  that  you  may  leave  soundings  with 
safety  off  its  southern  edge  ;  so  that  what  is  said  is  sufficient  to  liberate 
you  from  all  danger  offered  by  the  Tortugas. 

On  the  edges  of  this  bank  the  waters  run  lively  to  the  southward,  so 
that  when  navigating  from  the  westward  with  intention  of  sounding  on  its 
edge,  the  ship  will  be  retarded  by  the  wind,  which  fixes  itself  at  E.  N.  E. 
or  cast ;  but  when  for  two  days  you  experience  a  difference  of  latitude 
to  the  southward  of  20  miles  more  than  account,  you  may  be  sure  that 
you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  soundings,  in  which  case  you  may  suppose 
yourself  in  the  meridian  of  the  edge  and  calculate  an  error  of  not  exceed- 
ing 30  miles,  and  thence  take  your  route  with  security. — [For  Tortugas, 
see  page  286.] 


Florida  Ree£ 

The  reef  begins  in  the  meridian  of  the  firet  bank,  that  is,  at  the  same 
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distance  from  the  Tortugas  ;  its  breadth  is  about  3  miles,  and  it  preserves 
the  ?ame  or  near  the  same  breadth  as  far  as  the  eastern  meridian  of  Boca 
Grande,  and  thus  far  has,  at  least,  3  fathoms  water  over  it,  and  you  may 
cross  this  portion  of  the  reef  with  any  ship  of  18  feet  draught :  but  you 
should  ever  remember,  that  over  white  shoals  you  always  endanger  the 
ship  if  she  is  large,  especially  if  the  weather  is  thick  when  the  bottom 
does  not  show  itself  clearly.  You  may,  in  such  weather,  soon  encounter 
a  coral  shoal  of  only  one  fathom,  or  even  less  :  so  that  when  we  say,  that 
the  least  water  is  3  fathoms  on  this  portion  of  the  reef,  it  is  because  it  is 
so  generally,  and  that  the  inequalities  found  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
same  reef  to  the  eastward,  is  not  found  hereon  this  portion  of  it. 

From  the  eastern  meridian  of  Boca  Grande,  to  the  western  meridian  of 
Key  Hues90,  you  have  the  same  depth,  and  the  quality  of  soundings  is 
the  same  as  the  anterior  ;  but  upon  it  there  is  a  sandy  key  bearing  S.  S. 
W.  from  Key  Hucsso,  and  on  which  a  large  stump  or  post  has  been  erect- 
ed to  make  it  visible  at  a  greater  distance.  Four  miles  west  of  this  key 
there  is  a  reef  of  a  group  of  dry  sharp  coral  stones  ;  and  east  from  the 
key  there  is  another  group  of  dry  coral  rocks,  with  only  2  fathoms  over 
them  at  2  miles  distance  from  the  key  ;  and  at  5  mile3  distance  to  the  east- 
ward, another  like  the  last. 

In  the  whole  of  the  distance  off  from  the  ledge,  4  miles  W.  of  the  sand 
key  to  5  miles  £.  of  it,  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  the  reef,  as  you  will  find 
spots  of  only  9  or  10  feet  water.  To  cross  the  reef  W.  of  Key  Arenas 
(sand  key)  there  is  nothing  to  advise,  except  that  you  pass  W.  of  the  dry 
rocks,  and  pass  about  2  miles  W.  of  the  westernmost  dry  rocks  ;  ,but  if 
you  bring  the  S.  W*.  part  of  Key  Huesso  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  yon  may 
steer  for  it,  and  you  will  cross  the  reef  in  4f  or  5  fathoms  water. 

Twelve  miles  E.  of  sand  key,  on  the  reef,  there  are  3  small  sandy  keys 
which  have  breakers  a  good  distance  from  them,  but  between  each  other 
have  channels  of  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  from  hence  to  10  miles  to  the 
eastward  the  reef  is  dangerous  and  wide,  having  on  it  many  rocks,  and 
others  have  only  6  and  7  feet  water  over  them,  with  channels  between 
of  4,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water. 

From  this  place  the  reef  narrows  to  one  mile  in  width,  and  Key  Loot 
lies  3  miles  to  the  eastward  ;  this  key  is  so  called  from  an  English  ship's  be- 
ing lost  upon  it  in  1787.  It  is  a  small  sand  island,  on  which  there  has  also 
been  placed  a  large  stump  or  post,  that  it  might  be  seen  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. About  one  mile  west  of  this  key,  there  is  a  good  passage  over  the 
reef  of  4  and  5  fathoms  water  ;  but  to  the  eastward  of  the  key,  there  are 
but  12  and  15  feet,  which  goes  on  deepening,  so  that,  at  3  miles  fidm  it, 
you  find  3  fathoms. 

From  Looe  key  the  reef  continues  on  with  a  breadth  of  about  1 J  mile, 
with  regular  soundings  of  from  3  to  5  fathoms,  as  far  as  Key  Sombrero  ; 
this  key  is  nearly  N.  and  S.  with  the  westernmost  part  of  Key  Vacas 
(Cow  keys)  and  is  the  easternmost  key  of  all  upon  the  reef. 

From  Key  Sombrero  the  reef  continues  about  same  breadth  ;  but  there 
are  many  shoals  and  inequalities  in  the  soundings,  which  makes  it  dan- 
gerous te  navigate  over  it,  so  that  daylight  shouid  be  used  and  the  great- 
est  vigilance.  The  reef  terminates  with  Key  Biscayno  or  Viscayno,an4 
outside  of  it,  in  its  whole  extension,  there  is  a  bank  of  soundings,  on 
which,  at  two  miles  from  it,  you  find  20,30,  and  40  fathoms. 

Having  observed,  in  the  course  of  long  experience,  that  several  mas- 
ters of  vessels,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  away  on  the  Martyrs 
and  the  toast  of  Florida,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  settlement  ift 
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Cape  Florida,  have  attempted  to  proceed  to  the  northward  in  their  boats, 
deprived  of  every  assistance,  1  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  inform  such 
as  may  hereafter  experience  a  like  misfortune,  that  if  they  pass  to  the 
north  side  of  Key  Biscayno,  they  will  find  the  entrance  of  Boca  Ratones, 
through  which  they  can  safely  go  with  their  boats,  and  they  will  see  the 
houses  in  front  on  the  main  land. 

In  case  of  shipwreck  to  the  northward  of  Boca  Ratones,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  therefrom,  they  will  perceive  mangroves  thinly  scattered, 
from  whence  the  houses  may  be  seen,  and  in  that  situation,  on  making  a 
signal  with  tire,  or  otherwise,  they  will  obtain  assistance. 

If  it  should  happen  to  the  southwardly  of  New  river,  they  may  pro- 
ceed southwardly  along  the  beach  where  they  will  meet,  every  4  miles, 
with  posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  on  which  is  an  inscription  in  English, 
French  and  Spanish,  informing  where  wells  of  fresh  water  have  beer* 
purposely  dug. 


Channel  of  Florida  between  the  Reef  and  Keys. 

The  western  part  of  this  channel  begins  with  a  breadth  of  3^  or  4 
miles,  and  you  find  in  it  from  o£  to  10  fathoms  water,  sand  and  mud  or 
ooze,  as  far  as  Boca  Grande,  from  which  to  Key  Huesso,  it  is  generally 
about  3  miles  wide,  and  its  depth  6  and  7  fathoms,  fine  sand  and  mud  ;  in 
this  last  piece  of  the  channel  there  are  two  shoals ;  the  one  nearly  N. 
and  S.  with  the  easternmost  part  of  Key  Boca  Grande,  ami  the  other  S.S. 
W.  from  the  westernmost  part  of  Key  de  Huesso,  and  both  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel. 

From  these  shoals  the  channel  continues  with  a  breadth  of  4  miles  as 
far  as  Samboes  keys,  from  which,  to  the  eastward,  its  breadth  diminishes, 
and  the  reef  increases  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the  channel  is  only 
1 '.  mile  wide  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  west  of  Looe  key,  and  this  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel ;  but  drawing  up  with  Looe  key,  the  channel 
begins  to  widen,  so  that  N.  and  S.  of  Bahia  Honda,  it  is  3  miles  wide. 
The  depth  in  these  narrows  is  3  fathoms,  and  continuing  to  the  eastward 
you  augment  your  depth  to  6  fathoms. 

From  Looe  key  the  channel  continues  to  its  end  with  a  breadth  of  2  to 
3  miles,  but  its  depth  varies  remarkably,  so  that,  as  far  as  Cow  keys, 
you  have  4  to  G  fathoms,  and  from  thence  to  the  eastward  it  goes  on  di- 
minishing, and  when  abreast  of  Old  Matacumbe  you  have  but  3  fa- 
thoms, and  abreast  of  Key  Tabano  only  2  and  2\  ;  besides  which,  from 
Looe  key  ,  the  channel  has  many  coral  shoals,  which  although  by  day  they 
otter  no  risk  (as  the  dark  colour  shews  their  place)  yet  by  night  they  are 
very  dangerous  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  anchor  and  lie  by  for 
the  night  throughout  all  parts  of  this  channel. 

In  Bahia  Honda  you  get  excellent  water  by  digging  wells,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  Cow  keys,  about  8  miles  from  its  western  end,  you  again 
have  a  fine  spring. 

These  are  the  only  places,  among  the  keys,  where  you  can  find  water 
from  natural  springs,  but  there  arc  many  natural  tanks,  where  rain-water 
is  preserved  till  evaporated. 

On  the  north  side  of  Cow  keys,  and  about  6  miles  E.  of  the  W.  end, 
you  will  find  a  natural  pond  that  never  wants  water,  which  is  in  a  valley 
distant  from  the  beach  about  100  yards,  and  the  landing  is  something  to 
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the  westward  of  three  small  mangrove  islands,  called  Stirrup's  keys. 
You  may  also,  at  times,  find  water  on  the  western  extreme  of  Key  Vacas 
(Cow  keys)— also,  in  some  of  the  keys  in  its  vicinity,  and  on  Dutch  key, 
and  generally  in  all  those  places  where  the  earth  is  rocky,  you  will  find 
water,  especially  after  rains. 


Description  of  the  Tortugas  islands. 

Upon  the  southern  edge  of  the  soundings,  which  runs  off  from  the 
western  coast  of  the  promontory  or  peninsula  of  East  Florida,  there  lie 
10  keys  or  islands,  called  Tortugas,  and  are  the  westernmost  land,  and 
which  announces  the  proximity  of  the  Great  Florida  reef,  which  borders 
the  whole  southern  part  of  these  soundings,  and  which  in  uneven,  but 
nearly  parallel  lines,  continues  to  the  eastward,  doubling  with  the  before 
mentioned  promontory  as  far  as  Cape  Florida. 

The  Tortugas  occupy  a  space  E.  and  W.  of  9  miles,  and  N.  and  S.  6 
miles  ;  the  land  is  low,  but  being  covered  with  mangroves,  makes  them 
visible  at  the  distance  of  12  miles.  You  should  never  get  within  2  miles 
of  them,  as  they  have  some  rocky  spits,  which,  in  places,  extend  that  dis- 
tance from  them.  There  is  a  bank  of  white  sand  and  gravel  which  is 
spotted  with  coral  rocks,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  west  Tortuga,  the 
soundings  on  which  is  very  irregular,  but  as  the  bottom  shews  itself  plain- 
ly there  can  be  no  danger.  The  least  water  on  this  bank  is  said  to  be  6 
fathoms,  but  "  I  found  less  than  9  on  the  coral  rocks,  and  usually  heave 
too  in  passing  over  it,  for  15  or  30  minutes,  to  fish,  in'  which  time  1  get  as 
many  as  I  can  dispose  of,  principally  groupers/' 

Between  this  bank  and  the  Tortogas  there  is  a  clean  channel  of  3  miles 
wide,  with  water  from  13  to  17  fathoms. 

Eighteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern  Tortuga,  the  General 
Florida  reef  begins,  between  which  there  is  a  good  channel  of  9  fathoms 
water,  but  you  must  take  care  of  a  coral  shoal  of  12  feet  which  lies  1 1 
miles  from  the  Tortugas,  on  which  the  ship  Rebecca,  of  New-York,  lost 
part  of  her  cargo  in  1820.  To  go  through  this  channel  you  must  keep 
the  eastern  Tortuga  in  sight  off  deck,  so  as  to  pass  at  2  or  3  leagues  from 
them. 

The  proximity  of  the  Florida  reef  is  shewn  clearly  in  day-time  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  water,  so  that  there  can  be  no  danger  in  drawing  in  with 
it ;  hut  if  safe  by  day,  it  is  not  so  by  night,  nor  in  bad  weather,  when  you 
should  carefully  avoid  it,  and  be  sure  to  keep  thgjead  going,  by  which 
means  you  can  avoid  danger  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  edges 
of  the  keys  or  reefs. 

In  passing  the  promontory  of  Florida,  it  is  not  the  reef  alone  which 
you  see,  but  an  innumerable  quantity  of  keys  and  islands  raised  upon  a 
bank  north  of  it. 


Winds  from  Tampico  Bay  to  Cape  St.  Blass. 

From  Tampico  to  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  the  winds  are  continually  from 
E.  to  S.  and  light  from  the  month  of  April  to  August ;  the  contrary  is  ex 
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perienced  in  the  other  months.  This  coast  is  exposed  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  gales  from  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  which  blow  without  intermission 
for  2  or  3  days  before  hauling  to  the  northward. 

In  lat.  26°  there  are  land  breezes  at  night,  which  blow  from  mid- 

night to  9  A.  M. 

From  Bay  St.  Bernard  to  the  Mississippi  there  are  land  breezes  at  day- 
light, and  on  the  day's  entering  the  winds  haul  to  S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  and 
in  the  afternoon  it  generally  hauls  S.  W.  In  winter  the  southerly  winds 
are  very  tempestuous,  and  blow  for  the  space  of  2  or  3  days.  The 
months  most  to  be  feared  to  navigate  this  sea,  are  August,  September,  Oc- 
tober and  November,  in  which  there  are  hurricanes  and  winds  on  shore 
so  heavy  that  no  canvass  can  stand  them  :  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  all  its 
mouths,  there  are  very  thick  fogs  very  frequently,  especially  in  Februa- 
ry, March  and  April,  and  in  June  and  July. 

From  the  Mississippi  to  lat.  28°  N.  in  the  month  of  April  to  July,  the 
reigning  winds  are  generally  from  N.  to  E.  and  from  E.  to  S.  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  afternoon  they  haul  S.  W. — these  S.  W.  winds  are  tem- 
pestuous in  August,  September  and  October,  an  epoch  in  which  are  also 
experienced  heavy  southers  and  hurricanes.  From  November  to  March 
the  winds  blow  from  the  northward,  beginning  6rst  from  S.  E.  and  S. 
with  heavy  rain,  when  it  hauls  to  S.  W.  and  W.  and  blows  very  heavy, 
till  it  hauls  to  N.  W.  and  N.  when  it  clears  the  weather,  and  then  to  N.E. 
and  is  mild. 

From  lat.  28°  N.  to  the  southernmost  of  the  Florida  keys,  the  trade  wind 
reigns  in  the  morning,  and  at  midday  it  hauls  in  from  the  sea  ;  this  hap- 
.  pens  in  summer,  but  in  winter,  especially  from  November  to  March,  the 
winds  blow  from  S.  to  VV.  and  raise  a  very  heavy  sea. 

In  the  new  channel  of  Bahama,  the  rcignjng  wind  is  the  trade,  inter- 
rupted in  winter  by  northers,  and  in  summer  by  calms.  Although  the 
northern  limits  of  this  channel  is  in  28°  30'  N.  and  consequently  within 
the  limits  of  the  trades,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  win- 
ter, that  is  from  November  to  April,  you  will  meet  with  the  variables  at 
or  before  you  arrive  to  lat.  27°,  which  variables  are  from  E.  to  S.  and 
from  S.  to  W.  and  in  summer  you  have  calms  and  light  airs  from  S.  to 
W.  and  from  W.  to  N. 


1  Vessels  bound  (o  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola : 

The  only  three  points  of  destination  on  this  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co ;  to  go  to  either  of  which  it  is  best  to  make  well  to  the  eastward  ot 
them  respectively,  when  coming  from  any  place  E.  of  them,  that  is, 
when  you  have  the  winds  easterly,  which  is  the  wind  that  predominates 
here  ;  but  if  you  come  from  the  westward  of  them,  you  have  no  other 
resource  but  to  beat  to  windward  from  that  point  of  the  coast  which  you 
have  made,  and  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  it,  according  as  you  are 
best  accommodated  with  respect  to  the  season,  the  quality  and  size  of 
your  ship,  &c. 

The  making  to  the  eastward  of  your  destination  is  necessary  to  be  more 
or  less  distant,  according  to  the  confidence  and  security  you  have  in  the 
situation  of  the  ship,  so  that  bound  into  the  Balize,  you  will  look  for 
soundings  in  the  meridian  of  29°  3C,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  if  bound  to 
Pensacola  or  Mobile,  in  the  meridian  of  Cape  St.  $lass. 
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Should  yon  strike  soundings  in  the  lat.  29°,  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  a  while, 
so  as  to  make  it  E.  northerly  of  it,  that  is,  to  make  its  bearing  W.  south* 
erly,  to  prevent  falling  in  to  the  southward  of  its  parallels,  especially  in 
winter,  when  it  is  best  to  run,  heading  for  the  middle  of  the  chandeliers  ; 
in  this  route  you  find  no  regularity  in  soundings,  as  Whatever  the  parallel 
may  be,  you  will  as  often  get  more  water  as  less  ;  nevertheless,  from  20 
fathoms  down,  the  soundings  are  very  regular  ;  and  from  the  meridian  of 
Pensacola  westward,  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Chandeliers,  you  will 
get  10  fathoms  10  miles  from  the  coast ;  from  Pensacola  eastward,  you 
have  10  fathoms  at  4  miles  from  the  coast,  and  25  fathoms  at  10  or  12 
miles. 

But  as  navigating  for  the  Balize  you  may  want  an  observed  latitude, 
an  J  l.uve  it  so  cloudy  or  foggy  as  to  impede  making  the  land,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  run  for  it  in  the  night,  the  soundings  will  serve  as  a  se- 
cure guide,  for  which  you  must  recollect  that  navigating  to  the  westward, 
if  you  find  40  to  50  fathoms,  loose  mud,  sticking  to  the  touch,  mixed  at 
times  with  small  black  and  white  sand,  it  is  a  certain  signal  that  you  arc 
in  the  parallel  of  the  Balize,  and  from  that  depth  to  less  water  you  will 
always  find  the  same  quality  of  soundings  ;  but  if  from  40  or  50  fathoms 
to  less  water  you  get  bottom  of  fine  sand  with  very  little  mud,  or  without 
it,  you  will  be  in  the  parallel  of  between  the  Balize  and  Breton  key  or 
island  ;  if  you  get  small  white  sand,  you  are  in  the  parallel  of  said  key, 
and  if  coarse  sand  and  snail  shells,  you  will  be  in  a  parallel  between  said 
key  and  chandeliers  ;  and  if  you  get  coarse  sand,  with  gravel,  small 
stones,  and  large  shells,  you  will  be  in  front  of  the  Chandeliers.  From 
the  Balize  to  the  westward,  the  bottom  is  of  sand  alone,  so  that  those 
from  the  southward  who  look  for  the  Balize,  sand  alone  will  be  a  signal 
that  they  are  west  of  it. 

When  navigating  N.  W.  and  north,  from  the  getting  40  or  50  fathoms 
sand,  and  in  diminishing  the  bottom  or  depth,  the  quality  of  soundings 
does  not  vary  till  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  you  are  to  the  southward  of  the 
Balize  ;  but  if  in  this  N.  or  N.  \V.  route  you  have  crossed  mud  or  ooze, 
and  entered  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  you  find  sand,  then  it  is  a  nignal  that, 
you  have  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Balize,  and  drawing  in  with  Bre- 
ton island  and  the  Chandeliers.  The  better  to  explain  these  soundings, 
We  shall  place  them  in  form  of  a  table. 


In  ibe  Purallel  of  the  Balite,  \  Loose  mud,  sticky  to  the  touch,  mixed 

 (     at  timet  with  small  fine  black  and 

»  Crossing  these  soundings,  you  cross  this  I     white  sand. 
1  parallel.  J 


In  parallel  of  between  the  Balize  and     >  Fine  sand,  with  very  little  mud  or  sand 


Fine  white  sand. 


a  lone 


Iu  the  parallel  of  between  Breton  island  and 
the  Chandelier?, 


Coarse  sand  and  snail  shells. 


Coaise  sand  with  gravel,  small  stones 
and  large  shells. 


West  of  the  Balize  the  bottom  is  sand  alone. 
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When  you  come  in  looking  for  the  Balize,  eitheF  in  its  parallel  or  that 
of  the  Chandeliers,  you  must  take  care  not  to  get  foul  of  the  land  at  night, 
but  maintain  your  position  in  15  or  20  fathoms,  at  anchor  or  underweigh  ; 
but  if  you  do  not  wish  to  delay  for  more  safety,  you  may  stretch  in  to- 
wards the  Balize  to  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms  outside  the  bar. 

A  vessel  with  a  floating  light  is  moored  by  a  chain  and  anchor,  1 J  mile 
due  south  of  the  bar  of  the  N.  E.  pass  of  the  Mississippi,  between  Wal- 
lace's and  Bird  islands,  in  lat.  29°  8'  40"  N.  and  5  miles  E.  by  N.  ±  N.  of  the 
block-house  at  the  Balize,  and  If  mile  E.  by  S.  |S.  from  the  unfinished  light- 
house on  Frank's  island,  which  station  she  will  not  leave  unless  driven  by 
stress  of  weather.  By  day  she  will  be  known  by  having  a  white  flag  with 
a  red  cross  hoisted  upon  her  mainmast.  By  night  her  lantern  will  be 
hoisted  45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  upon  her  mainmast.  A  large 
bell  is  suspended  near  the  windlass  of  this  light  vessel,  which  will  be  kept 
tolling  during  foggy  weather  both  night  and  day  ;  this  bell  may  be  heard 
C  miles  with  the  wind,  and  4  miles  against  it,  in  moderate  weather.  Mr. 
Ruddock,  the  engineer,  gives  the  following  magnetic  bearings  from  the 
light  vessel  : 

Courses.  Distances. 
The  un6nished  light-house,       -         -      W.  byN.JN.         1|  mile. 
Block-house  at  the  Balize,        -         -      W.  by  S.  4  S.  5  do. 

Main  bar  of  S.  E.  Pass,  or  main 

ship  channel,  S.  by  W.  4  W.        31  do. 
Point  of  Pass-n-la-Loutre,        ■  N.  by  W. }  W.         3$  do. 

Bar  of  the  N.  E.  Pass,  -         -      due  North  1J  do. 

If  the  running  in  for  the  land  has  been  in  the  parallel  of  the  Chande 
liers,  as  soon  as  you  get  10  or  12  fathoms,  you  will  steer  S.  S.  W.  trying 
to  maintain  this  depth  without  danger  of  running  aground  or  among  shoals 
as  is  shewn  by  the  following  breakage  in  the  soundings 

In  this  S.  S.  W.  route  there  is  in  the  middle  of  soundings  a  good  mark 
to  know  the  place  of  the  ship,  which  is  as  soon  as  you  arrive  in  a  parallel 
with  the  S.  end  of  the  Chandeliers,  which  is  as  far  up  as  Alcatraces,  the 
depth  begins  to  augment  to  12,  14,  and  18  fathoms,  which  is  athwart  with 
the  Poza.  This  augmentation  ceases  as  soon  as  you  arrive  abreast  of  Pa*s 
a  la  Loutre,  where  you  find  anew  the  10  fathoms  ;  this  knowledge  is  of 
importance  in  looking  for  the  Balize  with  security,  so  as  not  to  pass  to 
the  southward  of  it. 

In  running  as  above,  be  careful  not  to  get  into  less  than  10  fathom*, 
when  stretching  from  E.  or  S.  or  from  S.  to  W.  because  from  this  depth 
to  less  you  cannot  weather  the  Balize  with  the  wind  at  east,  and  you  have 
no  opportunity  for  running  for  the  road  of  Naso,  as  follows  : 

Placed  in  10  fathoms  water,  in  a  S.  E.  gale  (and  no  appearance  of  the 
wind's  ceasing)  and  getting  into  less  water,  you  have  the  resource  of  na- 
vigating to  the  northward,  sounding  continually  to  maintain  8  or  10  fa- 
thoms, so  as  to  coast  the  Chandeliers,  and  you  will  know  you  have  passed 
the  northernmost  point  if  you  lose  the  oozy  soundings  sometimes  mixed 
with  white  shells,  which  is  found  off  the  Chandeliers,  and  finding  fine 
white  and  black  sand,  you  may  steer  west,  and  run  in  10, 8,  and  6  fathoms 
to  anchor,  under  shelter  in  the  road  of  Naso,  as  the  atmosphere  is  cloudy; 
in  such  weather  you  can  discover  nothing,  and  to  get  to  this  anchorage 
there  is  no  other  guide  than  the  lead  ;  but  if  you  can  see  the  land,  you 
will  easier  get  to  the  anchorage,  as  you  have  only  to  double  the  spit  ot 
■and  which  runs  off  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  Chandelier?,  and  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  with  easterly  or  S.  easterly  wind*. 
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This  convenient  resource  will  be  better  if  embraced  as  soon  as  you 
consider  the  passing  or  weathering  the  Balize  doubtful ;  as  here  you 
have  your  choice  of  water  from  3  to  7  fathoms,  sheltered  from  winds  in 
3  fathoms  from  N.  E.  and  in  7  fathoms  from  winds  from  E.  round  on  the 
southern  board  to  S.  W.  It  is  also  necessary  to  advise,  that  as  soon  as 
the  winds  haul  round  to  between  W.  and  N.  you  should  lose  no  time  in 
getting  out  of  this  roadstead,  as  the  water  will  fall  from  4  to  6  feet. 

It  is  a  good  rule  in  running  for  the  Balize  to  get  soundings  in  any  paral- 
lel between  29°  10'  and  29°  30'  or  35',  to  get  into  25  fathoms,  from  whence 
the  Balize  will  bear  S.  W. — from  25  fathoms,  in  any  parallel  between  29w 
lO  and  29°  35'  the  Balize  bears  S.  W.  and  by  steering  that  course  you 
will  hit  the  Balize  about  the  N.  E.  Pass. 

There  is  a  shoal  of  3  feet  in  lat.  28°  35'  1 2  miles  E.  of  the  meridian 
of  Cape  St.  Blass,  so  steep  that  from  100  fathoms  you  will  strike  upon 
it.  1  suppose  this  is  what,  in  ancient  charts,  was  called  Providence 
island. 

1  am  also  suspicious  of  a  shoal  or  shoals  near  the  edge  of  soundings,  in 
about  lat.  26°  N.  I  once  passed  quickly  through  two  coloured  patches 
in  about  that  latitude,  and  was  clear  of  the  appearance  before  I  had  time, 
to  sound.  They  looked  like  shoal  coral  shoals,  and  I  passed  between 
them  with  a  ship  drawing  17£  feet. .  I  had  sounded  in  45  fathoms  shortly 
before,  and  had  no  bottom  shortly  after. 


Chandelier  Islands. 

From  Pass  a  la  Loutre,  or  Wolf  Pass  (one  of  the  entrances  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi) the  coast  doubles  to  the  westward  and  soon  to  the  northward  to 
the  parallel  of  29°  27'  in  which  latitude  lies  Key  Breton,  which  is  a  group 
of  small  keys,  whose  western  limits  are  5  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  so 
that  it  forms  a  bay,  catled  Poza  or  Wells,  in  which  there  are  4  or  6  fa- 
thoms, with  some  shoals  of  less  water.  East  of  Key  Breton  is  the  isle  of , 
Grand  Gossier,  from  which  a  ledge  runs  N.  N.  E.  and  breaks  to  the  isle 
of  Palos,  which  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Chandeliers.  There  is  a  good 
passage  inside  the  Chandeliers  with  8  to  1 1  feet  water,  but  a  good  pilot  ia 
requisite.  From  Key  Breton  a  shoal  stretches  two  miles  S.  W.  bold  at 
the  very  point.  Shelter  can  be  had  from  a  N.  E.  wind  inside  this  island, 
but  the  navigation  is  difficult  for  strangers,  and  requires  much  survey  to 
describe  it  properly. 

The  whole  of  the  Chandelier  islands  are  very  low,  with  some  myrtle 
bushes  upon  them,  and  form  a  chain  of  coast  very  injurious  and  to  be 
dreaded  by  navigators,  not  only  that  yoa  cannot  see  them  at  a  regular  dis- 
tance, but  because  the  winds  at  S.  E.  (which  blow  hard  in  winter)  are 
right  on  the  coast ;  nevertheless  there  is  good  shelter  for  all  ships  to  the 
westward  of  the  north  extreme  of  the  Chandeliers,  called  the  Road  of 
Naso,  where  the  heavy  English  men  of  war  lay  during  the  siege  of  New 
Orleans.  This  is  the  only  good  shelter  for  large  men  of  war  in  the  whole 
coast  of  Florida  (Tampa  bav  and  Pensacola  for  small  sized  frigates  ex- 
cepted) not  only  because  it  is  defended  from  winds  on  shore,  but  because 
there  is  no  bar,  breakers,  nor  impediment  whatever  to  your  entering  it  in 
all  weathers.  To  enter  the  Road  of  JVaso,  you  have  only  to  run  so  as  te 
double  the  north  point  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  which  will  be  one  mile 
from  the  land,  and  then  navigate  west  round  to  south,  keeping  in  4,  5,  <r 
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t>  fathoms,  according  to  the  draft  of  Che  ship,  and  you  may  anchor  in  4  fa- 
thoms, when  the  north  point  bears  N.  N.  E.  distant  two  miles  ;  but  if  you 
wish  deeper  water  you  must  not  run  so  far  south,  but  anchor  when  the 
north  point  bears  E.  N.  E.  in  6  to  G  fathoms  water.  In  the  Chandeliers, 
and  almost  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  you  can  get  water  by 
digging  wells  in  the  beach,  but  there  is  no  other  wood  on  the  Chandeliers 
than  the  drift  logs  left  in  abundance  on  the  beach.  Its  lands  produce  no- 
thing but  the  myrtle  from  which  the  green  wax  is  produced. 

Nearly  N.  and  S.  of  the  north  extremity  of  the  Chandeliers,  14  miles 
distant,  is  Ship  island,  west  of  which,  0  miles,  is  Cat  island,  and  to  the 
southward  of  this,  various  keys,  called  St.  Miguell,  run  and  extend  out 
from  the  coast  of  the  islands;  between  these  and  Cat  island  is  the  pass  into 
Blind  Lake  (or  Lake  Borgne)  and  Lake  Ponchetrain,  in  both  of  which 
there  is  very  little  water,  especially  in  Lake  Borgne.  Between  Cat  and 
Ship  islands  there  is  a  large  shoal  running  out  from  the  east  point  of  the 
first,  which  leaves  a  channel  of  less  than  half  a  mile  wide,  to  enter  to  the 
northward  of  them  ;  this  channel  has  good  12  feet  water  ;  the  anchorage 
is  N.  and  S.  with  the  west  end  of  Ship  island  three-quarters  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, in  4  and  5  fathoms.  Ship  island  is  long  E.  and  \V.  and  very  narrow, 
and  widest  in  the  middle,  which  is  partly  covered  with  pines,  but  barren 
at  both  ends.  The  hurricane  of  1819  cut  a  small  channel  through  Ship 
island  1£  miles  from  its  west  end  ;  in  it  is  a  well  of  good  water,  which  is 
on  its  north  coast,  and  about  midway  the  island.  East  from  Ship  island,  5 
miles  distant,  lies  the  west  end  of  Horn  island,  and  between  the  two  lies 
Bog  island  ;  from  the  first  a  shoal  runs  out  to  the  east,  which  not  only 
embraces  the  Dogs,  but  leaves  a  channel  of  only  1 50  fathoms  wide  ;  the 
bar  has  2}  fathoms  when  you  immediately  drop  into  5  fathoms.  East  of 
Horn  island  lies  Massacre  island,  then  Dauphin  island,  which  is  on  the  W, 
tide  of  the  entrance  into  Mobile. 


General  remarks  from  Santa  Rosa  Baj  fo./fe  Balize. 

From  thcjmeridian  of  Santa  Rosa  bay  to  the  westward  you  get  nothing 
with  the  lead  but  fine  sand,  with  black  grains  like  powder,  and  red  points 
that  is  outside  of  13  fathoms  ;  but  diminishing  from  18  fathoms,  you  en- 
ter into  very  fine  reddish  sand,  mixed  with  a  few  white  sheHs  and  small 
black  gravel,  which  quality  is  very  notable,  because  you  find  it  no  where 
except  S.  E.  and  S.  of  Pensacola.  The  Barancas,  or  bluffs  at  its  entrance, 
may  be  seen  5  leagues  off  in  14  fathoms  water.  You  may  also  know  the 
port  by  the  quantity  of  sounding,  as  from  Pensacola  to  the  eastward,  you 
have  10  fathoms  at  4  miles  from  the  beach,  but  to  the  westward  the  same 
water  lies  10  miles  off. 


Directions  for  Pensacola. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  gale  on  shore,  when  off  Pensacola,  you  mu«t 
try  for  an  oiling,  as  you  are  greatly  exposed  outside  the  bar    AS  W 
course  made  good  will  weather  the  Balize. 
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The  bay  of  Pensacola  is  a  good  port,  and  has,  at  low  water,  on  the  bar 
21  feet  water.  The  eastern  point  of  its  entrance  is  called  Point  Siguen- 
za  and  is  the  western  point  of  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  extends 
E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  14  leagues,  and  completely  fronts  the  whole  bay 
of  Pensacola  :  it  is  so  low  that  the  seas,  in  gales,  wash  its  top,  and  is  no 
where  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  a  mite  wide.  There  are 
some  red  bluffs  on  the  main  coast,  which  is  higher  than  the  rest  of  it,  one 
of  which,  and  the  largest  of  all,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pensacola  bay  ; 
and  in  or  near  the  front  of  the  entrance,  are  three  red  bluffs,  adjoining 
each  other,  and  called  the  Barancas.  On  the  beach  under  these  bluffs 
lies,  or  did  lie,  a  half-moon  battery,  called  also  Barancas  ;  and  the  pilots 
reside  in  a  few  small  houses  right  over  and  a  little  cast  of  the  fort.  After 
passing  the  bar,  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  between  these  Barancas  and 
Point  Siguenza,  and  runs  nearly  F«.  and  W.  This  port  would  be  difficult 
to  recognise  were  it  not  for  the  bluffs,  which  consisting  of  three  adjoin- 
ing each  other,  cannot  be  easily  mistaken. 

A  shoal,  called  the  Angel,  runs  off  to  the  W.  of  Point  Siguenza,  and  has 
two  small  sand  keys  on  it,  level  with  the  water's  edge  :  this  *hon\  stretches 
to  the  southward  about  l£  mile,  and  a  bank  of  only  12  feet,  hard  sand, 
runs  out  one  mile  farther  south,  and  runs  to  the  eastward,  traversing  the 
whole  coast  as  far  as  the  isle  of  St.  Rosa  ;  aud  the  western  part  of  this 
shoal  forms  the  bar  of  Pensacola,  which  is  one  mile  wide  ;  and  after  cross- 
ing it  you  soon  fall  into  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water.  The  bar  is  not  the 
only  difficulty  in  entering  Pensacola,  as  there  is  on  the  inner  part,  and  as 
high  up  as  Point  Siguenza,  a  shoal  only  10  feet,  very  steep  and  distant 
from  the  point  near  one  mile,  and  consequently  runs  out  to  mid-channel 
of  the  entrance. 

To  enter  this  port,  you  must  do  it  to  the  westward  of  the  ghoal,  and 
observe  what  follows,  which  with  a  plan  of  the  port  will  give  you  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  its  configuration. 

The  bar  runs  out  to  the  southward  of  Point  Siguenza  about  two  miles  ; 
whence  in  coming  from  the  castwar  1,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  as  much  as  li 
fathoms,  till  you  bring  in  a  line  the  point  and  Fort  Barancas  ;  which  will 
be  when  the  bluffs  bear  N.  1 8°  W.  From  this  situation  of  8  fathoms,  and 
the  fort  and  point  in  aline,  you  must  steer  N.  31°  W.  with  which  course 
you  will  cross  the  bar  in  the  best  water ;  and  before  you  arc  on  it  you 
will  have  run  near  2\  miles.  If  by  this  course  the  current  has  altered 
the  bearing,  you  must  tnke  care  to  loof  or  bear  away  to  get  hold  of  it 
again  ;  so  that  as  soon  as  you  arc  on  the  bar,  the  eastern  extreme  of  the 
blufts  will  hear  north  ;  after  crossing  the  bar  with  the  course  of  J*.  31 v 
VV.  you  will  continue  on  the  same  course  till  the  western  extreme  of  the 
Barancas  or  bluffs  bear  N.  W.  which  will  be  when  you  have  opened 
Point  Tartaro  (the  eastern  point  of  main  land  which  runs  from  the 
bluffs,  and  forms  the  western  point  of  Pensacola  bay)  with  Point  Siguen- 
za, when  you  will  steer  for  it — that  i?,  steer  N.  5°  \V.  and  head  for  the 
western  extreme  of  the  bluffs,  by  which  you  will  pans  about  U  cable's 
length  W.  of  the  above  shoal.  You  coutinue  this  N.  J  \V.  rourse'  till  you 
are  E.  and  VV.  with  the  Point  Siguenza,  when  you  haul  to  the  eastward 
for  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  bluffs,  and  continue  so  till  Point  Siguenza 
bears  E.  S.  E — then  steer  for  Point  Tartaro,  until  Point  Siguenza  bears 
S.  when  you  may  steer  E — and  as  soon  as  you  arc  to  the  eastward  of  Point 
Tartaro,  you  will  steer  for  the  edifices  of  the  city  (about  N.  E.)  distant 
from  the  point  about  two  leagues,  and  anchor  to  the  southward  of  them 
in  the  depth  suited  to  the  draft  of  the  ship.    At  U  mile  from  the  town 
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are  winds  from  the  S.  E.  round  to  W.  which  set  in  about  noon  and  con- 
tinue to  near  sunset. 

The  western  side  of  the  entrance  of  Pensacola  sends  out  a  large  reef 
to  the  southward,  and  is  called  the  Calafatas  or  Caulkers*  reef,  and  breaks 
in  4  fathoms  with  fresh  winds  on  shore.  Remember,  that  the  west  end  of 
Santa  Rosa  island  is  called  Point  Siguenza,  and  that  Point  Tartaro  is  on 
the  main  land  east  of  the  west  point  of  the  island,  and  you  haul  round  this 
point  for  the  town  ;  it  is  bold  to  within  ;i0  fathoms,  and  before  you  come 
to  it  you  might  lie  along  side  the  beach — water  enough.  Best  anchor- 
age for  large  ships  is  Point  Tartaro,  N.  £.  half  a  mile,  sheltered  from  all 


Pensacola  is  an  excellent  port,  and  has  room  for  all  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  Tampa  bay  is  better,  more  spacious,  has  three  chan- 
nels to  enter,  all  straight,  and  one  has  three  feet  more  water  than  Pensa- 
cola ;  the  second  has  15  feet  over  its  bar,  and  the  third  about  8  or  10  ; 
one  channel  runs  in  about  N.  E. — one  N.  and  the  other  N.  N.  W. 

Beside  the  before-mentioned  directions  for  going  into  Pensacola,  when 
the  fort  and  Point  Siguenza  are  in  a  line,  and  the  r-hip  in  3  fathoms  water, 
you  will  also  have  in  a  line  two  large  dry  pine  trees  quite  white  ;  these 
trees  bear  exactly  N.  31°  W.  when  in  a  line,  and  by  keeping  them  thus, 
you  cross  the  bar  as  before — you  keep  on  with  the  trees  in  a  line  until  the 
western  extreme  of  the  bluffs  bear  N.  \  W.  when  steer  as  before. 

These  trees  are  an  excellent  mark  to  cross  the  bar  ;  but  as  they  have 
been  dead  for  many  years,  they  may  shortly  be  blown  down.  They  are 
a  considerable  distance  from  any  other  large  trees,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 
When  about  4  miles  E.  of  Point  Siguenza,  you  can  see  the  town  of  Pen- 
sacola over  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  on  all  its  sand  beaches  by  digging  wells. 
The  tide  is  established  at  about  9  o'clock  A.  M.  and  risos  from  2  to  4  feet; 
only  one  tide  in  24  hours. 


Those  off  Mobile  should  recollect  the  necessity  of  getting  an  offing  as 
soon  as  there  are  appearances  of  a  gale  on  shore,  cither  to  weather  the 
Balize,  or,  which  is  better,  to  take  in  time  the  road  of  Na«o,  as  destruc- 
tion is  inevitable  if  you  come  to  anchor  outside  Mobile  bar,  during  the 
Sale. 

In  running  in  for  the  land,  should  you  make  it  to  the  westward  of  the 
]>ar,  it  will  appear  broken,  as  itconsists  of  small  islands,  which  occasion 
several  openings.  More  to  the  westward  the  land  is  very  level.  Dau~ 
phine  Island  y  on  the  western  point  of  the  bay,  appears  high  and  bluff; 
Mobile  Pointy  low  and  sandy,  with  a  single  tree  on  the  extremity.  Before 
you  shoal  into  8  fathoms,  bring  the  east  end  of  Dauphine  Island  to  bear 
N.  VV.  by  N.  and  steer  in  N.  N.  W.  This  course  will  run  you  over  a 
bar,  on  which  you  will  have  from  15  to  19  fcet  water,  and  sand ;  on 
crossing,  you  will  drop  in  6  and  7  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be  be- 
tween the  east  and'west  breaker  heads.  Keep  nearest  the  eastern  break- 
ers, as  they  are  very  bold,  and  visible  in  any  weather.  On  the  western 
side  are  shoals. 


winds. 


Directions  for  Mobile. 
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After  passing  the  point  of  the  eastern  breaker,  you  may  haul  up  N.  by 
W.  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  haul  up  for  Mobile  Point.  In  passing,  give 
it  a  birth  of  about  100  yards.  After  leaving  Mobile  Point,  to  run  up  the 
bay,  steer  N.  by  VV.  night  and  day,  as  there  is  no  danger  in  the  way. — 
When  you  have  run  about  25  miles,  you  will  then  be  in  10  feet  water. 
Here,  as  there  are  stakes  in  the  channel,  you  had  better  come  too  for  a 
river  pilot,  which  you  will  have  to  send  your  boat  on  shore  for,  to  the 
distance  of  about  4  miles,  the  town  being  in  sight. 

In  running  for  the  land  during  night,  your  soundings  will  be  mud  till 
you  approach,  when  you  will  find  sand  and  mud  mixed,  then  sand,  in  8 
fathoms. 

[Pelican  and  Sandy  Islands  are  only  one,  but  in  very  high  tides  they 
are  separated,  appearing  like  two  islands,  as  laid  down  on  the  chart.] 


To  prevent  missing  the  river  Mississippi,  and  falling  ta  the 

westward. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  river  Mississippi  is  in  lat.  29c  5'  N. ;  but 
vessels  bound  there,  should  always  run  down  2  or  3  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward ;  by  so  doing  you  will  have  good  soundings  to  guide  you.  When 
you  have  struck  soundings,  you  may  run  in  the  parallel  above  directed 
into  18  or  even  1G  fathoms,  and  you  will  then  have  the  blockhouse  (or 
Balizc)  bearing  southwesterly  ;  the  anchorage  is  good  every  where,  and 
should  it  fall  calm,  a  light  kedge  will  prevent  being  drifted  by  the  current, 
which  is  sometimes  pretty  strong  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  much  stronger  in 
the  latitude  of  the  river's  mouth  than  elsewhere,  and  no  soundings  until 
you  are  close  in  with  the  land.  Until  the  erection  of  the  permanent  light- 
house at  the  Balize  or  on  Frank's  island,  the  old  Block-house  will  be 
kept  regularly  lighted.  It  will  have  a  fixed  light,  and  be  visible  from 
half  an  hour  after  sunset  until  sunrise.  The  light  will  be  about  50  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bearing  and  distance  of  the  Block-house 
will  be  as  follows;  From  the  outer  point  of  Pass-a-la-Loutre,  S.  S.  W. 
i  W.  distant  3 \  leagues.  In  running  from  Pass-a-la-Loutre  for  the  main 
bar  at  the  S.  E.  pass,  in  the  night,  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  in  less  than  15 
fathoms  water;  in  the  day  time  vessels  may  approach  to  within  8  or  10 
fathoms,  observing  to  keep  the  lead  going.  Being  off  Pass-a-la-Loutre  in 
15  fathoms,  in  order  to  go  around  the  N.  E.  pass  in  10  fathoms,  the 
course  jsS.  S.  E.  distant  2  leagues  ;  from  thence  to  the  anchorage  ofrtbe 
bar  S.  S.  W.  1£  leagues.  The  Block-house  bears  from  the  be*t  anchor- 
age to  wait  for  a  fair  wind  to  come  over  the  bar  W.  by  N.  J  N.  distant  2 
leagues,  where  will  be  founds  to  11  fathoms.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
S.  E.  channel  on  the  bar,  the  Block-house  bears  N.  W.  by  VV.  J  W.  dis- 
tant 5  miles.  A  vessel  with  a  floating  light  is  also  moored  1*  mile  due 
south  of  the  N.  E.  pass.    [For  description,  see  page  289.] 

Should  you  take  your  departure  from  the  Tortugas,  on  leaving  them 
make  a  N.  VV.  course  good,  and  you  will  fall  into  the  latitude  of  the  Ba 
lize  20  leagues  to  the  eastward  ;  keep  on  to  lat.  29°  20',  when  you  may 
steer  W.  or  W.  £  S.  to  25  fathoms,  then  haul  to  S.  W.  for  the  Balize, 
taking  care  not  to  pass  its  latitude  in  the  night  time,  and  you  may  make 
sure  of  seeing  it.  Should  the  weather  be  thick,  keep  in  1G  fathoms,  and 
you  will  fall  in  off  Pass-a-la-Loutre,  where  pilots  are  always  stationed  ; 
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but  should  you  see  the  land,  or  vessels  at  anchor,  if  the  wind  will  permit 
haul  to  S.  S.  W.  or  more  southwardly,  and  lead  along  in  12  fathoms,  until 
you  see  the  two  masts  of  a  sunken  brig,  lying  half  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  the  channel  ;  bring  her  to  bear  VV.  N.  W.  and  anchor  ;  by  this  time 
you  will  have  a  pilot. 

Should  it  be  very  foggy,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  summer  and  fall,  either 
anchor  in  12  or  15  fathoms  water,  or  stretch  to  the  northward,  as  the 
currents  to  the  southward  of  the  bar  set  strong  along  the  land  to  the 
southward,  and  by  keeping  to  the  southward  you  will  be  liable  to  be 
driven  to  the  southward  of  the  south  point,  in  the  latitude  of  which  you 
will  have  thirty -five  fathoms  within  three  miles  of  the  land.  [See  Chan- 
delier Islands,  p.  290.1 

Common  error  of  Strangers. 

Captains  not  acquainted  on  the  coast,  are  frequently  alarmed  when  they 
come  near  the  river,  by  the  appearance  of  the  water,  particularly  during 
the  first  summer  months,  when  the  river  is  high,  for  at  that  time  the  fresh 
water  of  the  river  rushes  out  with  great  force,  and  being  lighter  than  the 
ocean  water,  floats  on  the  top,  making  an  appearance  altogether  singular 
and  alarming,  for  where  the  fresh  water  has  not  entirely  covered  the  salt 
water,  but  leaving  spots,  it  has  the  appearance  of  rocks,  the  river  water 
being  of  a  milky  colour,  while  the  other  is  quite  dark,  and  changes  sud- 
denly. When  the  river  is  low,  the  white  muddy  water  extends  about  C 
leagues  off,  and  when  high  about  5.  On  coming  into  it,  it  ripples  like 
shoal  breakers,  but  your  soundings  are  regular. 

On  the  setting  of  the  Current. 

The  current  sets  with  very  little  variation  to  the  east ;  and  when  any 
variation  is  experienced,  it  is  either  to  the  N.  or  S.  of  the  river's  mouth, 
ft  is  very  evident  to  every  man  of  reflection,  that  so  large  a  column  of 
water,  rushing  into  the  ocean,  must  spread  when  it  is  no  longer  confined, 
and  produce  different  currents,  until  it  has  found  its  level,  and  will  be 
found  to  vary  from  the  original  course  in  proportion  as  you  approach  the 
edges  :  allowing  the  current  to  set  due  east,  I  have  known  two  ships 
to  come  into  the  river  at  the  same  time,  and  the  one  complain  of  a 
southerly  and  the  other  of  a  northerly  current,  and  that  because  the 
one  had  been  to  the  south  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  the  river's  mouth ; 
however,  as  every  stranger  should  get  into  the  proper  latitude  before  he 
comes  within  the  influence  of  its  current,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
say  any  thing  more  on  that  subject. 

Directions  for  the  entrance  of  the  River. 

The  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  river,  is  nothing  more  than 
mud  banks  ;  continually  increasing  with  reeds  and  rushes  growing  upon 
it,  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  above  the  water.  The  block-house,  or 
Vessels  at  anchor,  are  generally  the  first  you  discover.  The  genera! 
winds  are  from  the  N.  E.  and  you  should  avoid  getting  to  the  southward. 
The  winds  make  a  difference  over  the  bnr,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  general  depth  of  water,  is  from  11  feet  6  inches, 
to  H  feet.    [See  description  of  floating  light,  page 
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In  lat.  29°  18'  N.  you  will  strike  soundingB  in  45  or  50  fathoms,  small 
grey  sand,  with  black  specks.  The  Balize  bearing  W.  by  S.  £  S.  40  miles 
distance,  when  in  15  or  18  fathoms,  soft  sticky  mud,  you  will  see  the  Ba- 
lize bearing  S.  W.  (if  clear  weather.)  With  the  Balize  bearing  S.  \V. 
run  not  into  less  than  1 2  fathoms,  on  account  of  some  small  mud  banks, 
scarcely  discernible  above  the  surface,  until  the  Balize  bears  W.  N.  VV. 
and  N.  N.  W.  in  10  fathoms.  The  Balize  bearing  N.  W.  and  an  old 
sunken  brig's  mast  bearing  N\  is  good  ground  to  anchor,  and  advantage- 
ous for  getting  under  way  to  go  over  the  bar.  In  foggy  weather  run 
no  farther  in  for  the  land  than  15  fathoms,  and  it  is  preferable  an- 
choring in  light  breezes  to  being  drifted  about  by  the  currents,  which 
are  uncertain.  From  the  bar  (or  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  river)  to 
New-Orleans,  is  120  miles. 

To  sail  up  the  River, 

In  sailing  up  the  river,  if  you  have  a  (air  wind,  run  from  point  to  point, 
Carefully  avoiding  the  bends,  and  by  doing  so,  you  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, have  less  current,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you  will  avoid 
the  danger  of  having  your  vessel  sunk  by  the  trees  which  frequently  lie 
under  water.  As  you  arc  coming  up  to  and  passing  a  point,  it  will  be  well 
to  heave  a  cast  of  the  lead  ;  with  light  winds,  or  when  the  wind  is  scant, 
always  keep  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  river. 

On  coming  too  or  bringing  up. 

Every  vessel,  while  in  the  river,  should  have  their  boat  along  side, 
with  a  good  hawser  in  it,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  ready  to  run 
out  to  a  tree,  which  method  of  bringing  up  is  always  preferable  to  letting 
go  an  anchor,  for  you  are  sooner  under  way,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  los- 
ing your  anchors. 

Every  vessel  while  in  the  river,  should  have  a  haulabout-block  lashed 
under  the  bowsprit  to  reeve  a  rope  through,  which  rope  should  be  bent 
to  the  crown  of  the  anchor,  in  the  same  way  as  a  buoy-rope,  and  be 
strong  enough  to  weigh  it ;  the  crown  line  should  be  of  length  sufficient 
that  when  the  anchor  is  let  go,  you  may  veer  it  away  with  the  cable  and 
always  have  the  end  on  board,  as  by  this  means,  if  you  should  get  foul  of 
any  thing  with  your  anchor  (which  frequently  happens)  you  will  get 
it  again  ;  otherwise  you  will  be  obliged  to  cut  your  cable  and  lose 
your  anchor.  If  you  are  obliged  to  let  go  anchor,  it  should  be,  if  pos- 
sible, at  a  point,  for  you  will  be  more  likely  to  find  clear  bottom.  In  the 
bends  the  bottom  is  always  foul,  being  full  of  sunken  trees,  and  there  are 
few  instances  where  an  anchor  need  be  let  go  in  the  bends,  because  you 
may  always  run  a  fast  to  a  tree. 

Shoals  in  the  Riven 

About  three  miles  above  the  Look-out  house,  and  opposite  what  U  called 
the  Pas  Aux  Cautres  (one  of  the  outlets  of  the  river)  there  is  a  flat 
makes  out  full  half  way  over  the  river  ;  this  should  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing near  the  pass,  into  which  you  must  take  care  not  to  get  drifted  ;  this 
h  what  may  be  called  the  first  shoal ;  the  next  is  about  7  miles  above  the 
fort  at  Plaquemino,  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  river  as  you  are  coining 
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up  ;  to  avoid  it  you  must  keep  nearer  to  the  marsh  on  the  starboard  side  ; 
the  marsh  is  the  first  land  you  come  to  without  trees  after  leaving  Plaque- 
mine  ;  here  the  land  is  very  narrow,  and  by  going  a  few  steps  up  the 
shrouds,  you  may  see  the  sea  at  not  more  than  a  musket  bhot  dis- 
tance ;  by  these  marks  you  may  know  when  you  are  coming  up  with 
the  shoal.  The  fort  lies  opposite  the  marsh,  and  runs  full  one-third  of 
the  way  over  ;  these  are  the  only  shoals  that  may  be  called  dangerous, 
but  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  lead  should  be  cast  whenever  you 
are  approaching  a  point.  * 


Directions  for  Vessels  bound  down  the  Riper. 

Vessels  going  down  the  river,  should  always  have  sufficient  sail  on 
them  to  be  able  to  keep  clear  of  the  shore  ;  without  great  care  you 
will  be  driven  into  the  bends  and  lose  your  rudder,  and  this  has  fre- 
quently happened  with  experienced  seamen.  1  would  observe  also, 
that  every  vessel,  unless  the  wind  is  fair,  and  settled  weather,  should 
bring  too  at  sunset. 


Directions  for  Vessels  bound  from  the  Mississippi  through 

the  Gulf. 

On  leaving  the  Balize,  your  best  way  is,  in  winter,  between  the  months 
of  October  and  March,  to  keep  well  to  the  eastward  ;  say  £.  by  S.  (as  in 
this  time  the  trades  blow  mostly  from  E.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.)  until  on  sound- 
ings on  the  coast  of  East  Florida,  by  which  you  may  make  a  free  wind  all 
the  way  to  the  Tortugas ;  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  year  you  will  do 
quite  as  well  to  make  a  direct  course,  as  you  may  make  sure  of  some 
beating  to  get  to  them  ;  and  by  keeping  along  near  the  edge  of  soundings, 
you  will  have  a  set  in  your  favour  of  15  or  18  miles  per  day.  You  may 
double  the  Tortugas  within  3  miles,  by  which  you  will,  as  soon  as  you 
leave  soundings,  strike  into  an  E.  by  S.  current  of  1^  knots,  from  Sep- 
tember to  March,  and  2  knots  from  March  to  September.  1  have  doubled 
the  Tortugas  in  very  dark  nights,  by  sounding  every  hour,  and  taking  care 
not  to  get  less  than  40  fathoms. 

Every  vessel  bound  through  the  Gulf,  on  leaving  the  river,  should 
avoid  getting  too  fast  to  the  southward,  for  you  will  meet  with  the  trade 
wind,  and  by  that  means  lengthen  your  passages.  If  the  wind  will  per- 
mit, you  should  steer  E.  S.  E.  which  course  will  carry  you  soon  enough 
into  the  trade  wind.  If  you  can  get  soundings  to  the  northward  of  the 
Tortugas,  so  much  the  better,  but  you  should  come  no  nearer  in  than  50 
fathoms,  and  should  then  steer  south,  and  if  you  should  find  the  water 
shoaler,  in  this  course,  you  should  keep  a  little  to  the  westward  until  you 
find  it  deeper.  On  leaving  the  Tortugas,  the  current  sets  rapidly  over 
towards  the  Coiorajlos  ;  to  this  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  avoid 
danger. 

On  leaving  soundings  off  the  Tortugas,  with  the  wind  to  the  northward 
of  N.  E.  by  E.  keep  on  your  larboard  tack  and  make  the  island  of  Cuba  : 
stand  no  nigber  in  than  to  raise  it  so  distinctly  as  to  know  it,  by  which  you 
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will  keep  in  the  whole  force  of  the  current,  which  allow  in  the  low  stage 
one  ami  a  half,  and  in  the  high  two  knots  per  hour,  due  east,  as  far  as  1~ 
leagues  west  of  Double-headed  Shot  keys.  After  making  the  land,  which 
will  probably  be  in  sight  of  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  should  the  N.  E.  wind 
continue,  beat  along  the  Cuba  shore,  and  make  the  Double-headed  Shot 
keys,  taking  care  not  to  fall  in  with  them  in  the  night-time,  as  they  are 
very  low,  and  the  soundings  do  not  run  more  than  a  hundred  fathoms  off 
them  on  this  side  or  point. 

On  approaching  the  Florida  side,  the  eddy  currents  and  tides  setting 
through  the  different  channels  in  the  reefs  and  inlets,  are  very  variable,  and 
frequently  extend  a  greater  distance  into  the  Gulf  than  mariners  are  aware 
of,  insomuch  that  the  most  expert  of  the  Bahama  pilots  are  often  deceiv- 
ed in  the  night.  Generally  a  strong  S.  W.  eddy  prevails,  and  the  transi- 
tion from  the  stream  to  the  eddy  is  sometimes  very  visible,  by  causing 
what  those  pilots  call  rip  raps  ;  at  other  times,  it  is  not  to  be  discovered 
—a  Btrict  look  out  is,  about  this  part,  particularly  recommended  ;  and  if 
beating  up  on  that  shore  in  the  night,  stand  4  hours  off  and  2  on,  and 
when  you  can  come  up  with  the  S.  £.  corner  of  the  Florida  shore,  and 
an  E.  N.  £.  wind,  stand  off  until  you  have  day-light. 

From  these  observations  it  certainly  appears  most  adviseable  to  incline 
to  the  Cuba  shore,  and  from  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  if  the  wind  be  favour- 
able to  make  the  Double-headed  Shot  keys,  or  if  scant,  to  beat  up  to- 
wards Point  Jacko  ;  there  is  no  danger  hereabouts,  before  you  stretch 
across  to  Double-headed  Shot,  and  from  thence  shape  your  course. 

A  corroboration  of  these  facts  will  appear  manifest  when  there  are  an 
average  of  eight  vessels  lost  annually  on  the  Florida  shore,  and  the  cap- 
tains have  reckoned  themselves  on  the  Bahama  side,  and  only  three,  for 
several  years,  lost  on  the  latter.  I  would  also  recommend,  when  passing 
through  the  Gulf,  to  have  the  anchor  clear  for  letting  go  at  a  moment's 
warning,  should  they  find  themselves  in  soundings,  and  not  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  their  reckoning,  to  anchor  immediately,  which  can  only  be 
attended  with  loss  of  the  anchor  and  cable,  and  is  no  consideration  when 
the  vessel  may  thereby  be  saved. 

After  getting  as  far  as  12  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Double-headed 
Shot  keys,  the  current  hauls  to  the  northward,  and  abreast  of  the  Shots  it 
$uns  N.  E.  in  the  low  if,  and  in  the  high  stage  2|  knots. 

After  leaving  Double-headed  Shot  keys,  make  a  N.  E.  course  to  latitude 
24°  36  when  you  may  try  to  make  the  islands  and  kevs  on  the  Great  Ba- 
hama bank,  for  a  fresh  departure  ;  from  the  sight  of  which  steer  N.  by 
W.  to  latitude  27°  6C,  then  N.  by  E.  to  29°,  when  you  will  be  clear  of 
every  thing.  But  in  doubling  the  Tortugas  with  the  wind  easterly,  beat 
along  the  Florida  shore,  standing  no  nigher  in  than  to  raise  the  land  as  far 
as  Old  Matacumbe.  From  hence  make  a  good  stretch  off  so  as  to  fetch 
clear  of  every  thing  on  the  next  tack.  The  east  part  of  the  reef  off  the 
Florida  coast  lies  in  longitude  80°  &  W.  When  in  the  narrows  from 
between  Orange  keys  and  Carysford  reef  to  between  Maranilla  and 
Hillsborough  inlet,  the  currents  run  nearly  north,  in  the  low  2£  knots, 
and  in  the  high  stage  of  the  water  4  knots.  From  about  10  or  12  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Double-headed  Shot  keys  to  latitude  25°,  the  current 
bends  from  east  to  north,  and  when  in  this  space  you  must  allow  its  na- 
tural bend,  which  is  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Florida  coast.  Marinilla 
reef  lies  in  latitude  27°  48  ,  longitude  79°  10',  and  Canaveral  shoals,  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  lie  in  latitude  28°  20',  longitude  803  19' — the  latter 
of  which  is  dangerous,  but  the  former  is  only  a  tide  race. 
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The  Gulf  Stream  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a  river,  only  on  a  larger 
scale  ;  and  the  old  channel  of  Bahama  and  Santaren  channel,  when  run- 
ning to  leeward,  has  a  proportionable  effect  upon  the  stream  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  small  river  emptying  into  a  large  one  has  upon  the  current 
of  the  larger  river,  by  driving  it  to  the  other  side.  The  wind  also  has  a 
great  effect  to  drive  the  current  to  the  lee-shore.  This  may  be  seen  eve- 
ry day  in  the  Mississippi  ;  on  the  lee-side  the  current  runs  stronger  than 
in  a  calm,  and  on  the  weather-side  weaker,  yet  you  will  find  the  lee-side 
to  have  the  strongest  eddy,  though  very  narrow  and  near  in  shore,  and 
the  Gulf  Stream  acts  in  the  same  manner,  for  which  proper  allowances 
should  be  made. 

From  the  current  frequently  varying  in  course  as  well  as  rapidity,  and 
the  eddy  currents  likewise,  various  and  uncertain,  the  ablest  navigators 
and  pilots  are  often  deceived  after  passing  the  Havanna,  and  getting  up 
as  high  as  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  from  which  a  departure  is  generally 
taken. 

In  the  winter  you  are  liable  to  have  very  heavy  gales  from  about  N.. 
when  it  will  be  best  to  keep  the  Florida  shore  on  board,  when  you  will 
have  smooth  water  as  far  as  Carysford  reef ;  but  should  you  be  caught 
on  the  Cuba  shore  with  one  of  these  gales  blowing  dead  on  shore,  you 
will  hardly  be  able  to  clear  the  land  on  your  larboard  tack,  when  if  you 
tack  ship  and  take  the  current  two  points  on  your  lee  bow,  and  can  carry 
as  much  sail  as  to  go  through  the  water  3  knots,  you  may  make  sure  of 
gaining  off  the  land,  although  you  make  2£  or  3  points  lee-way,  and  lie 
but  2  points  off  the  land. 

The  Salt  key  bank  and  coast  of  Cuba,  from  Point  Ycacos  to  Double* 
headed  Shots  makes  a  deep  bay,  and  the  Cuba  shore  is  very  foul  for  3 
or  4  leagues  off  the  land  ;  in  case  you  are  caught  here  in  a  heavy  norther 
your  only  chance  is  to  run  up  the  old  channel  of  Bahama,  or  on  to  Salt 
key  bank. 

After  being  sure  of  getting  to  the  northward  of  theN.  W.  point  of  Lit- 
tle Bahama  bank  reef,  if  you  fear  you  are  far  to  the  westward,  you  will 
do  well  to  haul  more  easterly  to  clear  the  shoals  of  Canaveral ;  but  if 
you  are  not  in  sight  of  the  Florida  shore,  in  latitude  26°  30',  you  can  have 
no  danger  from  Canaveral  shoals  in  steering  N.  by  E. — after  passing  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  bank,  you  must  (if  you  wish  to  keep  in  the  force  of  the 
stream)  steer  N.  to  latitude  30°.— [See  page  245.] 

Point  Ycacos  is  low,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Cuba  to  the  eastward  is 
bordered  by  reefs  and  keys,  consequently  dangerous. 

There  is  sometimes  a  strong  current,  or  set,  from  the  Tortugas,  or  ra- 
ther the  S.  W.  point  of  soundings,  which  sets  right  over  to  the  Colorado!. 
«•  I  once,  in  1812,  found  a  set  S.  S.  W.  of  near  2\  knots,  but  when  once 
as  for  to  the  eastward  as  the  Tortugas,  you  will  be  sure  of  the  regular 
set  of  the  Gulf." 


Sailing  directions  for  the  Coast  of  St.  Domingo  and  Passages 

near  that  Island. 

The  best  direction  to  make  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  is  to  run  dowb 
between  the  latitudes  of  19°  20*  and  19°  50*  taking  care  never  to  go  faf- 
her  to  the  northward,   b  this  track  you  will  make  the  land,  either 
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Cape  Cabron  or  near  Old  Cape  Francois,  and  will  keep  clear  of  the  Silver 
key,  as  well  as  out  of  the  currents  of  Satnana  bay. 

Cape  Saroana  is  of  a  middling  height,  and  steep  at  its  extremity  ;  you 
see  it  at  the  same  time  you  make  Cape  Cabron,  from  which  it  is  distant 
nearly  3  leagues,  S.  E.  and  6°  from  the  true  N. 

Cape  Cabron  is  higher  and  steeper  than  Sam  an  a  ;  the  coast  is  green, 
and  covered  with  large  trees.  From  Cape  Cabron  to  Old  Cape  Francois, 
the  coast  forms  a  deep  bight,  called  Scot* s  bay,  covered  by  a  reef,  close 
to  which  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  shore  is  low,  and  not  seen 
at  any  great  distance. — You  must  avoid  getting  into  this  bay,  and  steer 
direct  for  the  Old  cape,  which  bears  W.  N.  W.  |  W.  and  is  distant  1&£ 
leagues. 

The  point  of  the  Old  cape  is  low,  and  stretches  out  in  the  form  of  the 
snout  or  a  porpoise  ;  at  5  or  6  leagues  distance  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Cape 
Cabron,  in  a  clear  day,  the  Old  cape  is  seen  making  like  an  island,  whose 
ends  gradually  slope  into  the  sea.  When  you  have  made  Cape  Cabron, 
being  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  it,  you  must  sail  20  leagues  N.  W. 
£  W.  and  will  pass  5  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  Old  cape  ;  then  you 
steer  W.  by  N.  when  having  run  15  leagues,  you  see  Point  Casrouge 
about  3  leagues  distance  from  you ;  continue  on  for  5  leagues,  when 
point  Isabella  will  bear  S.  W.  \  W.  distant  4  leagues;  having  got  thus 
far,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  if  it  was  necessary  you  might  keep 
within  half  a  league  of  the  shore,  the  coast  being  very  clear. 

Being  about  4  leagues  off  to  the  northward  of  Old  Cape  Francois,  the 
Old  cape  point  appears  like  a  porpoise  snout  projecting  to  the  eastward, 
and  three  leagues  farther  west  is  a  point  named  Cape  la  Roche,  forming 
the  eastern  part  of  Balsam  bay,  very  much  resembling  it,  and  running  to 
the  westward.  The  coast  between  them  lies  W.  5°  N.  and  E.  5°  S.  It 
is  low,  rather  steep  to  the  sea  side,  and  covered  with  trees  remarkably 
green. 

Towards  the  point  of  the  Old  cape,  a  mountain  is  perceived  inland, 
which  in  clear  weather  can  be  seen  15  leagues  off,  and  is  a  good  mark  to 
point  out  the  Old  cape. 

From  Cape  la  Roche  the  land  bends  in  for  about  2  leagues,  and  forms 
a  bay  pretty  deep  and  covered  by  reefs.  The  coast  then  runs  along  to 
the  W,  and  rising  in  the  height  to  the  northward,  comes  to  Point  Mas- 
coury,  which  bears  W.  |  N.  from  Cape  la  Roche.  This  point  is  high, 
and  its  shore  bold  ;  it  serves  as  a  mark  for  the  small  harbour  of  St.  J  ago, 
which  is  3  leagues  distant  from  Port  Plate. 

Port  Plate  lies  17  leagues  from  the  point  of  the  Old  cape,  and  bears 
from  it  W.  by  N.  It  is  known  by  a  mountain  at  some  distance  inland, 
which  appears  insulated  like  the  Grange,  though  not  in  so  precise  u 
manner.  The  anchorage  is  good,  and  the  entrance  nearly  covered  with 
mangrove  islots,  which  you  range  along,  leaving  them  on  the  larboard 
hand ;  when  you  are  within  these  islots,  you  anchor  in  from  17  to  20  fa- 
thoms good  bottom. 

In  approaching  the  coast,  you  perceive  to  the  westward  a  huge  cape, 
very  high  and  steep  ;  this  is  Point  Casrouge,  which  is  easily  known  by 
its  sice. 

The  coast  in  the  bight  from  Port  Plate  to  Point  Casrouge  is  bordered 
with  reefs  very  close  to  the  shore,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  anchorage. 

The  Old  cape  and  the  large  point  of  Casrouge  bear  from  each  other 
W.  18°  N.  and  E.  18°  S.  20  leagues.  Being  about  3  leagues  north  of 
Casrouge  you  see  a  low  point  projecting  out  of  the  westward,  which  is 
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remarkable  by  its  having  the  appearance  of  being  detached  from  the  coast 
like  an  island  ;  it  is  point  Isabella,  the  northernmost  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  bears  with  the  huge  Casrouge  W.  7°  N.  and  E.  7°  S.  and  is 
distant  from  it  5  leagues. 

Between  these  two  points  is  a  deep  bight  called  Port  Cavaille  ;  then 
comes  point  Isabella,  which  forms  a  bight  to  the  eastward,  where  is  an- 
chorage for  vessels  drawing  12  or  13  feet  water,  and  sheltered  by  the 
reefs  ;  the  entrance  is  easly  known  when  you  have  run  to  it  along  the 
reefs. 

On  the  west  side  of  point  Isabella  is  a  pretty  extensive  anchorage,  and 
more  easy  to  gain  than  that  of  the  east,  but  the  ground  in  many  places  is 
foul  ;  there  is  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water. 

From  point  Isabella  to  the  Grange  shoal  is  10  leagues  ;  they  bear  from 
each  other  W.  10°  S.  and  E.  10°  N.  Oct.  10,  1803,  a  ship  grounded  on 
this  shoal,  and  while  there  took  the  following  bearings,  viz.  Grange  point 
E.  J  S.  The  easternmost  Brother  S.  by  W.  £  W.  Haut-de-Cap  S.  W. 
by  W.  |  W.  The  least  water  on  it  16  feet.  It  extends  from  east  and 
west  250  fathoms,  and  from  north  to  south  110  fathoms.  All  around  it 
very  close  you  will  have  1 2  to  17  fathoms.  The  bank  itself  has  very 
clear  soundings  in  from  6  to  2|  fathoms,  sandy  bottom  ;  round  the  bank 
the  soundings  are  foul  and  irregular. 

Being  within  4  leagues  N.  E.  £  E.  of  point  Isabella,  if  you  would  pasc 
without  the  shoal  which  lies  off  the  Grange  (called  Haut  fond  de  la  Grange) 
you  must  steer  a  few  degrees  to  the  northward  of  west  12  leagues,  and 
then  this  shoal  will  beir  about  souVh,  distant  2  leagues.  But  should  you 
choose  to  go  in  the  mid  channel,,  between  it  and  the  Grange,  you  must 
steer  W.  by  S.  |  S.  and  after  you  have  run  12  leagues  it  will  remain  to 
the  northward  of  you  about  a  league. 

The  coast  between  is  bordered  with  reefs,  among  which  the  entrances 
are  narrow  and  dangerous. 

West  of  point  Isabella  is  Point  la  Roche,  or  rocky  point,  to  the  west- 
ward of  which  is  an  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  which  being  very  bad 
ought  only  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity. 

To  gain  this  anchorage  you  must  haul  very  close  to  Point  la  Roche, 
and  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are  in  12  fathoms,  white  bottom. 

This  anchorage  which  is  sheltered  by  the  reefs  that  are  N.  N.  W.  of 
Point  la  Roche,  lies  3  leagues  from  point  Isabella. 

The  Grange  point  is  known  by  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  is  seen 
at  a  great  distance,  before  you  perceive  the  seacoast.  This  mountain 
which  is  insulated,  and  stands  upon  a  low  peninsula,  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  roof  of  a  barn,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  Grange. 
The  N.  W.  part  of  it  is  bold,  and  you  may  approach  it  within  a  quarter  of 
a  league,  or  even  less. 

The  white  ground  has  generally  scattered  rocks,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  whether  there  may  not  be  some  spots  on  it  even  with  less  than 
25  feet.  When  you  are  on  this  shoal,  the  Grange  bears  true  S.  20°  W.  you 
will  then  have  the  islots  of  Monte  Christe  open  of  each  other,  the  wes- 
ternmost of  them  bearing  true  S.  3C  W. 

There  is  an  anchorage  under  the  Grange  ;  to  take  it  you  must  range 
along  the  islot  of  Monte  Christe,  and  let  go  your  anchor  as  soon  as  you 
have  6  fathoms,  but  under  the  south  side  of  the  westernmost  islot  you  may 
anchor  farther  in  4  fathoms.  From  the  Grange  you  see  the  mountain- 
above  Cape  Henry. 
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To  avoid  the  shoals  off  the  Sandy  islot,  winch  is  one  of  the  Seven  bro- 
thers, when  you  are  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  Grange,  steer 
W.  or  W.  by  S.  3  or  4  leagues  ;  then  you  may  haul  up  half  a  point  more 
to  the  southward,  till  you  see  Morne  (hummock)  Picolet,  towards  which 
you  must  sail  as  soon  as  yo-i  can  perceive  it.  The  Grange  and  the  Hum* 
mock  lie  from  each  other  E.  15°  N.  and  W.  16°  S. 

To  the  westward  of  tiie  Grange  are  the  Seven  brothers,  which  are  low 
islots,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  mangroves.  There  is  a  channel 
between  them  and  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  which  vessels  sometimes  use 
going  to  Manchineel  bay,  but  it  is  very  shoal  and  narrow  ;  there  are  also 
channels  between  these  islots,  but  in  white  grounds,  which  are  always 
uneven  and  dangerous. 

If  you  go  into  Manchineel  bay,  you  must,  at  one  league  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Grange,  steer  W.  7°  S.  and  as  soon  as  you  have  doubled  the 
westernmost  islot,  which  has  a  white  shoal  running  off  half  a  league  from 
its  W.  N.  W.  part,  you  will  see  Point  lcagua,  a  low  point  covered  with 
trees,  and  which  forms  the  entrance  of  Manchineel  bay.  You  run  close 
to  the  shoal  off  the  Sandy  islot,  already  mentioned,  which  has  not  less  than 
6  fathoms  water  near  its  edge  ;  then  you  must  haul  up,  and  run  about  half 
a  league  from  the  islot  for  lcagua  point,  so  as  to  pass  pretty  close  to  it, 
when  you  come  to  anchor,  as  far  within  as  you  choose,  from  8  to  10  fa- 
thoms :  the  ground  in  the  bay  being  good  and  clean. 

From  Manchineel  bay  to  Fort  Dauphin  bay,  is  2  leagues  S.  W.  £  W. 
^The  coast  is  clear,  and  you  see  the  white  ground  very  plain. 

From  Fort  Dauphin  to  the  Cape  the  coast  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  on 
the  edge  of  which  is  a  great  depth  of  Water. 

These  reefs  have  some  passages  to  admit  ships,  through  the  white 
grounds,  to  come  in  and  anchor  before  the  main  land  ;  but  there  are  so 
many  rocks  and  shoals  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enter  without  a  pilot 
well  acquainted. 

Caracol  passage  is  the  least  difficult ;  the  channel  is  wide,  and  the  losing 
the  white  ground  shows  it  plain  enough  ;  but  no  vessels  drawing  more 
than  1 4  feet  water  ought  to  attempt  it.  If  you  go  in  you  must  anchor  as 
soon  as  you  are  within  the  reef,  as  the  water  shoals  very  quick  in  shore. 
There  is  a  lime-kiln  that  serves  as  a  mark.  * 

The  town  of  Hayti,  (Cape  Henry,)  is  under  Picolet  Mount ;  there  is  no 
danger  running  in  for  Picolet  point,  if  you  keep  it  bearing  from  S.  S.  W. 
to  S.  S.  E.  The  appearance  of  the  land  in  approaching  Cape  Henry  is 
mountainous  in  the  extreme,  as  you  may  suppose,  from  its  being  seen  (on 
a  clear  day,)  at  least  seventy  miles  off.  Should  you  not  have  time  to  wait 
for  a  pilot,  you  must  range  along  Picolet  point,  having  it  about  S.  or  S.  S. 
W.  at  the  distance  of  a  short  musket  shot ;  you  will  then  perceive  a  white 
flag  placed  on  the  north  part  of  a  reef,  and  must  steer  S.  E.  or  S.  E.  J  E. 
so  as  to  leave  the  white  flag  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  taking  care  to  have 
sufficient  quantity  of  sail  out,  as  you  will  be  forced  to  haul  up  to  weather 
a  red  flag  which  is  left  on  the  starboard  hand,  about  half  a  cable  distant ; 
when  you  may  push  on  for  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  anchor  where  you 
please. 

Vessels  bound  into  (he  Cape  and  wishing  to  get  a  pilot  must  stand 
close  into  the  fort.  Christophe  never  suffers  a  pilot  to  go  on  board  a  ves- 
sel until  she  is  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  Picolet  point. 

From  Picolet  point  to  Honorat  point,  which  forms  the  entrance  of 
Hayti,  1£  leagues  to  the  westward,  there  is  no  place  of  shelter.  A  small 
reef  runs  from  this  latter  point  to  the  west  100  fathoms  out,  close  to  which 
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arc  3  fathoms  ;  you  range  along  this  point,  then  steer  S.  S.  E.  till  you  have 
run  two  cables'  length,  and  then  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  oozy  sand  j 
the  fort  is  bearing  E.  S.  E.  true  nortb,  and  you  will  be  distant  from  the 
shore  a  cable  and  a  half. 

This  harbour  is  very  small,  having  not  more  than  400  fathoms  from 
the  north  to  the  south  point ;  the  bottom  is  good,  and  you  are  free  from 
the  breezes  ;  besides  it  is  a  convenient  place,  should  a  gale  of  wind  pre- 
vent your  getting  into  Hayti ;  and  a  good  shelter  for  frigates,  should  a 
superior  force  make  it  necessary. 

There  are  reefs  off  the  south  point  that  extend  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Acul,  without  leaving  any  practicable  passage.  This  bay  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  covered  on  the  N.  and  N.  N.  E.  parts  by  Rat  island,  a  sandy 
islot,  which  terminates  the  reels  extending  from  Hayti.  The  N.  N.  W. 
part  of  the  bay  is  sheltered  by  breakers,  and  several  shoals,  through 
which  there  are  channels,  but  difficult  and  very  narrow. 

Rat  island  lies  5  miles  W.  from  Hayti,  so  that  the  entrance  of  Acul  bay 
is  10  miles  from  Morne  Picolet. 

In  leaving  Hayti  to  go  to  the  Bay  of  Acul,  you  must  get  to  the  north- 
ward, to  double  a  white  shoal,  on  which  there  are  in  some  places  but  4 
fathoms.  Coming  from  the  northward,  or  the  eastward,  you  mast  stand 
in  for  Rat  island,  or  Sandy  islot,  steering  about  S.  S.  W.  When  you  get 
within  a  leagae  of  the  Sandy  islot,  you  will  plainly  see  the  point  of  the 
Three  Marys,  and  soon  after,  in  the  inside  of  the  bay,  a  low  point  with  a 
large  tuft  of  trees  on  it,  called  Point  Abely.  You  must  keep  the  islot  of 
the  Three  Marys,  which  are  near  the  large  point  of  that  name,  in  one 
with  the  tuft  of  trees.  Standing  in  10  fathoms  ooze,  and  steering  a  little 
to  the  starboard  or  larboard  as  the  water  shoals  on  either  side,  you  are 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  which  is  not  more  than  a  cable's  length 
in  width  :  you  have  on  each  side  of  it  a  white  shoal,  where  you  will  not 
find  less  than  four  fathoms,  except  you  run  too  far  on  which  you  must 
avoid. 

Having  run  two  cables'  length  in  this  channel,  it  widens ;  and  when 
you  have  brought  the  Sandy  islot,  which  is  left  on  the  larboard  band,  E. 
by  S.  true  north,  you  may  range  along  the  western  reef,  close  to  which  is 
16  fathoms. 

You  continue  to  run  on  for  the  point  of  the  Three  Marys  till  you  bring 
Rat  island,  which  you  have  left  on  the  starboard  hand,  to  bear  N.  W. 
when  you  may  anchor  in  14  or  18  fathoms  water  ;  all  the  shoals  which 
are  within  show  themselves  very  plain. 

The  middle  channel  appears  to  be  narrower  than  that  of  the  sandy 
islot,  but  in  reality  it  is  not ;  since  you  have  10  or  12  fathoms  water  close 
to  the  reefs,  which  all  show  themselves  very  plain. 

To  enter  by  this  channel  you  must  bring  Rat  island  to  bear  S.  or  S.  by 
E.  true  north  ;  as  you  approach  it  you  will  see  the  point  of  the  Three 
Marys,  which  you  must  open  to  the  westward  of  Rat  island  ;  making  use 
of  the  lead  all  the  while,  and  never  coming  on  a  lesser  depth  than  nine 
fathoms.  When  you  are  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Rat  island,  steer 
S.  E.  to  pass,  at  a  cable's  length,  two  reefs  on  your  larboard  side,  which 
ought  to  be  ranged  as  close  as  possible,  to  avoid  that  which  lies  off  the 
east  end  of  Rat  island,  and  which  you  must  leave  on  the  starboard  hand. 
Having  run  S.  E.  two  cables'  length,  you  are  within,  when  you  may  steer 
for  Three  Marys  point. 

If  you  want  to  get  out  by  this  passage,  you  must  as  soon  as  you  have 
doubled  the  reef  of  Rat  island,  and  are  in  the  channel,  steer  between 
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Point  Limbe  and  the  island  of  Tortugas,  till  you  have  brought  Rat  island 
open  its  own  length  to  the  E.  of  the  Three  Mary's  ;  then  steer  N.  W.and 
you  mil  not  have  less  than  9  fathoms,  and  often  15  or  16.  This  passage 
is  shorter  and  better  than  the  first ;  besides,  if  you  should  be  taken  aback, 
you  may  anchor  immediately,  the  ground  being  hard  mud  and  good  hold, 
and  the  water  very  smooth. 

The  third  passage,  or  Limbe  passage,  is  the  best  of  all,  being  so  broad 
that  ships  may  turn  up  it ;  it  lies  between  the  main  land  of  St.  Domingo 
and  the  breakers  to  the  W.  of  Rat  island,  which  extends  to  within  half  a 
league  of  Point  Icagua.  To  enter  by  this  passage,  you  run  for  the  island 
of  Limbe  till  you  bring  Icagua  point  to  bear  S. ;  it  is  known  by  the  steep 
rocks  which  form  it,  and  is  the  only  high  point  seen  from  the  Limbe. 
Steering  sou\h,  true  north,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  you  see  a  shoal, 
which  is  called  Coqueciveill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  5  fathoms  ;  steer 
S.  E.  in  the  mid-channel,  between  it  and  Point  Icagua,  and  you  will  have 
from  10  to  15  fathoms  water;  should  you  want  to  stop  to  the  westward 
of  the  Three  Mary's,  you  steer  for  the  Morne  Rouge,  or  Red  hummock, 
and  may  anchor  in  from  1 2  to  1 3  fathoms. 

If  you  are  turning  through  this  passage,  be  not  afraid  of  coming  near 
the  rocks  on  the  shoal  side ;  you  may  go  within  a  cable's  length  of  any 
thing  you  see,  the  water  being  very  deep.  Off  the  low  point  of  the 
Great  Boucan  are  some  breakers,  which  always  show,  and  have  8  or  10 
fathoms  close  to  them,  when  you  get  that  point  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  by 
compass,  you  are  within,  and  may  anchor  any  where.  If  you  should 
wish  to  go  farther  up  the  bay,  after  you  are  past  the  Three  Mary's  you 
steer  for  the  Morne  Rouge,  and  range  it  within  half  a  cable's  length,  as  a 
shoal  is  lying  between  it  and  Point  Abely,  which  is  opposite  to  it.  As 
soon  as  you  have  parsed  Morne  Rouge  you  will  see  Lombard  bay,  in 
which  you  may  anchor  as  near  the  shore  as  you  please  in  7  fathoms,  ooze. 
In  following  this  track  you  will  find  all  over  the  bay  from  10  to  15  fathoms 
oozy  ground.  There  is  a  shoal  half  a  mile  S.  S.  W.  of  the  Three  Mary's 
rocks,  so  small  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  found ;  but  is  easily  avoided 
if  you  are  on  that  side  of  the  bay,  by  standing  over  towards  Abely  into 
the  middle  of  the  roadstead,  and  then  steer  for  Morne  Rouge. 

This  bay  is  an  excellent  shelter  in  time  of  war  for  frigates,  and  even 
for  line  of  battle  ships.  The  water  is  good,  and  very  clear  near  the  Lime 
kiln,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Morne  Rouge  ;  the  watering  is  now  very  diffi- 
cult, but  it  might,  without  much  trouble,  be  made  very  convenient.  You 
must  not  go  higher  up  the  bay  than  Lombard  point,  which  is  to  the  south- 
ward of  Morne  Rouge,  as  there  are  several  dangerous  shoals  very  steep 
too. 

From  the  bay  of  Acul  the  coast  runs  W.  N.  W.  to  the  island  of  Limbe  , 
then  a  little  farther  to  the  island  Margot,  which  is  of  a  round  form,  and 
points  out  Anse  Chouchoux  bay,  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  it  4  leagues 
from  Morne  au  Diable,  or  the  Devil's  hummock,  at  the  entrance  of  Fort 
Francois,  and  6  leagues  W.  8'  N.  true  north,  of  Picolet  The  bottom  it 
good  all  over,  and  from  6  to  7  fathoms.  To  enter  it  you  must  press  very 
close  to  the  E.  point,  where  you  have  to  f  ithoms  close  to  the  shore.  As 
soon  as  you  are  within,  you  drop  your  anchor,  for  you  are  almost  taken 
aback  by  the  return  of  the  wind,  and  by  the  calm  which  prevails  in  this 
bay,  however  strong  the  sea  breeze  may  be  without.  A  frigate  might 
anchor  in  5  fathoms  water  to  the  westward  of  two  small  houses,  which 
you  will  see  in  doubling  the  E.  point ;  you  may,  independent  of  Margot 
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round  islot,  know  Chouchoux  bay  at  a  distance,  by  a  large  white  streak 
which  runs  down  a  hill  half  a  mile  W.  of  the  entrance. 

West  of  Chouchoux  bay  is  a  very  small  bay  called  Salt  river,  but  it  can 
only  be  used  by  small  craft. 

From  Chouchoux  bay  the  coast  runs  W.  28°  N.  one  league,  when  you 
come  to  another  bay  called  the  bottom  of  the  Grange,  which  is  to  the 
eastward  of  Point  Palmist  and  known  by  a  chain  of  rocks  that  extend  near 
a  league,  almost  to  the  huge  point  of  Icagua.  This  bay  is  small,  and  the 
ground  very  good,  with  6  fathoms  near  the  shore,  but  it  is  not  «c  well 
sheltered  as  Chouchoux.  To  enter,  you  keep  the  E.  point  on  board, 
and  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  oozy  sand. 

At  a  short  league  from  the  bay  is  Icagua  point,  which  is  round  and 
formed  by  several  other  points.  Yon  must  not  come  near  the  hied  to 
the  eastward  of  this  point,  on  account  of  the  rocks  already  mentioned  ; 
some  of  which  are  entirely  under  water,  and  run  out  iiuo  the  sea  half  a 
league. 

From  Point  Palmist  the  coast  runs  W.  ±  N.  to  the  Carenar?  ;>oirr  of 
Port  Paix,  which  is  the  northernmost  headland  of  this  part  of  >lv  — t. 
It  is  distant  from  Palmist  4  leagues,  and  is  often,  at  a  distinct:,  takf  n  i  r 
it ;  the  coast  between  the  two  points  is  very  clear  and  safe.  > 

The  channel  of  Tortudas  island  begins  at  Point  Palmist,  and  tei'inm  res 
N.  and  S.  nearly  abreast  of  Moustique  bay,  being  narrowest  at  the  '.V 
renage  point.  It  is  very  safe,  and  ships  may  turn  up  within.  And  in 
general,  it  is  a  great  advantage  when  the  current  runs  up,  to  pass  through 
this  channel  when  you  intend  to  go  to  the  windward  of  the  island.  The 
island  is  of  a  moderate  height,  six  leagues  long,  and  one  broad  ;  all 
the  north  side  is  iron  bound  and  steep  too.  South  of  the  west  point  is 
a  sandy  bay,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  ;  the  south  side  is  almost 
every  where  bordered  with  shoals  surrounded  by  reefs. 

There  is  an  anchorage  opposite  to  some  huts  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
called  La  Valee.  The  only  good  anchorage,  which  must  be  frr  ships 
drawing  from  14  to  16  feet  water,  is  that  of  Basse  Terre,  within  the  reef 
1$  leagues  from  the  east  point ;  the  passage  it  narrow,  but  easy  to  fetch. 
You  must  keep  the  weather  reefs  on  board,  leaving  them  on  the  starboard 
hand  ;  and  steer  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  to  double  the  reefs  you  leave  on  the 
larboard  hand  ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  coming  near  the  land,  and  anchor  in 
good  ground  as  soon  as  you  have  brought  the  lee  reef  to  bear  S.  W. 
Large  ships  may  come  to  an  anchor  outside  the  reef  upon  white  ground, 
a  mile  to  leeward  of  Basse  Terre. 

To  the  eastward  of  Basse  Terre,  towards  Portugal  point,  there  are  se- 
veral bays  or  coves,  in  which  boats  or  schooners  may  anchor,  but  nothing 
of  a  larger  size. 

The  channel  between  this  island  and  St.  Domingo  is  at  the  E.  end,  2£ 
leagues  broad.  Opposite  Carenage  point  it  is  but  2  leagues,  and  a  little 
farther  it  widens  to  2£  or  3  leagues.  Ships  turning  up  should  stand  as 
close  as  possible  to  both  shores,  as  the  wind  and  current  always  favour 
them  most  in  shore.  You  may  stand  safely  within  a  mile,  all  the  dangers 
being  visible.  As  there  are  several  bays  on  each  side,  the  setting  of  the 
current  is  neither  uniform  nor  in  the  same  direction ;  you  will  sometimes 
see  it  run  different  ways,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  it 
will  run  contrary  to  the  current  in  shore.  Should  there  be  a  westerlv 
current,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  and  never  but  in  the  summer  time,  it 
ii  then  so  strong  that  it  would  be  folly  te  attempt  the  passage.  Ship? 
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-should  then  stand  6  or  7  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Tortudas,  and  they 
will  work  up  very  easily. 

Two  miles  from  Point  Carenage  is  the  fort  of  Port  Paix,  off  which  is  a 
shoal  of  a  cable's  length  with  13  fathoms  close  to  it.    The  anchorage  of 
Port  Paix  is  of  great  depth  ;  though  the  bay  is  very  small,  you  may  an- 
chor off  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  12  or  13  fathoms  oozy  sand,  about 
a  cable  and  a  halPs  length  from  the  shore. 

From  Port  Paix  the  coast  ruus  nearly  in  a  right  line  to  Moustiquc  bay* 
which  is  4  leagues  to  the  westward  ;  it  is  an  iron-bound  shore  and  very 
safe. 

Moustique  bay,  though  very  small,  may  shelter  a  ship  in  distress  ;  there 
is  a  battery  on  the  cast  point,  which  you  leave  on  the  larboard  hand,  and 
as  soon  as  you  have,  doubled  it,  let  go  your  anchor  in  12  or  15  fathoms,  a 
cable  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  In  some  parts  of  the  bay  the  ground  is 
uneven  and  rocky  ;  in  other  parts  it  is  very  good.  Be  careful  not  to  let 
go  your  anchor  till  you  have  sounded,  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  there 
is  no  ground  at  40  fathoms  ;  you  must  at  least  bring  the  battery  to  bear 
N.  N.  E.  Off  the  west  point  is  a  shoal,  which  runs  in  the  bay  a  cable's 
length. 

Port-a-L'Ecu  is  1£  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Moustique,  and  the  shore 
between  them  is  rocky,  with  deep  water  close  to  it.  The  anchorage  is 
better  here,  but  not  so  easy  for  large  ships  to  come  at  as  at  Moustique 
bay,  on  account  of  a  reef  and  a  shoal,  with  only  3  fathoms  water,  which 
runs  off  the  east  point  for  two  cables'  length,  and  which  rounds  the  point 
|o  the  inside  of  the  bay.  To  come  to  this  anchorage  you  give  the  shoal 
on  the  east  point  a  small  birth  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  then  you  must  haul 
your  wind,  ranging  along  the  eastern  reef,  and  anchor  towards  the  middle 
of  the  bay  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  oozy  bottom,  the  house  bearing  S.  S. 
W.  true  north.  You  may  go  in  towards  the  bouse  in  the  cod  of  the  bay, 
as  near  as  4  fathoms.  The  S.  W.  coast  is  steep  too  and  safe,  and  you  may 
stand  close  into  the  white  ground,  which  is  very  near  the  shore. 

From  the  Port-a-L'Ecu  the  coast  runs  W.  5°  N.  2^  leagues  to  the  point 
of  Petit  Jean  Rabel ;  and  2  miles  more  to  the  eastward  is  Jean  Rabel 
point,  which  forms  the  anchorage  of  that  name.  It  is  good,  safe,  and  very 
easy  to  fetch,  but  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  going  near  the  eastern  reef, 
at  the  foot  of  which  you  have  10  fathoms.  The  anchorage  for  large  ships 
is  two  cables'  length  from  the  eastern  breakers,  care  being  taken  not  to 
shut  in  the  two  points  on  that  side.  You  will  anchor  in  15  fathoms.  You 
may  go  further  in  (as  far  as  8  fathoms)  but  it  is  not  safe,  as  the  water 
shoals  suddenly,  and  the  ground  is  not  so  clean  inside.  The  debarcadaire 
(or  landing  place,)  is  a  very  good  one,  even  if  there  should  be  a  swell ;  it 
is  under  the  fort,  which  is  exceedingly  well  placed,  and  makes  it  a  very 
good  retreat  from  an  enemy.  The  ground  holds  well,  and  the  only  winds 
to  fear  here  are  the  N.  or  N.  W. 

If  you  are  to  the  N.  W.  of  Jean  Rabel,  at  a  short  league  distance  from 
the  land,  and  have  half  the  island  of  Tortudas  open  with  the  point,  yoq 
will  find  60  fathoms  water  oozy  ground,  and  a  little  farther  out  80  fa- 
thoms. 

From  Jean  Rabel,  the  coast  forms  a. great  bight  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  peninsula,  which  lies  13  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  it.  All  the  shore  be* 
tween  is  rocky,  and  does  not  offer  any  shelter.  At  all  times  the  currents 
here  are  very  perceivable  near  the  shore,  and  generally  set  on  it ;  at  two 
leagues  in  the  offing  they  are  Jess  so,  and  run  to  the  N.  E. ;  in  approach- 
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ing  the  peninsula  they  become  much  stronger,  and  commonly  set  towards' 
the  north. 

The  west  point  of  this  peninsula  forms  the  north  part  of  the  entrance 
of  St.  Nicholas  Mole.  The  bay  is  large  and  spacious  at  its  entrance,  but 
grows  narrow  towards  the  town,  which  you  descry  as  soon  as  you  hare 
doubled  the  cape.  You  may  stand  very  close  to  both  shores  ;  but  it  is 
adviseable  to  allow  on  the  south  side  more  room  for  wearing  than  on  the 
north  side,  as  there  is  no  anchoring  ground,  which  you  have  on  the  north 
side,  though  very  near  the  shore.  You  anchor  before  the  town,  and  un- 
der the  barracks,  in  15  or  18  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  In  going  in  you 
mSt  be  prepared  against  the  puffs  or  squalls  which  come  down  from  the 
land,  with  such  violence  as  to  endanger  the  masts. 

In  going  out  of  St.  Nicholas  Mole  you  see  to  the  southward  the  point  of 
the  mole,  which  forms  its  entrance,  and  2  miles  to  the  south  of  it  is  Le 
Cap-a-foux,  or  Fool's  cape  ;  it  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  large 
point,  which  rounds  into  the  S.  S.  E.  7  miles,  and  as  far  as  Pearl  Point. 

Fool's  cape  is  easily  known  by  a  small  rock  which  lies  at  its  pitch  j  the 
shore  is  steep  without  any  shelter,  but  it  is  generally  a  calm  here.  The 
currents  in  shore  set  to  the  northward,  ajid  2  leagues  in  the  offing  to  the 
W.  and  W.  S.  W. 

From  Pearl  point  the  coast  runs  9.  E.  one  league,  and  then  E.  S.  E.  to 
the  point  of  the  Platform*  which  is  3^  leagues  farther.  This  point  is  ea- 
sily distinguished  as  well  by  its  flat  form,  as  by  its  being  the  southernmost 
of  this  part  of  the  island.  The  anchorage  is  before  a  small  sandy  cove, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  some  houses  are  seen.  You  anchor  near  the  shore 
in  8  or  10  fathoms  weedy  bottom. 

From  the  point  of  the  Platform  to  Point  la  Pierre,  which  is  at  the  west 
entrance  of  the  Gonahives,  the  coast  trenches  in  2  leagues  to  the  north, 
and  goes'  rounding  to  Port  a  Pimeno,  Pimento  harbour,  from  whence  it 
runs  to  the  south,  to  join  Point  a  Pierre. 

This  point  is  high  and  steep,  and  bears  with  the  Platform  point  E.  18° 
S.  and  W.  18°  N-true  north,  distant  10*  leagues. 

All  this  coast  is  safe,  and  may  be  ranged  very  near  ;  there  is  anchor- 
age, even  for  large  ships,  at  Hene  bay,  and  at  Port  Piment,  but  it  ought 
to  be  used  only  incase  of  necessity.  In  the  winter  months  there  are 
^ales  of  wind  almost  every  night  coming  from  the  S.  E.  some  of  which  are 
\  iolent :  and  without  you  have  business  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  is 
l»est  to  stand  off  2  or  3  leagues,  so  that  you  may,  with  any  wind,  keep  to 
the  westward. 

The  bay  of  Gonahives  is  very  large  and  fine,  the  anchorage  excel- 
lent, and  the  entrance  very  easy.  You  range  along  the  shore  half  a 
league,  or  2  miles  distance,  steering  a  few  degrees  to  the  northward  of 
oast,  and  let  go  your  anchor  in  6  or  10  fathoms,  oozy.  You  will  find 
from  the  entrance  under  Gonahive  point,  which  is  low,  and  one  mile  east 
of  Point  Pierre,  15  and  12  fathoms  ;  the  water  decreases  as  you  get  intb 
the  bay.  When  you  are  a  good  half  league  from  the  land,  and  2  miles 
fiom  the  debarcadaire  (or  landing  place)  you  will  have  6  fathoms.  After 
you  have  doubled  Gonahive  point,  leaving  it  on  your  larboard  hand,  you 
will  see  Fort  Castries  on  a  point  of  land  which  you  most  not  approach  too 
near,  as  there  is  a  key  that  lies  about  a  mile  south  of  the  point. 

From  Point  la  Pierre  to  Cape  St.  Marck  is  8  leagues.  They  bear  from 
oach  other  S.  by  W.  and  N.  by  E.  true  north,  which  is  likewise  the  di- 
rection of  the  coast. 
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One  league  to  the  north  of  St.  Marck  bay,  is  alow  point,  which  appears 
at  a  distance  like  an  island  ;  it  forms  a  cape  that  runs  out  a  mile  westward 
of  the  bearings  above  given,  and  is  called  La  point  du  morne  au  diable,  or 
the  Devil's  hummock  point ;  it  shows  the  mouth  of  the  River  Artibonite, 
which  falls  into  the  sea,  3  mi)e9  northward  of  the  point.  There  is  an  an- 
chorage the  whole  length  of  the  coast  for  small  vessels  only. 

St.  Marc  is  high,  and  of  a  round  form  ;  you  descry  at  a  great  distance 
the  hillock  which  forms  it,  and  stands  only  one  mile  from  the  seaside. 

The  opening  of  Bay  St.  Marck  lies  to  the  north  of  the  cape,  extending 
one  league  within  the  land,  and  the  water  in  it  has  a  great  depth.  Ships 
anchor  in  the  bottom  of  that  bay  under  the  town,  in  15  or  18  fathoms  wa- 
ter ;  small  vessels  may  come  into  less  water,  but  they  will  be  very  near 
the  shore.  Platform  point  to  the  north,  the  coast  from  the  Gonahives  to 
Cape  St.  Marck  to  the  £.  and  the  coast  north  of  Gonave  island  to  the 
south,  form  the  Gulf  of  Gonahives. 

Cape  St.  Marck  is  the  southernmost  point,  and  with  the  N.  £.  point 
of  Gonave  island,  forms  the  entrance  of  St  Marck's  channel. 

When  you  hare  doubled  Fool's  cape,  and  are  2  leagues  west  of  Pearl 
point,  if  you  are  bound  to  St.  Marck  or  to  Port  au  Prince,  you  must  steer 
for  St.  Marck's  channel,  which  will  be  a  S.  E.  course.  After  having  run 
16  leagues  you  will  be  W.  of  Cape  St.  Marck,  when  you  will  steer  for  it. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  Port  au  Prince  you  will  continue  your  course 
S.  E.  true  north  till  you  make  the  Arcadius  ;  or  if  it  should  be  night,  af- 
ter having  run  4  or  5  leagues,  steer  S.  S.  E.  £  E.  to  pass  in  the  mid-chan- 
nel, between  the  Arcadius  and  the  E.  point  of  Gonave  island.  Hav- 
ing run  3  leagues  in  this  track,  steer  S.  E.  \  E.  4J  leagues  to  make  Point 
Lamentin,  which  is  on  the  S.  side.  You  must  range  this  coast  pretty 
near,  without  fear,  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  Sandy  islot,  which  lies  a  small 
league  to  the  northward  of  Point  Lamentin.  If  you  should  pass  this  point 
in  the  night  you  would  do  right,  after  you  have  run  a  mile  or  half  a 
league,  to  anchor  ;  you  will  find  12  or  18  fathoms  water,  the  ground  good, 
and  the  water  always  smooth. 

Sometimes  you  are  forced  to  turn  in  this  channel,  but  you  must  not  go 
so  near  Gonave  island,  as  the  St.  Domingo  side,  which  is  a  safe  shore,  that 
may  be  approached  any  where  within  half  a  league. 

The  Arcadius  are  not  much  to  be  feared  ;  a  shoal  stretches  out  from 
them  a  mile,  or  half  a  league  at  most,  with  five  or  six  fathoms  on  it ;  on 
the  edge  of  the  west  und  S.  W.  sides  you  will  have  from  12  to  15  fathoms 
co rally  ground ;  in  the  hurricane  months  you  are  almost  sore  to  have 
every  night  violent  storms. 

The  best  method  to  follow,  if  you  are  caught  in  the  gale,  will  be  to  lay 
to  sometimes  on  one  tack,  and  then  oh  the  other,  as  well  to  avoid  the  force 
of  the  wind,  as  the  shoals  of  the  little  Gonave.  If  you  can  foresee  the 
gale,  if  will  be  better  to  got  an  anchorage  on  the  St.  Domingo  side,  near 
Archahie  point,  or  on  the  N.  of  Leogane,  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Little  Gonave, 
as  you  have  soundings  from  the  white  grounds  of  Little  Gonave  as  far  as 
Leogane. 

You  may  pass  likewise  between  the  Arcadius  and  St.  Domingo  ;  the 
channel  is  5  miles  wide,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  you  will  never  have  less 
than  10  fathoms.  The  water  decreases  as  you  go  towards  the  Arcadius, 
or  on  the  coast  side.  One  mile  from  the  Arcadius  you  will  have  6  or  8 
fathoms  water,  corally  ground  ;  at  the  same  distance  from  the  St.  Do- 
mingo  shore,  the  like  depth,  but  with  a  muddy  bottom. 
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The  greatest  length  of  Gonave  island  is  10J  leagues  E.  S.  E.  and  \V. 
N.  W.    Its  breadth,  which  is  very  regular,  is  I  leagues  from  N.  to  S. 

The  N.  E.  point  is  low  ;  there  is  a  reef  which  run9  out  to  the  eastward 
of  it  half  a  league,  and  then  extends  along  shore  to  the  southward  of  the 
same  distance  from  the  land. 

The  east  point  is  steep  and  high,  without  any  white  grounds,  but  you 
fall  in  soon  after  with  the  white  grounds  of  the  Little  Gonave,  which 
come  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  point.  These  do  not  extend 
much  to  the  northward  of  the  east  point  of  the  Little  Gonave,  but  they 
project  a  league  to  the  eastward. 

S.  E.  of  the  Little  Gonave  is  another  white  shoal,  separate  from  the 
other  about  half  a  mile  ;  its  outward  extremity  lies  2  leagues  from  the 
island,  and  there  is  no  danger  ;  for  although  the  bottom  appears  very 
white,  you  will  have  on  it  from  7  to  12  fathoms.  A  large  ship  ought  not 
to  go  within  \\  league  of  the  Little  Gonave. 

From  the  Little  Gonave  to  the  W.  point  of  the  Great  Gonave,  the  coast 
is  clear  and  safe. 

The  north  side  of  this  island  is  also  safe  and  clear,  having  only  one 
white  ground,  which  extends  half  a  league  from  Point  Bahama,  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 

Vessels  bound  to  Port  au  Prince,  after  getting  up  the  bight  as  far  as 
Cape  St.  Marks,  must  have  a  good  look-out  kept  from  the  fore-topsail* 
yard  for  white  water.  The  channel  between  the  Arcadius  and  the  reef 
off  the  east  end  of  Gonaves  is  only  5  miles  wide,  and  the  coloured  water 
shows  itself  on  both  those  reefs. 

Your  course  from  the  Arcadius  over  to  the  main  is  S.  E.  by  E.  distant 
about  1 2  miles  ;  after  running  this  course  and  distance  you  haul  upE.  S.  E. 
In  running  in  for  the  harbour,  you  leave  several  reefs  on  the  larboard 
hand,  which  are  very  plain  to  be  seen  from  the  mast-head.  Plenty  of 
good  water  to  be  had  here  from  a  rock  that  empties  itself  on  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  bay. 

Leaving  Port  au  Prince,  and  bound  to  the  Petit  Guave,  you  range 
along  the  south  coast,  at  the  distance  of  1  or  2  miles ;  all  this  shore  is 
bold  and  safe,  as  far  as  Point  Leogane. 

From  Point  Lamentin  to  Leogane  point  there  is  no  anchorage  ;  but  you 
find  a  good  bottom  for  anchoring  between  the  latter  point  and  the  anchor- 
age off  the  town  of  Leogane. 

After  you  have  passed  Leogane,  you  must  steer  for  the  Tapion  or 
Hummock  of  Petit  Guave,  and  come  in  the  bay,  leaving  on  your  lar- 
board hand  a  little  island  that  lies  off  the  coast  north  of  the  town,  and  to 
the  W.  S.  W.  of  which  you  may  anchor. 

Petit  Guave  is  9  leagues  from  Port  au  Prince,  but  as  you  are  forced  to 
double  Point  Leogane,  your  run  is  near  12  leagues. 

From  the  Hummuck  of  Petit  Guave  to  the  Hummuck  of  Miragoane,  the 


coast  runs  W.  by  N.  5°  N.  8  miles,  then  W.  by  S.  I J  league  to  the  Ca- 


Two  leagues  and  three  quarters  N.  of  this  islot,  is  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  white  ground  or  shoal,  which  joins  the  reef  called  Rocbelois. 

To  anchor  at  Miragoane,  you  come  within  a  mile  of  the  Careening 
island,  when  you  perceive  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
some  mangrove  islands  to  the  westward.  You  keep  the  mid-channel 
between  the  first  islot  and  the  shore,  where  the  village  is  situated,  and 
come  to  an  anchor  within  from  8  to  18  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  This 
anchorage  ought  not  to  be  taken  without  a  pilot ;  the  channel  is  not  more 
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than  a  cable's  length  in  width,  and  you  must  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are 
within. 

From  Miragoane  Careening  island  the  coast  bends  in,  and  forms  the 
bay  of  that  name.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by  Frigate  island,  off  which 
runs  a  white  shoal  half  a  league  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  N.  to  the 
anchorage  at  Miragoane,  which  obliges  you,  in  coming  in  or  going  out, 
to  keep  the  island  shore  very  close  aboard.  From  this  place  the  coast 
runs  W.  as  far  as  the  village  of  Kochelois,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  large  hummock.  ' 

North  3°  east  of  this  village,  3  leagues,  lies  the  reei^of  Rochelois, 
which  is  not  of  very  great  extent  ;  some  of  the  rocks  are  out  of  water, 
and  you  may  go  pretty  near  them  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides.  On  the  W.  side 
is  a  white  shoal,  which  runs  off  2  miles ;  on  the  edge  of  that  shoal  is  4  or 
5  fathoms. 

One  league  east  of  these  breakers  is  a  rocky  bottom,  but  hardly  visi- 
ble, having  from  6  to  8  fathoms  water ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
but  the  rocks  themselves,  whose  extent  is  only  a  cable's  length  ;  they  lie 
9  miles  from  the  S.  shore,  and  10  miles  from  the  Gonave.  The  channel 
on  the  N.  side  being  as  bold  as  that  on  the  S.  side,  and  the  south  coast 
being  also  very  clear,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  those  rocks. 

From  the  village  of  Rochelois  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Baradaires, 
the  coast  runs  W.  by  N.  5  leagues.  Baradaires  bay  is  formed  towards 
the  east  by  Roitelet's  point,  and  towards  the  west  by  the  east  extreme  of 
the  Bee  du  Morsouin,  or  the  Porpoise  snout ;  these  points  bear  from  each 
other  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  1}  leagues.  To  anchor  in  this  bay  you  keep 
oniRhird  nearer  the  Porpoise  snout  than  you  do  the  other  point,  ranging 
along  the  peninsula  of  the  snout,  and  come  into  from  8  to  1 0  fathoms  ;  you 
have  a  great  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  which  is  of  great 
extent,  but  there  are  several  weedy  shoals,  which  ought  to  prevent  your 
going  in  without  a  pilot  who  is  well  acquainted. 

The  north  point  of  the  Porpoise  snout,  and  the  north  part  of  Grand 
Caymite  island,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  and  £.  S.  E.  and  are  distant  44  leagues. 

The  coast  west  of  the  peninsula  of  the  snout,  bends  in  to  the  south, 
and  forms  a  bight  of  2  leagues  ;  then  rounding  out  a  little  it  runs  W.  N. 
VV.  10  leagues,  as  far  as  Jeremy.  This  bight,  and  Great  Caymite  island, 
form  a  large  bay,  named  Caymite  bay,  where  there  is  a  very  good  anchor- 
ace  for  all  sorts  of  vessels.  You  may  come  to  it  without  a  pilot,  and  an- 
chor under  the  island,  in  what  depth  you  choose.  You  may  also  proceed 
to  Flamand's  bay,  near  the  peninsula,  ranging  along  the  peninsula  side, 
and  anchor  opposite  a  sandy  beach,  in  what  depth  you  please. 

The  bay  of  Cay  mites  presents  several  very  fine  anchorages,  very  easy 
to  come  at,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lead  alone,  but  there  is  not  a  good 
passage  between  the  Grand  Caymite  and  the  shore  :  and  you  will  not  find 
more  than  13  feet  water  upon  the  white  shoals  of  the  Little  Caymite,  or 
of  Foucaua  Islot ;  and  then  there  are  several  coral  rocks  which  rise  with- 
in 2  or  :i  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  no  vessel,  but  very  small 
ones,  ever  attempt  it  without  a  pilot.  These  white  shoals  extend  3 
leagues  W.  S.  \V.  off  the  Grand  Caymite. 

From  the  north  part  of  the  Grand  Caymite  to  Salt  river  point,  which  it 
1  \  leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  point  Jeremy,  is  9£  leagues  ;  this  Salt  riverpoint 
is  the  northernmost  of  all  from  Port  au  Prince  ;  under  point  Jeremy  is  the 
village  of  that  name,  whose  anchorage  is  very  Small  and  not  proper  for 
large  ships  ;  schooners  and  small  vessels  may  anchor  within  the  reef,  hut 
no  ship  which  draws  upwards  of  12  or  14  feet  should  ever  anchor  here, 
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except  in  case  of  necessity  ;  there  is  no  shelter  for  her ;  in  short,  it  is  a 
bad  anchorage,  and  which  you  must  avoid  during  the  north  winds. 

From  Salt  river  point  to  Cape  Dona  Maria,  the  coast  runs  W.  by  S.  5° 
S.  4£  leagues. 

All  this  shore  is  safe  and  bold  within  {  league  ;  it  does  not  present  any 
shelter,  though,  in  case  of  necessity,  you  might  anchor  in  Clair  bay,  which 
is  1|  leagues  from  Salt  river.  This  bay,  or  rather  cove,  is  so  very  small, 
that  2  ships,  100  feet  long,  would  be  puzzled  to  swing  clear  of  each  other ; 
it  can  only  serve  as  a  shelter  to  very  small  vessels,  and  is  easily  discover- 
ed by  keeping  along  shore. 

As  soon  as  you  descry  Cape  Dona  Maria  by  the  false  cape  of  that  name, 
and  are  £  league  distant  from  it,  you  will  strike  soundings  from  15  to  18 
fathoms,  and  you  may  range  along  this  cape  at  £  league  distance,  in  from 
8  to  12  fathoms,  weedy  bottom. 

Should  you  want  to  anchor  in  Dona  Maria  bay,  you  must  keep  the 
shore  on  board,  steering  about  S.  £.  the  winds  being  generally  against, 
and  with  your  lead  you  come  to  an  anchor  W  N.  W.  off  a  large  white 
tapion,  or  hillock,  on  which  stands  a  battery,  and  within  a  musket  shot  of 
which  you  will  find  5  fathoms.  There  is  bottom  all  over  this  bay  ;  a  mile 
from  the  shore  you  will  have  from  4  to  (t  fathoms,  and  at  2  miles  from  6 
to  10.  You  are  sheltered  from  the  winds  between  the  N.  and  S.  passing 
by  the  E.  notwithstanding  which,  ships  that  lie  in  8  or  10  fathoms  will 
swell,  if  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  without. 

From  Cape  Dona  Maria  the  coast  runs  S.  by  W.  £  W.  5  leagues  to  Point 
des  Irois,  and  forms,  at  that  distance,  several  bays  and  coves,  where  ves- 
sels may  anchor.  There  are  no  shoals,  and  the  ground  increases  to  the 
shore. 

To  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  Dona  Maria,  2£  leagues  distance,  and  about 
half  a  league  off  Minister's  point,  are  some  rocks,  called  the  Whale  ;  these 
rocks  are  above  water,  and  surrounded  with  a  white  shoal  which  does 
not  extend  more  than  half  a  cable's  length  from  them,  and  on  which  are 
four  fathoms  ;  a  ship  can  sail  between  it  and  the  shore  ;  in  the  mid-chan- 
nel she  will  have  6  fathoms,  and  may  go  as  close  as  she  pleases  to  take 
them  on  the  off  side  ;  the  sea  always  breaks  on  this  shoal. 

One  league  and  a  half  from  the  Whale  lies  Joseph's  islot,  where  a  con- 
voy might  anchor  ;  the  anchorage  is  very  good  and  easy  ;  and  large  ships 
anchor  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  islot 

All  along  this  W.  part  of  the  coast,  you  have  ground  two  leagues  from 
the  shore  :  the  depth  gradually  increasing  as  you  leave  the  land,  so  that 
in  general  you  will  find  4  or  6  fathoms,  at  1  mile  distance  ;  10  or  12  at  2 
miles  ;  and  regularly  from  15  to  17,  at  3  miles  ;  when  you  get  into  30 
fathoms,  you  will  lose  soundings  suddenly. 

Point  des  Irois,  or  Irish  point,  as  the  English  sailors  call  it,  is  the  wes- 
ternmost point  of  St.  Domingo  island  ;  it  is  not  very  high,  though  remark- 
able from  a  small  hummock  on  its  extremity,  which  appears  detached 
from  the  coast,  and  makes  like  an  island  ;  thiB  point  forms  the  north  part 
of  Bay  des  Irois,  or  Irish  bay;  you  may  range  very  close  to  the  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bay,  there  being  from  9  to  18  fathoms  touching  the 
shore. 

The  anchorage  is  to  the  N.  W.  of  a  Black  rock,  which  is  seen  a  little 
way  to  the  southward  of  the  town  ;  it  is  in  from  9  to  10  fathoms,  shelly. 
You  may  anchor  likewise  to  the  southward  of  the  rocky  islot,  N.  N.  W. 
of  a  small  hummock  toward  the  middle  of  the  bay  ;  the  depth  is  herefrom 
8  to  9  fathoms,  sand  and  muddy  ground, 
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The  bay  is  exposed  to  southerly  winds ;  there  is  always  a  great  sea 
within,  and  the  debarcadaire  is  of  course  a  bad  one.  It  is  situated  in  the 
eddy  of  the  currents,  which  set  to  the  northward  on  the  W.  side,  and  to 
the  S.  E.  on  the  £.  coast.  Besides,  the  sea  in  the  offing  is  alternately 
agitated  with  violence  by  the  N.  E.  and  E.  breezes  which  prevail  on  the 
west  coast,  and  by  the  S.  E.  winds  that  blow  on  the  S.  coast.  Irish  bay  is 
terminated  to  the  S.  by  Cape  Carcasse,  which,  with  Fool's  Cape,  forms  a 
large  roundish  point,  whose  end  is  at  Cape  Tiberon. 

These  three  capes  seen  at  a  distance,  form  but  one,  which  is  called 
Cape  Tiberon,  and  is  very  easily  known  by  its  form  and  height.  It  is  a 
large  mountain,  very  lofty,  whose  top  is  rounded  like  the  back  of  a  dosser, 
and  comes  gradually  down  towards  the  sea. 

Cape  Tiberon,  properly  speaking,  is  4  miles  S.  30°  E.  of  Irish  point, 
and  forms  the  entrance  of  Tiberon  bay,  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  it. 
You  will  get  no  ground  at  50  fathoms,  2  cables1  length  from  the  coast, 
between  Cape  Carcasse  and  very  near  Cape  Tiberon  ;  but  off  tbc  latter, 
at  that  distance,  you  will  have  from  24  to  30  fathoms,  and  a  little  further 
out  quickly  lose  souudings. 

Tiberon  bay  is  sheltered  on  the  E.  and  partly  on  the  S.  by  Point  Bur- 
gos, off  which  runs  a  reef  a  cable's  length  out ;  you  anchor  to  the  north- 
ward of  this  point  £  league  from  the  town,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  oozy  bottom  ; 
in  most  parts  of  the  bay  the  ground  is  clear  and  good,  if  you  do  not  ap- 
proach too  near  Point  Burgos,  where  the  bottom  is  rocky.  You  have  no- 
thing to  fear  here  but  southerly  winds  ;  and  small  vessels  can  get  so  close 
to  the  shore,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  as  to  make  Point  Burgos  shelter  them  ; 
with  all  other  winds  the  water  is  smooth,  the  landing  place  is  very  easy  ; 
and  ships  may  with  great  facility  get  excellent  water. 

From  Cape  Tiberon  to  Point  Burgos  i»  a  short  league  ;  they  bear  from 
each  other  E.  S.  E.  5°  S.  and  W.  N.  W.  5°  N. 

From  Point  Burgos  to  a  low  point  called  Old  Boucand,  the  coast  runs 
E.  S.  E.  5°  S.  4  miles.  This  shore  is  not  so  safe  as  the  other  part  of  the 
coast,  as  there  are  some  white  shoals  and  breakers  off  Aigenettes  point, 
but  which  do  not  extend  more  than  half  a  league  at  most. 

From  Old  Boucand  point,  the  coast  runs  to  the  N.  E.  1 J  leagues,  and 
then  rounds  to  form  what  is  called  Le  Fond  des  Anglois,  the  English  bot- 
tom ;  all  this  part  is  safe,  but  does  not  offer  any  good  anchorage  ;  indeed  a 
ship  may  anchor  very  near  the  land,  but  will  every  where  be  exposed  to 
the  sea  breezes. 

From  the  Fond  des  Anglois,  the  coast  begins  to  run  to  the  E.  S.  E.  4 
miles  to  a  large  hummock  called  Les  Cherdonniers,  and  which  is  very  re- 
markable  at  a  distance  ;  then  after  having  formed  a  bight  of  half  a  league 
it  goes  S.  S.  E.  6i  leagues  to  a  point  called  Point  Gravios,  forming  in  that 
space  several  little  coves,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  anchorages.  The 
only  one  of  tolerable  size  is  Port  Salute,  which  is  N.  N.  W.  of  Point 
Gravios. 

Point  Gravios  is  low  and  difficult  to  distinguish,  people  often  confound- 
ing it  with  that  of  Port  Salute.  From  it  the  coast  is  not  very  high,  and 
runs  E.  2°  N.  3  leagues  to  Point  Aboocou,  which  is  low  at  its  extremity, 
though  it  rises  a  little  in  shore  ;  this  is  formed  by  two  points  of  reefs, 
stretching  {  of  a  league  into  the  sea.  You  may  pass  without  fear  at  half 
a  league  distance,  and  will  have  no  ground  at  40  fathoms.  At  this  point 
begins  the  Bay  of  Aux  Cayes.  The  coast,  after  having  doubled  Aboucou, 
runs  to  the  N.  N.  W.  then  to  the  N.  W.  and  afterwards  rounds  towards 
the  E.  till  you  come  to  the  town  of  Aux  Cayes,  which  bears  from  Aboocou 
N.  by  E.  2°  E.  3*  leagues. 
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The  S.  W.  point  of  the  la  Vache,  forms  the  east  side  or  the  entrance 
of  this  great  bay  ;  it  bears  E.  by  N.  from  Point  Aboucou  7  miles.  In  the 
mid-channel  between  Aboucou,  and  the  west  side  of  la  Vache,  you  will 
have  $5  fathoms,  which  depth  decreases  as  you  approach  the  island.  Off 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  white  ground,  on  which  you  will 
have  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  1 J  mile  from  the  shore,  rocky  ;  but  as  you  ap- 
proach Diamant  point,  you  will  not  find  the  white  ground  more  than  £ 
league,  and  the  bottom  is  good  in  6  and  7  fathoms.  When  you  bring  Dia- 
mant point  to  bear  East  you  will  have  soundings  all  the  way  across. 
There  is  good  anchorage  to  the  westward  of  Diamant  point,  or  further  to 
the  northward  of  it,  opposite  a  sandy  cove,  from  6  to  7  fathoms  muddy 
sand. 

To  go  into  Aux  Cayes,  you  range  along  the  N.  W.  point  of  la  Vache, 
in  6  fathoms  water ;  and  you  steer  nearly  N.  by  E.  to  make  on  your 
starboard  hand  the  white  hummocks  of  Cavailloo.  You  will  then  leaye 
on  the  larboard  hand  a  large  reef,  surrounded  with  a  white  sboal,  which 
takes  up  almost  all  the  middle  of  the  bay.  When  you  have  brought  the 
towii  to  bear  N.  W.  {  W.  you  must  haul  up  two  points  to  windward  of 
the  town,  standing  towards  the  Company's  islot,  where  you  may  anchor 
if  you  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  road ;  if  you  do,  you  shorten  sail  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  wait  for  a  pilot.  The  channel  is  f  of  a  cable  in 
breadth.  Ships  drawing  more  than  13  feet  water  cannot  go  in  ;  those  of 
15  and  17  feet  water  always  anchor  at  Chateaudin,  £  a  league  to  the 
westward,  and  which  is  separated  by  shoals  from  the  port. 

To  anchor  in  the  Road  of  Chateaudin  (coming  from  the  mooring  of  la 
Vache)  W.  or  W.  N.  W.  off  Diamant  point,  in  8  or  11  fathoms,  you  must 
steer  directly  forTorbec,  which  is  a  small  town  very  easily  distinguished 
in  the  cod  of  the  bay;  this  track  will  be  about  N.  W.  When  you  are 
within  about  two  miles  of  the  shore,  you  will  discover  a  little  white  flag, 
which  is  on  a  shoal ;  you  double  it  to  the  westward  at  about  half  a  cable's 
length,  leaving  it  on  the  starboard  hand,  when  you  have  brought  it  tobear 
south,  you  steer  along  the  coast  for  the  road  of  Chateaudin,  and  anchor  in 
6  or  7  fathoms,  mud.  In  all  this  passage,  if  you  keep  the  proper  chan- 
nel, you  cannot  have  less  than  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  and  often  12  and  16, 
muddy  ground. 

The  Isle  la  Vache  is  3  leagues  in  the  greatest  length,  and  its  breadth  not 
more  than  one  ;  it  is  hilly,  and  at  the  distance  of  6  or  7  leagues,  appears 
like  a  heap  of  small  islands.  From  the  N.  W.  point,  in  going  to  that  of 
the  S.  W.  the  coast  is  safe,  the  water  shoaling  gradually  as  you  come  near 
the  land.  Off  the  8.  W.  end  is  the  white  shoal  already  mentioned,  to 
which  ships  coming  from  the  eastward  must  give  a  birth.  The  south 
side  is  bold  :  and  along  a  whole  length,  a  reef  runs  at  a  cable's  length  dis- 
tance, to  the  east  point  of  which  is  a  white  shoal  extending  to  another 
reef,  lying  off  the  Point  of  la  Folle,  to  the  northward. 

From  the  Point  of  La  Folle,  to  the  N.  W.  point  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island  there  is  a  chain  of  shoals  and  islands,  amongst  which  are  some 
narrow  passages. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  bay  of  Feret,  where  there  is  a 
very  good  anchorage  ;  but  you  must  be  exceedingly  well  acquainted  be- 
fore you  can  attempt  it,  as  you  will  in  many  places  find  only  2  and  3  fa- 
thoms, if  you  are  not  in  the  channel. 


The  northernmost  of  these  islands,  Caye  de  PEao,  or  Water  key,  is 
easily  known  by  a  large  tuft  of  large  trees,  one  of  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  rest ;  this  island  is  bold. 
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At  some  distance  from  it,  on  the  north  side,  there  is  a  good  anchorage 
from  15  to  30  fathoms. 

From  Aux  Cayes,  the  coast  runs  a  league  E.  N.  E.  as  far  as  the  Tapiou , 
or  hummock  of  Cavaillon,  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay*ofthat 
name  ;  half  way  between  is  the  Company's  island,  where  you  anchor  if 
you  do  not  choose  to  go  into  the  harbour  of  Aux  Cayes. 

You  must  not  go  too  close  to  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Tapions  of  Cavaillon, 
as  there  is  a  shoal  with  only  six  feet  water  on  it,  called  La  Mouton,  (the 
Sheep  ;)  it  lies  8.  E.  from  the  east  point  of  the  Tapion,  abont  J  a  mile  ; 
and  there  are  8  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore. 

Cavaillon  bay  is  pretty  spacious,  though  the  anchorage  is  of  very  little 
extent ;  the  coast  on  the  west  is  too  steep,  and  the  bottom  full  of  rocks. 
You  must  come  to  an  anchor  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  a  coast 
covered  with  mangroves  ;  approach  it  without  fear,  the  bottom  being 
clear  :  and  you  have  five  fathoms  close  to  the  shore.  In  this  bay  you 
are  sheltered  from  the  sea  breezes,  by  the  east  point  of  an  island,  which 
leaves  a  passage  between  the  mangroves  into  the  Bay  des  Flamands. 

The  Bay  des  Flamands,  or  Flemish  bay,  which  lies  }  league  from  Ca- 
vaillon bay,  runs  into  the  land  toward  the  N.  E.  Its  entrance  and  shores 
are  clear  and  bold,  and  it  is  the  place  where  ships  lie  up  in  the  hurricane 
months ;  there  is  a  good  careening  place,  and  you  may  anchor  any  where 
in  the  bay. 

From  this  bay  the  coast  runs  E.  by  N.  2  miles,  as  far  as  the  Great  Bay 
of  Messe,  where  the  anchorage  is  good  all  over,  but  you  are  no  way  shel- 
tered from  the  southerly  wind,  as  the  entrance  opens  to  the  southward, 
and  is  very  broad. 

The  coast  continues  its  direction  to  the  E.  by  N.  as  far  as  Point  Pascal ; 
half  way  towards  it  is  the  Little  bay  of  Messe,  in  which  you  may  like- 
wise anchor,  but  are  not  even  sheltered  from  the  sea  breeze.  Off  the 
great  bay  of  Messe,  is  a  shoal  that  lies  like  a  bar  across  the  bay,  and  ex- 
tends opposite  the  point  which  is  to  the  westward  of  the  Little  bay  of 
Messe.  This  shoal  in  some  places  has  not  more  than  from  15  to  18  feet 
water  ;  it  is  very  narrow,  and  leaves  a  passage  of  ^  of  a  league  between 
it  and  the  coast ;  it  does  not  extend  to  the  southward  more  than  £  a  league 
from  the  shore.  If  you  want  to  go  into  the  Great  bay,  and  your  ship 
draws  more  than  1 5  feet,  you  must  keep  close  to  the  shore  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  ranging  by  Point  Paulin,  which  forms  the  west  entrance 
of  the  bay;  fhe  beginning  of  the  bank  is  north  and  south  of  Point  St. 
Kemi,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 

Point  Pascal  is  steep,  and  of  a  white  colour;  it  forms,  with  a  little 
island  that  lies  to  the  eastward  about  half  a  league,  the  principal  entrance 
of  St.  Louis  bay.  This  island  is  called  Orange  key.  You  see  it  from  the 
entrance  of  Aux  Cayes,  which  is  4  leagues  distant  ;  it  is  then  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  shore  S.  of  the  bay  of  Messe. 

From  Point  Pascal  the  coast  runs  N.  N.  E.  one  mile,  as  far  as  Point 
Vigie,  from  whence  you  discover  the  whole  bay  of  St.  Louis,  which 
is  shut  in,  in  the  east,  by  Cape  Bonite,  that  bears  from  point  Vagie  N. 
E.  I  E.  i  miles. 

l  o  anchor  in  St.  Louis  bay,  you  range  along  Point  Pascal,  then  Point 
Vigie,  and  along  the  west  coast  in  8  or  10  fathoms  ;  the  anchorage  is  west 
of  the  Old  fort,  about  J  mile  from  the  shore,  in  such  a  situation  that  you 
can  see  the  town  between  the  Old  fort  and  the  shore  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay.  The  Old  fort  is  built  upon  an  islot  of  rocks,  from  which  there  is  a 
passage  towards  the  shore  in  6  fathoms,  to  the  anchorage  before  the  town, 
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where  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  5  fathoms.  South  by  east  of  the 
Old  fort,  I  of  a  league,  aud  west  of  Cape  Bonite,  the  same  distance,  is  the 
shoal  called  La  Moutoo,  and  there  is  a  good  passage  between  it  and  the 
shore,  or  the  Old  fort ;  the  depth  is  less  considerable,  however,  than  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay.  You  may  go  between  Orange  key  and  that 
shope,  in  deep  water,  and  then  you  will  meet  with  a  small  island,  called 
Rat  key,  between  which  and  Orange  key  you  may  pass,  or  between  the 
shore  and  both  ;  but  those  passages  are  not  large.  There  are  shoals  off 
the  shore,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  closer  to  the  two  islands 
than  the  shore. 

One  league  and  a  half  distant  E.  by  N.  of  Orange  key,  is  Moustique 
key  ;  this  island  is  clear  of  shoals  except  very  close  ;  you  may  pass  with- 
out or  within  it ;  on  the  N.  side  of  it,  one  eighth  of  a  league  from  the 
shore,  you  will  have  10  fathoms.  If  you  sail  within  shore,  you  must  not 
keep  too  close  to  the  St.  Domingo  coast,  as  there  is  an  island  between 
Cape  Bonite  and  Cape  St.  George.  You  will  find  no  other  shoal  till  you 
meet  the  Trompeuse,  which  lies  4  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Cape  St.  George, 
off  which  is  a  shoal  called  La  Teigneuse,  and  running  out  from  it  about  a 
mile.  North  of  Moustique  key  is  Cape  St.  George,  which  you  may  ap- 
proach ;  and  N.  of  a  key  called  Caye  a  Ramiers,  or  Wood  Pigeon's  key, 
which  bears  E.  by  N.  2  miles  from  Moustique  key.  It  is  known  by  a 
white  hummock,  rather  steep,  and  seen  at  some  distance;  there  is  a 
deep  passage  between  it  and  Moustique  key,  by  which  you  go  ioto^the 
Great  bay  of  Aquin.  S.  of  Caye  a  Ramie  rs  lies  a  shoal,  which  extends 
half  a  league,  and  has  only  3  fathoms  in  the  middle.  E.  of  the  same  key 
is  a  small  island,  called  L'Anguille,  (the  Eel)  and  to  theN.  E.  is  another 
called  La  Regale  ;  the  three  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  are 
nearly  half  a  league. 

To  the  E.  N.  E.  J  of  a  league  from  Caye  a  Ramiers,  is  the  Great  key 
of  Aquin,  which  is  an  island  of  a  tolerable  height,  upon  which  are  two 
white  hummocks,  very  remarkable.  This  island  runs  to  the  E.  by  N. 
being  %  of  a  league  long,  and  £  league  broad,  and  bold  on  the  S.  side. 
You  must  take  care  of  the  white  shoals  of  the  Eel,  which  is  S.  of  the  W. 
point,  so  that  it  does  not  leave  a  passage  between  Caye  a  Ramiers,  and 
the  Great  key  of  Aquin,  for  vessels  that  draw  more  than  12  or  15  feet 
water. 

East  of  the  Isle  of  Aquin  is  a  white  insulated  rock,  at  a  short  £  league 
distance,  which  is  called  the  Diamond.  East  of  it,  at  two  cables'  length 
on  the  St.  Domingo  shore,  is  the  point  of  Morne  Rouge,  or  Red  hum- 
mock ;  so  that  the  E.  point'  of  Aquin,  Diamond  rock,  and  the  point  of 
Morne  Rouge,  form  the  two  passages  into  the  bay.  All  these  shores  and 
islands  are  bold ;  you  will  find  in  the  Morne  Rouge  passages,  5  and  6  fa- 
thoms, and  between  the  Great  key  of  Aquin,  and  the  Diamond,  6,  7,  and 
8.  The  bay  is  very  extensive,  and  trenches  a  great  way  inland,  though 
the  water  is  very  shallow  ;  anchoring  in  3  fathoms,  you  will  be  a  long  way 
from  the  land. 

Another  passage  into  the  bay  is  between  Caye  a  Ramiers  and  the  Mous- 
tique key  ;  you  then  steer  E.  N.  E.  to  come  into  the  mid-channel  between 
the  shore  and  the  islot ;  when  you  have  doubled  Caye  a  Ramiers  you 
will  see  La  Resale,  which  is  a  very  low  sandy  islot,  and  leave  it  on  the 
starboard  hand,  keeping  in  the  mid-channel  between  it  and  the  shore  ; 
then  you  haul  up  for  the  Great  key  of  Aquin  as  much  as  the  wind  will  let 
you,  and  anchor  to  the  N.  of  the  Great  key,  in  6  or  7  fathoms  :  but  you 
maJ>  if  you  choose,  go  further  in. 
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The  point  of  Morne  Rouge  is  very  easily  known  at  a  distance,  by  three 
white  hammocks,  which  are  very  high  ;  they  arc  called  the  Tapions  of 
Aquin,  and  form  together  a  huge  cape,  under  which  is  an  anchorage  in  10 
or  12  fathoms,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  land.  This  bottom  continues 
as  far  as  the  little  bay  Des  Flamands,  or  Little  Flamingo  bay,  which  is  W. 
N.  W.  3  degrees  W.  one  and  a  quarter  league  from  the  Tapions  of 
Aquin. 

You  must  observe  that  from  Point  Pascal  all  the  capes  are  cut  out,  as  it 
were,  and  steep,  and  front  the  S.  and  S.  £.  and  as  on  all  this  shore,  the 
land  is  white,  you  see  a  great  many  white  hummocks  ;  Aquin  key  has  two, 
but  the  highest  and  easternmost  are  those  of  the  Morne  Rouge,  and,  with 
a  little  attention,  it  will  be  impossible  to  mistake  them.  From  the  point 
of  Morne  Rouge,  or  the  hummocks  of  Aquin,  the  coast,  after  having 
trenched  in  a  little  to  the  northward,  to  form  the  small  bay  Des  Flamands, 
runs  9  leagues  Ei  J  S.  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Bayenette.  All  the  shore 
is  bold  and  free  from  danger,  but  does  not  offer  any  bay  or  anchorage, 
which  would  shelter  you  from  the  common  breeze.  Two  leagues  and  a 
half  before  you  come  to  Cape  Bayenette,  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of 
water  off  the  shore,  which  is  iron  bound. 

Cape  Bayenette  is  known  by  the  white  hummocks  which  are  at  its  ex- 
tremity, and  form  the  entrance  of  a  large  bay  of  the  same  name,  that  fa- 
ces the  S.  E.  It  is  supposed  to  take  this  name,  Bayenette,  (i.  e.  Clear 
bay,)  from  the  great  depth  of  water  found  all  over  it,  and  its  being  entire* 
ly  clear  of  shoals  ;  you  are  here  very  little,  if  at  all  sheltered,  and  roust 
anchor  on  the  N.  side  of  it,  pretty  close  to  the  shore.  This  bay  trench- 
es  in  a  league  to  the  northward,  after  which  the  shore  again  runs  to  the 
E.  ]  S.  5  leagues,  as  far  as  Cape  Jacquemel,  which  is  high  and  steepK 
and  makes  the  W.  entrance  of  Jacquemel  bay.  From  this  cape  the  coast 
runs  W.  N.  W.  as  far  as  Redoubt  point,  which  is  well  in  the  bay  ;  in 
all  this  extent  no  ground  is  to  be  found  :  the  other  entrance  is  Cape  Mare* 
ehauX.  When  you  are  between  these  tivo  points,  and  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bay,  you  will  see  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  reef  which  you  must 
double  to  the  N.  N.  W.  leaving  in  on  the  starboard  side,  you  anchor  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore,  which  you  must  keep  pretty  close  to,  otherwise 
you  will  have  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  anchorage  for  large  ships  is 
E.  of  a  white  hummock,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  W.  of  the  great 
reef  Cape  Marc  ha  ax  bears  N.  N.  E.  a  small  league  from  Cape  Jac- 
quemel. 

From  Cape  MarechauX  the  land  trenches  in  a  little  to  the  northward, 
and  rounds  out  again  to  Cape  Morne  Rouge,  which  is  seen  at  a  distance, 
and  is  known  by  white  hummocks.  It  bears  E.  10°  N.  20  miles  from 
Jacquemel.  The  coast  in  all  this  space  forms  several  little  coves,  where 
small  vessels  may  anchor,  but  in  none  of  them  Will  they  be  sheltered  any 
way. 

One  league  and  a  lialf  E.  of  Morrie  Rougfe,  is  Safetroo,  or  Fool  hole, 
where  you  find  a  good  anchorage  for  ships  which  do  not  draw  more  than 
16  feet ;  larger  vessels  may  likewise  anchor  thefe,  but  they  must  lie  far- 
ther out,  where  the  ground  is  ddt  so  good*. 

From  Morne  Rouge  tire  coast  trenches  fh  a  littte  to  the  northward, 
then  out  again,  running  to  tire  E.  S.  E.  as  far  tts  the  Anses  a  Petres, 
or  Petres  cove,  which  is  the  last  French  setflemeW  on  the  S.  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. All  this  part  of  the  ctfest  is  very  safe,  and  you  may  approach 
without  fear. 
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There  is  good  anchorage  at  the  Arises  a  Petres,  which  it  very  easy  to 
come  at :  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  running  in,  as  at  two  miles  distance 
from  the  shore  the  water  is  very  deep.  All  this  shore  appears  white, 
and  the  coast  is  chalky.  You  may  anchor  either  before  the  plain  of  An- 
ses  a  Petres,  or  south  of  a  small  cape,  which  is  before  the  mouth  of  a  ri- 
ver, and  considerable  enough  to  be  easily  distinguished ;  the  water  is 
smooth,  and  you  are  well  sheltered  in  6  or  8  fathoms,  good  ground,  or  in 

4  fathoms  farther  in  shore. 

From  this  anchorage  the  coast  begins  to  run  to  the  southward,  trench- 
ing in  to  the  eastward  one  league,  to  form  a  cove,  called  Bottomless  cove. 
It  runs  afterwards  S.  by  W.  as  far  as  the  False  cape  (Cape  Lopez)  which 
bears  E.  by  S.  £  S.  32  leagues  from  Morne  Rouge,  and  20  leagues  £.  S. 
E.  from  Jacquemel.  From  Cape  Lopes  the  coast  runs  E.  S.  E.  6 
leagues,  as  far  as.Cape  Beata,  and  then  N.  E.  £  N.  and  N.  N.  E.  to  form 
the  Great  bay  of  Neyba.  South  of  Cape  Lopez  4  leagues,  is  an  islot 
called  the  Frailes. 

To  the  S.  S.  E.  at  the  same  distance  is  another  islot,  called  Altavela. 
safe  and  bold  too,  and  south  of  Cape  Beata,  is  Beata  island,  whose  length 
is  one  league  N.  and  S.  and  its  breadth  E.  and  W.  two  miles.  There  is  a 
breaker  off  the  N.  by  E.  part  of  it,  that  runs  towards  Cape  Beata,  at 
whose  extremity  is  a  white  shoal,  which  very  much  narrows  the  passage 
between  Beata  and  the  shore  ;  you  have  but  3  fathoms  water  in  the 
passage  with  a  tolerable  anchorage  to  the  westward  of  Beata,  between  it 
and  the  shore  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  grassy  ground. 

You  may  generally  see  the  bottom,  near  all  these  islands  ;  but  the  wa- 
ter is  very  deep  near  the  shore  of  St.  Domingo.  This  part  of  the  coast, 
which  projects  towards  the  south  from  the  sea  shore  to  Cape  Mengon,  as 
far  as  3  leagues  N.  and  as  far  as  the  sea  towards  the  E.  and  W.  is  a  flat  of 
white  and  hard  rocks,  in  which  you  see  large  holes  and  breakings, 
and  which  is  about  40  feet  high  ;  nothing  grows  there  but  some  prickly 
pears. 

When  you  come  from  the  southward  or  eastward,  and  are  bound  to  the 
N.  side  of  St.  Domingo,  you  must  make  the  islands  of  Mona  and  Monica, 
which  are  two  small  islands  situated  in  the  passage  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  island  of  St.  Dommgo  ;  they  are  both  clear  and  safe,  and  you 
may  go  within  two  miles  Of  either  of  them  ;  and  there  is  even  an  anchor- 
age to  the  leeward  of  Mona,  half  a  league  from  it,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sand 
and  weeds  ;  having  then  the  N.  W.  fwrint  of  Mona  N.  by  E.  2  miles,  the 
S.  W.  point  (off  which  is  a  small  reef)  S.  E.  J  E.  and  Monica  N.  by  W. 
Yon  pasB  to  tne  westward  of  Mona,  and  when  you  have  brought  it  to 
bear  E.  S.  E.  3  or  4  leagues,  you  will  perceive  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo. 
AH  this  S.  £.  pert  is  very  low.,  and  in  the  channel  the  current,  which  sets 
to  the  northward, «  very  perceivable.  There  is  a  reef  close  to  the  shore 
which  boats  must  pick  a  passage  through. 

The  point  of  St.  Domingo  nearest  Mona  is  Cape  Espado,  a  low  point 
encompassed  with  a  reef  and  a  whitegrOStod ;  ift  l>ears  from  Mona  nearly 
W.  N.  W.  10  T>i  1 1  leagues.  Fftttk  Ctfpe  Espado  the  coast  runs  N.  by 
E.  5  leagues,  as  far  as  Gape  Enganno  ;  this  is  a  small  flat  point,  otf  which 
stretches  a  reef  to  the  N.  E.  2  miles.  When  you  are  abreast  of  it,  you 
lose  sight  of  the  islands  of  Mona  and  Monica. 

W.  by  S.  |  S.  from  Cape  Espado,  2  leagues  distant,  lies  the  east  end 
of  Soan  island.   This  island  extends  E.  and  W.  15  miles,  and  N.  and  S. 

5  miles,  covered  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  a  white  shoal  project- 
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ing  about  2  miles.  Should  you  come  off  the  west  end  of  Soan  island,  and 
wish  to  anchor  under  St.  Catharines,  you  must  steer  W.  by  N.  until  you 
see  the  island,  and  in  doubling  the  west  point  (which  is  low  and  rocky) 
you  may  approach  within  a  ship's  length,  when  you  will  see  the  bottom, 
and  when  you  are  abreast  of  the  Sandy  bay  anchor  in  what  water  you 
please.  The  ground  is  good  and  clear  ;  but,  should  you  wish  to  anchor 
between  the  island  and  the  main,  you  will  have  14  or  15  fathoms. 

There  is  a  white  sandy  spit  runs  out  a  little  way  from  the  N.  £.  end, 
but  it  is  always  seen  by  the  white  water. 

From  Cape  Enganno  the  coast  runs  N.  W.  J  N.  14  leagues  ;  it  is  low 
to  within  3  leagues  S.  of  Cape  Raphael,  where  it  begins  to  rise  a  little 
till  you  come  to  Cape  Raphael  itself,  which  is  of  a  middling  height,  and 
appears  at  a  distance  like  an  island  ;  it  is  easily  known  by  a  round  moun- 
•  tain  seen  inland,  and  not  unlike  a  sugar-loaf. 

From  Cape  Raphael  the  coast  runs  W.  by  N.  and  then  W.  to  form  the 
Great  bay  of  Safnana,  which  is  shut  to  the  N.  W.  by  Point  a  G raping,  or 
Grapels  point,  2  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  Samana,  which  is  about 
6  leagues  N.  W.  |  VV.  of  Cape  Raphael. 

To  anchor  at  Sa,ruina,  after  you  are  round  Cape  Raphael,  steer  for  Sa- 
mana, and  being  about  9  miles  off  shore  you  will  see  white  water — steer 
on  until  you  are  4  miles  from  Samana,  then  steer  to  the  northward  until 
you  see  Bannister's  key,  by  which  time  you  will  have  soundings  in  7,  6, 
and  5 j  fattioms,  green  grassy  bottom,  and  the  nearer  you  approach  Ban- 
nister's key  the  more  will  the  water  deepen.  Keeping  the  north  shore 
on  board  when  abreast  of  Bannister's  key  and  Busky  (which  is  a  rock 
very  bushy)  you  will  have  good  anchorage  in  14  or  15  fathoms. 

The  coast  of  St  Domingo  trenches  a  little  to  the  northward  towards  St. 
Catharine's  island,  distant  from  Soan  8  leagues. 

The  coast  continues  to  run  towards  the  W.  some  degrees  N.  to  the  ri- 
ver of  St.  Domingo,  which  lies  16  leagues  from  the  island  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, 27  leagues  from  Cape  Espado,  and  21  leagues  from  the  W.  point  of 
Soan  island.  You  may  anchor  before  the  river  of  St.  Domingo,  pretty 
close  to  the  shore,  and  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  12  feet  water  may 
go  into  the  river. 

This  place,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domin- 
go, is  known  by  a  great  fort,  built  on  the  right  hand  bank  of  the  river 
Ozama,  upon  which  the  city  is  situated.  You  will  likewise  perceive  to 
the  westward  of  the  fort  a  large  savanna,  forming  an  amphitheatre,  which 
affords  a  delightful  prospest. 

From  St.  Domingo  the  coast  runs  W.  S.  W.  14  leagues,  as  far  as  the 
Point  des  Salies,  or  Salt  Pans  point ;  then  it  trenches  in  to  the  northward 
to  form  the  great  Bay  of  Neyba,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  large  river, 
whose  mouth  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  From  this  river  the  coast  runs 
south,  to  form  Cape  Beata,  which  is  W.  S.  W.  ±  S.  of  St.  Domingo,  32 
leagues  distant. 

In  sailing  from  St.  Domingo  to  Cape  Beata,  you  must  guard  against  the 
currents  which  run  to  the  eastward,  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  entrance 
of  Neyba  bay  are  setting  weekly  to  the  northward. 
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Observations  on  the  navigation  round  the  Gonave  Islands,  and 

in  the  Southern  Channel. 

The  most  dangerous  reefs  are  those  which  seem  to  be  joined  with  the 
land  of  the  Little  Gonave,  and  are  stretched  above  a  league  in  the  offing ; 
however,  they  lie  at  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  you  might  pass,  in 
an  urgent  case,  between  them  and  the  Little  Gonave,  even  with  a  ship  ; 
but  the  attempt  would  be  imprudent,  if  you  are  not  forced  to  do  it,  and 
have  not  the  wind  well  set  in,  as  the  currents  are  very  strong  and  irregu- 
lar, though  they  run  more  generally  to  N.  N.  E.  in  this  part,  and  between 
the  two  Gonaves. 

Small  vessels  drawing  8  or  9  feet  water,  may  find  a  good  anchorage  to 
the  west  of  the  Little  Gonave  ;  to  come  to  it  the  south  channel  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  north. 

The  N.  E.  point  of  the  Gonave,  called  Galet  point,  is  low  and  border- 
ed with  a  reef  which  stretches  along  the  east  coast,  coming  from  the  south, 
and  extends  a  little  more  than  1£  mile  opposite  the  place  called  Trou  a 
l'Eau,  or  Water  hole  :  within  is  a  white  ground,  where  you  find  from  4 
to  6  fathoms  water. 

To  sail  near  this  reef,  which  every  vessel  can  do,  that  draws  9  or  10 
feet,  you  must,  in  coming  from  the  east,  take  a  channel  which  is  opposite 
a  fisherman's  hut.  There  are  several  other  channels,  which  are  easily 
known  by  the  non-appearance  of  white  ground  ;  about  88  fathoms  within 
the  reef  you  may  range  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Galet  cove,  in  case  the 
wind  should  fail,  there  is  anchorage  every  where  ;  but  in  the  places  to  be 
preferred  are  Piron  cove,  Constantine's  hole,  and  especially  Galet  cove, 
which  is  very  convenient,  the  hold  is  good  and  the  reefs  shelter  you  from 
the  swell  of  the  sea. 

The  several  anchorages  on  the  N.  coast  for  boats  or  schooners  are 
L'Islet  a  Marc k,  Grand  Lagoon,  and  Bahama  channel,  where  you  are 
equally  sheltered  ;  the  remainder  of  the  coast  is  likewise  bordered 
with  reefs,  but  they  are  very  near  the  shore,  and  you  find  there  no 
anchorage. 

The  W.  part  is  an  iron  bound  coast,  along  which  you  may  range 
pretty  near,  but  it  is  not  so  from  the  S.  W.  point  to  Point-a-Retures, 
where  you  find  a  number  of  small  reefs  asunder,  and  almost  even  with 
the  water.  Several  small  vessels  may  anchor  in  that  part,  on  the  spot 
named  Les  Baleines,  or  the  Whales  ;  but  you  cannot  do  it  without  a  pilot 
well  acquainted. 

The  only  place  where  two  or  three  great  ships,  such  as  frigates,  could 
anchor,  is  La  Baie  du  Pare,  Park  bay,  which  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  Point 
Fantaque  ;  but  coming  into  it  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  several  reefs 
asunder,  which  are  never  seen,. 

The  reef  called  Rochelois  has  been  fatal  to  many  ships,  and 
still  much  feared  by  navigators  ;  it  lies  in  the  channel  which  separatee 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Gonave  from  that  of  St.  Domingo  ;  its  breadth  is  near 
2^  miles,  in  a  direction  N.  and  S.  nearly,  and  its  length  about  4  mile? 
from  E.  to  W. 

The  extent  of  the  rocks  which  are  toward  the  middle  of  this  reef,  is 
about  110  fathoms,  they  are  quite  uncovered  at  low  tide,  but  three  heads 
onlv  arc  perceived  at  high  water.  There  are  tw^o  other  shoals  of  very 
small  extent,  wbHi  are  dangerous,  having  only  2  fathoms  water.  They 
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lie  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  rocks  in  the  middle,  one  at  600  fathoms  distance, 
and  the  other  at  260.  There  may  be  some  dangers  on  the  Rochelpis, 
and  prudence  requires  that,  with  a  great  ship,  you  should  avoid  it  entire- 
ly ;  there  is  more  room  for  tacking  to  the  N.  of  that  reef  than  to  the 
southward  of  it.  You  are  only  to  keep  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  at 
least  from  the  Gonave,  if  you  pass  by  the  north  ;  whereas,  in  passing  by 
the  south,  you  may  range  along  the  St.  Domingo  coast,  which  if  safe  and 
clear  in  this  part. 

The  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  Rochelois,  is  18°  37  N. 


Imtructions  for  sailing  along  the  Coasts,  and  into  the  Harbours 
of  Jamaica,  Port  Royal,  and  its  Channels. 

An  experienced  navigator  observes,  M  in  running  for  Port  Royal  in  lat. 
17°  43',  long.  75°  41',  we  passed  over  a  bank  of  fine  white  sand  ;  our 
soundings  were  21,  21,  21,  21,  and  18  fathoms,  then  no  bottom  with  40 
fathoms.  It  extends  from  E.  to  W.  5  miles.  The  situation  by  the  ripple 
of  the  current,  on  the  east  and  west  edges  of  it,  seemed  to  be  north  and 
south,  but  what  length  I  am  not  able  to  judge." 

Being  off  Morant  point,  or  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  and  bound  to  Port 
Royal,  you  are  to  steer  down  3  or  4  miles  off  shore,  until  past  Morant 
bay  ;  as  the  coast  from  the  east  end  to  the  southward  of  Rocky  point,  is 
lined  with  a  reef  that  stretches  2  miles  at  sea,  and  part  of  which  reef  ge- 
nerally breaks. 

From  Rocky  point  to  the  westward,  the  coast  continues  rocky,  about 
one  mile  from  the  shore,  as  far  as  Morant  bay  ;  then  it  is  clear  till  you 
come  to  the  white  cliffs,  called  the  White  Horses,  off  which  there  are  some 
rocks  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

From  the  White  Horses  to  Yallah's  point,  the  distance  is  about  13 
miles  ;  in  running  it  down,  when  the  former  bears  N.  and  Yallah's  point 
W.  you  will  have  soundings,  and  frequently  see  the  bottom  in  7£,  8,  9, 
and  10  fathoms  ;  and  as  you  approach  Yallah's  point,  the  water  deepens 
till  you  lose  soundings. 

From  Yallah's  point  to  Cow  bay  point,  there  are  no  dangers ;  this 
point  is  low,  but  bold  too,  as  well  as  all  the  coast  to  the  westward,  as  far 
as  Plumb  point.  The  course  between  the  two*points  is  W.  by  N.  8  miles  ; 
but  if  you  nre  3  or  4  miles  from  Cow  bay  point,  you  must  steer  more  to 
the  northward. 

Plumb  point  is  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  Pallissadoes  ;  you  may  run  in 
boldly  for  it,  and  approach  its  extremity  within  half  a  cable's  length,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  fear  till  you  are  abreast  of  it,  and  off  the  Middle  ground. 
Between  this  and  Plumb  point  is  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  channel  into 
Port  Royal.  When  you  bring  Rock  fort  N.  by  E.  or  N.  N.  E.  ypu  will 
•*me  over  a  cross  ledge,  just  as  you  are  out,  and  in  with  the  leading 
mark,  which  is  the  magazine  on  the  highest  part  of  Salt  pond  hill,  or 
on  the  Nab  and  flag-staff  on  the  fort  at  Port  Royal  W.  by  N.  or  the 
north  part  of  the  Twelve  Apostles'  battery,  and  the  magazine  of  Fort 
Charles  in  a  line.  The  cross  ledge  is  rocky  ground  ;  in  going  over 
with  the  above  marks,  you  have  7£,  10,  10$,  11, 11),  13,  n4  ISfathow 
water. 
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You  sail  down  with  those  marks  which  lead  you  near  mid-channel,  till 
you  are  abreast  of  Lime  key  ;  then  a  little  to  the  southward  toward 
Rackham  key,  giving  Lime  key  a  good  birth,  till  you  open  Port  Royal  be- 
tween Gun  key  and  Rackham  key.  Thence  go  between  these  two  keys, 
in  mid-channel,  and  immediately  after  they  are  passed,  steer  directly  for 
Fort  Royal  point,  till  you  bring  the  fall  of  Yallah's  hill  on  the  centre  of 
Gun  key,  which  will  bring  you  between  the  Knowl  and  Port  Royal 
point ;  you  may  approach  the  point  within  half  a  cable's  length,  and  by 
sailing  close  to  it,  you  will  also  pass  between  it  and  the  Harbour  knowl, 
which  lies  to  the  westward,  about  the  length  of  a  cable  and  a  half,  with 
19  feet  on  it. 

Having  passed  the  point,  steer  to  the  northward,  till  the  Admiral's  Penn 
comes  to  the  north  of  Gallows  point.  This  mark  leads  you  clear  of  Old 
Port  Royal,  where  you  may  anchor  abreast  of  the  dock -yard,  or  even  be- 
fore you  come  to  it*.  With  a  land  or  N.  wind  the  channel  between  Gun 
key  and  Port  Royal  is  to  be  preferred  ;  then  the  Twelve  Apostles'  bat- 
tery on  the  S.  angle  of  Fort  Charles  leads  you  clear  of  Gun  key  reef. 

Strangers,  in  case  of  necessity,  might  pilot  their  ship  down  to  the  an- 
chorage, in  the  channel  even  when  the  marks  are  not  to  be  seen,  as  no- 
thing is  to  be  feared  on  the  side  of  the  Pallissadoes,  which  is* low  and 
bushy.  They  must  only  keep  within  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
Plumb  point,  and  steer  down  by  the  Palltesadoes,  till  they  bring  Lime  key 
to  bear  S.  S.  15.  or  S.  E.  by  S.  then  they  anchor  in  15,  16,  or  17  fathoms, 
near  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

The  most  remarkable  shoal  in  the  E.  channel,  is  the  Middle  ground,  or 
eastern  Middle  ground,  which  lies  1 J  mile  S.  S.  W.  from  Plumb  point  j 
it  consists  of  two  patches,  rocky  bottom  ;  the  £.  patch  having  12  feet, 
and  W.  patch  (about  70  fathoms  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  the  other  only)  hav- 
ing 9  feet ;  they  are  divided  by  a  narrow  swatch  10  fathoms  deep,  and 
both  break  with  strong  sea  breezes.  You  may  sail  within  the  Middle 
ground,  or  without  it  to  the  southward,  as  necessity  requires,  but  to  the 
northward  is  the  best  and  safest  channel.  The  soundings  in  that  channel 
are  uneven,  from  7  to  19  or  20  fathoms  ;  but  when  yon  are  past  the  Mid- 
dle ground,  they  are  regular,  from  19  to  13  fathoms  between  Rackham 
and  Gun  keys. 

The  first  key  you  meet  with,  steering  from  the  Middle  ground  to- 
wards Port  Royal,  is  Lime  key,  from  the  N.  end  of  which  a  reef 
stretches  about  a  cable's  length  ;  yo«r  eye  is  the  best  mark  for  it,  as  it 
is  generally  seen  ;  to  the  westward  of  the  key  lies  another  shoal,  with  S 
or  10  feet  upon  it. 

The  Knowl  of  Port  Royal  point,  is  the  third  shoal ;  it  is  a  small  hard 
coral  bank  to  the  southward  of  the  point,  with  only  16  feet  water  upon 
it.  If  your  ship  draws  12  or  13  feet  water,  you  must  be  careful  to  keep 
clear  of  it. 

1.  To  go  within  the  Knowl,  the  leading  mark  is  to  bring  the  highest 
bush  on  Gun  key  (which  is  near  the  middle  of  it)  in  one  with  Yallah's 
point;  you  have  then  10  fathoms  water  and  the  channel  is  70  fathoms 
wide.  The  mark  to  strike  the  Knowl,  is  the  S.  point  of  Gun  key,  on  the 
high  hill  of  Yallah's,  or  a  ship's  length  open  of  Yallah's  point ;  the  breast 
mark  is  the  church  on  the  7th  or  8th  embrazure  of  the  fort,  Sandy  key 
just  open  With  Lime  key,  and  you  will  have  16  or  17  feet  water. 

2.  To  go  between  the  Knowl  and  the  Middle  Ground,  which  lies  about 
300  fathoms  to  the  south-westward  of  it,  the  leading  ;nark  is  True  Land's 
hinmnock,  within  Yallah's  on  the  southernmost  part  of  Qua  key,  or  Yal- 
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lab's  point  well  open  to  the  northward  of  the  N.  point  of  Rack  ham' 8  key. 
This  channel  which  is  the  widest,  and  has  12  fathoms  water,  is  mostly 
used  when  taken  with  the  land  wind.  When  the  church  is  on  the  second 
embrazure,* counting  from  the  westward,  this  Middle  Ground  is  called  the 
Western  ground.  The  anchorage  is  good  all  over  Port  Royal  harbour  ; 
but  the  best  anchoring  for  ships  that  are  bound  to  sea,  is  in  9  fathoms, 
with  a  notch  on  the  £.  side  of  a  high  mountain,  called  the  Leading  notch, 
s  a  little  open  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Augusta  and  Rackham  key,  in  one 
with  Port  Royal  point. 

To  go  to  sea  from  Port  Royal,  you  make  use  of  the  south  or  the  new 
channel  ;  the  small  craft  generally  go  through  the  east  channel,  but  it  is 
(o  be  avoided  by  large  vessels,  except  they  are  prime  sailers,  and  have  a 
strong  land  breeze  or  north,  with  an  appearance  of  its  lasting  long  enough 
to  carry  them  through. 

Leaving  Port  Royal  and  bound  to  the  weshvard,  being  clear  of  the 
shoals  of  the  South  channel,  your  mark  to  clear  Wreck  Reef  is  the  ma- 
gazine of  Fort  Johnson,  open  of  Georges  Rocks,  until  Portland  bears 
west.  You  may  then  alter  your  course  along  the  land,  as  there  are  dan- 
gers to  be  apprehended  until  you  are  nearly  as  far  as  the  Alligator  Pond 
Bay,  about  4  miles  S.  E.J.  E.  of  which  is  Burn's  shoal  ;  this  shoal  is  about 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  1£  miles  in 
breadth,  and  has  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water  over  it.  The  outer  edge  is 
about  8  miles  from  the  shore.  Pedro  Bluff  is  very  remarkable,  and  may 
be  known  from  any  other  land  on  the  coast.  About  4  or  5  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  bluff,  there  is  a  remarkable  white  spot  in  the  cliff  called 
the  White  Horses  ;  when  you  6rst  make  it  from  the  eastward,  it  appears 
like  a  schooner  ander  sail  close  to  the  land.  If  going  to  Black  River,  or 
Bay,  run  towards  Parretta  Point  taking  care  not  to  approach  nearer 
than  one  mile,  as  there  is  a  reef  extending  off  the  S.  W.  nearly  one  mile.; 
your  leading  mark  into  this  Bay  to  the  anchorage  where  merchant  ships 
load,  will  be  the  church  just  open  to  the  eastward  of  a  large  cotton  tree  ; 
run  in  with  this  mark  until  you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  and  an- 
chor in  about  1 8  feet. 

When  you  are  bound  through  the  South  channel,  you  should  get  under 
weigh  with  the  land  wind  as  soon  in  the  morning  as  you  can  see  the  marks, 
observing  that  the  current  then  sets  roost  commonly  to  the  westward,  and 
the  great  leading  mark  is  the  leading  notch  in  one  with  the  magazine  at 
Fort  Augusta,  which  is  the  easternmost  building  of  the  fort.  This  car- 
ries you  clear  through  in  lb  or  17  feet  water.  To  keep  well  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Middle  Ground,  be  careful  not  to  bring  the  church  steeple 
upon  the  corner  of  the  wall  with  embrazures,  until  Yallah's  hill  is  brought 
in  one  with  Lime  key.  In  case  you  should  not  see  Yallah's  bill  point, 
look  for  a  hummock  on  Hellshire,  and  when  it  is  open  of  Salt  Pan  Hill, 
you  are  to  the  southward  of  the  Middle  Ground,  which,  as  wc  heretofore 
observed,  is  here  called  the  Western  Ground. 

The  Middle  Ground  is  a  large  coral  bank*  which  often  breaks  with  only 
3  feet  on  it  in  the  middle  ;  the  north  and  west  sides  are  almost  steep.  On 
its  N.  W.  edge  lies  a  buoy,  whose  marks  are  Port  Royal  tower,  on  the 
4th  embrazure  of  Fort  Charles,  counting  from  the  westward,  and  Hell- 
shire hummock  on  the  dag  staff  of  Fort  Small. 

When  you  have  opened  Hellshire  hummock  with  Fort  Small,  you  steer 
out  with  the  Leading  notch  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  magazine,  which 
carries  you  between  the  Drunken  Man's  Key,  the  Turtle  heads,  and  the 
South  Jynowl,  or  to  avoid  these  heads,  you  are  to  haul  up  so  as  to  bring 
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the  church  steeple  to  the  easternmost  part  of  the  fort,  and  continue  to 
keep  that  mark  until  the  South  Key  is  brought  on  with  Yallah rs  point.— 
Then  you  may  haul  to  the  westward,  if  the  wind  will  permit.  But  if  you 
should  not  keep  up  the  leading  mark,  and,the  church  steeple  should  come 
near  the  corner  of  the  fort,  you  must  then  come  to,  or  tack  and  stand  in. 
The  mark,  when  ashore  on  the  Turtle  heads,  and' three  fathom  bank, 
is  the  church  steeple  on  the  magazine  of  the  fort  and  Spanish  town  land 
just  open. 

When  Maiden  Key  is  open  a  ship  s  length  to  the  southward  of  Drunken 
Mans  Key,  you  are  then  to  the  southward  of  South  Knowla,  and  should 
bring  the  Leading  notch  in  a  line  with  the  magazine,  which  will  bring  you 
close  to  the  westward  of  the  LitUe  Portuguese,  8  or  9  fathoms;  when 
Yallah's  hill  come  to  the  southward  of  South  Key,  you  ore  then  dear  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  may  haul  to  the  S.  E.  giving  South  Key  a  birth  of 

about  a  mile.  . 

Drunken  Man's  Key  is  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  just  above  water,  co- 
vered with  some  loose  sand,  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  sandbank 
To  the  southward  of  it  about  £  a  mile,  there  is  a  shoal  which  breaks  with 
strong  sea  breezes,  and  between  it  and  Drunken  Man's  Key  is  a  channel, 
having  6  or  7  fathoms  water. 

Btarintr*  taken  on  Drunken  Man's  Key. 

Sooih  Key  «  ?«o  w 

Portuguese  Buoy      •  "  «  £o  w  w 

Buoy  on  ihc  Three  Fathom  Rank,  No.  1.  .       -      .       .      &•        »»  v» 

Buoy  on  the  Turtle  H«a«lf  No.  2  «!  JJ. 

Buoy  on  the  Inner  Middle,  No.  4  I8_w. 

ft'lng  Staff  of  Fort  Charles  

The  Turtle  heads  are  three  dangerous  spots,  with  10  or  1 1  feet  water 
on  the  shoalest  part,  and  deep  water  close  to  then.  The  South  Knowls 
to  the  S.  E.  of  these  heads,  arc  two  small  patches  about  70  fathoms  asun- 
der with  23  feet  water  on  them.  And  to  S.  by  VV.  of  these  ho*  One  Bush 
Reef  which  always  breaks,  and  is  almost  steep  to.  The  Three  tathom 
Bank  is  a  large  coral  shoal,  with  10  or  2  j  feet  water,  which  breaks  with 
stron"  sea  breezes.  A  small  patch  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  S. 
E.  ofTt  has  20  feet  water  ;  it  is  called  the  Warrior's  hank,  from  the  English 
ship  the  Warrior  having  lost  her  ruduer  there  in  1 7G2. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  south  channel,  the  Little  Portuguese  is  the  south- 
€rnmost  shoal ;  it  has  from  22  to  26  feet  water,  and  in  general  a  great 
swell ;  it  is  a  cables'  length  from  N.  to  S.  of  three  heads.  The  middle 
Key  is  the  shoalest ;  6  fathoms  between  the  hea,ds  and  7  or  8  fathoms 
round  tbera.  This  shoal  is  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  the  west  of 
the  ereat  Portuguese,  which  has  but  10  or  1 1  feet  water  on  it. 

The  new  channel  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  South  channel  and  almost 
parallel  to  it ;  it  is  certainly  preferable,  on  many  accounts,  to  the  South 
channel :  it  has  smooth  water  till  you  come  to  South  Key,  with  good  an- 
choring ground,  easy  riding,  and  a  facility  of  going  to  sea  to  the  south- 
ward  with  the  sea  breeze,  as  far  as  S.  E.  &c.  * 

The  leading  mark  to  enter  this  canncl  is  a  remarkable  flat  hummock  on 
the  mountain  to  the  N.  S.  W.  of  Port  Royal ;  when  the  middle  of  this 
hummock  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  White  house,  atandisg  to  the  N  W 
of  Fort  Augusta  it  le^ds  you  to  the  westward  of  the  harbour  and I  Point 
Knowles,  as  well  as  between  the  east  edge  of  the  South  channel  Middle 
Ground,  and  the  west  end  of  Rackham's  key  shoai.  You  steer  with  the* 
marks  ou  till  a  remarkable  round  hillock  to  the  westward  of  Stony  M 
barracks,  come?  open  to  the  eastward  of  Gun  key. 
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After  you  have  opened  this  hummock,  you  steer  away  to  the  south- 
ward, keeping  it  open  till  a  saddle  in  the  mountains  to  the  N.  W.  comes 
in  a  line  with  Fort  Small.  Then  you  bring  the  same  hummock  on  the 
centre  or  west  edge  of  Gun  key,  which  marks  carry  you  to  the  westward 
of  the  shoals  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Portuguese,  and  as  soon  as  Portland  appears 
like  an  island,  you  may  then  haul  to  the  eastward,  being  clear  of  the  reef 
an<i  shoals  of  south  key. 

The  shoals  in  this  channel  are — 

I.  The  South  channel  Middle  ground  (on  the  east  6ide  of  which  there 
is  a  buoy)  and  the  small  shoals  to  the  southward  of  this  ground. 

II.  The  Great  bay  shoal,  which  has  16  feet  least  water,  and  a  floating 
beacon  in  18  feet. 

III.  The  four  fathom  knowl,  a  very  small  spot,  with  no  less  than  24 
feet  water  on  it,  and  deep  water  all  around.  Ships  of  20  feet  draught 
may  sail  over  it,  as  the  water  is  smooth. 

Between  Great  bay  shoal  and  South  key  breakers,  there  are  two 
shoals  ;  the  northernmost  about  half  a  mile  S.  by  VV.  from  the  former  is 
steep,  and  a  small  part  of  it  appears  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  shoal  almost  always  shows  itself  by  the  rippling  on  it.  About  half 
way  between  this  and  the  breakers  lies  the  second  shoal,  having  only  16 
feet  water. 

The  South  key  breakers  have  a  buoy  upon  them.  The  marks  for  the 
west  edge  of  this  reef  is  the  Leading  notch  open  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Capstain  house,  and  a  saddle  mountain  to  the  north-west,  and  Fort 
Small  in  one. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  these  breakers  is  the  Eighteen  feet 
reef,  remarkable  by  the  great  swell  upon  it.  To  the  westward  of  that 
reef  lies  the  Great  Portuguese,  which  is  the  southernmost  shoal  on  the 
west  side  of  the  channel. 

When  you  come  from  Port  Royal  to  Portland,  being  clear  of  the  South 
or  New  channels,  the  course  is  S.  VV.  distance  9  leagues  ;  but  you  must 
keep  further  to  avoid  Rock  reef  and  the  key.  There  are  soundings  to 
far  out  as  to  bring  the  easternmost  land  of  Hellshire  to  bear  N.  by  £.  and 
Rocky  point,  or  the  southernmost  land  of  Portland  N.  VV.  by  N.  At  the 
same  bearings  soundings  have  been  found  from  17  to  23  fathoms,  and  the 
next  cast  no  ground  with  80  fathoms  line,  though  not  a  ship's  length  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  last.  Upon  this  flat  are  several  keys,  two  of 
which  bear  from  Portland  E.  distance  two  or  three  miles,  and  Negro  head 
rock,  with  the  other  keys,  lie  in  N.  E.  by  which  is  the  going  into  Old 
harbour ;  right  off  from  Portland  you  have  gradual  soundings  for  8  or  9 
miles. 

From  Portland  S.  distance  13  or  14  leagues,  lies  Portland  rock,  which 
is  a  single  key,  and  little  higher  than  Drunken  Man's  Key,  off  Port  Roy- 
al, with  small  bushes  on  it;  a  mile  from  this  rock  are  knowls  of  14  and 
16  fathoms  water. 

To  sail  into  Carlisle  hay,  or  Withy  wood  road,  you  must  keep  to  the 
westward,  till  you  bring  a  little  round  hill  in  the  bay  to  bear  N.  or  N.  by 
W.  (taking  care  in  coming  from  the  eastward  to  keep  off  shore,  so  as  to 
avoid  Rocky  point,  to  which  you  must  give  a  good  birth  of  3  or  4  miles.) 
Keep  the  same  bearing  as  you  run  in  sight  of  the  Old  Fort  ;  then  between 
you  and  the  hill,  in  10,  8,  7,  f>,  5,  4,  3^  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.    The  fort  N.  E.  or  N.  N.  E.  is 


best  place  to  anchor  in  for  loading  because  your  boats  can  sail  both 
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ashore  and  abroad  with  the  sea  winds,  and  then  Rocky  point  will  be  on 
the  southernmost  point  of  Portland,  bearing  E.  S.  E. 

Withy  wood  lies  about  5  leagues-  from  Portland  point ;  it  is  an  open 
road  only  sheltered  from  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  and  open  to  S.  YV. 
and  southerly.  There  is  little  danger  coming  in  ;  only  bring  the  town  to  t 
bear  N.  or  N.  >T.  E.  from  you,  and  then  run  in  and  come  to  an  anchor  in  * 
3,4,  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  ground  ;  it  is  a  flat  a  long  way  off,  so  that  you 
lay  a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  In  going  out  you  may  get  under  sail 
when  you  please ;  there  is  little  or  no  danger  but  what  you  may  see. 
No  tides  here,  but  a  strong  westerly  current  generally  runs  in  the  offing. 
Variation  6°  oO'  easf. 

If  you  want  to  anchor  off  Milk  river,  a  little  more  to  the  westward  you 
must  do  as  for  Carlisle  bay.  Between  this  and  Pedro  bluff  is  Alligator 
pond,  a  dry  key,  2  or  3  jniles  long,  having  a  sandy  reef  round  it  even 
with  the  water,  and  there  is  3  fathoms  water  within,  and  good  soundings, 
3|  and  4  fathoms  for  a  long  way  without  it. 

From  Portland  point  to  Pedro  bluff  or  Point,  is  near  14  leagues  W.  by 
N.  Off  this  bluff  there  are  soundings  for  5  or  6  miles,  the  edge  of  which 
runs  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W. 

From  Pedro  bluff  S.  7°E.  dis'auce  14  or  15  leagues,  arc  the  Pedro 
Keys,  towards  the  east  end  of  Pedro  shoals  ;  to  anchor  there  in  9  fathoms 
water,  hard  ground,  you  may  bring  the  easternmost  key  E.  £  S.  distant 
4  or  6  miles  ;  the  Middle  key  S.  E.  ^  S.  and  the  Western,  or  Savannah 
key,  S.  by  E.  £  E.  There  are  soundings  for  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward, in  the  following  depths,  9  J  to  7,  and  then  to  10  fathoms,  hard 
ground. 

From  Pedro  keys,  S.  W.  J-  W.  about  24  leagues,  is  Baxo  Nuevo,  a 
bank  called  by  the  English  the  New  Boar,  being  about  S.  32  leagues  from 
the  W.  end  of  Jamaica. 

Observe,  that  in  running  through  Pedro  shoals,  you  will  see  several 
spots  and  breaches  S.  W.  about  5  leagues  from  the  keys ;  and  round 
breaches  S.  W.  by  W.  two  leagues  from  them.  The  breaches  are  about 
a  cable's  length;  when  you  come  abreast  of  them,  you  will  see,  from  the 
mast  head,  a  very  large  tract  of  breakers,  bearing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and 
W.  S.  W.  5  leagues  from  you  ;  and  6  leagues  from  those,  a  round  spot, 
which  breaks  pretty  high,  and  is  the  westernmost  breach  of  the  shoals. 
Being  come  to  the  westward  of  the  round  spot,  about  5  leagues,  you  may 
haul  gradually  .  er,  in  9,  10,  or  II  fathoms,  and  sometimes  overfalls 
where  you  hare  no  ground.  In  running  down  before  the  wind,  you  must 
give  these  breakers  a  good  birth,  and  come  no  nearer  than  9  fathoms  at 
most,  the  banks  being  very  steep  all  along ;  in  hauling  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward, you  have  very  deep  water. 

Some  pilots  pretend,  that  where  you  do  not  see  it  break,  you  may  run 
over  (he  shoals  any  where,  and  not  liud  less  than  3  or  4  fathoms  ;  but  no 
stranger  ought  to  make  the  trial. 

Baxo  Nuevo  has  a  key,  which  is  about  2  cables'  length  long,  and  one 
third  broad  ;  stretching  E.  by  N.  and  \V.  by  S. 

To  anchor  at  Baxo  Nuevo,  bring  the  easternmost  point  of  the  reef  to 
bear  E.  N.  E.  distance  6  or  7  miles,  and  the  small  sandy  key  E.  S.  E.  dis- 
tance 3  or  4  miles,  the  westernmost  breakers  in  sight  from  the  deck  of 
a  20  gun  ship,  bearing  S.  S.  W.  then  you  will  have  hard  sandy  ground. 
"  Observed  at  anchor  and  found  the  latitude  15°  57'  N  and  sounded  from 
the  ship  S.  by  W.  2  cables'  length,  and  had  10  ;  at  3  lengths  8,  at  a  mile 
7 1  fathoms,  all  coarse  sandy  ground.    In  my  sounding  fell  in  with  a  rock, 
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with  7  feet  water  upon  it.  The'  ship  bore  from  the  rock,  N.  by  W.  4  W. 
distant  21  miles ;  and  the  key  E.  N.  E.  2}  miles  ;  S.  by  E.  j  E.  from  the 
reck  at  Knowl ;  at  the  distance  of  one  fourth  of  a  mile  there  is  another 
Koowl  with  4  feet  water  ;  both  of  them  are  steep  too,  and  not  bigger  than 
a  boat ;  I  sounded  from  the  Key  to  the  ship,  j  of  the  way  6  fathoms,  4 
way  7|,  and  {  of  the  way  84,  fathoms." 

From  Pedro  Bluff  to  Black  river,  the  distance  is  about  5  leagues  K.  E. 
If  you  should  want  to  go  into  this  last  place,  you  must  keep  Pedro  bluff 
open  of  Parrete  point,  till  you  bring  the  church  in  with  a  gap  on  the  high 
land,  or  to  bearN.  E.  easterly  ;  then  steer  right  in  for  the  church,  which 
will  carry  you  into  the  best  of  the  channel.  It  is  full  of  heads  of  coral 
rocks. 

The  soundings  become  narrow  at  Bluefield's  point  (Crab  pond  point) 
but  you  may  sail  down  by  them.  If  you  steer  in  for  Blue6eld's  bay,  you 
will  have  7,  6,  5 -J,  5},  and  4  j  fathoms  water  ;  and  within  that  depth  7  and 
.8  fathoms.  The  bay  through  is  foul  ground,  and  you  must  seek  for  the  best 
sandy  spotfor  your  anchorage.  To  come  to  an  anchor  there,  you  must  keep 
the  land  to  the  eastward  in  sight,  open  of  the  point,  until  you  bring  the 
leading  mark  (which  is  the  overseer's  house,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay, 
standing  upon  a  small  round  hill)  in  one  with  the  Tavern,  by  the  water 
and  river  side,  they  bearing  when  in  one,  N.  E.  by  E.  Then  steer  in  for 
them,  till  you  can  bring  the  easternmost  point  of  the  bay  to  bear  S.  E.  by 
E.  or  S.  E.  by  S.  when  you  will  have  four  and  a  half  and  quarter  less  5 
fathoms  water,  and  the  best  anchoring  ground.  The  watering  place  is  to 
the  northward  of  the  bluff,  in  the  lee  side  of  the  bay  ;  you  may  water 
likewise  at  a  stream  of  Bluefield's  river,  near  the  Tavern. 

N.  B.  The  mountain  called  Dolphin's  head,  ts  Car  to  the  westward  of 
Bluefield's,  and  bears  due  north  from  Savannah  la  Mar. 

Savannah  la  Mar  bears  from  Bluefield's  point  W.  by  N.  4  N.  distance 
8  or  9  miles.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow,  between  the  Middle  Ground, 
a  small  rock,  with  only  4  feet  water,  and  a  reef  which  has  8  feet ;  a  ge- 
neral leading  mark  is  to  bring  the  fort  north,  and  keep  it  so  all  along  the 
channel ;  but  the  best  and  surest  way  is  to  bring  the  large  gap  at  the  N. 
end  of  Dolphin's  head,  in  one  with  the  large  tree  on  the  low  land  to  the 
northward  of  Savannah  la  Mar,  bearing  N.  f  W.  This  carries  you  close 
to  the  Middle  Ground,  which  you  will  perceive,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  pass- 
ed, you  haul  to  the  eastward,  and  anchor  in  17,  1 6,  or  15  feet  water. 
But  strangers  should  not  attempt  to  enter  without  a  pilot. 

From  Pedro  bluff  to  Negril  by  South,  which  lies  in  lat.  18°  17'  N.  the 
course  is  W*.  N.  W.  or  N.  \V.  by  VV.  about  16  leagues. 

From  Negril  by  S.  to  Negril  by  N.  the  course  is  N.  J  E.  9  miles  and 
all  round  this  W.  end  of  Jamaica,  it  is  flat  off,  with  good  soundings  for  a 
long  way.  Between  Negril  by  North  and  Lucea  harbour,  or  St.  Lucy, 
are  several  places,  as  Orange  bay,  Green  island,  and  Davis's  cove,  which 
are  seldom  used  but  by  those  who  go  thither  on  purpose  to  land,  and  have 
-  pilots  on  board. 

W.  N.  W.  from  North  Negril  point  65  leagues  distant,  lies  Grand  Cay« 
man,  7  leagues  in  length  and  very  low ;  no  vessel  should  run  for  it  in  the 
night  except  by  moonlight.  It  has  beautiful  groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees  on 
it ;  the  S.  W.  point  lies  in  lat.  19°  18'  N.  E.  N.  E.  from  Grand  Cayman, 
13^  leagues  distant,  lies  Little  Cayman,  about  6*  leagues  in  length  the  S. 
W.  point  of  which  lies  in  lat.  19°  36'  N.— E.  N.  E.  from  Little  Cayman, 
2f  leagues  distant,  lies  Cayman  Brack  2  leagnes  in  length,  the  East  point 
if  which  )i«  in  lat.  19°  43'  N.  Off  the  E.  N.  E.  of  this  island  lies  a  shoal, 
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about  1*  leagues  in  length,  the  three  Islands  and  shoal  extend  from  long. 
79°  27'  W.  to  long.  81°  8' W. 

ALBION  BANK— On  board  the  ship  Albion  of  New-York,  George 
Randall,  master,  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New-Orleans ;  "  on  the 
8th  November,  1816,  nautical  account.  At  noon  the  lat.  18*  5^  N.  the 
mean  of  three  observations,  and  long.  83°  13'  W.  by  lunar  observations 
taken  by  me  at  16, 1 1,  2,  Nov.  7,  n.autical  account ;  the  angular  distance 
being  measured  between  the  moon  and  the  star  Regulus,  with  a  Sextant  I 
have  used  for  several  years  and  found  correct.  At  00  40  P.  M.  discovered 
a  bank;  at  one  P.  M.  the  ship  went  off  its  W.  extremity,  tacked  ship  and 
steered  E.  N.  E.  found  the  bank  extending  from  W.  S.  W.  to  E.  N.  E. 
two  leagues  distance.  My  soundings  commenced  on  its  East  extremity 
and  continued  to  its  West,  the  depth  of  water  ran  thus  ;  25  fathoms,  20, 
17,  15,  11,  and  10£  for  three  miles  distance,  thence  boldened  to  13, 17, 
19,  25,  35,  and  then  no  bottom  at  60  fathoms.  This  bank  1  think  proper 
to  denominate  the  Albion  Bank.  On  the  two  extremities  of  it  the  bottom 
exhibited  coarse  white  sand  mixed  with  broken  shells,  and  the  body  of 
the  bank  for  three  miles  distance,  coral  rock  with  a  small  admixture  of 
green  moss,  &c.  The  appearance  of  this  bank  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent was  strikingly  singular,  presenting  the  semblance  of  a  marble  sky, 
insomuch  that  after  I  discovered  it,  the  passengers  and  officers  were 
doubtful  for  a  moment,  whether  it  was  not  the  reflection  of  what  is  called 
int  he  sea-phrase,  a  mackerel  sky  :  from  10{  to  15  fathoms,  the  bottom  is 
so  very  plain  to  be  seen,  that  a  person  would  imagine  there  was  net  more 
than  5  fathoms  water.  The  position  of  the  W.  S.  W.  part  of  this  bank 
may  be  depended  on,  as  the  lunar  and  meridian  observations  were  care- 
fully taken  and  worked. 

The  lat.  of  the  VV.  S.  W.  part  of  Albion  Bank  13°  53'— E.  N.  E.  18° 
55'— long.  W.  part  83"  16' — E.  part  83°  09'."  [Capt.  Randalls*  track 
with  the  Bank  aliuded  lo,  are  correctly  laid  down  on  the  Chart  of  West-In- 
die* published  by  the  Author  of  American  Coast  Pilot.] 

Lucea  harbour  is  about  13  or  14  miles  north-eastward  of  Negril  bj 
North  ;  when  you  are  out  in  the  offing  the  marks  to  know  this  place,  and 
sail  into  it  are  as  follows:  open  the  harbour  by  bringing  the  Dolphin's 
head  tabear  South,  then  stear  right  in  which  will  bring  you  in  sight  of  the 
fort.  You  may  borrow  as  close  to  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  as  you 
please ;  but  on  the  VV.  side  you  must  not  come  too  near,  for  there  lies  a 
stony  bank  (about  a  musket  shot  N.  from  the  point  on  which  the  fort 
stands)  to  which  you  must  give  a  good  birth. 

On  the  E.  side  you  will  have  7,  6,  5^,  and  4  fathoms  water,  very  good 
anchoring  ground,  till  you  come  to  the  anchorage  in  the  harbour,  in  54, 
5,  and  4  J  fathoms.  In  the  middle  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  small  rock[ 
which  is  steep  all  round. 

Mosquito  cove  is  an  excellent  harbour,  secure  from  all  winds  ;  the 
channel  at  the  entrance  is  little  more  than  halt*  a  cable  broad,  but  it  wi- 
dens as  you  go  in,  with  a  depth  from  7  to  6,  5,  and  44  fathoms,  mud. 

Montego  Bay  lies  about  16  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lucea.  In  this 
Bay  there  is  ve$y  good  anchorage  for  20  or  30  vessels,  except  where  the 
strong  N.  winds  are  blowing,  which  generally  commence  in  the  beginning 
of  November  und  end  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  with  the  general 
trade  wind  which  is  from  the  N.  E.  and  E.  N,  E.  Ships  will  ride  here 
in  perfect  safety. 
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There  is  a  small  harbour  or  cove  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Bay  that  will 
hold  from  10  to  12  vessels,  and  which  is  the  only  safe  place  for  ships  to 
lie  to  during  the  strong  North  winds. 

Jn  coming  into  the  Bay  with  the  sea  breeze,  which  is  from  N.  E.  to  E. 
K.  E.  you  should  endeavour  to  get  well  to  the  eastward  before  you  at' 
tempt  to  run  in.  Your  leading  mark  to  run  clear  of  Old  Fort  Reef,  (which 
extends  from  the  anchorage  in  the  Bay  to  the  northward  of  the  northern- 
most point)  is  the  Boge  Road  end  on  bearing  South  or  South  a  little 
westerly ;  proceed  with  that  mark  until  you  open  Montego  church  with 
Old  Fort  Point,  then  haul  in  for  the  Southeast  part  of  the  town,  and  when 
you  have  shut  in  Sandy  Point  with  Old  Fort  Point,  you  may  anchor  in 
trom  17  to  10  fatl  ioms  tine  sand  and  mud. 

The  reef  off,  and  to  the  northward  of  Old  Fort  Point,  lies  nearly  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  shore  ;  therefore  come  no  nearer  to  the 
point  to  the  northward  of  Old  Fort  Point  than  two  miles.  The  leading 
mark  into  the  Bay  with  a fair  wind,  keep  the  house  on  Cooper's  Hill  in  a 
line  with  the  church,  bearing  E.£  S.  With  this  mark  you  may  anchor  at 
soon  as  you  have  shut  in  Sandy  Point  with  Old  Fort  Poiot.  Marks  for 
the  shoal  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay,  are  Bluefield's  Pentr,  on  with  the 
highest  round  hill  bearing  S.  E.  by  E.  £  E.  and  the  house  on  Uie  Sandy 
Beach  just  clear  of  Old  Fort  Point,  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  the  Boge  Road 
end  on  ;  the  water  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  is  from  5  to  10  fathoms. 

About  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  *Montego  Bay,  is  a  small  creek  called 
Great  River  ;  in  this  Bay  and  without  it,  merchant  ships  lie  to  load. 
There  is  a  shoal  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way  across  the 
Bay  that  affords  good  shelter  for  the  ships  lying  there  in  strong  norths. 

If  lying  in  Montego  Bay  and  going  to  the  eastward,  1  should  recommend 
leaving  the  Bay  in  the  evening  as  soon  as  the  land  wind  comes  off,  which 
will  generally  run  you  clear  of  the  Bay,  and  in  a  good  offing  for  the  sea 
breeze. 

In  working  from  hence  to  windward,  when  it  is  clear  weather,  you  may 
make  the  copper  hills,  the  highest  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  They  bear  from 
Montego  point  N.  E.  by  N.  distant  about  34  leagues  ;  and  from  St.  Ann's 
bay  N.  and  N.  N.  E.  about  30  leagues. 

From  Montego  point,  6  leagues  E.  lies  Martha  Brea,  or  Brae,  where 
vessels  load  ;  though  the  place  is  frequented  only  by  those  who  go  there 
on  purpose.  There  is  a  bar  with  16  or  17  feet  going  in,  and  the  pas- 
sage in  coming  out,  between  the  Triangle  rocks,  is  not  more  than  60  feet 
wide,  with  6£  or  7  fathoms  water. 


Directions  for  Falmouth  Harbour  Bay. 

Going  in,  endeavour  (if  by  night)  to  keep  the  shore  close  aboard,  and 
the  land  wind  will  lead  you  to  the  eastward.  The  passage  into  Falmouth 
harbour  is  intricate  and  only  fit  for  merchant  or  other  small  vessels.— 
About  12  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Falmouth,  is  Macabeona  Bay,  which  is 
very  remarkable  ;  it  is  a  fine  low  pleasant  plantation  ;  close  to  it  and  on 

*  AH  ships,  lying  either  at  Montego  Bay  or  at  Grand  River,  pay  harbour  dues  at  the 
rule  of  one  shilling  a  ton,  register  tonnage  ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  ship  going  into  (he 
inner  harbour  of  Montego  Bay,  they  pay  one  half-penny  per  ton  for  every  day  they  may 

•    fcV  in  th*  he.bonr,  in  addition* to  'he  H-ies  tfnr  are  paid  f*r  a^choung  in  the  bay. 
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'.tie  bill  over  it,  is  a  large  house  or  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  Bryan 
Edwards,  Esq. ;  3  or  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  this,  is  the  small  harbour 
of  Rio  Bueno.  This  harbour  is  also  intricate  and  open  to  the  North  and 
W.  N.  W.  winds,  and  is  seldom  or  ever  frequented  by  any  other  than 
merchant  vessels,  which  go  there  to  load.  It  is  about  2  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  anchorage,  and  the  harbour  is  formed  by  two  reefs. 

About  3  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Rio  Bueno,  is  dgr  harbour.  This  is 
a  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels  only. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  miles  further  from  Dry  bay  is  St.  Ann's  bay :  the 
usual  method  of  going  in  there  (between  the  two  reefs  at  the  entrance, 
as  the  water  is  clear)  is  to  sail  close  to  the  westernmost  reef,  leaving  it 
on  the  starboard  side  ;  but  there  is  always  a  pilot  at  this  place.  You  an- 
chor in  6£  or  7  fathoms,  good  ground. 

About  &  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Ann's  bay  is  Ocho  rio  (or  Ochee 
rees)  bay,  to  anchor  in  which,  you  may  sail  by  the  reef  to  the  westward. 
This  reef  spits  off  from  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  ;  so  you  must  haul  up,  and 
bring  its  westernmost  part  N.  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  in  7  fathoms  water.  There 
is  another  reef  to  the  southward  of  you,  but  as  the  water  is  very  clear, 
your  eye  may  be  your  pilot. 

From  Ocho  rio  bay  to  Ora  Cabecca  bay,  an  open  anchorage  to  N.  and 
N.  W.  winds,  the  distance  is  12  miles  E. 

Galena  Point  lies  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ora  Cabeca.  This  Point 
is  low,  but  the  land  to  the  southward  of  it  is  high  ;  and  in  making  it  from 
the  westward,  a  remarkable  round  hill  which  stands  within  the  point  will, 
on  its  first  appearance,  form  the  point,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  the  land 


headlands  on  this  side  the  island,  are  laid  down  too  far  to  the  northward. 

To  sail  into  Port  Maria,  from  the  eastward,  you  will  see  the  high  island 
of  Cabarita,  which  must  be  kept  a  little  to  the  larboard  bow,  so  as  to  give 
the  N.  part  of  that  island  a  birth  of  a  pistol  shot ;  then  luff  right  in,  and 
anchor  close  under  the  island,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  where  you  will  be 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  island,  and  one  and  a  half  from  the  main  ; 
small  vessels  may  anchor  between  the  island  and  the  main.  Observe  that 
when  you  lie  here  at  any  time,  you  must  buoy  your  cables,  because  ships 
are  too  often  apt  to  heave  their  ballast  overboard,  and  spoil  the  ground. 

If  you  are  to  sail  from  the  eastward  into  Ora  Cabeca,you  must  go  in  by  the 
W.  of  Galena  point;  but  if  you  are  off  at  sea,  and  want  to  go  in  for  that  point, 
you  must  bring  the  westernmost  land  of  the  Blue  mountains  S.  by  E.  £  E. 
and  keep  it  so,  which  will  lead  you  in  with  the  point.  To  anchor  in 
Ora  Cabeca  bay,  bring  the  easternmost  point  of  the  reef  N.  E.  by  N.  dis- 
tance about  \  of  a  mile,  and  a  house  upon  the  hill,  on  the  larboard  side, 
S.  E.  by  S. ;  bring  also  the  Guard  house,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  S. 
W.  by  S.  distance  half  a  mile,  and  the  westernmost  Bluff  point  W.  by  N. 
then  you  will  have  6$  fathoms  water,  sandy  ground.  You  may  also  an- 
chor further  in  under  the  Red  cliff  bearing  W.  S.  W.  and  there  you  will 
have  deep  water. 

About  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Porte  Maria,  is  Anatta  bay  ;  to  sail  into  this 
open  anchorage  from  the  eastward,  you  must  steer  down  for  Green  Cas- 


*  Small  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  10  feet  water,  may  find  excellent  shelter  and 
»ood  holding  ground  by  warping  into  Allan's  bole,  at  Ora  Cabeca,  nearly  under  the  bat- 
tery.  Those  drawing  only  8  feet,  may  sail  in  through  an  opening  in  the  reef. 
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tie  windmill,  until  you  bring  Old  Shaw's  house  (in  the  middle  of  the  buy) 
S.  of  you  ;  then  push  in  directly  fur  the  said  house,  which  will  carry  you 
clear  to  the  westward  of  the  Schoolmaster,  the  only  shoal  in  the  bay.  As 
the  bank  is  steep  and  narrow,  the  first  sounding  is  9  or  IU fathoms  water; 
therefore  you  should  have  your  anchor  clear,  and  moor  in  b  or  7  fathoms, 
when  you  will  be  one  fourth  ofa  mile  from  the'  shore. 

About  7j  leagues  S.  by  E.  £  E.  from  Aftattabay,  is  l*ort  Antonio,  which 
was  formerly  a  king's  port,  and  there  still  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
the  careening  wharf,  &c.  It  is  divided  into  two  harbours,  viz.  the  east 
and  the  west.  To  sail  into  the  east  harbour,  coming  from  the  sea,  bring 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and  steer  in  thai 
coarse,  which  will  carry  you  in  sight  of  the  Commodore's  house,  upon 
Navy  island  ;  keep  that  on  your  starboard  side,  keeping  about  mid-chan- 
nel between  Navy  island  and  the  east  point  of  Mr.  Pleasant's  house  (which 
is  two  stories  high)  open  of  the  Fort  point.  There  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
east  harboar  a  reef  of  7  feet  water,  which  keeps  off  the  swell  sent  in  by  a 
N.  wind,  and  without  or  within  this  reef  you  may  anchor  ;  if  you  choose 
the  latter,  you  must  keep  over  to  the  Fort  side,  till  you  open  a  great 
Cotton  tree,  with  Mr.  T rower's  house  on  the  east  shore  ;  then  you  may 
haul  up  and  come  to  au  anchor  in  7  fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground 
both  here  and  without ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  anchors  out  of  the 
ground.  The  east  harbour  is  not  so  secure  as  the  west,  being  exposed 
to  the  north,  which  sends  in  a  great  swell ;  but  its  channel  being  broader, 
is  not  so  difficult. 

If  bound  into  the  west  harbour,  after  making  the  entrance,  which  may 
be  seen  2  or  3  leagues  off,  by  the  houses  on  Titchfield,  or  Navy  island, 
you  may  run  close  to  Folly  point,  and  then  steer  on  for  the  Fort  till  you 
bring  some  negro  huts  below  Bryan's  house,  open  of  the  Old  Warehouse; 
this  keeps  you  clear  of  the  shore  lying  off  Navy  island,  on  which  are  co- 
ral rocks,  whereon  you  have  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  water.  You 
may  keep  as  close  to  the  breakers  off  the  Fort  as  you  please,  being  steep 
too.  When  near  abreast  of  the  Old  wharf,  you  may  haul  in  and  anchor  at 
pleasure,  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  muddy  clay.  The  entrance  of  this  harbour 
is  so  narrow  (uot  being  above  70  fathoms  wide)  that  it  must  not  be  at- 
tempted without  a  leading  wind.  There  is  a  channel  for  vessels  of  9  or 
10  feet  draught  of  water,  through  the  reef,  to  the  westward  of  Navy 
island. 

The  tides  here  are  not  regular,  but  influenced  by  the  winds,  the  varia- 
tion in  1771,  was  17°  15'  $. 


Directions  for  sailing  from  Port  Royal  to  Moraut  Point,  or  the 

East  end  of  Jamaica. 

THE  best  way  in  sailing  from  Jamaica,  for  the  windward  passage,  is  to 
get  as  soon  as  vou  can,  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  on  board,  where  you  will 
never  miss  ofa  windward  current,  and  in  the  evening  the  wind  offshore. 
Coming  out  of  Port  Royal,  after  you  are  clear  of  the  keys,  reach  off  till 
1  O'clock,  and  then  you  will  be  well  In  by  the  time  th£  larid breezes  come 
on.  You  may  turn  or  stand  into  13  fathoms  water  aback  of  the  keys,  for 
within  that  depth  it  is  not  safe  ;  they  stretch  N.  E.  by  E.  and  S.  W.  by 
W.    There  is  a  shoal  which  lies  about  4  mile  off  the  shore,  between 
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ibe  Yallah's  and  the  White  horses  ;  and  tioLliiug  else  til!  you  come  to 
Morant  keys,  or  the  Kana*.  If  you  liivo  occasion  to  sail  into  Port  Mo- 
raw,  the  following  directions  wilt  lie?  your  suido. 

Observe  a  house  which  stand*  upon  a  hill,  on  a  red  ground  ;  the  hilL 
being  right  over  the  road  leading  to  the  path,  which  you  may  always  see  ; 
bring  that  house  and  the  path  due  north,  then  you  may  sail  into  the  bay 
with  safety.  Take  care  not  to  sail  too  near  the  leeward  or  windward 
reef,  but  bring  your  marks  north,  as  above  mentioned.  Then  you  will 
find  9,  8,  ?J ,  7,  6£,  fi,  5,  and  }  less  5  to  4  fathoms  water,  till  you  have 
opened  the  Cooper's  house  and  the  Store  house  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
bay  ;  aAer  which  you  come  to  an  anchor,  in  tvhat  water  you  please  ; 
though  there  is  on  the  same  side  a  bank,  right  before  the  Store  house, 
and  not  far  from  the  shore,  with  not  more  than  3  and  2£  fathoms  on  it. 
Notk — That  this  sailing  is  to  be  attempted  only  between  the  hours  of  JO 
and  2  in  the  day. 

The  body  of  Morant  keys  lies  from  Port  Morant,  S.  E.  about  11 
or  12  leagues.  Carrion  Crow  hill,  or  the  first  rising  hill  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  to  the  eastward,  bearing  about  N.  W.  by  N. — N.  W.  1  W. 
likewise  the  body  of  Yallah's  hill  N.  W.  by  N.  j  W.  joined  with  the 
above  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  by  seeing  these  hills,  you  may  judge  of 
your  distance  off  them,  on  the  shore  as  well  as  the  place  your  ship  is  in  ; 
and  night  drawing  on,  you  govern  yourself  accordingly  in  turning  or 
sailing. 

These  keys,  which  are  only  9  or  7  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, lie  from  lat.  17°  22'  to  17°  29'  N.  There  are  four  of  them,  called 
north-east  key,  or  Eastern  key  ;  Sand  key  ;  Bird  key  ;  and  South-west 
key,  or  West  key  ;  they  have  all  small  bushes  on  them,  and  there  are 
some  cocoa  trees  planted  on  Bird  key,  by  which  they  may  be  des- 
cried at  a  greater  distance.  The  North-east  key  is  bearing  from  Point 
Morant,  or  at  the  east  point  of  Jamaica  S.  S.  E.  distance  1 1  leagues  ;  it 
iftrctches  S.  £  E.  and  N.  £  W.  being  in  length  2950  feetj  from  its  S.  end, 
io  the  S.  W.  key,  the  bearing  is  S.  S.  W.  and  from  the  West  key  S.  W.  J 
S.  From  the  north  end  of  the  Eastern  key  to  the  southern,  the  bearing 
is  S.  by  W.  and  to  the  West  key  S.  S.  W.  \  W. 

When  Morant  keys  arc  bearing  S.  W.  about  4  miles,  you  have  about 
18  fathoms  water,  stony  ground,  mixed  with  fine  red  speckled  gravel. 
When  they  bear  S.  W.  by  S.  about  4  miles,  you  have  1C  fathoms,  and 
when  S.  S.  W.  a  W.  6  miles  distance,  you  have  8.1  fathoms,  ground  as 
above. 

To  know  when  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  keys,  coming  from  the 
southward,  note,  that  Morant  point,  or  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
North-east  end  of  the  same,  bear  from  each  other  N.  W.  by  N.  and  S. 
E.  by  S.  So  that  when  the  North-east  end,  which  is  high  and  bluff,  is  to 
be  seen  on  those  bearings,  or  to  the  westward  of  them,  you  are  to  the 
eastward  of  all. 

Also  coming  from  the  southward,  and  keeping  the  Yallah's  hill  to  the 
northward  of  the  above  bearingi,  or  Carrion  Crow  hill  to  the  northward 
likewise,  you  are  to  the  westward  of  the  keys. 

To  anchor,  coming  from  the  eastward,  borrow  no  nearer  the  reef  than 
6  fathoms.  This  reef  runs  down  by  the  N.  side  of  the  Eastern  key,  and 
may  generally  he  seen  ;  steer  down  to  the  westward  by  it,  until  you  bring 
the  West  key  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  E.  by  S.  then  haul  in  for  it,  and  you 
may  anchor  in  what  water  you  choose,  from  12  to  11,  9,  8,  and  7  fa- 
thoms, ivhite  sandy  ground,  and  at  what  distance  you  will  from  the  key  : 
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or  yoa  mast  bring  the  key  S.  or  S.  by  W.  then  you  come  by  your  lead  on 
good  sandy  ground,  as  nigh  as  you  will  in  IS,  16,  15,  12,  10,  8,  7, 6,  and  5 
fathoms  water,  taking  care  that  you  may  be  able  to  sail  in  all  kinds  of  winds  : 
you  may  go  higher  under  the  reef  to  an  anchor,  but  danger  may  ensue. 

Take  always  great  care  that  in  night  time  you  do  not  come  too  near 
these  keys  for  fear  of  being  drove  on  shore  by  the  current. 

In  turning  between  Morant  keys  and  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  there  is 
good  3  leagues  turning  ground  ;  and  as  it  happens  but  seldom  that  you  do 
not  descry  some  of  the  land  before  night,  you  must  govern  yourself  by 
its  bearings,  to  act  properly  in  turning  or  sailing  for  the  night. 

Note — About  1 1  leagues  E.  N.  E.  from  Morant  keys,  and  E.  by  S. 
16  or  17  leagues  from  Morant  points,  there  is  an  Overfall,  having  20  and 
16  fathoms  water  on  it ;  but  it  is  seldom  met  with,  being  very  narrow. 

About  12  or  13  leagues  from  Morant  Point,  between  N.  N.  E.  and  N. 
E.  by  N.  lies  the  shoal,  called  the  Formagas,  or  Pismires.  This  is  a  large 
shoal,  stretching  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  6 
in  breadth  ;  the  east  end,  on  whose  edge,  which  is  steep  too,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  great  swell,  has  18  or  19  feet  water,  and  several  patches  of  co- 
ral, with  only  14  and  15  feet ;  about  a  mile  on  the  shoal,  to  the  westward 
of  the  eastern  edge,  the  water  deepens  to  4}  and  5  fathoms,  and  further 
in  the  same  direction,  to  6J,  6,  6$,  sand,  with  spots  of  coral,  where  you 
may  anchor.  In  standing  over  the  Formagas,  when  you  come  to  7  or  7£ 
fathoms,  you  deepen  your  water  immediately  from  10  to  15,  and  then  no 
soundings  at  20  fathoms.  Oo  the  eastern  edge  the  bottom  is  dark,  and  not 
easily  seen  in  hazy  weather,  but  to  the  westward  it  is  lighter,  and  may  be 
perceived  at  some  distance. 

The  fall  of  the  highland  over  Plantain  garden  river,  which  is  the  east- 
ernmost high  land  on  Jamaica,  bearing  S.  W.  by  8.  it  leads  you  on  the 
Formagas  ;  in  the  day  they  may  be  discovered  by  the  discolouring  of  the 
water. 


From  Morant  Point,  or  the  East  end  of  Jamaica,  to  the  South 
Shore  of  Cuba,  St.  Jago,  Cumberland  harbour,  Occoo 
Bay,  and  Cape  Mayze. 

FROM  Morant  Point  N.  N.  W.  areihe  Copper  Hills,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  as  the  highest  land  on  the  S.  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  . 
they  are  round  and  peaked,  lying  a  little  way  inland,  and  may  be  descried 
from  most  parts  of  the  N.  side  of  Jamaica,  making  pretty  much  alike 
at  all  bearings  from  thence.  Sometimes  you  may  see  them  and  the  cast 
end  of  Jamaica  at  the  same  time.    The  Copper  hills  bear  from  Montego 

riut  N.  E.  by  N.  about  34  leagues,  and  from  St.  Ann's  bay  N.  and  N.  N. 
about  30  ;  whence  by  their  bearings,  when  they  can  be  seen,  you  may 
know  what  places  you  are  abreast  of,  on  the  N.  side  of  Jamaica. 

F rom  the  east  end  of  Jamaica  to  St  Jago,  the  course  is  N.  6°  E.  neai 
41  leagues. 

From  ditto  to  Cumberland  Harbour  N.  by  E.  *  E.  about  43  leagues. 
From  ditto  to  Occoaor  Spinx's  bay,  near  N.  E.  Dy  N.  54  leagues. 
St.  Jago  is  about  22  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Copper  hills.  The 
^     Morro  Castle  lies  in  latitude  19°  67'  when  the  east  point  of  the  entrant 
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of  St.  Jago  bears  N.  E.  then  the  innermost  battery  is  shut  in  with  the 
west  point. 

From  St.  Jago  to  Cumberland  harbour,  (which  the  Spaniards  call  Gu- 
antanarno,  and  is  in  lat.  19°  54')  the  course  is  nearly  E.  about  15 
leagues ;  and  when  you  come  so  far  to  the  eastward,  as  to  bring  Cumber- 
land harbour  N.  distance  5  or  6  miles,  then  the  land  to  the  westward  of 
the  harbour,  and  St.  Jago  Morro  castle  will  be  in  one,  they  bearing  W.  J. 
N.  by  compass,  and  the  outermost  land  to  the  eastward  E.  N.  E.  From 
hence  may  be  seen  the  High  land  of  Grand  Ance  on  Hispaniola,  bearing 
E.  S.  E.  4  E.  and  then  you  will  be  in  latitude  19°  45'  N.* 

Cape  Cruz  is, a  bluff  point  and  the  land  near  it  is  low  and  level.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Cape,  the  shore  stretches  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.  by  N.  for 
about  4  leagues.  Bird's  Island  lies  off  the  Cape  ;  they  make  a  good  har- 
bour. Vessels  may  sail  through  between  them,  but  as  the  island  is  low 
and  lies  pretty  close  under  the  Cape  land,  you  must  make  bold  with  the 
shore  in  order  to  open  the  channel.  This  is  a  good  place  for  ships  to 
wood  and  water  in,  and  they  may  have  plenty  of  fish. 

Between  this  place  and  St.  Jago,  there  are  several  harbours  in  which 
vessels  may  lie  with  safety.    Cape  Cruz  lies  in  lat.  I9C  47'  N. 


Directions  for  Cumberland  harbour. 

The  entrance  of  this  harbour  is  about  two  miles  wide  ;  in  entering  ii 
you  will  observe  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay,  a  remarkable  light  yellow 
cliff,  which  bring  to  bear  N.  by  W.  or  N.  by  W.  i  W.  and  run  in  with 
that  bearing  until  you  open  Fisherman's  point,  which  is  a  small  sandv 
point  with  two  huts  on  it.  This  point  cannot  be  mistaken  as  there  is  no 
other  sandy  part  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  After  you  have  open- 
ed Fisherman's  point  with  the  above  bearings  you  may  steer  N.  N.  E. 
and  when  Fisherman's  point  bears  E.  by  S.  haul  up  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by 
E.  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms  muddy  bottom.  The  best  marks  for  an- 
choring are  Fisherman's  point  S.  by  E.  or  S.  S.  E.  The  west  head  of 
the  harbour  S.  W.  |  W .    The  light  yellow  cliff  W.  £  S.  in  7  fathoms. 

In  coming  from  the  eastward,  you  may  keep  as  near  to  the  east  head 
of  the  harbour  as  you  please,  as  there  are  10  fathoms  close  to  it.  After 
passing  it  run  to  the  westward,  and  bring  the  before-mentioned  bearings 
on,  which  will  clear  the  reef  that  lies  off  the  point  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Fisherman's  point. 

The  marks  for  the  Heef  which  has  heretofore  been  stated  to  be  a  single 

Rock* 

■ 

SOUTH  END.    The  two  Huts  on  Fisherman's  point,  on  with  each 

other  bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  and  the  point  within  the  east  bead  S.  by  E.  

West  head  S.  W.  by  W.  £  W.  entrance  of  Augusta  river  W.  £  S.  and  the 
yellow  cliff  N.  W.  by  N. 


•  Tbe  Mountains  of  Grand  Ance,  which  are  the  westernmost  high  land  of  Hispaniola, 
are  often  seen  also  between  Cape  Mayze  and  Cape  Nicholas;  they  may  be  descried  at  30 
or  40  leagues  distance  ;  and  by  their  situation  and  bearing  boromr  a  ffond  s^Hc  in  work- 
me  up  througl  the  Windward  parage 
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NORTH  END.  The  N.  E.  hut  about  its  breadth,  open  to  the  north, 
ward  of  the  S.  W.  hut  bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  4  E.  The  point  within  the 
east  head  S.  h  E. — The  entrance  of  Augusta  River  W.  S.  VV.  The  Reef 
lies  N.  by  W.  and  ^.  by  E.  about  H  cables'  length,  and  2t)  fathoms  in 
breadth  ;  has  )  7  feci  water  on  its  ehoalest  part,  34  ft  thorns  within  it, 
and  l.r>  fathoms  close  to  the  outer  edge,  which  lies  about  -4  cables  lengtli 
from  the  shore. 

In  coming  in  from  the  westward  you  may  approach  the  point  to  a  ca- 
bles' length,  as  it  is  steep  to,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  point  at  a 
distance,  a  stranger  would  suppose  there  was  a  reef  lying  oft*  from  it  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  After  you  are  within  this  point  haul  more  to 
the  eastward,  as  there  is  a  tlat  which  eitends  from  the  entrance  of  Au- 
gusta river  in  a  straight  direction  for  the  light  yellow  clitV.  This  flat 
reaches  nearly  one  third  of  the  distance  across  the  harbour  towards  Fish- 
erman's point,  but  the  soundings  to  and  from  it  are  very  irregular. 

If  the  wind  is  off  the  land  and  you  have  to  work  in,  your  lead  will  be 
your  best  pilot  when  standing  to  the  westward,  but  when  standing  to  the 
eastward,  be  careful  not  to  approach  the  land  nearer  than  three  cables' 
length  as  the  reef  before-mentioned  is  steep  to. 

lu  running  in  with  the  leading  bearings  you  will  be  within  the  point 
before  you  get  soundings  ;  after  which  you  will  have  them  very  irregu- 
lar from  18  to  7  or  6  fathoms. 

Augusta  river  is  very  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  has  only  12  or  14 
feet  water  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up.  You  may  continue  up  the  river 
by  keeping  the  starboard  shore  on  board,  or  go  into  a  large  lagoon  on  the 
larboard  side. 

The  whole  of  Cumberland  harbour  abounds  with  fish  but  no  other  pro- 
visions  can  be  procured  ;  water  may  be  had  by  going  12  or  14  miles  up 
on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  to  a  small  river  to  which  the  name  of 
Water  River  has  been  given. 


Directions  for  Trinidad  (Cuba.) 

In  running  down  the  coast  of  Cuba,  give  Cape  Cruz  a  good  birth,  and 
when  it  bears  E.  N.  E.  distant  12  miles,  you  can  haul  up  W.  N.  W.  in 
the  night  time  or  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  by  day  light  to  Key  Largo,  which  is 
1 J2  miles.  Be  particular  not  to  come  too  near  Key  Largo,  as  there  is  a 
reef  extending  10  or  12  miles  from  its  N.  W.  end.  If  the  weather  be 
clear  you  will  see  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  of  you,  a  vacancy  between  two 
hills,  which  you  can  steer  for  to  take  you  to  Key  Blanco  ;  you  will  first 
see  a  Key  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  and  then  two  Keys,  the  next  is  Key 
Blanco.  Be  particular  to  keep  a  look  out  at  the  mast-head,  as  your  eye 
is  always  your  best  pilot  to  keep  you  clear  of  rocks  at  sea. 

About  5  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Cumberland  harbour,  is  the  mouth 
of  a  little  river,  where  many  small  vessels  may  lie.  It  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Peurto  Escondido,  or  the  hidden  port ;  and  has  no  more  than 
12  feet  upon  the  bar;  its  opening  being  small,  and  the  west  point  run- 
ning out  very  narrow,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  find  out  that  river. 
The  deepest  water  is  close  by  the  point,  but  there  is  anchoring  to  the 
eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
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From  Cumberland  harbour  to  Cape  ftueno,  or  Hoka  point,  the  course 
is  E.  by  N.  h  N.  near  20  leagues.    Within  this  Cape  is  the  Bay  of  Occoa. 
called  by  our  sailors  Hoka  bay,  and  named  also  Spinx's  bay  ;  the  mark 
for  anchoring  in  the  bay,  is  to  bring  the  easternmost  point  to  bear  E.  S.  E. 
distance  about  1  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  the  platform  land  on  Hispanio 
la,  will  be  in  one  with  the  point.    The  latitude  is  20°  G'.    You  may  an 
chor  in  any  water  from  35  to  7  fathoms,  but  16  or  18  are  the  best  depths  : 
and  there  is  plenty  offish  to  be  crvight  with  hooks.    Two  fresh  water  ri- 
vers run  into  this  bay  ;  the  one  named  Rio  do  Mel,  or  Honey  river,  lies  CJ 
or  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  anchorage  ;  the  other,  which  lies  near- 
er, is  to  the  eastward,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  easternmost  gulley,  but  it 
is  generally  dry,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  rain  in  this  part.    At  mosi 
times  there  are  at  Hoka  bay  Spanish  hunters,  and  shepherds,  who  wifl 
supply  you  with  fresh  provision*. 

From  Hoka  point  or  Cape  Bueno,  to  the  pitch  of  Cape  Mayze,  tin- 
course  is  N.  E.  and  the  distance  about  5  league-. 


from  Morant  Point  or  the  East  End  of  Jamaica,  to  the  Nava- 
za,  Cape  Tiburon,ane?  Cape  Donna  Maria,  on  Hispaniola. 

From  the  e.ist  end  of  Jamaica,  to  *Navaza  island,  the  course  is  E.  N. 
E.  i  N.  about  2  \  leagues.  But  in  sailing  from  the  Navaza  to  the  E.  end, 
it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  steer  to  the  westward  of  S.  W.  by  W.  for  the 
following  reasons  :  1st.  If  you  have  a  weather  current,  it  would  natur- 
ally throw  you  to  the  northward  of  the  East  end  ;  2d.  If  a  lee  one  it  would 
set  you  between  Moraut  Keys  and  the  East  end,  and  you  should  likewise 
see  the  land  before  you  had  got  the  distance.  , 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  current  generally  sets  to  the  eastward  or 
northeastward,  between  the  E.  end  of  Jamaica,  in  the  track  of  Navaza, 
and  the  W.  end  of  Hispaniola  ;  and  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  this 
track  the  current  has  not  been  perceived.  As  you  approach  Navaza,  you 
will  frequently  meet  with  light  unsteady  winds,  and  a  weather  current. 

From  the  Navaza  to  Cape  Tiburon,  the  course  is  E.  southerly  about 
eleven  leagues.  This  cape  appears  on  the  top  with  many  white  places, 
like  ways  or  roads,  and  is  the  highest  on  the  VV.  coast  of  Hispaniola  ;  it 
makes  the  N.  side  of  a  small  bay,  called  from  it  jTiburon  bay,  the  open- 


*  The  east  end  of  the  island  of  Navaza  appears  as  if  deposited  in  three  dirTeicnt  Inyr  rs  oi 
strata s;  the  undermost  white  clirfwitli  (insomu  places)  apparently  pretty  large  u  nite  sunn-f- 
lying above  it.  The  miildle  and  upper  strata  resemble  each  other ;  but  in  some  places  the  up- 
per is  precipitous,  forming  small  cliffs  perceptible  on  a  close  approach.  The  next  end  is 
of  a  different  character,  seemingly  a  kind  of  cliff  from  top  to  bottom  ;  part  of  it  appear* 
iti  a  shade. 

There  seems  to  be  some  scrubby  bush  wood  on  tin;  island;  on  a  close  approach,  when 
steering  S.  W.  to  weather  the  west  end  of  the  island,  its  appearance  remained  much  thr: 
same,  and  the  greatest  height  may  be  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  about 
one  league  in  length.  When  about  a  mile  distant  from  Navaza,  it  loses  the  appearance  ot 
three  strata,  and  what  appeared  loose  white  stones  on  the  top  of  the  low  cliff,  seems  now 
to  be  merely  the  upper  part  of  the  rocks  washed  bare  as  far  as  it  is  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  water  in  gales  of  wind.  I 

When  near  U»e  island  it  does  not  appear  one  league  in  length,  and  very  narrow  from  N 
to  S.    There  is  a  thin  coat  of  low  brush-wood  ou  the  island  ;  it  lies  in  lat.  18°  24'  N. 

t  Tiburon  bay  is  about  half  a  mile  deep  to  the  eastward.  On  the  north  shore  it  is 
deep  to  within  two  or  three  cables1  length  of  the  rocks,  and  within  half  a  cable's  length 
you  have  6  and  7  fathoms,  stiff  clay isb  ground.  On  the  t.  and  S.  E.  shores,  you  have 
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ing  of  which  from  side  to  side  is  but  1^  mile  oyer.  Running  with  the 
so;}  breeze  you  must  give  the  S.  or  lower  point  a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  and 
when  you  have  opened  the  bay,  so  as  to  see  the  houses,  push  right  in  N. 
K.  It  shoals  gradually  from  15  fathoms  to  7  or  6,  where  you  anchor  in 
good  ground  ;  the  cape  bearing  W.  N.  W.  2  or  3  miles,  and  the  S.  point 
S.  S.  E.  or  you  may  bring  the  S.  point  to  bear  S.  E.  by  S.  distant  half  a 
mile,  and  then  you  will  be  right  against  the  river  or  watering  place. 

Alt  night  you  have  a  fresh  land  breeze  at  N.  E.  and  all  day  fresh  sea 
breezes  at  S.  E.  by  E.  If  you  moor,  lay  your  best  anchor  to  the  S.  W. 
and  the  small  one  to  the  N.  E.  Here  you  can  find  good  fresh  water,  and 
plenty  of  good  limes  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  dozen  houses,  near  shore, 
will  not  suffer  you  to  cut  any  wood.  There  is  generally  a  great  swell  in 
(he  bay,  and  a  great  surf  on  the  beach,  unless  it  is  very  good  weather. 

The  course  from  the  E.  end  of  Jamaica  to  Cape  Donna  Maria,  alias 
Cape  Dame  Maria,  is  E.  N.  E.  \  N.  33  leagues,  and  from  the  Xavaza  to 
the  same  cape  N.  E.  £N.  12  leagues.  Cape  Donoa  Maria  is  about  7 
leagues  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Tiburon,  the  course  being  N.  by  E.  or  from 
Cape  Tiburon  to  Irish  bay  point  N.  N.  W.  and  from  thence  to  Cape 
Donna  Maria  N.  by  E.  The  land  between  the  two  capes  is  pretty  high, 
rugged  and  uneven,  till  you  come  within  2  or  3  leagues  of  Cape  Donna 
Maria,  when  it  is  somewhat  lower.  There  arc  soundings  a  good  way  be- 
twixt them.  There  is  also  a  small  bay  2  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Tiburon,  called  Irish  bay,  in  which  wood  and  water  are  to  be  had, 
and  about  2  leagues  farther  up  north,  off  a  small  point,  lies  the  Whale,  a 
reef  or  ledge  of  rocks,  4  miles  from  the  shore  right  off,  which  must  be 
avoided  ;  this  ledge  bears  from  Cape  Donna  Maria  S*  by  VV.  3  leagues. 

Cape  Donna  Maria  lies  in  lat.  18°  38'  being  about  the  height  of 
Beachy  head  bluff,  and  steep  to  the  water  side,  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 
There  is  a  bay  to  the  southward  of  the  cape,  which  is  called  by  its  name, 
and  is  a  good  place  for  wood,  water,  and  fish ;  it  shoalens  gradually,  and 
you  may  run  in  till  you  bring  the  cape  to  bear  N.  \  E.  one  mile  and  a* 
half ;  the  white  cliffs  (to  the  southward  of  which  is  the  fresh  water)  E. 
by  S.  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  S.  &  W.  and  the  large  white  house  on  the  hill 
by  the  water  side,  E.  N.  E.  £  E.  from  16  to  8,  7,  6,  6|,  and  5  fathoms  wa- 
ter, good  sandy  ground  all  over.  Within  the  cape  in  the  bay,  there  is  a 
low  point  with  a  small  red  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  make* 
the  cape  remarkable.  From  this  point  lies  a  shoal  right  off  a  mile  or  two, 
which  shows  itself  very  plain  ;  after  you  are  clear  of  the  shoal,  you  may 
steer  into  the  bay  in  what  depth  you  choose,  keeping  your  lead  going  as 
you  come  in.  There  are  no  houses  in  Donna  Maria  bay,  which  may  be 
seen,  but  the  large  white  house  above  mentioned,  and  another  about  2 
miles  to  the  southward  by  the  water  side.  From  Cape  Donna  Maria  to 
Cape  Nicholas,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  distant  30  leagues. 


4  and  4^  fathoms  fin?  muddy  ground,  within  a  cable's  length,  all  round  the  shore.  No 
shoals  or  rocks  all  over  the  bay  as  we  could  find.  The  edge  of  the  soundings  runs  as 
the  bay  forms,  half  a  mile  from  its  head.  You  may  anchor  any  where  in  the  bay  :  bat 
briug  the  point  to  the  eastward,  to  bear  S.  by  E.  and  the  cape  to  bear  W.  by  N.  9  N.  iu 
4  or  5  fathoms;  from  that  to  8  or  9  is  very  good  ground  ;  wording  and  watering  in  great 
plenty.  You  may  either  land  your  casks  and  roll  them  over  a  narrow  neck  of  land  into 
the  river,  or  fill  then  iu  your  boats  with  buckets.  No  refreshments  of  the  meat  kind,  but 
some  vegetabics  and  fruits,  as  limes,  &c.  There  is  a  small  battery  of  5  guns,  mounted 
on  a  hill  above  the  houses  on  the  bay,  to  command  the  watering  place,  which  would  an- 
noy small  vessels.  No  shipping  here  {  their  trade  consists  chiefly  of  indiga,  coffee,  and 
cotton. 
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Directions  for  falling  in  with  the  Loggerhead  Keys,  at  Cape 
Catoche,  and  to  sail  from  thence  to  Campeche. 

The  northernmost  of  these  keys,  which  lies  in  21°  38'  lat.  N.  is  called 
by  the  Spaniards  El  Pontoy,  and  the  southernmost  Isle  de  Muger,  or  Wo- 
man's islands ;  our  sailors  name  the  first  Loggerhead  Key,  and  the  second 
Key  Mohair.  When  you  imagine  you  draw  near  the  bank  of  Cape  Ca- 
toche, keep  your  lead  going ;  and  if  you  strike  ground,  and  do  not  see  the 
northernmost  key,  or  the  land,  you  may  depend  uponlt  you  are  to  the 
northward.  Then  haul  up  south  till  you  see  the  land,  and  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  one  of  the  two  keys  ;  if  you  are  to  the  southward  of  them,  you 
have  no  soundings,  until  you  see  the  main  land. 

Key  Mohair  lies  W.  S.  W .  and  E.  S.  E.  on  the  E.  part  it  has  a  bluff,  and 
on  that  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  to  the  southward  of  which  is  the  wa- 
tering place.  About  2  or  3  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  of  Key  Mohair,  lies  Log- 
gerhead Key,  which  may  be  known  by  the  southernmost  part,  having 
many  small  sand  hills  :  give  that  key  a  small  birth,  and  you  may  anchor 
in  7  fathoms  water,  all  gradual  soundings.  The  two  keys  are  joined  by 
a  long  reef,  which  only  breaks  at  the  N.  end  of  Loggerhead  Key  ;  there 
are  many  rocks,  and  among  them  plenty  of  Jew  fish. 

To  sail  from  hence  to  Campeche,  steer  N.  W.  keeping  your  lead  going, 
and  do  not  go  further  to  the  northward  than  18  fathoms  water,  nor  to  the 
southward  than  16  fathoms  ;.but  when  you  come  into  17  or  18  fathoms, 
steer  west  by  south  and  keep  in  that  depth  till  you  hove  run  80  or  82 
leagues,  or  more  if  you  think  you  have  not  made  this  distance  good. 
Then  haul  up  to  the  southward,  till  you  come  into  the  depth  of  water 
necessary  for  your  vessel  to  ride  in  with  safety,  which  may  be  in  4  or  5 
fathoms,  and  then  you  will  hardly  see  land  from  the  mast  bead.  You 
will  lie  smooth  here  in  all  winds,  even  if  it  blows  hard. 

Observe  that  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Point  Piedras,  or  the  W.  point 
of  Yucatan,  there  lies  the  shoal  of  Sisal  which  has  not  above  12  or  13  feet 
water ;  but  your  lead  will  give  you  timely  notice,  when  you  draw  near. 

When  you  are  at  anchor,  you  must  send  your  boat  away  for  Campeche; 
it  lies  S.  E.  30  leagues  from  Point  Piedras,  and  to  the  northward  of  the 
only  high  land  on  that  coast. 


Negrillo,  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Such  a  shoal  no  doubt  exists,  and  the  best  information  respecting  it,  is 
from  Capt.  Cassals,  in  1816.  It  consists  of  two  rocks  of  about  30  or  40 
feet  each,  with  a  channel  between  of  more  than  120  fathoms  water,  and 
each  perpendicular  at  their  edges.  They  must  have  some  connexion  to- 
gether, as  they  are  not  over  20  or  30  fathoms  apart,  but  there  is  no  bank 
of  soundings  to  indicate  their  proximity.  It  lies  in  lat.  23°  25' N.  long. 
90°  1 1' W.  with  3  feet  water  on  it. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  and  out  of  Campeche. 

♦ 

If  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Campeche,  keep  in  the  lat.  from  21°  30'  to  22° 
?0'  N.  in  order  to  keep  between  Cape  Catoche  and  the  Alacrones  shoalc 

13 
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which  lie  40  leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  cape.  You  have  soundings 
here  about  30  leagues  from  the  land,  and  all  the  way  from  Cape  Catoche 
to  Point  Piedras  you  have  regular  soundings  and  white  water.  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  come  nearer  the  shore  than  5  fathoms  (then  you 
just  see  the  land  from  the  mast  head)  nor  stand  farther  off  than  15  fa- 
thoms, for  there  are  10  or  II  shoals  and  rocks,  which  lie  in  the  form  of 
an  elbow  from  the  Alacranes,  and  run  as  far  S.  as  Campeche  ;  this  bank 
of  shoals  is  very  broad. 

The  course  from  Cape  Catoche  (or  rather  the  keys  before  it)  to  Point 
Piedras,  is  W.  S.  W.  You  must  run  at  least  80  leagues  before  you  bear 
to  the  southward  for  Campeche  ;  and  go  by  your  lead  in  chiefly  from  It 
to  12  fathoms,  sandy  ground.  There  is  a  bank  which  you  must  take  care  . 
to  avoid  ;  it  lies  6  or  6  leagues  about  W.  N.  W.  from  the  town  of  Sisal, 
and  has  only  3  or  4  feet  of  water  on  some  parts  of  it.  All  this  land  is 
low  along  the  coast,  and  remarkable  only  in  few  places  ;  8  or  9  leagues 
S.  W.  of  Point  Piedras  is  Point  Delgada,  called  by  our  sailors  Cape  Con- 
ducedo  ;  by  this  Cape  there  is  land  which  appears  like  islands  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  one  sandy  hillock,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fort.  North- 
ward of  Campeche,  there  is  a  hummock  called  Morro  de  Hina,  and  2  or 
3  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  town  another  hummock  or  round  hill,  called 
Morro  de  los  Diablos,  or  the  Devil's  Mount.  The  water  is  very  shoal, 
off  the  town,  for  7  or  8  miles  ;  merchants'  ships  unload  3  leagues  off, 
and  then  go  into  the  hole  close  to  the  town,  in  3  to  2  and  a  half  and  2  fa" 
thorns  water. 

In  sailing  from  Campeche,  you  must  steer  to  the  northward  as  far  as 
21°  30'  lat.  N.  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  Sisal  bank,  and  when  you  find 
yourself  in  that  parallel,  and  are  clear  of  the  bank,  then  you  may  stand 
according  as  you  have  wind,  and  to  where  you  are  bound. 

The  currents  set  sometimes  to  the  N.  W.  but  for  the  most  part  to  the 
northward.  The  most  prevailing  winds  are  from  N.  to  N.  £.  and  £.  w 
S.  E.  but  sometimes  variable. 

The  latitude  of  Campeche  is*  near  t9°  50'  N.  long,  from  London,  90° 
30' W.    Variation  8°  35'  E. 


Winds  and  Weather  in  the  Gulf. 

On  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Yucatan  comprehended  between  Cape  Ca- 
toche and  Point  Piedras,  and  which  continues  to  the  southward  as  far  a« 
Campeche,  there  are  no  other  winds  than  the  general  N.  E.  trade,  in- 
terrupted by  heavy  northers  in  their  season. 

On  this  part  of  the  coast  and  towards  the  list  of  April,  the  thunder 
squalls  from  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  commence.  They  are  formed  after  mid- 
day, and  at  night  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  is  again  established. — 
This  squally  weather  lasts  until  September,  and  in  all  this  epoch  there  are 
verazones  or  winds  from  sea  which  blow  from  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  and 
it  is  observed  that  the  fresher  the  verazon,  the  harder  the  squall  will  be, 
especially  from  June  to  September.  The  verazon  enters  at  about  11  A. 
M.  and  at  night  the  wind  hauls  to  E.— E.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  so  that  it  may 
be  called  a  land  breeze. 

On  the  coast  from  Tampico  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  reigning  wind  is  from  E. 
S.  E.  &.  E.  that  is  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  and  at 
uight  it  hauls  off  the  land  S.  &  S.  W.;  but  if  at  night  the  land  wind  should 
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be  N.  W.  it  will  the  day  following  be*atN. — N.  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  particular- 
ly in  August  and  September.  These  winds  have  no  force,  and  raise  no 
sea  ;  so  that  with  them  you  can  get  to  an  anchorage  as  well  as  with  the  re- 
gular trade  ;  but  it  impedes  your  sailing,  on  which  account  you  should  in- 
dustriously make  use  of  the  land  wind  to  get  an  offing.  The  above  winds 
from  N.— N.  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  arc  by  Spaniards  called  Cabesa,  and  only 
eitend  to  20  or  25  leagues  from  the  coast,  at  which  distance  you  will 
meet  with  the  wind  at  E.  and  E.  S.  E. 

You  must  be  very  careful  in  making  Vera  Cruz  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  March,  because  that  is  the  season  of  Northers,  which  blow 
very  heavy  :  the  narrowness  of  the  port  and  obstructions  of  shoals  at  its 
mouth,  beside  the  little  or  no  shelter  it  affords  in  a  norther,  makes  it  very 
dangerous  to  run  for  it  in  one  of  these  gales,  as  it  is  impossible  to  bring  up 
when  one  of  them  blow.  Don  Bernard  de  Otta,  commander  of  a  ship  of 
the  line,  says  ;  "  Although  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  we  find  ourselves  situat- 
ed within  the  tropics,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  other  than  the  gene- 
ral trades  reign  in  this  region,  yet  the  general  law  of  its  continuation  is 
interrupted  from  September  to  March  by  Northers,  which  divide  the  year 
into  two  seasons,  which  may  be  termed  the  wet  and  the  dry  ;  the  first,  in 
which  the  trades  or  breezes  are  not  interrupted  from  March  to  Septem- 
ber ;  and  the  second,  in  which  the  Northers  blow,  is  from  September  to 
March.  The  more  clearly  to  explain  them,  we  shall  speak  of  both  sepa- 
rately.,, 

The  month  of  September  is  the  time  when  the  first  Norther  enters, 
generally  speaking ;  but  it  seldom  blows  with  much  violence  either  in  this 
month  or  that  of  October  ;  but  when  it  does,  it  is  broken  by  the  regular 
trade  with  rain  squalls.  The  Northers  are  established  in  November ; 
they  then  blow  heavy  and  continue  long,  and  follow  this  way  in  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February.  In  these  months  directly  on  its  commence- 
ment, it  takes  body,  and  at  the  end  of  4  hours  it  acquires  all  the  force 
with  which  it  continues  for  the  space  of  48  hours,  after  which  it  continues 
blowing  for  some  days,  but  not  with  such  force  but  you  can  manage  it. — 
In  these  months  the  Northers  are  cloudy  and  wild,  and  they  repeat  so 
frequently  that  ordinarily  between  them  is  not  more  than  4  to  6  days. 

In  March  and  April  they  are  not  so  frequent  or  hard,  and  are  more 
clear  ;  but  for  the  first  24  hours  they  have  more  force  than  in  the  anterior 
months,  and  fly  about  less.  From  November  forward  in  the  season  of  the 
Northers  as  we  have  said,  there  exists  between  these  Northers  very  fine 
weather,  the  sea  breeze  blowing  with  great  regularity  by  day  and  the 
land  breeze  by  night. 

There  is  some  degree  of  certainty  to  know  the  entrance  of  a  Norther 
by  various  signs  ;  such  as  the  wind  at  south,  the  humidity  of  the  walls  of  the 
streets  and  houses,  the  peak  of  Orazimba  clear,  and  the  serene  appear- 
ance of  this  as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Perote  and  Villarica,  the  border 
of  St.  Martin  lined  with  a  white  cloud,  great  heat  and  difficulty  of  breath, 
and  the  clouds  rolling  over  and  flying  from  the  southward.  But  the  best 
prediction  is  given  by  the  Barometer ;  this  instrument  in  the  season  of 
the  Northers  in  Vera  Cruz,  never  makes  more  difference  between  its  ex- 
treme height  and  depression  than  0.8  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  never  rises 
above  30.6,  nor  falls  below  29.8,  its  medium  being  30.1  ;  the  Norther  is 
predicted  by  its  falling,  but  it  does  not  blow  until  it  begins  to  rise,  which 
it  will  always  do  a  few  minutes  before  the  Norther  commences  to  blow. 
On  the  Barometer's  beginning  to  rise,  you  will  hear  something  like  heavy 
musketry  in  the  horizon,  especially  in  the  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  the  sea  will 
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be  in  motion  and  the  rigging  filled  with  cobwebs  ;  these  are  signs  sufficient 
to  warn  you  not  to  confide  in  the  weather,  because  a  Norther  is  infalli- 
ble. 

These  winds  generally  moderate  at  sun-set ;  that  is,  it  does  not  blow 
with  so  much  force  as  it  did  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  except  when  it  be- 
gins to  blow  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  night-fall,  whence  it  continues  taking 
body  without  respect  to  the  above  rule. 

It  also  happens,  that  after  night,  and  between  midnight  and  morning, 
the  wind  hauls  to  the  shore  ;  that  is,  from  W.  to  N.  in  which  case,  if  in 
the  morning,  the  wind  hauls  further  round  from  S.  to  W.  the  norther  is 
broke  and  done,  and  at  the  regular  hour  the  sea  breeze  will  come  in  ;  but 
if  it  does  not  haul  as  above  at  sun-rise,  or  after  on  flood  tide,  the  norther 
will  blow  with  the  same  violence  as  the  day  before,  and  then  is  called 
tide  northers. 

Northers  also  conclude  by  taking  a  turn  from  N.  to  E.  which  is  most 
secure,  therefore,  if  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  hauls  N.  £.  although  the 
day  following  may  enter  cloudy,  and  in  the  night  of  the  gale  it  has  been 
from  S.  to  W.  there  is  security  of  the  regular  trade  in  the  afternoon  and 
that  the  weather  will  hold  good  for  4  or  0  days,  which  is  the  longest 
time  good  weather  lasts  in  the  season  of  the  northers ;  but  if  the  wind 
makes  a  retrogade  movement  from  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  or  N.  then  the  wea- 
ther is  not  secure. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  experiencing  the  most  furious  northers  in 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  when  they  are  called  Red 
Dones,  or  Hueso  Colorado. 

The  wet  season,  or  that  of  the  regular  trades,  is  verificated  from  March 
to  September ;  the  trades  at  the  end  ef  March  and  all  April,  as  we  have 
said,  are  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  northers  ;  the  trade  blows 
from  E.  S.  E.  and  fresh,  clear  sometimes  and  cloudy  others,  hauling  to 
S.  E.  and  blowing  at  night  without  giving  room  for  the  land  wind,  which 
in  general  blows  at  night,  except  when  the  wind  is  at  N.  and  the  land 
breeze  is  freshest  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

From  the  time  the  sun  passes  the  meridian  of  Vera  Cruz  to  its  return 
to  it  again,  that  is,  from  16th  May  to  27th  July,  the  trades  are  inclined  to 
calms,  and  the  sky  cloudy,  with  small  thunder  ;  after  passing  this  epoch, 
the  winds  are  variable  from  N.  W.  to  N.  E. 

From  27th  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  northers  commence, 
the  squalls  are  strongest,  with  abundance  of  rain,  thunder  and  light- 
uing ;  the  wind  which  now  blows  heaviest  is  from  E.  though  of  the  short- 
est duration. 

In  the  season  of  the  trades  the  whole  variation  of  the  barometer  is  0.4, 
its  greatest  ascension  being  30.35,  and  greatest  depression  29.06. 

The  thermometer  in  June  rises  to  87°,  and  docs  not  fall  below  K3£°. 
In  December  it  rises  to  80^°,  and  does  uot  fall  below  66£°,  this  is  un- 
derstood placed  under  shelter  and  in  the  best  ventilated  hall  in  the  house. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September  it  is  rare  that  a  year  passes 
when  hurricanes  are  not  experienced  in  the  Floridas  and  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  but  they  never  reach  to  Vera  Cruz  and  other  places  on  the 
coast  of  Campeche  ;  at  most  you  only  feel  the  sea  which  the  hurricaue 
creates  while  blowing  further  north.  The  hurricanes  enter  from  N.  to 
E.  and  although  they  do  not  always  take  the  same  turn,  yet  they  gene- 
rally cant  from  E.  to  S.  If  vou  have  no  barometer  you  may  observe  in 
these  months  that  the  wind  from  N.  to  E.  with  mist,  is  a  strong  signal  of 
a  hurricane. 
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Directions  for  going  /o,  and  sailing  into  La  Vera  Cruz. 

You  must  take  care  and  be  sure  not  to  fall  into  the  southward  of  19°  60 
or  between  that  and  the  latitude  of  19°  40',  which  is  very  high  land,  par- 
ticularly one  hill,  called  Mount  Orisava,  whose  top  is  covered  with  snow  : 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  that  mountain  to  the  westward  of  W.  S. 
W.  It  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  30  or  35  leagues  off.  You  must 
not  fall  farther  to  the  southward,  on  account  of  the  shoals,  which  arc 
many  and  dangerous,  to  the  eastward  and  south-eastward  of  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  which  town  the  shore  trenches  N.  W.  by  N.  and  is  bold  too.  You 
must  not  strike  ground  above  15  leagues  off,  and  then  you  have  30  aud 
35  fathoms  water,  which  shoal  gradually  into  10  and  12  fathoms,  within 
a  league  of  the  shore. 

This  place  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ullua, 
situated  on  a  sand  called  the  Gallega,  which  forms  the  harbour ;  as  you 
approach  the  castle  you  discern  a  high  black  tower,  called  the  tower  of 
Merce  ;  you  bring  it  to  bear  due  S.  per  compass  ;  then  you  will  have  a 
large  church,  (or  hospital,)  with  a  cupola  on  the  top  of  it,  on  which  is  a 
round  ball,  with  a  cross  ;  keep  that  ball  on  with  the  W.  part  of  the  Merce 
Tower,  it  will  carry  you  clear  along  the  edge  of  the  Gallega  sand,  which 
generally  breaks  when  the  sea  breezes  blow.  When  you  open  the  S.  W. 
facing  (or  side)  of  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  steer  for  it  along  in  th* 
inside  edge  of  the  sand,  which  you  will  sec,  to  avoid  two  shoals  of  hani 
black  rocks,  having  IB  and  19  feet  water  on  them,  with  small  spits  of *and 
from  each  ;  on  these  shoals  flags  are  placed  on  the  approach  of  any  Span- 
ish vessels,  but  not  for  foreigners.  You  anchor  uuder  the  walls  of  thu 
castle,  and  moor  to  large  rings,  fixed  there  for  that  purpose.  You  lie 
two  anchors  out  to  the  N.  W.  from  your  larboard  bow,  and  one  to  the 
W.  of  your  larboard  quarter ;  your  shore  cables  being  on  your  other  bow 
or  quarter;  and  then  you  lie  in  G  and  G\  fathoms  water.  No  tide  hero 
but  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  3  feel,  which  is  augmented  or  lessened  as  the 
wind  blows. 

You  have  regular  sea  and  land  breezes  from  March  to  November  ;  then 
you  are  subject  to  north  winds,  whicji  make  a  greit  sea,  and  dangerous 
riding  in  the  harbour. 

Lat.  19°  11'  N.  long,  from  London,  96°  f  W.    Variation  4°  E.  [Sei 
the  Plate.] 


Remarks  on  the  courses  steered  by  the  Spaniards  from  V  era 

Cruz  to  the  tfavanna. 

When  you  make  sail  from  St.  Juan,  (N.  Pera,)  and  are  clear  of  the  Gal- 
lega, you  will  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  until  you  reach  lat.  25°  N.  Yon 
then  shape  a  course  E.  for  the  soundings  on  the  Tortugas  Banks,  and 
when  you  get  soundings  from  40  to  46  fathoms,  you  may  steer  S.  S.  E.  for 
(he  Havanna,  but  should  you  have  the  wind  to  the  eastward  in  lat.  25°, 
or  to  S.  S.  E.  you  will  steer  so  as  to  reach  26°  30'  N.  (or  nearly,)  when 
it  is  probable  you  may  have  the  wind  at  N.  W.  then  you  steer  E.  or  E. 
by  S.  according  to  the  latitude  you  are  in  search  of,  the  soundings  on 
Tortugas.  When  you  find  soundings,  run  in  38  or  40  fathoms,  then 
steer  S.  always  trying  to  keep  in  38  fathoms  soundings  after.  Should 
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you  not  have  a  sight  of  the  sun  to  know  when  you  are  off  the  Bank,  and 
when  you  lose  bottom,  (the  weather  being  moderate,)  but  if  the  wind  is 
fresh  from  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  steer  S.  E.  by  S.  southerly,  which  will  carry 
you  in  sight  of  the  Havanna. 


The  Colorados,  off  Cape  Antonio. 

The  Colorados  are  the  west  end  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Isabella,  a  steep, 
dangerous  shoal,  extending  in  length  26  leagues  as  far  as  Rio  de  Puercos, 
or  Hog  River,  on  a  course  chiefly  AV.  by  S.  They  consist  principally  of 
three  rocks,  or  keys  ;  the  westernmost,  or  Black  Key,  shows  itself  above 
water,  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  and  may  be  seen  about  4  miles  off.  The 
other  two,  or  the  Red  Keys,  are  not  seen  unless  it  be  quite  calm  ;  they 
have  not  above  two  feet  water  on  them,  and  to  the  westward  is  no  ground 
at  a  short  mile  distance.  They  lay  about  E.  and  W.  Between  them  is  a  ' 
channel  half  a  mile  wide,  and  between  the  Black  and  Red  Keys  there  are 
4  fathoms  water,  very  foul  ground.  Captain  Street,  in  his  account  of 
these  rocks,  gives  the  following  detail :  "  We  took  our  departure  from  4 
or  5  leagues  abreast  of  Cape  Antonio,  and  made  our  way  good  N.  E.  by 
N.  15  leagues,  and  then  fell  upon  the  Colorados,  in  3  feet  water.  They 
were  about  me  dry  in  several  places,  without  any  distinction  of  swells 
and  breakers  :  we  saw  flocks  of  pelicans  sitting  on  the  red-white  sand. 
In  this  place  we  could  see  no  dry  land  from  the  top-mast  head,  though 
very  clear  weather ;  but  we  saw  to  the  east  of  us,  three  hummocks  on 
Cuba.  The  innermost,  or  biggest,  bearing  E.  by  N.  so  near  us,  that  we 
could  see  other  hummocks  within  and  without  these  three,  and  low  land 
tending  away  from  the  innermost  hummocks  to  the  southward,  and  like- 
wise the  hummocks  almost  join  with  the  low  land  between  them.  All 
this  we  could  see  on  deck,  or  >ut  two  or  three  rattlings  up ;  but  the 
three  aforesaid  hummocks  we  i^.ised  upon  deck,  when  we  were  about  8 
or  10  leagues  off  our  aforesaid  station  of  6  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Antonio.*' 


Remarks  on  the  soundings  on  the  Aleoranes  Bank,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Catoche  Bank  to  the  westward  of  Campeche. 

If  in  hit.  21°  N.  after  leaving  Vera  Cruz,  and  have  the  wind  northerly 
and  stand  to  the  eastward,  should  you  get  soundings  in  40  or  45  fathoms, 
you  should  steer,  if  day-light,  N.  until  you  soc  the  shoals,  under  which 
you  may  have  shelter,  but  if  night,  and  you  have  35  fathoms,  steer  E. 
When  you  find  the  bottom  mud  and  shoaling  fast  to  27  or  26  fathoms, 
you  are  in  the  channel.  Sound  every  hour ;  if  27  fathoms  the  next 
sounding  sand  with  shells,  you  are  in  the  inside,  and  you  come  between 
the  Triangles  and  Las  Areas.  When  in  the  lat.  20°  N.  should  you  have 
the  wind  N.  you  should  stand  to  the  eastward,  and  when  you  get  bottom 
in  45  fathoms  mud  and  sand,  if  in  the  night  and  you  should  shoal  your 
water  a  little,  and  have  the  bottom  fine  sand  in  an  hour,  you  are  two 
leagues  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  with  Las  Areas,  but  if  you  get  soundings  mixed 
with  small  stones  and  shells,  you  are  E.  and  W.  with  them.   If  you  get 
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50  or  60  fathoms  and  the  bottom  soft  mud  and  the  water  shoal  fast,  you 
are  to  leeward  of  the  bank  Tabasco,  and  off  the  river  St.  Pedro  and  St. 
Pablo,  or  St.  Feier  and  St.  Paul. 

If  the  wind  should  be  N.  in  lat.  22°  N.  and  you  run  between  the  Tri- 
angles and  the  Isle  Arena,  and  have  soundings  in  60  fathoms  or  more 
muddy  bottom,  and  in  running  in  you  get  soundings  40  fathoms,  the  bot- 
tom small  stones,  you  arc  near  the  Triangles,  but  if  sandy  you  are  near 
Arena.    Between  the  Triangles  and  Arena  there  lies  Bayo  Nubo,  which 
you  will  be  close  to  before  you  see  it.    It  has  a  sand  bank  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, which  bears  from  the  Triangles  N.  W.  by  W.    With  three 
Islands  the  largest  bears  N.  W.  and  has  on  it  small  treas.    Two  leagues 
from  it  are  the  Elliones,  (very  dangerous,)  which  arc  surrounded  with  a 
reef.    There  is  a  bank  with  from  3  to  4  fathoms  S.  £.  from  the  island 
Arena,  and  a  key  about  a  pistol  shot  from  it.    Between  the  isle  and 
key  there  is  a  channel  with  from  12  to  15  fathoms.    To  the  southward 
of  the  largest  island  there  is  a  bank,  where  you  may  anchor  from  neces- 
sity with  a  tolerable  sized  ship.    To  the  N.  E.  of  the  island  there  is  a 
rock. 


Directions  for  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  River  Balliz,  or  Balise, 

in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

Take  your  departure  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  lat.  18°  01'  N.  and 
make  your  course  good  about  W.  by  S.  £  S.  as  near  as  you  can,  for  the 
distance  of  90  leagues ;  between  these  places  the  current  is  generally 
setting  to  the  northward  ;  do  not  stint  your  full  run  to  the  westward,  and 
keep  a  good  look  out  for  Swan's  islands. 

From  Swan's  islands  steer  for  the  Isle  of  Bonaca,  S.  W.by  W.  \  W.  dis- 
tance about  36  leagues  ;  lat.  16"  32*  N. 

From  Bonaca,  which  is  a  large,  high  island,  run  to  the  west  end  of  Rat- 
tan, the  next  and  largest  isle  on  that  range  ;  there  are  three  small  islands 
between  these  two,  viz.  Barburatta,  Moratta,  and  Helena.  Rattan  is  9 
leagues  long  with  many  hummocks  on  it. 

From  the  west  end  of  Rattan  to  the  Southern  four  keys,  the  course  is 
N»  W.  4  W.  distance  18  or  19  leagues  ;  and  from  Bonaca  to  the  said  four 
keys,  W.  by  N.  f  N.  distance  37  leagues.  This  last  is  safest  from  the 
Spaniards,  who  often  harbour  in  Rattan  ;  but  your  departure  from  Rat- 
tan is  the  safest  and  more  eligible  to  avoid  running  on  the  reefs,  as  the 
distance  is  so  short ;  this  is  a  matter  of  prudence  depending  on  the  cap- 
tain. Observe  to  time  well  your  departure  from  either  place,  to  avoid 
danger  in  the  night,  when  it  cannot  be  discovered,  as  well  as  running  a- 
ground  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  saving  a  ship.  The  Southern 
four  keys  ought  to  be  made  in  the  forenoon,  to  get  to  anchor  before  night 
at  Key  Bokel,  or  further  in  at  Water  key  as  the  time  will  allow.  The 
southern  four  keys  are  on  the  south  end  of  a  reef  extending  7  leagues  in 
length  to  the  northward  ;  on  the  north  end  thereof  lie  two  keys,  one  long 
with  toll  trees,  and  the  other  a  small  spot  with  bushes  on  it,  within  a  mile 
to  the  northward  of  the  large  one. 

The  southern  four  keys  in  lat.  17°  12' N.  The  easternmost  on  the 
edge  of  the  reef,  is  pretty  round  and  high,  with  a  large  sandy  bay  on  the 
east  side  ;  the  westernmost  is  a  long  key  with  tall  trees  :  the  northern- 
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most  is  the  next  smallest ;  when  you  come  from  the  eastward,  an  opening; 
shows  itself  in  the  middle  ;  the  southernmost  key,  which  they  call  Hat 
key,  is  the  smallest,  with  bushes  on  it,  and  is  near  the  south  point  of  the 
reef ;  from  this  to  the  easternmost  key,  the  reef  runs  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon.  When  you  make  the  sandy  bay,  on  the  last,  or  sooner,  you 
will  see  all  the  rest,  for  they  are  not  far  asunder. 

From  the  south  end  of  this  reef  your  course  is  west  to  Key  Bokel,  dis- 
tance 7  leagues  ;  this  is  a  small  spot,  with  low  bushes  on  it,  lying  close  to 
Turneff  reef,  a  low  intersected  island,  which  is  10  or  12  leagues  long,  N. 
N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. 

Glover's  reef  has  its  N.  E.  end  due  south,  6  or  7  leagues  distant  from 
the  Southern  four  keys,  and  is  reckoned,  with  reason,  a  very  dangerous 
place.  This  reef,  which  is  named  by  the  Spaniards  the  Long  reef,  h  at 
least  7  leagues  long,  in  a  direction  S.  W.  by  W.  and  N.  E.  by  E.  No  keys 
are  to  be  seen  on  it,  except  a  small  spot  or  two,  towards  its  north  end  ; 
but  on  the  south  end  there  lies  a  range  of  5  keys  at  least  from  cast  to 
west. 

From  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  Southern  four  keys  to  Key  Boke),  tin* 
course  is  W.  £  N.  There  is  good  anchoring  at  this  latter  key  to  the  north- 
ward, and  within  1  or  2  miles  of  it ;  when  you  run  out  you  deepen  your 
water,  but  two  cables'  length  in  is  far  enough  on  the  bank  in  4  and  5  fa- 
thoms water.  N.  N.  W.  winds  make  the  roughest  riding  here  ;  it  is  a 
rendezvous  for  Spaniards,  therefore  a  good  watch  at  night  is  necessary, 
for  fear  of  the  small  craft  which  lurk  under  the  land. 

From  Key  Bokel  to  English  key,  the  course  is  N.  W.  but  the  best  to 
steer  is  N.  W.  by  N.  to  open  the  channel  bounded  on  the  south  by  Eng- 
lish key,  and  on  the  north  by  Gough's  key ;  these  two  are  remarkable, 
being  the  southernmost  on  the  main  reef,  with, trees  on  them  ;  they  bear 
from  Key  Bokel,  N.  VV.  by  N.  and  when  you  come  near  Gough's  key  you 
will  see  a  small  spot  with  bushes  on  it  to  the  eastward  ;  besides  this  you 
perceive  three  keys  more,  on  the  same  range  to  the  northward  of  them, 
viz.  Curlew,  Paunch  gut  and  Serjeant's  keys  ;  Serjeant's  key,  the  mid- 
dlemost of  these,  is  the  largest,  and  has  a  large  sandy  bay.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  they  are  all  situated  on  the  main  reef,  which  runs  a  vast  way. 
and  for  the  most  part  north  and  south. 

When  you  have  the  aforesaid  channel  open,  and  English  key  to  bear 
west  of  you,  steer  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
towards  Gough's  key,  to  avoid  a  rocky  shoal  that  runs  to  the  northward 
from  English  key  ;  then  steer  in  W.  by  N.  \  N.  but  you  must  not  quite 
depend  on  this,  without  keeping  your  lead  going,  becajise  the  channel  is 
narrow,  the  entrance  being  about  a  mile  broad,  and  narrower  within. 

To  the  N.  W.  of  Gough's  key  is  Water  key,  which  is  pretty  long,  with 
tall  trees  on  it ;  from  the  south  end  of  it  runs  a  spit,  a  pretty  good  way 
into  the  channel.  When  you  get  to  the  westward  of  this,  haul  up  N.  by 
W.  and  to  know  your  lime  for  this,  observe  a  small  key  very  near  the 
north  end  of  Water  key  (not  on  the  reef)  half  a  sail's  length  open  with 
the  northward  of  the  said  key,  you  will  then  have  Serjeant's  key  shut  in 
witb  the  south  end  of  Water  key,  and  begin  with  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel ;  so  keep  your  lead  going,  and  if  you  get  hard  bottom  you 
are  on  the  west  shoal,  called  the  Twelve  feet  bank  ;  but  on  the  east  side, 
by  Water  key,  it  is  soft  ground.  For  your  better  direction  to  avoid  run- 
ning aground  on  either  side,  keep  on  to  the  northward,  as  before,  until 
you  see  Serjeant's  key,  the  north  part  opening  with  the  north  part  of  Wa« 
tor  key  ;  then  you  will  be  in  what  is  called  the  Blie  bole,  where,  in  a  small 
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space  all  round  you,  you  will  scarcely  get  bottom  with  €0  fathoms  line ; 
when  you  are  thus  in  the  Blue  hole,  run  W.  by  N.  and  W.  till  you  open 
Gough's  key,  the  half  out  open  with  the  south  end  of  Water  key ;  keep  it 
so  until  you  get  over  a  bank  which  runs  quite  across  ;  the  best  water  you 
can  carry  through  is  13,  13£,  and  14  feet  water;  there  is  no  danger 
should  you  ground  on  it,  and  it  is  only  a  north  wind  that  should  make  you 
uneasy. 

From  this  bank  to  the  mouth  of  River  Balliz,  the  course  in  N.  W. 
Northerly  ;  you  will  have  on  your  starboard  hand  the  range  of  Drowned 
keys,  on  which  side  the  Stake  bank  (part  of  which  may  be  seen)  lies 
more  than  half  way  to  the  river's  mouth ;  it  is  bad  anchoring  near  this 
bank,  though  you  may  have  6  fathoms  water.  On  your  larboard  hand 
you  will  descry  a  cluster  of  keys,  called  the  Triangles  ;  and  within 
a  league  of  the  river's  mouth,  due  south  from  it,  is  a  small  bank,  called 
the  Middle  Ground  ;  to  the  northward  of  which  you  may  go  in  14  feet 
water,  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  in  from  3  to  5  fathoms.  There  is  but 
7  feet  water  on  some  parts  of  this  shoal ;  the  best  place  for  anchoring  is 
right  off  the  river's  mouth,  both  for  the  facility  of  coming  on  board,  and 
going  on  shore,  and  for  having  the  advantage  of  the  crafts  which  come 
down  the  river ;  here  you  lie  in  16  feet  water,  and  may  remove  in  mo* 
derate  weather  into  a  deeper  birth. 

The  River's  mouth,  from  the  Cross  bank  in  the  Blue  hole,  is  be- 
tween 4  and  5  leagues  brand,  and  lies  near  the  north  point  of  the  main  land 
a-head  of  you,  by  the  course  prescribed  ;  it  is  rarely  without  some  ves- 
sels at  anchor ;  but  if  you  are  at  a  loss  for  the  opening  of  the  river's 
mouth,  and  choose  the  vessels  for  your  guidance,  rather  steer  fbr  them 
to  the  northward,  than  to  the  southward,  because  you  risk  grounding  on 
the  Middle  Ground,  which  is  like  to  be  between  you  and  the  latter. 

If  no  vessels  are  to  be  seen  there,  look  attentively,  and  you  will  descry 
one  tree  taller  than  the  rest,  with  a  round  top  ;  this  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river's  mouth,  showing  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  afore- 
said, or  Mother  tree  bush. 

A  stranger  must  return  the  way  out  which  has  been  directed  to  come  in; 
and  while  he  is  within  the  Cross  bank,  he  may  make  long  stretches  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side,  turning  with  the  trade  winds  ;  but  when  he 
comes  into  the  Blue  hole,  he  must  take  notice  of  the  marks,  and  mind 
his  lead  as  before.  You  can  be  bolder  to  the  northward,  when  with- 
out the  Stake  bank,  than  you  can  to  the  south  side  ;  that  is,  while 
within  the  Cross  bank,  keep  your  lead  constantly  going,  and  venture 
no  farther  than  5  fathoms  to  the  eastward  of  the  Triangles,  because 
it  is  rocky,  with  sudden  shoaliogs.  This  caution  is  also  wr  large  ships 
going  out  of  the  bay  loaded. 

Other  general  directions. 

In  coming  between  Gongb's  and  English  keys,  steer  in  W.  N.  W.  until 
you  shut  in  Serjeant's  key  with  the  south  part  of  Water  key  ;  then  steer 
N.  by  W.  till  you  bring  Gough's  key  on,  or  in  a  range  with  Water  key  ;  a 
course  N.  W.  j  W.  wiH  then  carry  you  in  the  best  of  the  channel  over  the 
Narrows,  taking  particular  care  not  to  shut  in  or  open  Gough's  key  with 
Water  key  ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  certainly  be  aground  on  one  side  or 
the  other ;  after  this,  when  you  shut  Bannister's  keys  with  the  Drowned 
keys,  you  are  over  the  Narrows ;  you  may  then  steer  in  N.  W.  for  the  ri- 
ver's mouth,  and  come  to  an  anchor,  as  in  the  foregoing  directions. 
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Directions  for  sailing  from  River  Balliz,  in  the  Bay  of  Hondu- 
ras, through  the  South  Channel. 

As  soon  as  under  weigh,  steer  S.  by  W.  in  gradual  soundings,  from  3  J 
to  3£  4,  44,  and  5  fathoms  ;  about  7  miles  to  the  southward  of  Balliz,  is 
River  Shebon  or  Sherborn,  2  miles  off  which,  E.  by  S.  lies  a  bank,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  40  gun  ship  ;  it  is  full  of  oysters,  and  has  not  above  7  feet 
water.    Abreast  of  Shebon  you  will  have  6  and  Q\  fathoms  water,  for 
many  casts,  and  when  the  S.  part  of  the  Triangles  bear  £.  about  4  miles, 
and  the  S.  end  of  Water  key  is  in  one  with  the  N.  part  of  the  Triangles, 
you  will  have  but  4,  3J,  3£,  3,  and      then  6  fathoms  ;  in  this  last  depth 
the  north  end  of  Middle  Long  Key  is  touching  the  south  part  of  the  Tri- 
angles, this  shoals  in  spits  to  the  westward  of  the  Triangles  ;  but  keep 
well  to  the  westward,  and  you  will  find  sufficient  water ;  steer  S.  by  W. 
till  you  bring  the  north  part  of  the  Triangles  N.  E.  and  the  south  part  E. 
S.  E.  then  steer  S.  you  will  have  a  quarter  less  5,  5,       and  6  fathoms, 
soft  ground,  keeping  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  main.    This  channel  is 
about  ,1  leagues  broad,  and  you  may  ply,  and  stand  well  over  to  the  key* 
of  the  main. 

When  you  have  the  south  part  of  the  Triangles  east,  and  distant  5  or  6 
miles,  steer  S.  by  E.  till  you  get  the  length  of  a  bluff  point,  about  8  leagues 
from  River  Balliz  ;  it  is  called  Colson's  point ;  E.  N.  E.  2|  miles  from  it 
lies  a  shoal,  in  part  dry.  This  point  bearing  W.  S.  W.  4  miles  off,  you 
will  have  4  fathoms  water. 

To  the  north  of  Colson's  point  is  a  small  creek,  called  Salt  Creek;  here 
the  land  rises  murh  in  the  country,  and  more  to  the  northward  are  many 
hills  wid  hummocks  ;  under  the  southernmost  of  which  is  a  large  river, 
called  Muflin's  river,  very  commodious  for  watering  ;  within  one  and  a 
half  !:ule  o<*  tiic  mouth  of  this  you  may  anchor  in  4  fathoms.  From  thence 
steer  S.  S.  E.  half  E.  at  three  miles  distance  from  the  land  you  will  have 
gradual  soundings  from  b  to  8  fathoms. 

From  Colson's  point  to  Bawdy  point,  as  it  is  called  by  the  bay  men,  the 
course  is  S.  E.  and  the  distance  about  8  miles. 


Directions  for  sailing  out  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

When  you  weigh  anchor  from  the  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of  River  Bal- 
liz, steer  away  south  for  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Triangles,  untilyou 
see  a  grassy  swamp  below  Rouge's  point  (the  southernmost  point  of  the 
river)  then  you  are  clear  of  the  Middle  Ground  ;  then  haul  your  wiod  as 
close  as  you  can  lie,  until  you  come  into  3^  fathoms  water,  off  the  Trian- 
gles, but  come  no  nearer.  Then  tack,  and  stand  towards  Stake  bank, 
which  you  will  see  time  enough  to  go  about,  you  then  tack  again,  and 
stand  to  the  southward,  taking  care  not  to  come  into  less  than  3|  fathoms 
water ;  at  this  time  you  will  see  Gough's  key,  which  you  may  keep  open 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  shut  in  at  that  distance,  till  you  come  into  the  Nar- 
rows :  these  you  will  know  by  opening  of  Bannister's  key  ;  then  you  are 
close  to  the  Narrows,  and  must  have  Gough's  key  in  a  range  with  the 
southernmost  part,  taking  great  care  not  to  open  it  above  a  handspike's 
length,  nor  bhut  it  in  above  that  length,  till  you  are  above  the  Narrows 
and  in  the  Blue  hole,  where  you  will  have  no  ground.    Then  S.  E.  from 
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you,  about  a  mile,  lies  a  spit,  to  the  northward  of  which  you  must  go,  be- 
tween it  and  Waterkey  bank.  When  you  have  weathered  that  spit,  steer 
away  for  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Long  key,  which  will  carry  you 
right  through  safe  between  the  two  banks,  and  run  to  the  southward  till 
you  open  Serjeant's  key  ;  then  you  will  be  mid-channel  between  Gough's 
and  English  keys,  which  will  be  K.  S.  E.  You  must  go  Into  less  than  3$ 
fathoms  ;  then  go  about  and  stand  over  for  Water  key  bank,  into  3  fathoms, 
where  you  may  come  to  an  anchor.  In  weighing  from  thence  take  care 
to  come  no  nearer  English  key  than  5  fathoms.  From  English  key  S.  E. 
near  two  miles,  lies  a  shoal,  which  appears  very  plain,  and  which  you 
must  take  care  of  in  turning  out ;  the  safest  way  is  to  go  to  the  northward 
of  it. 

.    .  'General  and  particular  directions  for  Port  Omoa. 

If  from  Mack  river,  on  the  Moskito  shore,  you  are  bound  to  Port 
Omoa,  or  San  Fernando  de  Omoa,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards,  you 
must  sail  to  the  southward  of  the  isles  Bonaca  and  Rattan,  passing  be- 
tween Rattan  and  the  Hog's  islands  ;  and  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  these  parts,  you  are  not  to  pass  southward  of  the  Hog's  islands,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Salmedina  reefs. 

You  steer  from  Black  river  for  Bonaca  W.  N.  W.  till  you  come  to  this 
island,  which  is  23  leagues  distant  from  it.  Then  you  steer  W.  S.  W.  in 
order  to  pass  between  Rattan  and  the  Hog's  island,  which  course  is  con- 
tinued till  you  get  the  island  Utila  in  sight  ;  then  you  are  to  steer  W.  or 
W.  by  N.  as  you  choose. 

To  pass  to  the  southward  of  Utila,  you  must  take  great  care  not  to  come 
nearer  than  2  leagues  to  this  island,  on  the  N.  W.  or  S.  sides,  unless  you 
are  very  well  acquainted  with  it.  When  you  have  made  the  west  point 
of  Utila,  then  yoa  sail  for  Point  Sal,  which  lies  10  or  12  leagues  W.S.W. 
but  you  must  steer  W.  S.  W.  \  S.  to  prevent  being  driven  away  by  the  N. 
VV.  current  which  would  carry  you  on  Glover's  reef;  with  a  W.  S.  W.£ 
S.  course  you  make  the  land  to  the  southward  of  Point  Sal,  and  then  come 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  said  point. 

You  then  sail  along  as  far  as  the  low  point  of  Puerto  Cavallo,  which 
lies  8  or  9  miles  N.  E.  by  £.  from  Puerto,  or  Port  Omoa. 

The  windward,  or  larboard  side  of  Omoa  is  a  low  sandy  point,  running 
off  towards  the  sea,  full  of  high  mangrove  trees,  and  having  a  look-out 
house,  which  is  very  discernible.  This  makes  the  bay  of  Omoa  very 
safe  in  a  north,  and  equally  secure  in  all  winds.  You  may  come  as  nigh 
the  windward  point  as  you  please ;  quite  close  to  to  it  there  are  6  fa- 
thoms, and  about  a  cable's  length  from  it,  17,  16,  15,  14,  12,  9,  S,  7,  6, 
5,  4},  and  3  fathoms  water ;  this  depth  runs  from  the  point  as  far  as  the 
river  ;  you  will  have  from  17  to  12  fathoms,  when  you  come  to  sail  in,  and 
you  luff  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  point.  If  you  cannot  lie  in  the  bay, 
rt  is  best  to  come  to  an  anchor  in  12  fathoms,  and  warp  up  in  the  bay  and 
moor  the  ship.  You  must  not  come  too  near  on  the  side  of  the  river,  nor 
where  the  houses  of  the  town  stand,  but  you  may  go  as  nigh  as  you  please 
to  windward.  You  will  have  twelve  fathoms  water  near  the  wharf  at  the 
fort. 

The  river  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  and  has  the  following 
depths;  from  12,  to  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4£,  J,  and  2£  fathoms  water;  about  a 
cable's  length  from  off  its  mouth,  you  will  have  7  fathoms,  and  so  on  to  2J-. 
When  you  are  at  anchor  at  Omoa,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  you  may  see 
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Cape  Tres  Punlas  about  W.  by  N.  or  W.  N.  W.  The  land  to  the  west- 
ward  of  Omoa  is  very  high, .  and  remarkable  by  3  or  4  peaks,  or  sugar 
loaves,  considerably  higher  than  the  rest. 


Directions  from  Port  Omoa  to  Golfo  Dulce,  at  the  S.  W,  end  of 

the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

The  course  is  westerly  to  Point  San  Francisco,  or  Buenavista,  about  6 
miles  from  Omoa,  and  which  is  very  low.  Then  it  is  W.  N.  W.  to  Cape 
Tres  Puntas,  8  or  9  leagues  from  Point  St.  Franciso  ;  between  the  two 
points,  keeping  about  4  miles  from  the  main  shore,  you  may  come  to  an- 
chor in  20  or  15  fathoms,  and  less  water,  muddy  ground  ;  near  the  latter 
point  there  is  a  sandy  bar,  running  a  league  into  the  sea,  before  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river,  which  bar  you  must  be  sure  to  avoid.  When  you  have 
sailed  about  13  or  14  leagues  then  you  may  haul  W.  by  N.  leaving  Cape 
Tres  Puntas  on  your  larboard  side,  about  one  and  a  half  league  off;  and 
having  passed  that  cape,  you  open  Golfo  Dulce,  and  steer  for  it  S.  by  W. 

The  S.  W.  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  into  which  you  enter  after 
having  doubled  Cape  Tres  Puntas,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Gulf  of  Amatique ;  and  Golfo  Dulce,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  river,  call- 
ed also  Guatimala  Lagoon,  lies  8  or  9  leagues  from  Cape  Tres  Puntas  ; 
you  must  go  by  your  lead,  and  will  have  from  9  to  3\  or  :\  fathoms.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  shows  itself  very  plain  ;  you  bring  it  to  bear  S  S.  W. 
and  anchor  in  what  water  you  please,  mooring  the  ship  S.  E.  and  N.  W. 

Five  or  six  leagues  N.  £.  by  E.  of  Golfo  Dulce,  and  within  the  land,  is 
the  Golfeto,  or  Little  Gulf,  called  formerly  Pirats  Lagoon,  and  Lake  St. 
Thomas  ;  it  is  3  or  4  leagues  broad,  and  as  many  deep,  the  land  round  il 
being  very  low  near  the  sea,  with  large  manganeel  bushes,  but  very  high 
within  the  country.  The  little  Gulf  is  known  by  a  remarkable  table 
mountain  to  the  southward  of  it. 


Directionsfor  sailing  from  Black  River,  on  the  Moskito  Shore, 
to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  through  the  entrance  of  the  Main 
reef  at  the  Zapodilla  Keys. 

From  Black  river  to  Bo  tinea,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W.  22  leagues.  From 
the  west  end  of  Bonaca,  to  the  east  end  of  Rattan  or  Barburatta  island,  it 
is  W.  S.  W.  5  leagues.  The  harbour  is  about  one  third  down  the  island 
on  the  S.  E.  side  ;  it  is  a  very  narrow  entrance  ;  in  going  in  you  have  6 
and  7  fathoms,  and  then  you  deepen  your  water,  as  you  advance  ;  keep 
close  to  the  keys  on  the  east  side  in  going  in  ;  the  harbour  trenches  to- 
wards the  N.  E. 

Observe  there  is  a  small  shoal  off  the  east  point.  When  you  are  going 
into  Rattan  harbour,  after  you  have  passed  the  point  on  the  starboard 
side,  which  runs  off  a  little  way,  there  is  no  more  than  3{  fathoms  ;  do 
not  borrow  too  near  that  shoal  till  you  are  shut  well  into  the  harbour, 
which  is  noble  and  spacious,  and  where  you  may  anchor  in  10  or  12  fa- 
thoms ;  the  deepest  water  is  on  the  north  side,  and  the  best  lying  is  to  the 
;*;istward,  up  the  harbour. — There  is  a  small  spot,  right  opposite  the  ep 
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trance,  on  the  north  side,  that  has  no  more  than  20  feet  water  on  it ;  the 
soundings  in  general  are  very  irregular. 

From  the  west  end  of  Rattan  to  the  entrance  throogh  the  reef  by  the  Za- 
podilla  keys,  the  course  is  W.  29  or  30  leagues.  From  the  W.  end  of  Rat- 
tan to  Utila  it  is  S.  W.  6  leagues.  From  Utila  to  Triumpho  de  la  Cruz 
it  is  S.  by  W.  10  leagues.  From  Point  Cavallo  to  Port  Omoa,  S.  W.  by 
W.  3  leagues.  From  Port  Omoa  to  the  entrance  through  the  reef  by 
the  Zapodilla  keys,  N.  N.  W.  9  leagues. 

You  may  know  the  Zapodilla  keys  by  the  five  dry  sandy  keys  among 
them,  which  are  without  shrubs  or  trees,except  that  on  the  starboard  side, 
on  going  in,  on  which  there  are  two  dry  trees  which  appear  like  a  schoon- 
er at  anchor,  when  you  first  make  them.  All  the  keys  to  leeward  are 
bushy  and  full  of  Zapodilla  trees.  In  the  passage  through  there  is  4£  fa- 
thoms, and  there  you  have  but  two  casts  before  you  deepen  your  water  to 
6,  7,  10,  and  17  fathoms.  This  makes  it  the  best  passage  for  large  ships  j 
the  course  through  is  W.  and  W.  by  N.  when  you  are  over  the  reef,  it  is 
termed  the  harbour  of  the  Honduras. 

From  the  Zapodilla  keys  you  steer  W.  N.  W.  between  4  and  5  leagues, 
to  avoid  several  ugly  shoals  and  rocks  which  lie  to  the  northward  of  the 
passage  through  the  keys  :  and  when  you  bring  Point  Placentia  to  bear  N. 
by  W.  or  N.  £  W.  steer  for  it ;  it  will  be  about  the  distance  of  6  leagues 
from  you. — From  Point  Placentia  to  Settee  river  the  course  is  N.  by  E.£ 
E.  6  or  7  leagues.  From  Settee  river  to  Colson's  point  it  is  N.  6  leagues. 
From  Colson's  point  to  the  river's  mouth  N.  J  E.  6  or  7  leagues,  where 
you  anchor,  taking  care  of  the  Middle  grounds. 

Observe  that  after  you  have  got  through  the  Zapodilla  keys,  and  up  as 
high  as  Point  Placentia,  you  may  anchor  all  along  the  main,  in  any  depth 
of  water  from  5  to  17  fathoms,  keeping  at  the  digtance  of  2  miles  from 
the  shore,  except  at  Colson's  point,  where  there  is  a  bank  or  shoal  due 
E.  from  the  point,  which  has  not  more  than  7  feet  water  on  it ;  it  lies  be- 
tween 2  and  3  miles  off  the  shore,  and  extends  due  S.  4  miles. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  and  out  of  Truxillo  Bay. 

In  sailing  from  Camaron  to  Cape  Honduras,  the  course  is  about  W.  > 
N.  20  leagues,  lat.  16°  0'  N.  and  long.  86°  11'  W.  and  to  the  island 
Bonaca,  W.  N.  W.  2  leagues,  lat.  I6#  32'  N.  long.  86°  OT  W.  This 
island  bears  about  N.  N.  E.  8  or  9  leagues  from  the  cape.  The  next 
island  is  Rattan,  which  bears  from  the  cape  about  N.  W.  12  leagues,  lat. 
16°  24'  N.  long.  86°  20*  W.  There  is  Port  Royal  harbour  on  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  island,  and  another  harbour  on  the  southernmost  part,  call- 
ed Calket'9  hole.  The  next  island  to  Rattan  is  Utila,  which  is  about  3 
leagues  in  length,  and  has  a  harbour  on  its  S.  side. 

Coming  from  the  eastward  to  Truxillo  bay,  be  sure  to  make  the  land  to 
the  eastward  of  the  cape  ;  it  is  low  by  the  water  side,  but  up  in  the  coun- 
try it  rises  high  ;  when  you  have  run  down  your  distance,  and  got  the 
cape  to  bear  S.  W*.  and  Bonaca  N.  or  N.  by  VV.  steer  more  southerly  for 
Point  de  Castilla,  or  the  pitch  of  the  cape  ;  your  soundings  alongshore,  at 
one  mile  distance,  will  be  20  fathoms,  muddy  ground.  Run  S.  W.  and  S. 
S.  W.  till  you  bring  Point  de  Castilla  to  bear  N.  N.  E.  or  N.  by  E.  from 
you  ;  give  the  point  a  good  birth,  then  haul  up  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  you  will 
have  about  9,  10,  or  1 1  fathoms  off  the  point ;  run  up  to  the  head  of  the 
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bay  close  to  Old  Truxillo  town,  and  come  to  an  anchor  in  what  depth  of 
water  you  please,  soft  muddy  ground  ;  you  will  have  coming  in,  18,  17, 
16,  15,  12,  and  so  on,  fathoms  water,  This  bay  is  about  4  leagues  wide, 
and  5  deep  ;  there  is  only  one  shoal  in  it,  called  Luke's  key,  which  lies  on 
the  south  shore,  clear  from  you  :  and  the  rest  of  the  bay  is  very  clear, 
except  close  to  the  shore. 

There  are  no  tides  here.  The  latitude  has  been  observed  15°  53'  N. 
and  the  longitude  86°  06' W.  The  variation  8°  40' E.  The  easterly 
wind  blows  here  most  of  the  year  ;  but  the  bay  is  open  to  N.  W.  and 
westerly  winds. 

Coming  to  an  anchor  you  are  to  bring  Point  de  Castilla  to  bear  N.  N. 
W.  to  N.  W.  about  one  mile  offshore. 


Description  of  the  Coast  between  Black  River,  on  the  Moskito 
Shoro,  and  San  Fernando  de  Omoa ;  with  directions  for 
'  sailing,  anchoring^  8rc. 

BLACK  RIVER  lies  in  lat.  15°  56'  N.  and  Cape  Camaron,  called  also 
Cape  river,  in  lat  16°  00'  N.  the  course  between  the  two  is  W.  by  N.  3 
leagues.  Praunow  creek  lies  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  river  ;  the 
opening  of  the  latter  river  shows  itself  very  plain  ;  od  the  E.  side  appears 
a  high  sand  hill,  and  on  the  west  side  there  is  a  sandy  spit  stretching  a 
mile  into  the  sea,  and  which  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid. 

Two  miles  VV.  £  S.  from  Praunow  creek  lies  Zachary  Lion's  creek, 
whose  high  land  right  over  it,  has  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  not  unlike  to 
that  over  Black  river,  but  distinguished  by  a  saddle  mountain  a  little  to 
the  westward.  The  Little  rocks  are  one  league  distant  W.  by  S  from 
Zachary  Lion's  creek  ;  the  land  over  them  is  double,  not  very  high,  and 
the  southernmost  appearing  above  the  other. 

Four  leagues  W.  S.  W.  £  S.  from  these,  are  the  Great  rocks,  which 
show  themselves  like  a  round  bluff ;  close  to  the  seaside,  about  a  mile 
from  shore,  is  very  foul  ground,  mixed  with  sand  and  stones,  which  you 
may  avoid.  The  bluff  point  of  the  Great  rocks  to  the  eastward,  and  Old 
Roman  point,  make  Limehouse  bight.  Between  the  Little  and  Great  rocks, 
there  are  two  rivers,  the  nighest  to  the  Great  rocks  being  called  Great 
Piaw,  and  the  other  Little  Piaw  river. 

Limehouse  river  is  3  miles  distant  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  Great  rocks ; 
it  is  known  by  a  saddle  mountain,  with  a  sugar  loaf  on  one  side,  and  by  an- 
other sugar  loaf  on  the  other  side,  whose  top  appears  to  be  broken  off. 

New  Roman  river  lies  2}  leagues  farther  W.  N.  W.  near  its  mouth, 
which  is  very  wide,  and  always  open,  are  2  or  3  black  sand  hills  ;  Old, 
or  Great  Roman  river,  whose  opening  is  also  very  wide,  is  4  miles  W.  N. 
W.  from  this.  Between  the  two  rivers  you  meet  with  a  bank  of  stones 
and  sand,  2  miles  from  the  shore,  and  about  3  miles  long ;  it  lies  nearly 
east  and  west ;  to  get  clear  of  this  bank,  you  steer  from  New  Roman  out 
of  the  Bight  W.  N.  W.  and  pass  to  the  northward,  until  you  come  to 
Three  leagues  point,  then  you  steer  right  for  Cape  Honduras.  The 
point  is  easily  known  by  a  round  sand  hill,  covered  with  many  palmetto 
trees,  of  an  inferior  size. 

Cape  Honduras,  or  Point  Castilla,  lies  about  six  leagues  W.  by  N.  from 
old  Roman  river  ;  and  10  leagues  to  the  W.  of  this  cape,  you  meet  with 
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the  Hogs  island?,  which  are  two  high  islands  southward  of  Rattan,  with 
18  small  sandy  keys,  which  extend  from  the  S.  E.  of  the  easternmost 
island,  to  the  westernmost  one,  on  the  southward  side  of  both  ;  to  the  N. 
VV.  of  the  westernmost  isle,  there  are  3  or  4  of  these  sandy  keys,  which 
afford  no  passage,  but  you  may  pass  between  the  others.  A  rocky  reef 
stretches  along  to  the  southward  of  these  two  islands,  2  miles  distant  from 
the  shore,  and  running  from  E.  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  You  must  not  come  nearer 
on  any  side  of  the  westernmost  inland  than  one  league  ;  but  you  may  ap- 
proach the  easternmost  as  near  as  a  mile,  and  at  its  W.  end  you  come  to 
anchor  in  small  vessels  with  a  sea  breeze,  but  it  is  very  bad  with  a  north. 
On  the  N.  side  of  this  island  is  the  best  channel  to  anchor  at  the  west 
end  ;  you  may  sail  on  boldly,  and  keeping  a  good  look  out  for  a  few 
rocks,  under  water,  which  are  close  to  the  shore,  you  come  in  a  bay  to 
an  anchor,  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  good  sandy  ground.  There  is  a 
channel  on  the  south  side,  but  you  are  obliged  to  go  between  the  reef 
and  the  keys,  and  must  be  well  acquainted  with  it,  before  you  attempt  to 
pass  through  it. 

About  5  or  6  leagues  to  the  south-westward  of  Cape  Honduras  lies  the 
town  of  Truxillo,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  that  name  ;  and  5  or  6 
miles  to  the  north  of  this  town,  you  meet  with  a  little  sandy  island  called 
Luke's  key.  The  Barcadere  of  Truxillo  is  about  3  miles  to  the  west, 
with  a  small  island  before  it,  called  lsla  Blanca,  or  White  island,  near 
which  you  have  4  fathoms  water.  West  of  the  Barcadere  lies  Horse 
point,  with  a  rocky  reef  running  east  and  west  4  miles  off  the  shore. 

Having  sailed  seven  leagues  S.  W.  from  the  Horse  point,  you  come  to 
a  low  sandy  point,  running  a  good  way  into  the  sea,  which  the  bay  men 
have  named  Pull  and  be  damned  point.  Between  the  two  points  is  a 
deep  bay,  wherein  you  may  anchor  in  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms  water.  It  is 
called  Cutchahutana  bight,  and  is  renowned  for  its  turtles  and  manattees, 
or  sea  cows. 

From  this  bight  the  coast  runs  in  a  westerly  and  W.  by  N.  direction  for 
'20  leagues,  as  far  as  the  Bishop  and  his  clerks,  and  in  that  interval  has 
many  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  Congrehoy,  a  river  remarkable 
for  its  high  peak,  and  river  Leon,  one  league  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bi- 
shop and  his  clerks,  which  is  a  noted  place  of  trade  with  the  Spaniards. 
All  along  this  coast  you  may  anchor  with  the  sea  breeze,  hut  it  is  very 
bad  in  a  north,  except  at  Porto  Nuevo,  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Truxillo, 
within  Cape  Honduras,  where  ships  are  well  sheltered  against  that  wind. 

The  Bishop  and  his  clerks,  under  which  is  good  anchoring,  are  three 
or  four  rocks  above  water,  one  mile  from  the  shore,  and  about  6  leagues 
distant  S.  W.  from  the  south  end  of  Utila  island,  which  lies  at  pretty  near 
•  the  same  distance  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  S.  W.  end  of  Rattan.  In  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  between  these  rocks  and  Utila,  are  the  Salmedinn 
reefs,  which  render  that  passage  hazardous. 

Six  leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  Bishop  and  his  clerks,  lies  the  point 
called  Triumph  de  la  Cruz  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Point  Sal  by  the  bay 
men  ;  it  is  known  by  three  or  four  rocks,  pretty  high  above  water,  and 
larger  than  the  Bishop  and  his  clerks  ;  they  lie  about  half  a  mile  off 
shore,  and  there  is  a  little  channel  practicable  for  small  craft ;  the  point 
off  the  main  shore  appears  with  little  hills,  as  broken  land,  high  and  low. 

The  anchorage  is  under  this  point  to  the  westward,  and  right  before 
the  opening  of  Puerto  Sal,  a  little  harbour  for  small  vessels  ;  in  18,  17, 
16,  and  15  fathoms  water,  there  is  rocky  ground,  but  from  13  to  12,  and 
less,  you  may  come  with  safety  to  an  anchor,  in  fine  muddy  ground. 
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The  low  point  of  Puerto  Cavallo  lies  about  10  leagues  W.  by  S.  of 
1'oint  Sal ;  there  is  no  high  land  between  the  two  points,  and  you  meet 
with  two  large  rivers,  viz.  Rio  de  Ulloa,  commonly  called  Rio  Lua,  and 
Ciiamalucon,  at  both  of  which  you  may  anchor,  in  very  good  muddy 
ground,  with  a  sea  breeze.  To  the  westward  of  the  Low  point,  the  an- 
chorage lies  in  7,6,  and  5  fathoms  water,  sand,  but  without  the  point  you 
have  muddy  ground. 

From  Puerto  Cavallo  to  Puerto  Omoa,  which  is  about  8  or  9  miles  far- 
ther to  the  S.  W.  by  W.  it  is  all  very  high  land  ;  five  or  six  broken  hills, 
appearing  red,  lie  close  to  the  sea  between  the  two  places  and  off  these 
red  hills,  a  stone  bank  stretches  to  the  northward  into  the  sea,  about  1 1 
mile.    You  must  go  no  nearer  in  shore  than  8  fathoms  water. 


Directions  for  sailing  to  the  Moskito  Shore,  Rattan,  and  Bay 

of  Honduras,  &c. 

Your  course  from  the  west  end  of  Jamaica,  or  Negril  by  south,  to 
Swan's  islands,  is  W.  by  S.  a  little  southerly,  distance  97  leagues  ;  then 
if  you  don't  make  those  islands,  you  may  safely  haul  up  S.  W.  by  S.  and 
not  more  southerly,  especially  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of 
April ;  these  months  are  subject  to  frequent  north  winds,  that  blow  ex- 
cessively hard,  and  make  a  prodigious  sea,  which  with  the  currents,  then 
rapid  and  uncertain,  might  make  you  fall  in  with  Carrantasea  shoals,  call- 
ed also  Hobby's  keys,  both  very  dangerous  in  the  night,  or  thick  wea- 
ther, which  you  are  almost  sure  of  meeting  with  in  north  times. 

Those  dangers  lie  about  25  leagues  to  the  E.  by  S.  of  Cape  Camaron, 
and  the  same  distance  S.  S.  £.  from  Swan's  islands,  whose  latitude  is  1 7° 
21'  a  9.  W.  by  S.  course,  will  much  about  run  you  in  with  Cape  Cama- 
ron, between  which  and  the  above  shoals,  the  shore  is  bold  too,  and  all 
low  land,  till  you  come  to  Black  river,  over  aback  of  which,  begins  the 
high  land,  which  continues  to  the  westward  ;  when  you  have  made  this 
high  land,  you  may  haul  up  more  southerly  for  Black  river.  Your  mark 
for  anchoring  is  to  bring  the  Sugar  Loaf  hill  (so  named  from  its  shape)  to 
bear  south,  and  to  stand  in  1 2  fathoms,  then  anchor ;  you  are  not  to 
stand  nearer  than  12  fathoms,  on  account  of  the  many  anchors  left  there 
by  trading  vessels  in  the  north  times.  This  is  a  wild  open  roadsted,  and 
the  bar  is  too  dangerous  for  strangers  to  attempt  it  with  their  own  boats, 
almost  all  the  year  round. 

Your  course  from  hence  to  Guanaja,  or  Bonaca  island,  as  we  call  it,  is 
W.  N.  W.  about  20  leagues  distance  ;  but  with  a  tolerable  breeze  of  wind 
you  will  soon  rise  it,  as  the  island  is  very  high,  and  may  be  seen  from 
Black  rjver  bank  in  a  clear  day. 

But  if  you  should  not  have  occasion  to  call  on  the  Moskito  shore,  from 
Swan's  island  to  Bonaca  it  is  S.  W.  by  W.  {  W,  38  leagues.  To  sail  into 
the  harbour  of  this  island,  coming  from  the  eastward,  run  down  the  south 
side  thereof ;  a  range  of  rocks,  or  rather  small  keys,  trenches  down  on 
that  side,  and  one  of  these  in  particular  will  show  itself  in  a  serai-circular 
form,  from  which  it  has  been  called  Half-moon  key  ;  when  you  see  this 
range,  you  run  close  with  the  latter  key  ;  giving  the  others  a  good  birth 
as  you  pass  by  them,  and  continue  so  till  you  bring  a  small  sandy  key 
abreast  of  you,  then  haul  up  close  round  this  key,  until  you  are  shot  in 
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within  it  a  large  cable's  length,  and  the  eastward  withal.  In  letting  go 
your  anchor,  you  are  to  observe,  as  you  shoot  in,  that  a  key  will  appear 
to  leeward,  or  to  the  westward  of  you  ;  it  is  called  S.  W.  key  ;  be  sure 
to  leave  this  two  thirds  of  the  distance  over  from  Sandy  Key,  or  rather 
iino re,  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  for  between  these  two  keys,  and  above 
raid-channel  over  to  the  eastward  lies  a  very  dangerous  shoal ;  on  this 
shoal  there  is  hardly  8  feet  water  in  some  places.  You  will  likewise 
descry  three  keys  more  on  the  larboard  side  in  going  in. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  this  island  lies  the  island  Rattan,  in  lat.  16°  25'  N.— 
W.  S.  W.  £  S.  148  leagues  from  the  west  end  of  Jamaica,  and  N.  N.  W. 

1 1  leagues  from  Truxillo  bay  on  the  continent.  Towards  the  sea,  on 
both  sides,  it  is  mountainous  and  woody  ;  on  the  south  side  are  harbours 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  the  dry  season,  some  of  them  without 
fresh  water.  The  most  remarkable  is  New  Port  Royal ;  it  is  a  very  fine 
harbour,  the  sea  breeze  meeting  no  obstruction,  blows  quite  through, 
and  renders  the  place  eitremely  healthy :  the  air  is  there  cooler  and 
more  temperate  than  in  most  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  sailing  from  Rattan  for  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  you  are  to  time  your 
departure  in  the  close  of  the  evening  and  not  before ;  then  you  will  steer 
N".  W.  or  N.  W.  a  little  northerly,  which  will  run  you  in  with  the  South-  x 
em  four  keys,  distance  about  £0  or  22  leagues ;  therefore  you  must  be 
particularly  attentive  to  sail  your  vessel  with  such  canvass,  as  to  the  wea- 
ther you  may  have,  or  the  way  she  may  make  through  the  water,  taking 
also  great  care  to  keep  a  very  good  look  out ;  never  attempt  to  run  above 
16  leagues  by  the  log,  as  the  currents  are  very  swift  and  uncertain,  which 
has  proved  fatal  to  many  ships. 

As  soon  as  daylight  appears,  then  make  what  sail  you  can,  still  steering 
the  same  course,  and  you  will  soon  rise  the  Southern  four  keys  ;  run  well 
in  for  them  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  steer  west  about  6  leagues  for 
Key  Bokel,  to  which  you  will  give  a  good  birth  on  your  starboard  side 
likewise  ;  you  may  know  this  key  by  Us  being  round,  low,  and  small,  with 
bushes  on  it,  and  particularly  by  a  large  range  of  keys  to  appearance,  al- 
though they  are  but  one  key  :  it  is  called  Turneff,  and  extends  a  good 
way  to  the  northward  of  Key  Bokel. 

If  it  is  late,  and  you  have  not  daylight  enough  to  run  for  English  key 
channel,  or  Coseen,  or  Corsiana,  (called  St.  George's  key)  which  last  is 
safest,  especially  for  vessels  of  large  draught  of  water,  that  is  from  12  to 
16  feet,  as  it  is  a  straight,  clear  channel,  while  the  other  is  very  narrow 
and  crooked ;  you  may  haul  up  round  Key  Bokel  inside,  and  stand  into 
5  fathoms  water,  and  anchor  ;  abreast  or  in  shore  of  you  will  appear  small 
inlets,  or  lagoons  ;  but  if  not  too  late  in  the  day,  you  may  with  a  good 
breeze  get  clear  in,  especially  at  Key  Cosina. 

From  Key  Bokel,  after  giving  the  southernmost  part  of  TurnenT,  which 
is  then  near  you,  a  good  birth,  your  course  is  N.  W.  by  N.  which  will 
soon  lead  you  in  sight  of  the  shipping  lying  at  Key  Cosina,  as  well  as  of 
the  key  itself.    At  the  same  time  you  will  make  to  appearance,  ahead  of 
you,  a  large  high  bluff  which  lies  more  inland,  and  to  the  west  of  Key 
Cosina  ;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Royden's  bluff ;  keep  this  bluff  open 
a  cable's  length  of  Key  Cosina,  and  run  in  with  that  mark  till  abreast  of 
the  south  end  of  the  reef,  which  is  just  without  the  shipping ;  when 
abreast  thereof  you  must  haul  under  the  reef,  and  not  far  from  it,  and  you 
may  bring  up  in  17  and  18  feet  water,  but  a  better  place  is  a  little  further 
up  to  the  northward,  inside  the  reef,  called  the  blue  hole,  where  you 
have  clay  ground,  and  from  18  to  20  feet  water. 
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Key  Cosina  lies  in  the  latitude  of      17°  34'  JC. 
Southern  four  keys        do.  17  12 

KcyBokel  do.  17  13 

N.  B.  From  the  westernmost  of  the  Southern  four  keys,  trenches  a 
reef,  which  breaks  3J  or  4  miles,  due  S.  S.  E.  and  of  which  care  must 
be  taken. 

A  dry  sand  bank,  about  a  mile  long,  lies  from  Cape  Camaron  N.  N.  £. 
|  E.  distance  59  leagues,  and  from  Swan's  islands  N.  by  E.  J  E.  25 
leagues. 


Description  of  Porto  Bello  Harbour. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  there  are  two  small  islands,  which  lie 
S.  by  E.  j  E.  and  N,  by  W.  f  W.  from  each  other ;  between  them  you 
sail,  or  warp  in,  and  have  15  or  16  fathoms  across,  all  soft  ground.  Due 
west  from  the  northernmost  island,  and  about  3  cables*  length  from  it,  lies 
a  bunch  of  rocks,  called  the  Calmedinas  ;  you  have  20  fathoms,  6oft 
ground,  between  these  rocks  and  the  island.  You  may  go  in  and  out  on 
either  side  of  them,  they  being  steep  too  all  round,  and  always  showing 
themselves. 

The  north  side  of  the  harbour  is  steep  too  ;  on  the  south  side  there  is 
a  reef  along  it,  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore. 

You  may  anchor  any  where,  taking  care  not  to  go  too  high  up  in  the 
cod  of  the  bay. 

Wood  and  water  are  in  great  plenty  here  ;  you  may  either  land  yoar 
casks  and  roll  them  about  10  or  12  yards,  or  fill  your  boat  with  small 
casks.  Cattle  may  be  purchased,  though  not  cheap  nor  good  ;  vegetables, 
there  are  none  to  be  procured,  but  you  have  plenty  of  fish  and  turlle  in 
the  season. 

To  the  northward  and  southward  of  this  harbour  there  am  very  good 
bays,  with  many  fresh  water  rivulets,  where  any  tlfiet  may  ride  and  fill 
in  safety  ;  there  is  no  danger  but  what  h  .li-cernible. 

Lat.  9  deg.  33  min.  N.  long,  from  LonJon  79  deg.  25  min.  W.  Tides 
none,  but  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  6  or  7  feet.    Variation  9  deg.  40  mm.  E. 

The  winds  are  generally  between  the  north  and  east,  except  in  the  bur~ 
ricane  months  ;  and  then  they  are  mostly  from  the  S.  VV.  and  \V. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  and  out  of  Arenas  Bay,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Carthagena,  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

If  yon  are  bound  from  Jamaica  to  the  Spanish  Main,  you  must  work  up 
to  the  Yailahs,  or  the  east  end,  and  steer  S.  E.  to  make  your  course  good 
S.  S.  E.  that  you  should  fall  in  with  the  high  land  of  St.  Martha,  or  the 
river  Magdalen,  and  the  hills  of  Morro  Hermoso,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  in  11°  N.  lat.  The  distance  from  Jamaica  is  145  leagues  on  a  S. 
S.  E.  course.  You  meet  always  with  a  westerly  current  in  crossing  over, 
and  coming  near  the  river  you  have  white  water  30  leagues  off.  The 
high  land  of  St.  Martha  is  the  highest  all  along  the  coast,  and  Point  Occa 
is  a  bluff  point. 
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Comiog  ia  with  the  coast  in  the  night,  approach  it  no  nearer  than  22 
fathoms.  The  course  from  point  Occa  to  Monro  Hermoso  is  W.  by  S.  lo 
leagues  ;  from  that  to  Point  Areuas  S.-W.  and  S.  W.  by  W  15  leagues, 
and  then  to  Carthagena  S.  W.  by  S.  and  S.  W.  15  leagues  ;  the  land  be- 
tween Marro  Hermoso  and  Arenas  bay,  is  high  hills,  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  which  are  Samba  hill,  that  appears  like  maiden's  paps,  and  another 
next  to  Arenas,  called  Galera  de  Samba,  that  shows  like  a  barn.  Arenas 
point  is  all  low,  except  the  volcano,  which  appears  flat  and  round. 

The  danger  going  into  Arenas  bay,  is  a  reef  at  the  N.  £.  part ;  give  it 
a  good  birth  of  2  or  3  miles,  and  steer  S.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  by  S.  in  7  or  6 
fathoms  water.  The  next  shoal  is  the  4  fathoms  bank,  which  bears  W. 
N.  W.  about  three  miles  ;  steer  S.  by  W.  and  south  round  Point  Arenas 
in  6  or  7  fathoms,  keeping  at  half  a  mile  or  one  mile  distance,  then  steer 
up  S.  £.  and  E.  S.  £.  and  you  may  anchor  in  what  depth  of  water  you 
please,  from  3  to  20  fathoms,  good  holding  ground. 

The  bay  is  about  6  or  7  leagues  deep,  and  5  broad,  with  many  lagoons 
where  small  ships  may  lie  in  2  or  3  fathoms  water  ;  large  ships  lie  in  8  or 
10  fathoms.  There  are  two  small  keys  above  water,  in  this  bay,  one 
bearing  S.  £.  from  Arenas  point,  the  other  about  S.  by  £.  There  is  a 
bank  which  lies  about  N.  N.  E.  2  leagues  from  Point  Palme rita,  with  only 
9  feet  water  on  it.  This  bay  lies  about  N.  E.  by  E.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  no 
winds  except  N.  W.  can  hurt  you  here,  and  they  blow  very  hard.  Some- 
times N.  E.  winds  blow  here  the  most  part  of  the  year.  Point  Arenas  and 
Point  Palmerita  make  the  bay  ;  they  bear  from  each  other  about  N.  by  E. 
and  S.  by  W. 

Sailing  out  of  this  bay,  bound  to  Carthagena,  steer  to  the  W.  N.  W.  to 
get  2  or  3  leagues  oQ*,  then  steer  S.  S.  W.  But  if  you  are  bound  to  the 
eastward,  or  to  Jamaica,  you  must  work  up  as  far  as  the  river  Magdalen  or 
Point  Occa,  to  be  sure  of  fetching  near  the  E.  end  of  Jamaica.  The 
current  sets  in  the  offing  mostly  to  the  eastward,  except  in  strong  N.  E. 
winds. 

Latitude  10°  60'  N.  Lpngitude  74°  55  W.  Variation  6°  22*  E. 
To  anchor,  brine;  Point  Arenas  N.  W.  and  th**  Volcano  N.  E.  or  N.  E. 
by  E.  and  Samba  hill  E.  S.  E.  to  E. 


Carthagena. 

Being  at  anchor  off  Carthagena,  Point  Cunnoa  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  Point 
Salmadina  S.  |  E.  and  tbe  Citadel  E.  J  S.  in  7  fathoms  water,  dark  sandy 
ground,  distance  off  shore  about  6  or  7  miles.  Sounded  from  the  ship  to- 
wards the  land,  and  carried  7  fathoms  for  nearly  two  miles,  and  the  water 
shoaled  very  regularly  until  one  mile  from  the  shore,  when  there  was  4 
fathoms.  Ran  along  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  in  3£  fathoms 
water  until  to  the  southward  of  the  tower,  then  stood  off  and  found  the 
water  deepen  very  gradually  as  it  shoaled  when  standing  in. 

The  land  to  the  northward  of  Carthagena  is  high,  sloping  to  the  north- 
ward until  it  comes  to  a  point  very  much  like  Portland*  in  the  English 

*  Thii  point  has  no  resemblance  to  Portland  until  you  bring  it  to  bear  about  E.  S.  E. 
when  it  considerably  resembles  the  outer  point,  but  is  much  higher.  In  working  up  from 
Boca  Chica  to  Carthagena  there  are  thjree  points,  two  on  the  larboard  and  one  on  the 
starboard  band,  every  one  of  which  much  resembles  tbe  outer  point  of  the  Bill,  though  in 

miniature,  indeed  the  sou'hcn-uv>«r  'or  :h«?  larboard  »;di->  :eiemblei  both  tbe  inner  and 
outer  part  of  the  Bill 
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channel.  On  the  highest  part  of  this  land  is  a  monastery,  a  battery,  and 
a  flag-staff.  This  building,  on  any  part  of  the  city  that  is  walled,  and  the 
lead  going,  any  ship  may  come  near  enough  to  command  the  town.  The 
sea  breeze  sets  in  very  late,  about  noon  or  2  P.  M.  It  sometimes  blows 
almost  a  gale  of  wind  until  midnight,  or  even  later.  Calm  in  genera: 
about  daylight. 

In  making  Carthagena  from  the  northward,  if  well  out  to  sea,  you  may. 
in  clear  weather,  perceive  the  monastery  (before  mentioned)  as  far  north 
as  lat.  10°  47',  rising  like  a  rock  from  the  water.  There  is  no  apparent  en- 
trance to  the  northward  of  the  town  or  monastery,  but  after  you  have  run 
considerably  to  the  southward  of  the  city,  you  perceive  a  wide  opening 
called  Bocca  Grande.    This,  however,  is  not  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
but  at  Boca  Chica  (or  a  Little  Mouth)  which  lies  round  Point  Salmadina 
about  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  city.    In  coming  into  the  entrance 
of  Boca  Chica,  you  will  perceive  a  strong  fort  with  a  low  battery  stretch- 
ing west  from  it,  but  connected  with  it.    This  fort  and  battery  stand 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  and  to  a  stranger  the  best  passage 
seems  to  be  to  the  eastward  of  the  fort,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  not  ob- 
ly  is  the  proper  passage  to  the  westward  of  the  aforesaid  fort,  but  you 
must  shave  close  round  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  west  side,  which  point, 
when  so  close  to  that  you  might  heave  a  biscuit  on  shore,  is  so  bold  that 
you  will  then  have  ten  fathoms  water.    There  is  a  small  fort  on  the  lar- 
board or  west  side,  which  you  round  before  you  come  to  the  Boca  Chica, 
with  3  or  4  guns  mounted  on  it.    When  once*  round  the  Sandy  Point  you 
will  generally  get  a  Pilot,  but  if  you  should  not,  you  must,  after  passing  a 
large  fort  on  the  larboard  hand,  come  to  an  anchor  for  the  fort  boat  to 
board  you.    You  must  anchor  in  about  17  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  pretty 
close  in  a  small  sandy  Bay  with  some  houses  on  the  west  side  of  it,  and 
which  is  to  the  northward  of  the  larboard  large  fort.    It  sometimes  blows 
very  hard  here  early  in  the  morning,  and  vessels  are  apt  to  drag  their  an- 
chors. It  is  therefore  adviseable  always  to  come  to  with  your  best  ground 
tackle.    There  is  a  pretty  strong  tide  of  flood  sets  up  the  harbour  from 
Boca  Cbica  towards  the  city,  and  the  ebb  sets  down.    There  are  perches 
set  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  channel  up  from  Boca  Chica  to  the  an- 
chorage at  the  city,  but  the  channel  is  extremely  intricate  and  not  to  be 
attempted  by  a  stranger  without  a  Pilot.    In  anchoring  in  the  bay  to  the 
northward  of  the  large  fort  on  the  larboard  side  at  Boca  Chica,  you  will 
perceive  a  perch  to  the  eastward,  which  will  show  the  necessity  of  being 
in  as  close  to  the  western  shore  as  you  prudently  can  before  you  anchor? 
Pilots  here  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  masters  of  vessels  will  do  well  t(» 
work  their  vessels  themselves  and  make  their  own  people  steer,  allowing 
the  Pilot  to  point,  or  if  they  understand  Spanish,  to  tell  them  how  lax 
they  may  steer  towards  each  shore. 

1  ^^^^ 

Other  directions  for  Carthagena. 

In  the  former  directions  it  is  mentioned  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  very 
late  in  the  day,  and  that  it  blows  half  a  gale  of  wind.  The  former  part 
is  true*  but  the  latter  not  so  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  *'  I  have,"  says  the 
writer,  •«  been  in  this  harbour  from  the  2lst  June  to  the  1 8th  July,  and 
have  scarcely  had  any  tjiing  to  call  even  a  fresh  sea  breeze.    The  land 
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wind,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  three  or  four  times  pretty  violent,  parti- 
cularly on  the  22d  June,  about  5  A.  M.  when  it  blew  so  fresh  that  we 
drove  at  the  anchorage  inside  of  BocaChica  (in  7  fathoms)  with  both  our 
best  bower  anchors  down  ;  and  July  1 8,  about  the  same  hour,  an  Ameri- 
can brig  (the  Connecticut,  of  Hartford,  Capt.  Bliu)  drove  with  her  small 
bower  down.  In  neither  instance  did  the  violence  of  the  gale  (or  more 
properly  squall)  continue  more  than  an  hour." 

Fort  St.  Jose  stands  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  at  Boca  Chica 
between  the  islands  of  Baru  and  Tierra  Bomba,  but  rather  nearer  to  Baru. 
To  any  vessel  coming  from  the  northward  and  rounding  the  sandy  point 
of  Tierra  Bomba  close,  (as  they  ought)  the  entrance  of  Boca  Chica  will 
appear  to  be  between  Fort  St.  Jose  and  Barra,  (viz.  to  the  eastward  oi 
Boca  Chica,)  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  1  have  before  mentioned,  but  be- 
tween Fort  St.  Jose  and  Tierra  Bomba,  viz.  to  the  -westward  of  Fort  St. 
Jose.    The  water  between  Fort  St.  Jose  and  Isla  Baru  is  shallow. 

Fort  St.  Jose  has  a  low  battery  connected  with  it  which  runs  out  to 
the  westward.  The  land  breeze  in  general  sets  from  about  S.  £.  and  C. 
S.  E.  inside  the  harbour. 

Coming  to  this  place  from  St.  Martha,  after  passing  Point  Samba  we  ex- 
perienced a  very  strong  northerly  current  in  shore,  and  I  understand  this 
is  generally  the  case  ;  therefore,  any  vessel  bound  from  hence  for  Jamaica 
or  Hayti  ought  to  work  close  in  shore,  (at  least  as  close  as  prudent  for 
avoiding  Negril  and  the  other  Rocks  off  Point  de  Cunnoa,  and  Point  Samba, 
and  indeed  it  will  not  be  always  necessary), to  work,  as  by  timing  their 
departure  from  Boca  Chica  so  as  to  answer  the  land  breeze  early  in  the 
morning,  they  may  often  be  well  up  with  Point  Samba  before  the  sea 
breeze  sets  in. 

In  passing  Point  Samba  during  the  night,  give  it  a  birth,  as  it  is  very 
low  and  a  reef  lies  off  it.    Its  lat.  is  10°  61'  N.  long.  75°  30'  W. 

From  many  circumstances  and  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able 
personally  to  make,  and  the  information  I  have  collected,  I  am  induced  to 
think  any  vessel  bound  from  hence  to  the  Windward  Islands,  ought  to 
work  in  shore  as  far  up  as  St.  Martha,  (attending  to  the  previous  remarks) 
as  there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  a  northerly  current  up  to  Point  Samba,, 
and  also  between  Point  Samba  and  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  of  the 
River  Magdalen,  from  which  river  there  is  generally  an  eddy  current  sets 
up  the  Bay  towards  the  Lagoon  St.  Martha,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  up  to  St.  Martha. 

Off  the  entrance  of  the  river  Magdalen  the  water  is  much  discoloured, 
and  where  the  fresh  water  in  part  covers  the  salt,  its  appearance  is  really 
alarming,  but  the  lead  will  shew  there  is  no  danger.  Weak  vessels  should 
pay  attention,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  large  trunks  and  roots  which  fre- 
quently float  down  the  river. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  currents  which  set  out  from  the  different 
entrances  of  the  Magdalen,  vessels  working  up  for  St.  Martha  may  get  a 
good  shore  to  the  northward. 

[NOTE. — Water  may  be  procured  about  half  a  mile  below  the  city  on 
the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  it  is  brackish  ;  however,  excellent  cis- 
tern (rain)  water  may  be  obtained  at  the  powder  magazine  which  lies  on 
the  starboard  hand  going  up  from  Boca  Chica.  After  heavy  rains,  water 
may  be  had  at  the  isle,  beanpe  nearly  E.  by  S.  {  S.  from  anchorage  with 
out  paying  for  it. 
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At  Carthagena,  as  in  all  other  Spanish  ports,  no  person  is  allowed  to 
land  from  any  vessel  that  arrives,  until  she  has  been  previously  visited 
by  the  custom-house  boat,  and  permission  granted  by  the  captain  of 
the  port.] 


St.  Martha 

Is  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains.  Any  vessel  from 
the  northward  may  easily  and  safely  make  the  harbour  by  running  down 
along  shore  at  one  or  two  miles  distance  until  the  town  with  3  churches 
and  the  custom-house  (which  is  remarkable  by  towers,  Stc.)  is  seen,  and 
then  run  in  on  either  side  the  Moro  rock,  on  which  a  small  fort  is  built, 
bat  observe  the  south  point  of  the  Moro  rock  ought  to  get  a  birth  of  at 
least  a  cable's  length. 

There  are  some  old  wrecks  in  St.  Martha  harbour  which,  as  the  water 
is  very  clear,  may  be  easily  seen  under  water.  The  bottom  is  (inn 
sand. 

Small  vessels  generally  moor  in  the  Horse-shoe  (shaped)  bay,  above 
the  town,  where  they  are  exceedingly  well  sheltered.  No  farther  direc- 
tions are  necessary  for  St.  Martha,  as  any  person  may  take  a  vessel  in£o 
it  safely  in  day-light,  and  no  prudent  navigator,  who  is  a  stranger,  will  at- 
tempt it  at  night. 


From  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  St.  Roman,  Cata  Bay,  Porto 

Cabello,  &c. 

The  land  is  still  very  high  and  mountainous,  the  westward  of  Cape 
Blanco,  for  about  1 0  or  1 2  leagues,  when  it  begins  to  become  lower  ;  the 
coast  all  along  is  bold  and  clear  ;  you  may  stand  within  a  mile  of  the  shore, 
all  the  way  down  from  La  Guayra  to  Porto  Cabello,  about  10  or  J  2 
leagues  to  leeward  of  Cape  Blanco,  and  about  6  to  windward  of  Porto 
Cabello,  you  meet  with  a  very  fine  bay,  or  rather  harbour,  called  Cata 
Bay  ;  there  is  not  less  than  10  fathoms  in  going  in,  and  when  you  are  en- 
tered, you  may  anchor  in  what  water  you  please,  from  5  to  20  fathom? 
being  land-locked  from  all  wioda,  but  from  N.  N.  VV.  to  N.  N.  E.  which 
winds  seldom  blow  here  ;  you  have  a  regular  sea  breeze  all  day,  and  a 
fine  land  breeze  all  night,  with  plenty  of  wood  and  fresh  water.  There 
is  a  town  4  or  5  miles  from  this  bay,  and  many  planters  and  other  people 
live  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  abundance  of  cocoa,  and  money 
likewise.  This  bay,  which  lies  from  Curassoa  S.  £.  by  E.  by  compas> 
(there  is  half  a  point  of  variation  here)  is  seldom  without  one  or  more 
Dutch  vessels  trading  for  cocoa  ;  the  land  is  very  high,  on  both  sides  the 
bay,  with  a  fine  valley  in  the  middle  ;  there  are  several  other  small  bays, 
to  the  eastward,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Turiano,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  Cata  bay*  either  for  a  ship  to  lie  in,  or  for  trade* 

From  Cape  Blanco  to  Porto  Cabello,  the  course  is  W.  }  S.  or  W.  by  S. 
distance  17  or  16  leagues  ;  the  land  is  very  high  till  you  come  about  a 
league  to  leeward  of  Cata  bay,  and  then  it  runs  lower  down  to  Porto  Ca- 
bello :  this  port  is  in  a  large  valley,  round  a  low  point,  6  leagues  to  lee- 
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ward  of  Cata  bay ;  you  may  see  from  this  bay  the  land  which  runs  out 
from  Point  Tucaras  ;  it  bears  W.  N.  W.  from  the  bay  1C  or  19  leagues  ; 
from  Cape  Blanco  N.  by  W.  above  36 ;  and  from  Porto  Cabello  N.  VV. 
by  VV^  distance  12  leagues. 

From  Point  Tucaras  to  the  Point  of  Corothe  coast  lies  N.  by  W.  about 
14  leagues;  the  land  all  along  is  low  and  full  of  islands  and  keys,  but 
down  towards  Coro  it  is  higher.  Cape  St.  Roman  lies  23  leagues  to  the 
N.  W.  by  VV.  of  Point  Coro,  and  may  both  be  descried  from  Curassoa  in 
clear  weather.  On  this  coast  you  find  very  little  lee  current,  till  you  come 
without  the  stream  of  Point  Coro,  but  at  moat  times  you  have  fine  wea- 
ther, and  variable  winds. 


From  Cape  Cod  era  to  Cape  Blanco — Jasper  Bay. 

If  you  come  out  from  Cape  Codera,  and  are  bound  to  the  westward, 
you  niay  stroke  the  cape  as  close  on  board  as  you  please,  as  it  is  steep 
too  ;  there  is  a  small  sandy  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the  cape,  and  close  lo 
it,  wherein  you  may  anchor  in  what  depth  you  find  convenient ;  this  bay 
has  nothing  remarkable.  The  anchoring  is  good,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, but  no  fresh  water. 

When  you  come  round  Cape  Codera,  if  it  is  day-time,  you  will  see  the 
White  rock,  which  bears  from  the  cape  N.  by  W.  distant  6  miles,  and 
from  Chuspa  bay  N.  E.  by  E.  3  or  9 miles.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  hull 
of  a  first  rate,  and  almost  as  white  as  Beach  head  ;  you  have  all  clean 
ground  about  it,  but  on  the  west  end  there  is  a  small  ledge  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  rock. 

Having  rounded  Cape  Codera  you  will  see  a  low  point  to  the  south* 
westward,  about  7  miles  ;  it  is  the  first  you  come  to  ;  you  may  run  down 
to  it -within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore  ;  then  a  fine  sandy  bay  opens  to  the 
westward,  into  which  you  may  haul  round  the  point,  and  giving  it  a  birth 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  bay  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Chusba  bay. 
but  the  English  have  named  it  Jasper  bay  ;  you  may  anchor  there  within 
less  than  half  a  mile  oi  the  shore,  in  7  fathoms  water. 

When  you  have  run  into  7  fathoms  water,  you  will  bring  the  E.  part  of 
the  bay,  that  is  the  point  round  which  you  came,  to  bear  N.  E.  and  in  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  the  bay  you  will  get  tine  fresh  water,  and  good  wood. — 
There  is  always  a  little  swell  in  the  bay;  when  you  anchor  you  will 
perceive  a  small  point  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  you,  and  close 
round  that  point  there  is  a  small  town  ;  but  the  landing  here  is  very  bad, 
on  account  of  the  great  surf  on  the  beach.  The  land  to  the  westward 
trends  to  the  W.  by  S.  and  is  very  high,  both  inland  and  near  the  const ; 
very  little  is  to  be  had  here  but  wood  and  water. 

From  Jasper  bay  to  Cape  Blanco,  the  course  is  W.  by  S.  13  league^, 
and  to  La  Guayra  W.  by  S.  10  leagues.  La  Guayra  is  in  a  small  bay. 
about  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  windward,  or  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Blanco. 
There  is  a  prodigious  high  mountain  aback  of  La  Guayra,  which  is  almost 
as  high  as  that  of  Teneriffe  :  it  is  called  the  mountain  of  Caraccas.  Cape 
Blanco  is  low  land,  so  that  when  you  are  4  leagues  ofT  you  cannot  possi- 
bly see  it  on  account  of  that  moontain.  Being  off  Cape  Blanco,  within  a 
league  or  two  of  the  land,  you  may  sec  the  fort,  batteries,  and  town  of  La 
Guayra,  which  appear  of  a  whitish  gray^  while  the  foil  about  the  town 
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looks  re^.  When  you  are  within  4  or  5  miles  from  Cape  Blanco,  it  looks 
like  a  town  under  the  high  land,  and  has  a  gray  and  ragged  appearance  ; 
the  shore  is  clear  and  bold  all  along.  Cape  Blanco  lies  in  lat.  10°  60'  and 
Cape  Codera  in  lat.  10°  36'. 

If  you  wish  to  anchor  under  Key  Blanco,  give  its  west  edge  a  birth  of 
half  a  mile,  and  haul  up  N.  or  N.  N.  E.  until  the  middle  of  the  key  or  the 
huts  on  it  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  S.  E.  when  you  may  come  too  in  from  3£  to  4 
fathoms.  If  the  current  sets  to  leeward  do  not  give  the  key  so  wide  a 
birth,  but  you  will  see  a  reef  to  the  westward  of  you,  for  which  your  eye 
must  be  your  guide.  If  you  draw  but  10  feet  water  you  may  proceed  to 
the  harbour  or  near  it,  by  bringing  the  W.  end  of  Cape  Blanco  to  bear  S. 
E.  ^  E.  by  compass  (that  is,  after  you  have  passed  two  reefs  to  the  west- 
ward of  you)  and  steer  N.  VV.  by  N.  until  you  cross  a  bank  of  12  feet, 
and  when  you  deepen  into  4  or  5  fathoms  you  will  be  about  a  mile  off  a 
i  thick  bushy  point  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  thence  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  or 
if  there  be  any  vessels  in  port  keep  in  the  middle  between  point  and  point; 
but  if  you  get  confused,  the  best  way  is  to  anchor  and  send  on  shore  for  a 
pilot.  If  you  draw  more  than  12  feet  water,  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to 
the  eastward  of  Key  Blanco,  and  keep  the  blue  water  as  long  as  you 
can,  letting  your  eye  be  your  pilot  always  and  that  from  the  must -head. 


From  the  Dispirited  Keys  to  Cape  Codera  or  Quadera. 

The  course  between  the  two  places  is  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  25  leagues; 
it  is  all  a  bold  shore,  so  that  you  may  run  down  along,  close  within  2 
leagues,  or  less  ;  and  when  you  come  within  2  or  3  leagues  of  the  cape, 
there  is  a  fine  bay,  wherein  you  may  anchor,  in  what  water  you  please, 
and  good  ground  ;  you  run  so  far  into  that  bay,  as  to  bring  Cape  Codera 
to  bear  N.  or  N.  by  E  when  you  have  5  fathoms  water,  2  miles  from  the 
shore.  When  at  anchor,  with  the  above  bearings,  and  the  cape  distant  3 
leagues,  there  is  a  lagoon  W.  S.  W.  from  you,  where  you  may  get  good 
fresh  water ;  you  will  see  a  table  land  on  the  main,  bring  it  to  bear 
S.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  W.  and  you  may  run  into  that  bay  in  the  night 
by  the  lead,  and  anchor  in  what  water  you  choose ;  inland  it  is  very 
mountainous,  but  by  the  water  side  the  land  is  low.  This  bay  is  call- 
ed Capaya  bay ;  several  planters  are  settled  round  it,  from  which  you 
'-an  procure  plenty  of  cocoa. 


The  Dispirited  Keys  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  sailors  have  given  this  name  to  the  small  islets,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards Cayos  de  Ceritu. 

From  Salt  Tortuga  to  those  keys,  the  course  is  S.  E.  by  S.  or  S.  S.  E. 
distance  18  leagues  ;  they  are  low  sandy  keys,  with  some  mangroves  up- 
on them,  but  no  fresh  water,  lying  about  4  miles  from  the  coast ;  you  go 
in  round  the  N.  end  of  them,  within  half  a  mile  of  which  there  are  6  or 
7  fathoms  water. 

After  you  are  cot  round  the  N.  W.  end  of  those  keys,  you  may 
run  the  inside  of  them,  keeping  in  6,  7,  or  8  fathoms  wa^er,  one- 
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fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  very  good  ground,  and  quite  land- 
locked from  all  winds.  Yon  w  ill  have  the  little  islands  Boraritas  3  or  4 
leagues  to  the  E.  N.  £.  The  city  of  Barcelona  bears  S.  S.  E.  from  them, 
about  4  or  5  leagues.  1 

The  land  on  the  main  all  along  in  high,  mountainous,  and  uneven  ;  the 
highest  land  along  shore  that  you  can  se£  when  at  anchor  there,  bears  W. 

W.  distant  about  5  or  0  leagues  ;  there  is  but  little  to  be  got  at  this 
jplace,  so  we  will  proceed  along  the  coast. 


description  of  ifc  Spanish  Main,  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  from 
Margarita  Island  to  Cape  S*.  {toman. 

The  Island  of  Margarita. 

From  §t.  Vincent  to  Margarita  the  course  is  S.  W.  distance  62  leagues, 
and  from  Grenada  to  the  same  island,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  W.  distant 
15  leagues. 

The  island  of  Margarita  is  12  leagues  long,  and  lies  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by 
S.  It  is  high  land  nil  through,  except  the  W.  part,  on  which  is  a  low 
sandy  point,  running  off  shoal  to  the  Pearl  bank,  which  is  joined  to  it- 
Four  or  five  miles  inland  from  this  W.  end  there  i?  a  very  high  part  of 
land,  with  the  appearance  of  a  sugar-loaf  on  the  top  of  it,  which  sugar- 
loaf  seems  as  if  it  was  falling  down  to  the  northward.  Bring  that  high  land 
to  bear  E.  by  N.  and  if  you  are  bound  to  Tortuga,  steer  W.  S.  W,  which 
course  will  carry  you  to  that  island. 

The  harbour  of  Pampata,  situated  on  the  E.  S.  E.  part  of  the  island  of 
Margarita,  is  open  to  the  wind  from  X.  E.  to  S.  E.  The  anchorage  is 
good,  and  ground  clear.  Running  into  the  bay,  be  careful  and  not  border 
too  close  on  the  northerly  part,  as  there  is  a  small  shoal  that  runs  off  about 
a  cable's  length.  In  coming  from  the  eastward  you  may  always  know 
this  harbour  by  a  rock  that  lies  off  the  town.  The  Friars  are  a  cluster  of 
small  islands,  six  in  number,  distant  from  .the  N.  E.  end  of  Margarita  $  or 
10  miles.  The  passage  between  the  Friars  and  Margarita  is  clear  and 
good  from  12  to  14  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

There  is  a  good  passage  between  the  islands  of  Testigos  and  Sola,  which 
is  a  rock  that  bears  N.E.  by  E.  from  Jtbe  body  of  the  Friars,  distant  about  1 2 
miles  ;  you  will  carry  from  15  to  27  fathoms  between  them,  sandy  bottom 
and  clear  ground.  Sola  is  small  and  cannot  be  seen  more  than  7  or  8  miles 
from  the  deck  of  a  frigate.  The  island  of  Testigos  is  high,  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  ones  round  it. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  wishing  to  run  between  the 
main  and  Testigos  in  the  night,  should  steer  well  to  the  southward,  be- 
fore they  keep  off,  as  there  is  a  current  setting  to  the  westward  at  the 
rate  of  2  or  3  knots  per  hoar,  and  should  you  steer  a  direct  course,  the 
probability  is  you  would  be  drifted  on  Testigos  or  the  Green  boat  before 
you  are  aware  of  it.  The  channel  is  clear  and  good,  with  regular  soun;)- 
«nga  from  16  to  20  fathoms,  sand  and  shells. 
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^Directions  for  Cumana. 

Sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Cumana,  be  careful  not  to  borrow  too  close 
to  Point  Araya,  as  there  is  a  shoal  that  makes  off  the  point  about  two  miles 
to  the  westward. 

The  bank  you  anchor  on  is  steep  ;  you  lie  about  one-half  a  mile  from 
shore  ;  the  holding  ground  good.    The  town  of  Cumana  lies  two  miles 
up  a  river  that  empties  itself  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay.    The  water  of 
this  river  is  excellent  for  drinking,  and  easy  to  be  got.  There  are  no  sound- 
ings in  the  bay  until  you  approach  the  shore  within  one  mile. 

The  sea-breeze  sets  in  here  about  10  o'clock  A.  M.  from  the  westward, 
and  continues  until  3  P.  M.  The  land-breeze  then  comes  off  about  east, 
generally  in  a  light  swell. . 

Laguira,  which  lies  in  lat.  10°  37'  N.  long.  66°  59'  W.  is  an  open  road- 
stead, where  you  lie  exposed  to  all  winds  to  the  northward  of  east  and 
west.  The  bottom  is  bard,  and  holding  ground  not  very  good.  -Water  not 
to  be  had  in  any  quantity,  but  may  be  obtained  five  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  bin 
do  not  extend  over  30  miles  from  the  coast. 


The  Island  of  Tortuga. 

•  -  . 

The  Tortuga  or  Salt  Tortuga,  is  a  very  low  island,  which  cannot  be 
seen  above  4  or  5  leagues  off;  keep  on  the  S.  side  of  it,  and  anchor  about 
a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  a  low  point  on 
the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island  ;  bring  the  low  S.  £.  poiut  to  bear  E.  N.  E. 
and  you  will  have  1 8  or  20  futhoms  water ;  and  if  you  moor,  your  west- 
ernmost anchor  will  lie  in  about  30  fathoms,  good  ground  ;  but  do  not  go 
any  nearer  in,  for  the  ground  is  very  bad,  on  account  of  the  merchant 
ships  who  load  salt  here,  heaving  their  ballast  out.  You  are  to  moor  W. 
N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E. 

During  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day  the  wind  is  atE.  or  to  the  southward 
of  E.  and  in  the  afternoon  it  comes  to  the  N,  E.  or  N.  E.  by  E. 

The  north  side  of  Margarita  lies  in  the  latitude  of  1 1°  10'  N.  and  Tortuga 
lies  10°  57',  bearing  from  the  former  W.  by  S.  but  in  coming  down,  you 
must  steer  W.  S.  W.  on  account  of  a  strong  current  to  the  N.  W. 

In  approaching  the  island,  btf  sure  to  come  by  the  south  side  of  it ;  for 
on  the  north  side  there  are  several  reefs  and  shoals,  which  make  it  dan- 
gerous. The  S.  E.  point  of  Tortuga  lies  flat,  about  half  a  mile  off.  An- 
chor to  the  westward  of  this  S.  E.  point,  bearing  E.  N.  E.  about  half  a 
mile,  and  then  the  south  point  of  the  island  will  bear  W.  by  S.  C  or  7 
miles.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  south  point  there  is  a  fine  lagoon, 
which  has  12  feet  water,  and  more  at  the  entrance  :  when  you  are  in. 
you  find  a  great  plenty  of  wilks,  conchs,  craw  fish  ;  aud  some  chicken 
turtle  ;  there  are  abundance  of  goats  on  the  island,  but  they  are  very 
wild  ;  a  large  grove  of  trees  is  to  be  seen  on  the  eastward  of  the  island, 
but  there  is  very  little  wood  any  where  else,  and  only  a  little  mangrove 
here  and  there. 
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Tlie  Island  of  Grenada. 

* 

The  S.  W.  end  of  Grenada  lies  in  lat.  11°  58'  N.  and  about  long.  61° 
52'  VV.  The  eastern  part,  called  the  Cabesterre,  is  low  land  ;  but  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  may  be  seen  14  or  15  leagues  off,  rises  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  and  runs  N.  and  S.  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

There  is  good  anchoring  ground  all  along  the  coast  of  Grenada,  and  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  several  small  bays  and  creeks,  commodious  for 
vessels,  as  well  as  for  landing  and  shipping  goods. 

The  grand  bay,  in  which  the  port  is  included,  as  well  as  the  careening 
place,  lies  on  the  west  side,  and  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent. — 
The  true  entrance  of  the  port  is  from  W.  S.  W. — several  men  of  war 
have  anchored  and  careened  here,  and  all  the  pilots  greatly  commend  the 
goodness  of  the  anchoring  ground,  as  well  as  its  situation,  which  affords 
good  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds. 

Just  as  you  enter  the  port,  there  runs  out  a  high  rocky  point,  very 
steep  on  every  side,  excepting  to  the  N.  E.  On  this  the  Fort  Royal, 
which  is  but  small,  is  constructed  in  as  regular  a  manner  as  the  nature  of 
the  place  will  admit ;  but  it  is  overlooked  by  the  several  heights  which 
form  and  surrouod  the  harbour. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  about  7  miles  E.  of  point  Salines,  lies 
the  harbour  of  Calvioi  which  is  very  deep.  It  is  divided  into  the  out- 
ward and  the  inner  port ;  the  entrance  into  the  former  is  above  half  a 
mile  broad,  with  as  much  extent  within  ;  the  entrance  into  the  inner  port 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  iu  breadth,  and  its  depth  above  a  mile  ;  it  is 
for  the  most  part  7  fathoms  deep  and  excellent  holding  ground,  being  eve- 
ry where  a  soft  oozy  bottom.  The  ships  here  may  lie  alongside  of  the 
warehouses,  and  take  in  their  loading  with  great  ease  and  convenience  ; 
after  which  they  can,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  towed  into  the  outer 
harbour,  which  enjoys  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  ships  can  sail  in  or 
out  with  the  common  irade  wind. 

From  Brown  s  point  (the  S.  W.  end  of  Tobago^  to  Point  Salines  (the 
S.  W.  end  of  Grenada)  tbe  course  is  N.  W.  by  VV.  J.1  leagues.  The  S. 
-fide  of  Grenada  is  bold,  giving  it  a  mile  or  two  birth  ;  there  being  only 
two  or  three  small  rocky  islands,  and  some  rocks  very  near  the  shore.  As 
you  run  down  towards  Point  Salines,  you  will  see  the  islet  Ramier,  a  ve- 
ry small  island,  about  one  mile  south,  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  l£mile 
S.  E.  from  the  point.  Giite  that  island  a  mile  birth  ;  you  cannot  go  within 
it,  as  (here  is  but  little  water.  To  the  point  Salines  it  is  sufficient  to  give* 
half  a  mile  birth,  there  being  no  less  than  7  fathoms.  As  soon  as  you  are 
past  that  point,  you  open  the  Grand  bay,  and  may  borrow  pretty  nigh  ; 
tur(i  up,  and  anchor  to  the  uorthward  of  the  fort,  which  bears  from  point 
Salines  N,  E.  by  N.  A  mile  from  the  fort  you  will  have  15  fathoms,  clear 
ground,  but  higher  it  is  much  shallower^  and  a  little  rocky.  If  you  go 
into  the  harbouf ,  run  close  under  the  fort,  and  anchor  midway,  or  rather 
nearest  the  fort,  then  warp  up,  all  clear  ground ;  there  are  8  fathoms 
close  to  the  town.  It  is  full  the  third  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  and 
very  capacious  within. 

Vou  are  obliged  to  work  up  into  Grand  bay,  at  most  times,  by  rea- 
son that  it  lies  open  to  the  westward,  and  the  trade  wind  Wows  out  of 
» he  hay. 

- 
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Granadiiies,  or  Grariadillos. 

The  (Grenadines  form  a  chain  of  innumerable  rocks  ana  barren  spots, 
good  for  fittle,  which  eitend  to  N.  E.  by  N.  for  aboot  16  or  18  leagues. 
Some,  however,  are  of  considerable  size  and  value,  particularly  Cariua- 
cou  and  Bequia,  both  inhabited,  arid  producing  good  coffee  and  cotton. 

Cariuacou  lies  about  6  leagues  N.  by  E.  J  E.  from  the  N.  VV.  of  Gre- 
nada ;  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  of  about  6  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
has  a  commodious  harbour. 

Bequia,  called  also  Little  Martinico,  hs  the  northernmost  of  the  Grena- 
dines, and  lies  about  2  leagues  S.  from1  St.  Vincents  ;  on  the  W.  side  it  has 
a  very  good  sandy  bay,  where  you  may  ride  occasionally  ;  and  wooa  is  to> 
begot  there,  with  plenty  of  fish,  but  no  water.  The  little  islands  to  the 
southward  of  Bequia,  are  Very  fair,  afnd  near  them  you  may  stand  boldly\ 
havjng  neither  rocks  nor  dangers  you  need  to  fear. 

N.  by  E.  course  from  Point  Laurent,  or  the  N.  W.  point  of  Grenada 
will  carry  y6u  clear  along  the  Grenadines. 

Observe  that,  towards  the  south  part,  it  is  rather  dangerous  te 
near  in  the  night. 


the  tslond  of  St.  Vincents. 

From  Bequia  to  St.  Vincents,  the  course  is  north  about  2  leagues,  the 
channel  between  those  two  islands  is  very  good  to  come  through,  if  bound* 
from  Barbadoes  to  the  Salt  Tortuga,  or  the  Spanish  Main  ;  and  there  are 
small  trading  vessels  which  work  up  through  it.    St.  Vincents  is  about  5' 
leagues  long,  and  lies  nearly  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W. — the  north  end; 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  south  part,  is  inhabited  by  about  2000  na- 
tives, or  Caribs.    On  the  north  end  there  is  a  volcano,  called  La  S6uT 
friere,  or  Sulphur  hill,  near  Spanish  point.    Oh  the  west  side  of  the  isl- 
and, which  is  bold,  are  several  bays,  having  all  of  them  fresh  Water  rivers, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  side  you  make  good  anchorage,  as  near,  or  as  far  off,  as^ 
you  please,  especially  in  Kingston  bay,  where  the  chief  town  is  situated*. 
But  the  best  bay  of  the  island  is  Balair  bay,  called  formerly  Bay  St.  An- 
thony $  when  vou  turn  up  between  St.  Vincents  and  Bequia,  you  will  see 
a  large  bluff  of  land,  and  just  to  windward  of  that  is  Balair  bay  or  Callia- 
qua ;  the  shore  is  told  on  each  side  |  run  into  19,  20,  or  15  fathoms  and 
anchor  *,  there  are  two  rivers  which  run  into  the  sea. 

St.  Vincent  is  within  night  of  Barbadoes  ;  the  course  from  Carlisle  bay 
to  the  south  end  of  St.  Vincent,  is  W.  northerly  33  leagieS.  if  you  in- 
tend to  anchor  in  Kingston  bay,  you  will  see  a  small  higb  peaked  island 
called  Young's  island  ;  pass  the  bay  to  leeward  of  this  island,  and  go  round 
a  long  sloping  point ;  you  may  borrow  within  pistol  shot ;  but  if  the  wind 
takes  you  short,  you  may  anchor  in  35  fathoms,  and  warp  in.  There  is  a 
small  ledge  of  rocks  close  on  the  weather  Shore,  within  6  fathom*. 


The  hhmd  of St  Lucia. 
Froifc  Spanish  Point,  the  north  end  of  St.  Vincent,  te  the  Pointe  deGros 
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Piton,  or  the  S.  VV.  point  of  St.  Lucia,  the  course  is  N.  E.  |  E.  7  leagues  ; 
there  is  a  deep  and  good  channel  betwixt  the  two  islands. 

St.  Lucia,  which  is  about  9  leagues  in  length,  and  about  4  in  breadth,  is 
a  very  high  and  broken  land  covered  with  forests.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains rise  like  pinnacles,  to  an  astonishing  height,  and  are  very  steep ; 
others  have  broader  bases,  and  are  covered  with  woods,  to  the  summit, 
which  terminates  in  the  craters  of  the  volcano?.  These  volcanos  indeed 
are  all  exhausted,  except  on«?,  which  the  Frenfch  call  La  SoufTriere,  (The 
sulphur  hill,)  on  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  island.  The  crater  lies  on  an  emi- 
nence, between  two  mountains. 

.  About  l£  miles  to  the  west  of  the  volcano,  on  the  seashore,  stand  two 
high  peaks,  called  by  the  French,  Los  Pitons,  and  by  the  English,  the 
Sugar  loaves  ;  they  lie  very  nigh  t* acb  other,  but  between  them  is  open- 
ing enough  to  distinguish  them  both,  when  you  cdrae  from  the  southward. 

On  the  west  side  of  St.  Lucia,  less  than  3  leagues  from  the  Gros  islet,  ■ 
is  the  Carenage,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  West  Indies,  with  deep 
water,  and  exceeding  good  ground  all  over.  Three  careening  places  have 
been  formed  there  by  nature,  which  want  no  wharves,  and  require  nothing 
but  a  capslern  to  -turn  the  keel  above  water.  Thirty  line  of  battle  ships 
would  lie  there,  secure  against  the  hurricanes,  without  the  trouble  of 
being  moored.— Add  to  this  that  no  ships  can  enter  without  warping  in  ; 
there  is  always' a  breeze  to  carry  one  out,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
largest  squadron  may  be  in  the  ofting.  The  shores  here  are  so  bold,  that 
i  first  rate  man  of  war  may  come  within  6  yards  of  them. 

A  league  to  the  southward  of  the  Carenage,  lies  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac; 
£md  two  leagues  to  the  northward,  the  Bay  of  Gros  islet,  both  excellent 
roads  for  large  vessels. 

The  course  along  St.  Lucia,  from  the  point  Du  Gros  Piton  to  the  Gros 
islet,  is  N;  N.  E.  9  leagues. 

When  bound  from  the  northward  to  the  Carenage,  you  will  see  a  bluff 
[wo  leagues  to  leeward,  which  ydu  may  make  bold  with  ;  you  must  haul 
close  in  io  see  the  harbour,  run  into  the  mouth  of  it  as  far  as  you  can  fetch, 
iind  warp  in  ;  when  the  sun  shines  )ou  will  see  all  dangers. 

If  at  any  time  you  should  have  occasion  to  anchor  at  the  south  of  St.  Lu- 
cia, there  is  a  fine  deep  bay,  called  Man-of-War  bay,  (Ance  de  Vieux  forty 
by  the  French)  under  the  S.  E.  bluff ;  you  may  turn  in  till  you  bring  the 
«outh  point  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and  anchor  in  7,  8,  or  10  fathoms,  good 
ground.  There  is  a  river  in  the  north  part  of  the  bay  running  into  the 
sea  ;  if  you  water  there  you  must  go  up  half  a  mile  in  your  boat,  except 
after  great  rains,  when  you  may  fill  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


The  Island  of  Martinico. 

From  the  north  end  of  St.  Lucia,  called  the  Cape,  to  Point  Salines,  or 
the  south  end  of  Martinico,  the  course  is  N.  about  9  leagues.  This  is 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel. that  divides  the  two  islands. 

From  Gros-islet  bay  to  Diamond  rock,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  about  9£ 
leagues.  , 

Martinico  is  about  12  leagues  in  length,  and"  lies  N.  W.  by  N.  and  S.  E. 
by  S.  :  its  breadth  is  extremely  unequal,  and  scarcely  any  where  more 
than  4  or  6  leagues  ;  and  if  you  include  the  promontories,  which  project 
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in  many  places  one  or  two  leagues  beyond  the  rest  of  the  island,  its  cir- 
«:M:nference  will  include  above  30  leagues.  The  land  is  very  uneven, 
and  every  where  intersected  with  large  hummocks,  in  the  form  of  sugar 
loaves.  Three  mountains  rise  above  these  innumerable  hummocks,  the 
highest  of  which  has  been  a  volcano  ;  it  appears  like  the  crown  of  a  hat, 
and  may  be  plainly  seen  from  any  side  of  the  island. 

Port  Royal,  on  the  south  side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  called 
the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal,  is  the  chief  town  of  Martinico.  It  is  very  advanta- 
geously situated,  near  an  excellent  harbour,  and  under  cover  of  a  penin- 
sula, which  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  fort.  That  part  of  the  Cul  de  Sac 
is  called  the  Carenage.  The  town  is  situated  to  the  N.  N.  W.  andN.  W. 
of  the  fort.  x 

The  harbour  and  the  road  are  incumbered  with  several  keys,  or  shoals, 
composed  of  hard  gravel,  limestones  and  coral ;  those  keys,  from  their 
number,  as  well  as  from  their  situation,  are  very  dangerous  to  strangers  ; 
but  they  may  be  considered  as  the  safety  of  the  road  and  harbour,  since  no 
large  ship  would  attempt  to  sail  among  them  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  channel.  The  watering  place  is  at  River  Monsieur,  to  the 
east  of  the  fort.  ■ 

Point  Salines,  or  the  south  end  of  Martinico,  is  low  land,  and  has  three 
small  rocks,  or  islands.  When  they  bear  W.  from  you,  you  may  see  be- 
tween them  and  the  point ;  within  this  point,  to  the  westward  the  English 
ship  Raisonable  was  lost,  off  Fort  ami  point  Garden  ;  it  must  therefore  be 
avoided. 

The  Diamond  Ruck,  and  the  southernmost  little  island,  (called  Calrit 
island)  at  Point  Salines,  lie  from  each  other  VV.  193  N.  and  E.  !93  S.  about 
12  mile?.  This  rock  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  is  no 
going  within  the  rock,  but  on  the  S.  side  it  is  bold.  From  Diamond  Rock 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Cul  de  Sac,  or  Port-Royal  bay,  the  course  is  N.  N. 
VV.  distance  2  or  3  leagues.  There  are  three  small  coves  between,  the 
southernmost  of  which  is  called  Little  Diamond  cove,  and  the  two  others 
Les  Ances  d'Arlet.  The  N.  side  of  the  bay  is  bold,  and  so  is  the  south 
vide,  till  you  get  above  Pigeon  island,  [Islet  a  Hamiers)  which  is  a  small 
gre«  n  island  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  bearing  from  the  fort  about  S.  by 
E.  In  working  into  this  bay,  observe  to  keep  your  lead  going  ;  when 
standing  to  the  southward,  if  you  weather  Pigeon  island,  you  may  anchor 
in  what  water  you  please. 

There  is  a  ground  about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  the  lower  end  of  which 
lies  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  fort ;  it  runs  a  long  way  up  the  bay,  above 
the  fort ;  the  least  water  on  it  is  3  fathoms,  but  there  is  from  10  to  20  fa* 
thorns  on  each  side  of  it  Below  that  ground  you  may  stand  bold  over 
from  side  to  side. 

If  you  are  bound  from  Barbadoes  to  Martinico,  the  course  is  N.  W.  by 
N.  allowing  for  a  lee  current,  or  N.  W.  about  29  leagues,  will  bring  you 
from  the  N.  end  of  Barbadoes  to  Point  Salines  ;  then  you  may  shape  your 
course  along  shore  for  the  Diamond  ;  there  is  no  danger  if  bound  for  Port 
Royal.  When  past  the  Diamond  3  leagues,  you  will  see  a  large  bay  open; 
haul  up,  and  the  fort  will  be  in  view.  Turn  up  towards  the  fort,  till  yon 
bring  it  N.  or  N  by  E.  tbon  you  will  anchor  in  8  fathoms,  two  miles  dis- 
tance. If  desirous  to  go  farther  in,  you  will  get  off  the  bank,  and  coine 
into  14  or  17  fathoms  ;  that  is  the  deepest  and  best  ground.  In  upon  the 
bank,  the  ground  is  corally,  but  no  rocks.  If  you  anchor  in  the  bay  against 
tha  town,  bring  the  church  to  bear  N.  and  steer  right  in,  by  reason  of  a 
bank  off  the  fort,  not  above  6  feet  water  thereon.    You  may  make  bold 
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with  a  low  point  to  the  westward,  called  Point  Negro,  and  all  the  shore  on 
that  side,  but  the  foregoing.  If  bound  to  Pigeon's  island  bay,  go  round 
the  N.  £.  point,  and  von  will  see  open  between  the  island  and  the  main,  a 
small  channel  for  sloops,  when  very  well  acquainted  ;  but  go  round  the 
island,  and  borrow  as  near  as  you  please  and  turn  in.  The  south  shore 
is  steep  too  ;  bring  the  westernmost  part  of  the  island  to  bear  N.  W.  by 
W.  or  N.  N.  W.  and  you  will  anchor  in  7,  8  or  9  fathoms  :  the  bay  is 
clear  ground,  hut  do  not  anchor  too  near  to  the  eastern  shore,  by  reason 
of  a  bank  that  breaks,  when  a  great  swell. 

In  April,  1772,  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  found  at  Port  Royal, 
by  repeated  observations  to  be  3°  52  east.  Tides  have  been  observed 
in  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  island  ;  at  the 
equinox,  they  rise  about  16  inches,  and  at  other  times  between  8  and  12 
inches,  French  measure. 

Pierre,  (St.  Peter,)  the  trading  town  of  Martinico,  lies  about  4  leagues 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Port  Royal,  in  14°  44'  N.  latitude.  It  is  built  partly  upon 
the  rising  grounds,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills  and  partly  along  the  shore 
of  a  spacious,  circular  bay,  which  forms  an  open  road  to  the  southward 
and  westward.  The  best  anchoring  place,  called  the  Frigate's  anchorage, 
lies  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  road,  (where  you  see  some  steep 
cliffs  and  rocks,)  in  7  fathoms,  gravelly  ground.  If  you  bring  the  highest 
steeple  of  the  town  N.  by  E.  somewhat  northerly,  and  Point  Carbet  (on 
the  south  side  of  the  road)  south,  you  will  have  7  fathoms,  oozy  ground. 

If  you  intend  to  stay  some  time  in  this  road,  it  is  proper  you  should  lie 
with  one  anchor  close  to  the  shore,  to  the  S.  E.  or  E.  S.  E.  (or  even  on 
shore)  and  the  other  to  the  N.  W. 

In  the  hurricane  months,  that  is,  from  the  15th  July  to  the  15th  Octo- 
ber, ships  cannot  lie  with  safety  in  this  road,  and  ought  to  leave  it  on  the 
15th  July  at  farthest.  If  they  are  to  remain  for  a  longer  time  at  Martini- 
co, they  must  retire  into  Port  Royal  bay,  where  they  lie  secure  against 
the  hurricanes  ;  they  may  also  find  shelter  in  Trinity  bay,  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  whole  circumference  of 
Martinico,  as  we  have  observed  already,  is  indented  by  large  bays,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  fine  sandy  coves,  and  very  good  harbours,  sheltered 
by  long  points,  projecting  into  the  sea,  but  all  these  are  not  safe  in  the 
winter  season. 

When  you  come  from  the  eastward,  if  you  intend  to  sail  by  the  north 
side  of  Martinico,  you  are  to  take  your  departure  from  the  Caraveta,  a 
small  rocky  island  that  lies  2  miles  north  of  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
island,  in  14°  48'  north  latitude  ;  in  running  along  which  you  will  be  expos- 
ed to  sudden  flurries,  which  are  very  frequent  on  account  of  the  narrow 
openings  of  the  mountains,  and  if  the  top-gallant  sails  are  up,  you  must 
keep  a  lookout  after  the  halyards. 

Point  Macouba,  the  northernmost  of  the  island,  is  in  14°  55'  north  lati- 
tude, is  remarkable  for  a  waterfall  of  the  same  name  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  tor- 
rent falling  into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  a  high  rocky  coast. 

About  5  miles  further  W.  by  S.  you  will  see  a  round  rock,  detached 
from  the  land,  called  the  Pearl,  and  to  the  southward  of  it  are  the  little 
islands  of  the  Precheur.  Soon  after  Point  Precheur  presents  itself,  which 
ends  in  a  flat  hummock,  with  a  plantation  upon  it ;  the  town  is  more  to 
the  S.  E.  Beyond  that  point  you  discover  two  others  in  one  line  ;  the 
first,  called  Morne  au  Bceufs,  (Oxen  point,)  terminates  on  the  south  side, 
the  road  of  Fort  St.  Pierre,  including  the  coats  of  Carbet ;  the  second  is 
Hiamon*]  point,  already  mentioned,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Port  Royal. 
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Having  doubled  Point  Precheur,  you  descry  the  ships,  which  lie  at  an- 
chor in  the  road  of  Port  St.  Pierre  ;  as  they  have  every  one  of  them  awn- 
ings, on  account  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  you  would  take  them  at 
first  sight,  for  so  many  white  houses  whose  roof*  are  built  like  a  terrace  ; 
you  cannot  come  to  anchor  close  hauled  ;  the  winds  which  prevail  always 
from  the  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  oblige  you  to  make  several  trips  to  come  to  it. 


A  TABLE 

Of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  the  principal  Places  and  Headlands  of 

Martinico. 

names  of  places.  JV.  lat.    W.  hng.fr.  London. 

Cape  Ferre  the  easternmost  of  the  island  .14°  27   60°  48'  — 

The  southernmost  island  of  Point  Salines  (Isleta  Cabrit)  14   23   60   52  — 

Diamond  Rock    14   24   61    06  — 

Cape  Solomon,  or  Grossc  Point,  beynu<j  Pigeon  island   .    U   30  45  61    07  — 

Port  Royal  (observed  on  shore)   14    35  55  61    09  '— 

Morne  au  Baufs   14   41  55  61    10  36 

St.  Pierre  (observed  on  bhorc)   14    44   61    10  4J 

Point  Macouba,  the  northernmost  of  the  island  .    14  56  

Cul  dc  sac  Robert,  on  tho  north  side      ....     14    42   60  50 


s 


Bearings  of  Sundry  Rocks,  Points,  frc.  at  Martinico. 

Diamond  Rock,  and  the  southernmost    )  ^      .  £  _«q  ~ 

island  off  Point  Salines,  $        '  ' 

Diamond  Point,  and  the  point  of  Les  Ances  d'Alert  S.  E.  3°  E.  and  N.  W.  3?  W. 

Cape  Solomon  and  Point  Precheur,  the  )    «.        vt.fi  350  w 
westernmost  of  the  island  $  •  «?o  • 

The  Pearl  Rock  and  Point  Potiche  W.  31°  S.  aud  E.  31°  N. 

Point  Precheur,  and  the  S.  W.  point  of  Dominico,  )  Q  iao  F      .  M  _0O  w 
called  Cachactou,  or  Scot's  head  }  W* 

In  coming  out  of  Great  Diamond  cove,  and  having  opened  the  north 
shore  of  Martinico,  the  westernmost  part  of  Dominico  just  appears  is 
*ight,  and  bears  by  compass  N.  N.  Y?. 


The  Island  of  Ppminicp. 

From  Pearl  Rock  near  the  N.  W.  end  of  Martinico,  to  Point  Cachacrou, 
or  Scot's  head,  in  Dominico,  the  course  is  about  N.  N.  W.  7  leagues.  This 
island  is  about  9  leagues  in  length,  and  lies  near  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  It 
is  extremely  mountainous,  and  appears  rugged  and  broken.  It  bears  in 
great  plenty  all  the  woods  which  are  common  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
produces  abundance  of  what  they  call  ground  provisions.  There  are  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  harbours  in  Dominico  ;  but  there  is  good  and  safe  an- 
chorage along  4he  west  side,  which  is  all  bold  :  though  ships  lie  exposed 
to  strong  westerly  winds,  as  indeed  in  almost  all  the  roads  of  the  Carribce 
islands :  but  those  winds  prevail  only  in  the  winter  months.  The  road  of 
the  town  of  Roseau  is  better  than  that  of  St.  Pierre,  in  Martinico,  the 
soundings  being  more  gradual,  and  you  can  anchor  in  from  16  to  25  fa- 
thoms, good  holding  ground  all  over. 

About  4  miles  from  the  north  end,  lies  a  most  noble  bay,  called  Prince 
Rupert's,  which,  besides  its  safety,  its  magnitude,  the  depth  of  the  water. 
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and  the  goodness  of  the  anchorage,  has  the  advantage  of  three  fresh  rivu- 
lets running  into  it. 

On  the  north  side  is  the  high  remarkable  bluffs,  called  Prince  Rupert's 
head,  by  which  the  bay  is  easily  known.  The  south  point  (Rollo's  head) 
is  pretty  low,  but  both  points  are  bold  too,  so  that  in  working  in  you  may 
stand  boldly  over  from  side  to  side,  which  is  near  3  miles  over  ;  the  bay 
is  about  1  h  mile  deep  ;  you  may  anchor  in  what  water  you  please,  and 
moor  VV.  N.  W.  and  £.  S.  E.  ;  the  best  anchoring  is  rather  on  the  north 
side.  There  are  three  rivers  running  into  the  bay,  where  you  may  wa- 
ter, but  the  middle  and  north  rivers  are  to  be  preferred.  The  best 
wooding  place  is  on  the  north  part  of  the  bay. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Dominico  from  Barbadoes,  you  must  steer  N.  N.  W. 
till  you  pass  Martinico  ;  then  a  N  W.  course  will  carry  you  to  the  north- 
ward of  Dominico.  Leaving  Mariagalante-on  the  starboard  side,  haul  up 
close  in  with  the  north  point  of  Dominico ;  you  will  see  a  round  bluff, 
making  like  an  island,  if  at  some  distance  ;  go  round  that,  and  open  Prince 
Rupert's  bay  ;  turn  into  the  north  part,  and  anchor  in  7,  8,  or  9  fathoms. 
You  will  see  the  mouth  ofa  large  river,  which  anchor  to  the  northward  of 
half  a  mile,  and  you  will  be  opposite  to  a  small  river,  which  you  water  at, 
the  best  in  the  bay  ;  the  great  river  is  brackish.  There  is  another  river 
to  the  southward,  where  you  may  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  clear  ground  ;  but 
in  10  fathoms  you  will  have  coral  rocks. 

The  town  of  Rosea  lies  in  15°  18'  north  latitude,  and  Cl°  26'  west  lon- 
gitude. 


'tphe  island  o/'Guadaloupc,  and  its  Dependencies — viz. — The 
adjacent  islands  called  The  Saints,  Mariagalante,  Deseada, 
or  Desirade,  and  Petite  Terre. 

The  island  of  Guaduloupe,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Carribees,  is  near 
♦30  leagues  in  circumference  ;  its  form  is  very  irregular  ;  it  is  cut  in  two 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Salt  river,  diminishing  in  width  from  50 
to  15  fathoms,  whose  soundings  are  in  some  places  deep  enough  for  a  ship 
of  500  tons,  whilst  in  others  they  have  scarce  water  enough  for  a  bark  of 
50.  The  length  of  this  strait  is  about  2  leagues. 

That  part  of  the  island  on  the  west  of  Salt  river,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  whole  colony,  is  divided  into  two  by  a  ridge  of  very  high  moun- 
*ains  running  north  s.nd  aonih  Towards  the  south  point  rises  in  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air,  a  mountain,  called  La  Souffriere,  (Sulphur  hill,) 
like  the  volcano  of  St.  Lucia,  that  exhales  a  thick  and  black  smoke,  mix- 
ed with  sparks,  which  are  visible  in  the  night. 

The  chief  place  of  Guadaloupe  is  the  town  of  Basseterre,  on  the  west 
side,  near  the  south  end  of  the  island,  in  lat.  15°  59'  30"  and  long,  west 
from  London  61°  47'.  The  course  from  Prince  Rupert's  bay,  in  Domi- 
nico, to  the  road  of  Basseterre,  is  N.  W.  by  N.  10  leagues. 

Tbe  English  ship  the  Temple,  being  at  anchor  in  Basseterre  road,  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  Saints,  and  some  part  of  the  west  side  of  Domi- 
nico were  in  one,  bearing  S.  E.  by  S.  by  compass.  Then  Montserrat 
bore  N.  \V.  northerly,  and  tho  westernmost  part  of  Ba«eterre  bay  N.  W. 
by  N\  distant  one  mile. 

47 
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The  French -frigate  La  Flora,  being  moored  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  in 
this  road,  in  7  fathoms,  sandy  ground,  and  the  small  anchor  in  37  fathoms, 
same  ground,  had  the  following  bearings  by  compass  : 

» 

Old  Point  Fort  lo  the  S.  E.  2°  S.  in  one  with  the  Wi  stcrnmost  Saint. 

The  Fort  to  the  S.  tV.  01"  the  town  S.  E.  by  E. 

The  Chuich  N.  N.  E- 

The  fi .  W;  end  of  the  town  N.byW. 

Point  Irow  N.  N.  W. 

The  southernmost  point  of  Dominico  •       •      .       •      •      S.  E.  by  S. 

THE  SAINTS  are  5  or  6  small  islands,  the  two  larger  of  which  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Terre  d'en  haul  (or  the  upper  land)  which  is  the 
easternmost,  and  Terre  d'en  has  (Lower  land)  which  is  the  westernmost. 
According  to  a  very  exact  bearing,  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  westernmost 
Saint  lies  S.  27°  30'  E.  of  the  S.  point  of  Guadaloupe,  distance  8  miles  ; 
the  least  depth  between  them  and  the  main  island  is  17  fathoms.  But 
the  best  channel  is  on  the  south  side,  for  in  the  former  there  is  a  sunken 
rock,  which  lies  1 J  mile  from  the  Saints.  These  islands  are  so  happily 
arranged,  that  in  the  midst  of  them  there  is  as  line  a  road  for  shipping  as 
any  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Saints  are  all  bold  too,  though  they  ap- 
pear to  be  a  parcel  of  rocky  islands. 

The  island  of  Mariagalante,  about  9  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Saints 
with  a  good  channel  between,  is  about  the  height  of  Barbadoes,  and  rises 
gradually  towards  the  north.  At  the  south  end,  and  the  east  side,  are 
dangerous  rocks  under  water,  and  reefs  which  stretch  about  one  league 
into  the  sea  ;  but  the  west  side  is  a  good  fair  white  shore,  with  good  an- 
chorage in  several  places. 

From  the  north  end  of  Mariagalante  to  Dcseada,  the  course  is  N.  N.K. 
about  5  leagues,  and  the  channel  good,  keeping  the  middle  ;  but  there  is 
a  very  small  sandy  island,  called  Petit-Terre,  which  lies  right  in  the  fair 
way  j  it  is  about  3  miles  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  is  divided  in  two 
by  a  channel,  where  small  vessels  may  anchor.  It  is  not  safe  to"  come 
within  more  than  2  miles  of  Petit-Terre.  It  lies  E.  S.  E.  from  the  east 
end  of  Grand  Terre  (Point  Chateau)  which  is  remarkable  by  a  parcel  of 
gray  rocks,  distance  about  5  or  C  miles.  There  is  no  passage  between 
Petit-Terre  and  the  main  island  for  any  thing  but  small  craft.  There  is 
pretty  good  anchoring  by  Petit-Terre,  to  the  westward,  2  miles  from 
shore,  in  7  fathoms  water  ;  then  the  west  end  of  Descada  will  bear  N. 
27*  E.  and  Point  Chateau  N.  b0»  W. 

DESEADA,  or  the  Desirade,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Carribees,  lie* 
5  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Point  Chateau,    ft  is  a  kind  of  rock  without  water, 
where  they  cultivate  some  cotton.    This  island  lies  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  ? 
W .  having  no  trees  upon  it,  and  is  shaped  like  a  galley,  its  E.  N.  E.  end 
making  like  the  head  or  prow,  and  the  S.  W.  end  like  the  tilt  of  the  gal 
ley  ;  but  coming  near,  and  passing  by  the  north  end  of  it,  you  will  per 
ceive  white  broken  patches,  like  heaps  of  sand,  with  red  streaks  in  them 
On  the  north  side  there  are  some  rocks  under  water.    There  is  anchor 
age  at  the  S.  W.  part  of  Dcseada,  distance  l£  miles  from  some  house? 
that  stand  by  the  shore  side.    You  may  anchor  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms 
water,  taking  care  to  look  out  for  a  clear  spot,  to  let  your  anchor  go  in. 
for  the  ground  is  rocky ;  and  when  at  anchor,  Petit-Terre  will  bear 
"  with-easterly,  dietancc  7  miles,  and  Point  Chateau  south-west  distance 
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4  or  5  miles.  Point  Chateau  the  easternmost  part  of  Grand-Terre,  is 
known  by  a  hummock  upon  it,  and  between  it  and  Deseada  there  are  22 
or  23  fathoms  water. 

There  are  gradual  soundings  between  Mariagalante,  Grand-Terre,  and 
Gaudaloupe,  as  far  as  Point  Peter,  (Point  a  Pctre,  near  which  stands  the 
fort  of  Grand-Terre,)  but  if  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  Descada,  and 
bound  for  Point  Saline  in  Martinico,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  up  S.  or  S. 
by  £.  as  there  is  most  commonly  a  current  that  sets  down  between  the 
island.  From  Deseada  the  distance  is  about  39  or  40  leagues.  From 
the  N.  W.  end  of  Barbadoes  the  course  is  N.  N.  VV.  distance  66  leagues 
to  Deseada. 

Bearings  and  Distances  about  Gaudaloupe,  Mariagalante,  the  Sainis,  #c. 

i 

From  the  N.  W.  end  of  Barbadoes  to  the  E.  end  of  Mariagalante  the 
course  is  N.  31°  34'  W.  distance  59  leagues,  aqd  when  Mariagalante  bears 
between  N.  W.  by  VV.  and  N.  W.  1  N.  the  distance  is  5  or  6*  leagues. 

The  east  end  of  Mariagalante,  Petit-Terre,  and  Deseada,  bear  when 
in  oqe,  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. ;  the  distance  between  the  east  end  of  Ma 
riagalante  and  Descada  is  5  leagues,  and  Petit-Terre  is  midway  between 
both  ;  when  Petit-Terre  bears  between  S.  W.  by  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  then 
the  north  part  of  Dominico  bears  S.  W.  by  S. 

Mariagalante  is  in  length  about  3  leagues  ;  the  west  part  of  it,  and  the 
S.  side  of  the  Saints  bear  by  compass  W.  3  S.  distance  5  or  6  leagues,  but 
the  north  side  of  Mariagalante  and  the  south  side  of  the  Saints,  bear  W.  S. 
W.  £  W.  and  E.  N.  E.iE.  When  the  west  part  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
!S.  E.  point  of  ^he  Grand-Terre,  or  Point  a  Saint,  arc  in  one,  they  bear 
N.  N.  E.  easterly.  When  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
southernmost  part  of  Mariagalante  come  in  one  they  bear  E.  When 
Point  Royal  (the  south  point  of  Gaudaloupc)  and  the  south  side  of  Maria- 
galante come  in  one  they  bear  E.  by  S. 

The  big  rock  of  the  Saints,  and  the  north  side  of  the  westernmost  Saint 
lie  E.  21°  S.  and  W.  21°  N. 

A  peak  on  the  north  part  of  St.  Lucia,  and  the  west  point  of  Martinico, 
lie  S.  17°  E.  and  N.  17°  W. 

The  north  point  of  Dominico,  and  the  end  of  the  easternmost  Saint,  lie 
E.  41°  S.  and  W.  41°  N. 

The  south  point  of  Gaudaloupe,  and  the  easternmost  land  of  the  Saint 
lie  N.  41°  W.  and  S.  41°  E. 

The  south  point  of  Gaudaloupe,  and  the  southernmost  point  in  view  of 
Dominico,  lie  N.  26°  W.  and  S.  26°  E. 

gearings  about  Deseada,  Petite«Terre,  and  Mariagalante. 

From  the  hummock  of  Point  Chateau,  the  westernmost  point  of  Pe- 
iite- Terre,  (called  Sandy  Point,)  lies  S.  E.  by  S.  1°  E.  distance  near  5* 
miles. 

The  latitude  of  Sandy  Poipt  is  16°  7'  or  8',  and  its  longitude  GP  10'. 

The  Hummock  called  Cuve  a  Pierre-graize,  on  the  north  part  of  Maria- 
galante, lies  from  Point  Chateau,  S.  by  E.  5°  45'  K.  distance  3  or  4 
leagues.    Its  latitude  is  10°  2'  N. 
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'  The  Cove,  called  Anse  du  Galet  which  is  the  southernmost  of  Pesca- 
da,  lies  N.  E.  4°  30'  E.  from  Point  Chateau,  distance  near  4i  miles.  It* 
latitude  is  16°  1 7'  N.  and  its  longitude  W.  61°  10'. 

From  Basseterre  road,  in  Guadaloupe,  should  you  want  to  go  to  Anti- 
gua, the  best  way  is  to  weigh  at  night,  and  sail  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  shore,  in  order  to  keep  the  land  winds,  and  they  may  carry  you  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  by  morning,  where  you  will  come  into  the  sea 
winds,  to  carry  you  across.  If  you  should  do  otherwise,  you  might  be 
catched  by  the  baffling  winds  from  under  the  high  lands,  which  are  here. 

Off  the  N.  W.  part  of  Guadaloupe,  there  is  a  small  island  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore  but  there  is  no  going  within  it.  Two  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  this  island  lies  a  small  rock,  2£  miles  from  shore,  which  looks 
gray,  and  is  very  high  ;  that  rock  is  called  the  Englishman's  head. 

The  course,  in  turning  along  the  island  to  the  Englishman's  head,  is  N. 
W. — North,  and  N.  N.  E.  about  10-  leagues,  and  from  the  Englishman's 
head  to  Johnson's  point,  in  Antigua,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  about  14 
leagues. 

From  the  north  point  of  Grande-Terre,  called  Antigua  point,  to  English 
harbour,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  11  leagues. 


The  Island  of  Antigua,  with  Barbuda. 

This  island  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  22  leagues  round,  having  a 
rocky  shore,  and  being  surrounded  with  many  dangerous  reefs.  It  has 
excellent  harbours,  particularly  English  harbour,  on  the  south  side,  which 
is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships.  English  harbour  is  at  a  small  dis- 
tance off  the  town  and  harbour  of  Falmouth.  There  are  besides  Wil- 
loughby  bay,  to  the  windward  of  English  harbour;  Nonsuch  harbour  on 
the  east  point  ;  and  the  town  and  harbour  of  Parham  on  the  north  side, 
without  speaking  of  a  great  number  of  creeks,  and  smaller  bays.  But  the 
principal  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  harbour  of  St.  John  on  the  west  side, 
where  the  capital  stands,  and  which  has  water  sufficiently  deep  for  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Instructiontfor  sailing  into  St.  John's  harbour,  coming  from  the  Southward. 

As  you  come  nigh  the  Antigua  shore,  you  must  give  the  west  part  of  the 
island  a  good  birth  till  you  open  Sandy  Island  ;  bring  it  north  or  N.  by  W. 
and  keep  your  lead  going  :  you  may  keep  by  it  in  II  or  12  fathoms  wa- 
ter, and  continue  so  if  you  want  to  go  between  Sandy  island  and  the  main, 
or  until  you  open  the  houses  upon  the  little  rising  hil!  within  Pelican 
point.  This  is  the  leading  mark  or  the  main  side.  As  for  Sandy  Ulund, 
it  is  pretty  bold  too,  and  the  shoalings  may  be  seen  in  the  day  time.  The 
Shins's  stern,  is  also  bold  too.  In  working  into  the  road,  you  may  stand 
so  far  to  the  northward,  as  to  bring  Ship's  stem,  S.  S.  E.  then  about.  By 
these  directions  you  may  work  into  St.  John's  road,  between  the  Wallitog- 
ton  rock  and  Ship's  stern.  The  rock  shows  itself  by  the  water  breaking 
upon  it. 

If  you  sail  from  the  southward  te  St.  John's  road,  within  Sandy  island, 
bring  the  westernmost  of  the  Five  Islands  N.  by  E.  *  E.  of  you,  whet 
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you  are  off  John's  point,  and  ketp  those  islands  open  on  the  starboard 
bow  ;  that  will  carry  you  clear  of  a  sunken  rock  and  sand,  off  Fry's  or 

Bennudian  valley.  Keep  a  mile  distance  from  the  westernmost  of  the 
Five  island?,  and  you  are  in  the  channel,  or  keep  Sandy  island  on  your 
starboard  bow  till  you  open  the  Hawk's  bill,  and  then  hi  ft'. 

To  avoid  the  Nine  feet  hank,  the  south  end  of  which  lies  about  W.  by 
N.  from  Suleserfe's  mill,  which  hank  is  about  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  one  mile  in  length,  but  very  narrow  ;  keep  Will  Knight's  house  open 
with  Ship's  stern,  and  in  not  lest  than  h  fathoms,  for  at  4  fathoms,  you  are 
immediately  on  it. 

The  vanes  of  Sidescrfe's  mill  shutting  in  with  the  highland  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  mill,  then  you  are  just  on  the  south  end  of  this  bank. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  turn  between  Sandy  island  and  the  Nine  feet  bank, 
you  may  stand  close  to  Sandy  island  ;  but  put  about  when  iu  5  or  6  fa- 
ihoms,  oil' the  bank. 

From  Ship's  stern  to  the  Wellington,  N.  1 J  mile. 

From  the  VYalliugton  to  the  Diamond,     .  .       .       .       N.  3  do. 

If  coming  from  English  harbour  you  are  bound  to  St.  John's  harbour, 
observe  that  from  the  former  to  the  eastward,  the  shore  lies  E.  by  N.  and 
W.  by  S.  Down  abreast  of  Johnson's  point,  and  two  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  it,  is  foul  ground  about  two  miles  offshore.  Give  the  island  a  birth 
of  at  least  3  or  4  miles,  and  when  you  come  down  as  low  as  Johnson's 
point,  haul  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  and  keep  your  lead  going  ;  then  steer 
for  Sandy  island,  which  will  bear  N.  or  N.  by  W.  of  you,  and  if  the  wind 
will  allow  you,  you  may  run  within  Sandy  island,  where  you  will  not  have 
less  than  7  fathoms  :  however,  it  is  better  for  a  stranger  to  go  to  leeward 
of  Sandy  island.  Re  sure  you  do  not  stand  above  3  or  4  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  inland,  on  account  of  the  lee  current  that  comes  down 
to  the  north  side  of  it,  as  well  as  of  several  shoals  which  lie  to  the  N.  E. 
of  the  same.  ^  But  when  you  can  fetch  Ship's  stern,  you  may  stand  boldly 
towards  it,  and  anchor  in  what  water  you  please,  from  6  to  1 2  fathoms 
water.  If  you  keep  in  1 5  fathoms,  that  will  run  you  without  Sandy  island, 
that  is  to  the  westward  of  it,  in  case  night  should  come  on.  There  is  n 
bad  shoal  which  lies  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Ship's  stern,  distance 
about  1|  mile  ;  when  it  blows,  you  may  see  the  breakers  on  it  ;  it  is  call- 
ed  the  Walhngton.  The  channel  is  on  the  south  side  of  it,  up  to  St. 
John's  harbour. 

If,  in  the  day  time,  you  are  running  down  the  south  side  of  Antigua, 
you  may  haul  in  for  Johnson's  point  till  you  bring  the  India  creek  land  to 
be  seen  a  good  sail's  breadth  open  with  Old  road  bluff ;  run  down  with 
that  mark  on,  till  you  bring  the  largest  of  the  Five  islands  to  bear  N.  E.A 
E.  then  steer  northward  ;  that  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  the  Ten  fee  t 
bank,  which  lies  off  the  south  side  of  the  Five  island's  ;  likewise  of  the  nine 
feet  bank  that  lies  off  the  north  point  of  the  Five  island's  harbour;  and  when 
you  bring  the  Hawk's  bill  to  bear  east,  you  may  haul  up  as  nigh  Ship's 
stern  as  you  please,  within  Sandy  island. 

To  anchor  in  St.  John's  road,  bring  the  Ship's  stern  S.  W.  bv  W.  and 
St.  James'  fort  E.  S.  E.  aud  the  Wallington  N.  by  \Y.  and  you  have  7  fa- 
thoms water,  good  ground. 

In  1772,  the  Freqch  Frigate  La  Flore  being  moored  in  this  road,  in  9  iathoms,  fine 
•and,  had  the  following  bearings  by  compass. 

Sandy  island  W.  by  S.  CP  15'  W. 

The  Ship's  stern  S.  W.  1    'AO  W . 

The  Flagstaff  of  the  Fort    .      .      .      .      .  ?.  E.  2   09  5. 
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Th©  Point  (probably  Corbizan's  point)      .      .  N.  E.  1°00'N. 

Tiie  Great  Sister  N.  E.  by  N.  1    15  E. 

Willington,  or  WaJlington  Rock  .       .       .       .  N.  by  E.       0  SON. 
The  North  6Dd  of  Montserrat     .       .       .       .  S.  W.  3   00  S. 

Redondo     .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  S.  W.  by  W.  1   45  W. 

St.  John's  is  a  bar  harbour,  there  being  a  sand  which  stretches  off  from 
the  N.  of  the  harbour  S.  W.  home  to  the  land  on  the  south  side.  Tlx- 
deepest  water  is  on  the  southernmost  part  of  the  bar,  where  you  have  1 4 
feet ;  on  the  north  is  but  12.  In  coming  in,  you  must  keep  along  the  S. 
shore,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hurt  you  from  Ship's  stern,  all  along  into  the 
harbour  ;  you  may  come  so  near  Ship's  stern  as  to  cast  a  stone  ashore, 
having  1 1  £  fathoms  close  by  it. 

From  the  N.  W.  part  of  Guadaloupe,  or  Englishman's  head,  to  English 
harbour,  the  course  is  N.  distance  13  leagues.  This  is  a  very  safe  and  fine 
harbour  ;  it  lies  close  under  the  W.  end  of  the  easternmost  highland,  but 
a  little  to  pie  westward  of  that  the  land  is  much  higher.  It  is  sheltered 
from  all  winds,  and  ships  commonly  lie  there  in  the  hurricane  months. 
Yon  may  anchor  in  the  bay,  without  the  harbour,  in  5,  6,  or  7  fathoms 
water,  and  warp  in  ;  for  unless  you  can  lie  N.  N.  E.  you  cannot  lie  in  it  ; 
besides,  the  wind  is  apt  to  flutter  you.  Give  the  low  point  on  the  star- 
board point  a  good  birth,  and  keep  mid-channel,  if  you  can.  The  most 
water  is  4  J  fathoms,  and  the  same  in  Freeman's  bay  ;  but  there  is  at  most 
times  smooth  water.  However,  it  is  not  safe  for  a  stranger  to  carry  a 
ship  in,  on  account  of  the  bar,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance. — 
When  you  come  off  the  harbour,  the  master-attendant,  or  a  pilot,  comes 
on  board. 

Large  ships  lie  at  proper  moorings,  but  small  ones  lie  with  one  an- 
chor to  the  E.  S.  E.  the  other  made  fast  astern  on  shore.  There  arc 
four  moorings  for  ships  iu  Freeman's  bay,  just  within  the  harbour's 
mouth  ;  the  best  bower  to  the  westward,  and  the  moorings  on  the  shore 
to  the  eastward. 

No  wood  or  water  there.  You  can  get  your  water  at  Falmouth,  about 
1 J  mile  to  the  leeward  ;  and  is  not  very  good,  being  very  soft,  muddy,  and 
brackish.    No  tide.    Variation  4°  50'  E. 

To  sail  into  Falmouth  harbour,  you  must  run  in  close  to  the  west  point, 
called  Proctor's  point.  There  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  covers  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inlet ;  from  thence  it  is  shoal  to  the  eastern,  or  Governor's 
black  point.  About  3  miles  W.  by  S.  lies  Carlisle  bay,  or  Old  Road, 
where  you  can  get  the  same  water  as  at  Falmouth  harbour. 

Three  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  English  harbour  lies  Willoughby  bay  ;  the 
going  into  this  bay  is  on  the  west  side  ;  for  on  the  east  side  stretches  off 
a  reef  within  half  a  mile  of  Sandy  island,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel lies  a  spit  with  only  9  feet  water  upon  it ;  between  Sandy  island  and 
the  spit  there  are  4  fathoms  ;  between  the  spit  and  the  west  end  of  the 
reef  there  are  7  fathoms,  and  the  channel  wider.  It  is  better4,  however, 
to  sail  in  close  on  board  Sandy  island,  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms. 

Nonsuch  harbour  lies  3  or  4  miles  farther  up,  at  the  cast  end  of  Anti- 
gua. On  the  south  side  is  Green  island  ;  the  best  going  in  is  between  this 
island  and  the  south  part  of  the  harbour,  where  you  have  5  fathoms  wa- 
ter, for  the  northward  of  this  island  is  all  rocky ;  this  harbour  must  not 
be  attempted  by  a  stranger. 
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Sailing  directions  for  (he  north  side  of  Antigua. 

When  you  make  the  land,  give  it  a  birth  till  you  come  a  quarter  down ; 
then  haul  in  till  you  come  into  14  fathoms,  and  then  you  may  run  with 
safety,  keeping  that  draught  of  water.  If  the  water  should  shallow,  haul 
off,  but  it  deepen,  haul  in  (ill  you  bring  in  Ship's  stern  to  bear  S.  £  E.  Then 
haul  up  for  the  fort.  There  lies  a  bank  off  Great  Bird  island,  bearing 
N.  N.  E.  14  mile  ;  white  ground  may  be  seen  1}  mile  before  you  come  U 
it.  The  best  water  on  it  is  3  fathoms.  West-northerly  from  that  3  miles, 
and  about  the  same  distance  north  from  Barnicle  Fort  point,  lies  Addison's 
shoal,  where  there  are  no  more  than  4  feet  water,  and  3  fathoms  round  it 
—X.  by  W.  westerly,  distance  not  a  mile,  there  lie  two  other  shoals, 
having  3  fathoms  water  at  least.  West  from  thence,  distance  a  good  half 
mile,  lies  the  Horse-shoe,  sometimes  above  water,  and  bearing  north  from 
Prickle  pear  or  Beggar's  point,  distance  \£  mile.  A  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  point,  there  is  a  wind-mill,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  fur- 
ther to  the  S.  W.  there  lies  another,  which  are  very  good  marks  to  come 
inside  of  the  reef ;  steering  between  the  two  mills,  it  will  make  the  course 
S.  by  W.  the  least  water  in  coming  in  is  5  fathoms,  and  the  inner  part  of 
the  channel  9  fathoms.  There  lies  a  small  shoal  with  b  feet  on  it,  dis- 
tance from  the  Horse-shoe,  S.  W.  by  W.  not  quite  1>  mile,  and  about  the 
same  distance  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Prickle  pear.  There  runs  another 
smali  shoal  from  Prickle  pear,  about  half  a. mile  westerly,  but  it  is  to  be 
seen.  West  from  the  last  mentioned  shoal  the  head  of  the  reef  begins, 
which  bears  from  Boon's  or  Peycrson's  point  N.  about  one  mile,  and  near 
the  same  distance  from  the  small  shoal.  Bring  Boon's  point  to  bear  S.  by 
W.  westerly,  and  you  may  steer  in,  then  making  that  course  good  to  come 
within  the  reef.  The  westernmost  part  of  the  reef  bqars  N.  from  the 
Sisters,  above  I -J  mile. 

There  are  so  many  shoals  and  spots  without  the  reef,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  come  too  nigh  :  one  in  particular,  which  is  called  the  Diamond, 
lies  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  reef,  and  in  the  channel  between,  you  have 
6*  and  b$  fathoms,  which  channel  you  are  in  whilst  you  keep  the  west  side 
,  of  the  leewardmost  Sister  in  a  line  with  the  fort's  flag-staff.  The  Dia- 
mond is  of  a  round  form,  being  one  mile  in  length  and  as  much  in  breadth; 
the  depth  upon  it  from  1  foot  to  9.  To  avoid  it  you  must  bring  Ship's 
stern  to  bear  S.  by  E.  before  you  haul  up  with  the  fort,  and  then  look 
out  for  Wallington  rock  ;  if  the  wind  will  serve,  you  may  go  close  to  the 
westward  of  the  westernmost  Sister,  and  then  you  will  weather  Walling- 
ton rock,  which  bears  north  from  Ship's  stern  above  one  mile  ;  the  west- 
ernmost part  shoals  from  the  breakers  a  full  cable's  length,  but  to  the 
eastward  it  is  bold  too. 

On  the  north  side  of  Antigua,  and  to  the  south  of  Barnicle  fort  point 
lies  Parharn  harbour,  a  place  for  small  ships,  but  very  difficult  for  astran 
ger  to  sail  in. 

Barbuda  is  a  low  flat  island,  about  3  or  4  leagues  long,  to  the  north  ol 
Antigua  ;  off  its  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  points,  there  are  spits  of  sand,  which 
extend  a  long  way  into  the  sea ;  and  on  the  west  side  lies  a  good  rout! 
where  you  may  ride  in  9,  12,  or  14  fathoms  water. 

The  course  from  Ship's  stern  to  the  south  side  of  Birbuda  N.  V.  V. 
about  10  leagues 
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The  Islands  of  Montserrat,  Redondo,  Nevis,  and  St. 

Kitts. 

From  St.  John's  road,  in  Antigua,  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  Montserrat,  the 
course  is  S.  W.  near  7  leagues. 

From  St.  John's  road  to  the  south  end  of  Nevis,  W.  near  12  leagues. 

From  the  west  point  of  Montserrat  to  the  south  end  of  Nevis,  N.  \\ . 
J  N.  8  leagues. 

From  the  south  point  of  Nevis  to  Horse-shoe  point  (the  southernmost 
of  St.  Kitts)  N.  W.  hy  W.  2  leagues. 

Montserrat,  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears 
to  the  mountain  of  that  name  near  Barcelona,  is  a  little  island,  about  S> 
miles  in  leugth,  and  7  or  8  in  breadth,  being  nearly  of  a  circular  form  ; 
its  northernmost  point  lies  in  lat.  16°  50*  N.  The  east  side  of  Montserrat 
is  very  high  land,  and  not  cultivated  ;  the  West  side  declines  gently  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  fruitful  plantations  ;  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  west  side  is  the  town,  with  the  road  where  large  ships  can 
anchor :  but  the  shipping  and  landing  of  goods  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties  ;  as  well  as  in  the  two  other  roads  of  the  island,  which  has  no 
harbour. 

To  the  N.  W.  by  N.  of  Montserrat,  distance  about  2  leagues,  lies  Re- 
dondo ;  which  is  nothing  but  a  high  barren  rock,  without  inhabitants  ;  it 
appears  like  a  hay-cock,  and  has  its  name  from  its  round  form  ;  it  can  be 
seen  at  9  or  10  leagues  distance. 

Nevis  is  a  very  small  island,  little  more  than  5  miles  long,  and  4  in 
breadth  ;  it  lies  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  \V.  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  St.  Kitts,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  called  the  Nnrrows,  about  2  miles  broad. 
The  island  is  easily  known,  being  low  on  both  sides,  and  very  high  in  the 
middle.  The  top  of  this  middle  high  land,  which  makes  like  a  saddle, 
when  you  come  athwart  of  it  S.  and  N.  reaches  far  above  the  clouds,  the 
sugar  plantations  lying  on  the  sides  of  it,  near  the  bottom.  On  the  west 
part  are  two  fresh-water  brooks  ;  they  have  three  tolerable  roads  or  bays, 
on  the  principal  of  which,  near  S.  VV.  point,  is  Charlestown,  the  chiet 
place  of  the  island. 

In  sailing  through  the  Narrows,  the  first  land  that  comes  in  view  is  the 
top  of  St.  Martini  making  like  three  small  hills  joined  together,  the  mid- 
dlemost and  highest  bearing  S.  VV.  by  W.  When  the  middle  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew bears  W.  distance  4  or  5  leagues,  the  west  end  of  St.  Kitts  bear* 
S.W.  by  S.— St.Eustatia  S.W.  iW.— Nevis  S.  In  lat.  17°  29'  N.  St.Bartbo- 
lomew  bears  N.  N.  W.  }  W.— Saba  W.  by  N.  \  N. — St.  Eustatia  W.— St. 
Kitts  (west  end)  W.  by  S.  southerly.  The  going  through  the  Narrows. 
S.  by  W.  and  Nevis  (N.  E.  point)  S.  easterly.  When  Saba  is  in  one  with 
the  middle  of  St.  Eustatia,  and  both  on  the  northernmost  part  of  St.  Kitts, 
and  at  the  same  time  Redondo  in  one  with  the  northernmost  part  of  Nevis, 
then  all  will  bear  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and  before  you  come  to  the  Narrows, 
you  will  see  a  high  rock  (called  Booby  island',  about  midway  the  channel, 
between  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts  ;  keep  it  on  the  larboard  side  or  rather  keep 
nigher  St.  Kitts'  shore.  But  you  must  keep  Nevis*  south  point  open  oi 
the  aforesaid  rock  to  the  westward,  to  avoid  a  reef  of  rocks  that  lie  with- 
out the  great  one.  This  rock  and  the  northernmost  part  of  Nevis,  when 
in  one,  bear  S.  E.  by  S.  easterly  ;  and  Nevis'  south  point  will  then  bear 
S.  IE.    But  to  the  southward  of  the  aforesaid  ro-k,  aboiit  one  mile, 
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are  two  lesser  rocks  above  water  (called  the  cows)  t  these  you  must 
also  keep  on  the  larboard  side,  and  rather  be  nearer  St.  Kitts'  side  ;  there 
you  will  have  4|,  5,  and  6  fathoms,  with  good  ground  to  anchor,  in  case  of 
necessity. 

The  island  of  St.  Kitts*  is  13  or  14  leagues  in  circuit,  the  length  about 
5,  and  the  breadth  a  league  and  a  half,  except  towards  the  south  where 
h  is  narrowed  by  an  isthmus,  which  joins  it  with  a  headland4,  about  & 
league  long,  and  half  a  league  broad.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  taken 
up  by  a  great  number  of  high  and  barren  mountains,  intersected  by  rocky 
precipices,  almost  impassable,  and  in  many  of  which  issue  hot  springs. 
Mount  Misery,  which  is  an  exhausted  volcano,  whose  head  is  hid  in  the 
clouds,  is  the  highest  of  all  those  mountains,  its  perpendicular  height  be* 
ing  37  •  ]  feet.  At  a  certain  distance  it  bears  some  resemblauce  to  a  man 
who  carries  another  on  his  back;  and  this  appearance,  true  or  false,  en- 
gaged Columbus  to  give  the  island  the  name  of  St.  Kitts,  in  memory  of 
the  legendary  tale,  which  supposes  this  saint  to  have  carried  the  child  Je- 
sus on  his  shoulder  over  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  assemblage  of  those 
hills  make  St  Kitts  appear  to  those  who  approach  by  sea,  like  one  huge 
mountain  covered  with  wood,  but  they  find,  as  they  come  nearer,  that  the 
coast  grows  easier,  as  well  as  the  ascent  of  the  mountains,  which  rising 
one  above  another,  are  cultivated  as  high  as  possible.  The  S.  E  part, 
when  you  sail  along  at  2  leagues  distance,  appears  like  a  heap  of  detach- 
ed islands,  occasioned  by  there  being  low  lands  between  the  mountains. 
The  N.  W.  part  is  the  highest,  but  declines  gradually  to  the  sea. 

There  are  two  towns  of  some  note  in  this  island,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Basseterre,  towards  the  cast  end  ;  the  other  called  Sandy  point,  near 
the  west  end.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  harbour,  or  any  thing  that  has 
the  smallest  appearance  of  it  in  this  island  :  On  the  contrary,  at  the  few 
landing  places  which  are  made  use  of,  there  is  a  continual  surf  beat- 
ing on  the  shore,  which  is  sandy,  and  prevents  any  quay  or  wharf  being 
erected  upon  it,  and  also  makes  landing  always  inconvenient,  sometimes 
dangerous. 

In  running  from  Nevis  to  Basseterre,  you  will  cross  a  bank,  on  the 
shoalest  part  of  which  there  are  6  fathoms,  or  quarter  less  6.  It  is  not  quite 
a  mile  over,  and  its  middle  lies  S.  by  W.  westerly  from  the  Nag's  head,  or 
the  south  end  of  St.  Kitts,  2  miles. 

To  anchor  in  Basseterre  road,  bring  Loodonderry  fort  to  bear^i .  dis- 
tance about  half  a  mile,  and  the  west  point  of  the  bay  W.  by  N.  and  then 
you  will  have  9  fathoms,  good  ground. 

To  anchor  in  Old  road,  \\  league  to  the  westward  of  Basseterre  road, 
observe  there  is  a  black  stone  or  rock  close  to  the  water  side,  about  as 
large  as  a  Moses  boat  bottom  upwards  ;  keep  that  stone  a  littlo  open  to 
the  westward  of  the  westernmost  of  the  negroes'  houses,  which  are  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  a  little  above  the  Black  rock  ;,  for  if  you  shut 
and  bring  it  on  with  the  negroes'  houses,  you  will  have  no  ground  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  ;  but  bring  it  to  bear  N.  N.  E.  and  then  it 
will  be  a  little  open,  and  you  will  have  9  or  10  fathoms,  good  ground.— 
Keep  Nevis'  point  a  little  open  with  Fort  point,  which  is  the  easternmost 
poiut  of  Old  road  bay.  and  the  S.  W.  point  of  St.  Kitts  VV.  N.  W.  2  miles 
—moor  to  tho  S.  F 
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Remarks  made  in  Basseterre  Road  and  Old  Road. 

In  Basseterre,  which  is  a  large  open  bay,  the  marks  of  the  anchorage 
are  as  follow : — The  long  point  of  Nevis,  S.  S.  E.  Nag's  head,  S.  E. 
Bluff  point,  W.  ^  N. — the  town  of  Basseterre,  N. — distance  off  shore, 
half  a  mile — depth  of  water  7  fathoms— wood  purchased — water  bet- 
ter, and  easier  got,  at  Old  road,  about  1}  league  from  hence.  Tides, 
none. 

In  Old  road,  the  following  are  the  marks  of  the  anchorage,  viz. — the 
Long  point  of  Nevis,  S.  E.  southerly — Stony  fort,  E.  S.  E. — the  western- 
most point  of  Old  road,  N.  VY.  by  N. — Stony  point,  S.  E.  |  E.  Depth 
of  water,  where  the  anchor  lay,  1U£  fathoms  ;  one-third  of  a  cable  out 
—wind  off  the  land— 13  fathoms  under  the  stern — west  distance  oil  shore 
two-thirds  of  a  mile.  You  land  your  casks,  roll  them  about  100  yards, 
and  fill  them  at  a  running  gullet  ;  then  float  them  off  to  the  boat— a  great 
surf  and  a  rocky  shore. 


The  Islands  of  St.  Eustatia  and  Saba. 

St.  Eustatia  lies  8  miles  \V.  N.  W.  from  Sandy  point,  the  westernmost 
head-land  of  St.  Kitts  ;  in  the  channel,  above  1£  mile  from  the  point,  and 
with  the  aforesaid  bearing,  lies  a  danger  called  the  Sheep.  St,  Eustatia 
is  a  steep  rock  rising  out  of  the  se*a,  to  a  great  height,  about  three  miles 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  At  a  distance  it  appears  in  the  manner  of 
a  sugar-loaf,  ascending  up  in  a  round  hill ;  but  coming  near,  it  niters  its 
shape,  and  seems  somewhat  long.  This  rock  is  composed  of  two  moun- 
tains, whose  middle  land  is  pretty  even.  The  south  mountain  is  a  great 
deal  higher  than  that  to  the  N.  VY.  it  is  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  the 
excavation  appears  to  have  been  the  crater  of  the  exhausted  volcano 
which  constitute*  the  island  j  the  bottom  is  pretty  near  on  a  let  el  with 
the  town. 

The  anchorage  in  the  road  of  St.  Eustatia,  is  none  of  the  best ;  there 
is  a  swell  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  S.  E.  quarter  ;  besides  the  land* 
ing  is  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  great  and  continual  breaking  of  the 
waves  against  the  shore.  If  you  intend  to  anchor  in  this  road,  you  must 
bring  the  tower  of  the  church  N.  E.  by  E.  and  the  west  end  of  the  bay, 
called  Interloper's  cape,  N.  W.  by  N.  Then  you  will  have  9  or  10  fa- 
thoms, sandy  ground,  distance  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
shore  ;  yoo  may  even  anchor  farther  in  the  offing,  in  14  or  \b  fathoms, 
same  ground.  This  road  is  much  frequented,  and  yon  will  see  ships 
there,  even  in  the  hurricane  months  ;  but  in  this  season  they  must  be  very 
attentive  to  the  wind,  and  on  the  smallest  appearance  of  a  squall  from  the 
south  put  immediately  to  sea. 

The  isle  of  St.  Eustatia  is  pretty  clear  all  round,  except  to  the  S.  E.  of 
the  bay,  where  there  is  a  shoal  which  stretches  about  1 50  fathoms  into 
the  sea. 

The  island  of  Saba,  still  smaller  than  St.  Eustatia,  lies  4  leagues  to  the 
N.  W.  of  it.  It  is  another  steep  rock  of  a  round  form,  which  is  accessi- 
ble only  on  the  south  side,  and  you  must  climb  almost  to  the  top,  through 
a  very  crabbed  artificial  path,  to  find  any  earth  :  it  is  inhabited  by  about 
50  European  families  and  2  or  300  slaves.  You  may  see  the  bottom  round 
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tjiis  island,  but  you  need  not  fear,  for  there  is  no  danger  but  what  is  visi- 
ble. Also  round  about  it,  mnkes  as  it  were  certain  heaps  of  white  sand, 
and  by  the  sides  thereof,  it  shows  like  a  ship  under  sail.  On  the  N.  W. 
side  lies  a  rock,  about  a  musket  shot  from  the  shore,  which  afar  off  seems 
like  a  sail.  South  and  north  about  2  leagues  off  in  the  sea,  is  not  above 
JO  fathoms  water,  clear  sand  ground. 


The  islands  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Martin,  and  Anguila, 
with  Dog  Island  and  Prickly  Pear  Island. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  S.  W.  end  bears  from  Sandy  point,  in  St. 
Christopher's  N.  £  E.  distance  10  leagues.  It  lies  E.  and  W.  and  is  5  or 
6  leagues  long.  The  middle  part  is  very  high  land  ;  its  shores  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  chiefly  on  the  north  part,  where  ihere  are  many 
rocks  above  and  under  water,  and  the  approaching  them  requires  an  ex- 
perienced pilot.  But  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  a  very  good  har- 
bour, of  an  excellent  hold,  in  which  ships  of  any  size  are  perfectly  shel- 
tered from  all  winds.  The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  appears  at  first  al- 
most round,  and  can  be  seen  9  or  10  leagues  off.  E.  £  N.  14  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  island,  lies  a  large  bed  of  rocks,  about  20  yards  square.  On 
the  west  side  of  it  is  a  swell.  The  rock  is  sharp  pointed,  and  sometimes, 
covered  ;  when  the  sea  falls  it  is  about  4  feet  dry.    Its  lat.  is  18°  2'  N. 

St.  Martin's,  an  island  about  as  long  as  St.  Bartholomew,  but  wider,  is 
1  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  5  leagues  broad  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  W. 
entrance  of  this  channel,  4  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  the  north  point  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  lies  a  large  rock  surrounded  with  many  others  above  wa- 
ter. This  island  contains  a  great  number  of  mountains,  or  rather  huge 
rocks  covered  with  heath,  which  can  be  seen  above  10  leagues  off.  The 
west  side  is  pretty  low  along  the  seashore  for  about  2  leagues.  The  sea 
k  rarely  disturbed,  and  the  anchorage  safe  every  where  about  the  islaud, 
especially  with  a  N.  E.  wind. 

On  the  south  side  lies  the  Dutch  town,  whose  harbour  has  8,  0,  or  10 
fathoms  good  sandy  ground.  Near  it  are  three  salt  ponds,  where  they 
make  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  You  may  raoge  the  westernmost  point  of 
St.  Martin's  within  2  miles,  and  nearer,  and  have  from  30  to  55  fathoms, 
rocky  and  corally  ground. 

The  French  town  lies  on  the  west  side,  above  3  leagues  east  from  the 
Dutch  town,  on  a  bay  called  L'Ause  au  Flamands. 

Anguila  lies  E.  by  N.  £  Jf.  and  W.  by  S.  £  S.  above  two  leagues  to  the 
north  of  St.  Martin's  ;  it  is  a  low,  flat,  and  withered  island,  without  any 
mountains,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  farther  off  than  4  or  5  leagues.  The 
anchoring  ground  is  good  on  the  south  side,  because  the  current  there 
has  no  force,  on  account  of  along  ledge  which  stretches  off  S.  E.  from  the 
east  point  On  the  60uth  part  of  the  west  point  there  lies,  about  1  mile 
from  the  shore,  a  small  island  not  above  100  fathoms  in  length. 

To  the  N.  W.  by  VV.  of  the  west  point  of  Anguila,  distance  about  4 
leagues,  lie  several  small  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Dog  and 
Prickly  Pear  islands,  between  which  is  a  good  channel.  The  first  is  the 
easternmost  ;  the  second  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  lies  farther  than  any 
of  them  to  the  west,  save  a  little  rock  that  is  almost  joined  with  it  on  th« 
west  side ;  it  is  about  one  mile  in  length  and  has  a  few  inhabitants  ;  all 
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these  islands  are  very  low,  and  cannot  be  seen  farther  off  than  4  or  5 
leagues. 

Bearings  taken  and  remarh  made  in  sailing  between  the  above-mentioned 

islands  by  an  experienced  Navigator. 

"  When  we  came  to  sail  so  far  out,  I  found  that  the  highest  top  of  St, 
Eustatia  came  even  with  the  top  of  Brimstone  hill,  and  that  the  two  south- 
ernmost points  of  St.  Kitt's  aud  St.  Eustatia  were  in  one,  and  bore  N.  W. 
by  N.  At  the  same  time,  Fort  Tison  bore  N.  E.  easterly,  when  Sandy 
point,  and  Tumble-down-dick,  or  the  northernmost  part  of  St.  Eustatia, 
came  in  one,  and  bears  W.  N.  W. 

"  The  direct  course  from  the  west  end  of  St.  Kitt's  is  N.  N.  W.  to  St. 
Martin's  west  end,  and  so  through  between  the  Dog  and  Prickly  Pear. — 
For  when  you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  the  west  en<l  of  St.  Martin's  the 
southernmost  land  of  St.  Bartholomew  comes  in  one  with  the  southern- 
most land  in  sight  of  St.  Martin's,  and  they  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  and  then  Saba 
will  bear  S.  by  W.  westerly.  By  the  aforesaid  bearings  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Saba,  if  you  see  either  of  them,  you  may  by  them  know  how  to 
direct  your  course  for  the  west  part  of  St.  Martin's. 

"  The  west  part  of  St.  Martin's  and  the  west  end  of  Anguilabear  N.  N. 
W.  northerly.  When  the  N.  E,  part  of  Aoguila,  the  north  side  of  Prick- 
ly Pear,  and  the  middle  of  Dog  island,  bear  all  in  one,  it  is  E.  and  W. — 
Three  miles  N.  of  Dog  island,  1  observed  at  noon,  and  found  the  lat.  18° 
26'  N. ;  and  the  variatiou  2°  30'  E.  At  the  same  time  St.  Martin's  show- 
ed itself  beyond  Anguila  from  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  by  W." 


The  Little  Island  and  the  Bank  of  Avis. 

This  solitary  island  hes  west  42  leagues  from  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  in 
Dominico,  and  S.  by  W.  38  leagues  from  Saba  ;  its  latitude  being  15°  48' 
N.  and  its  longitude  about  63°  41'  W. 

This  island  is  no  more  than  2  or  3  leagues  in  circumference  ;  (o  the 
west  and  the  Nt  W.  there  are  two  islands,  at  the  distance  of  6  or  700  paces, 
which  appear  only  barren  rocks,  and  are  the  resort  of  birds.  These  rocks 
may  be  a  quarter  of  a  league  round  ;  they  are  joined  with  the  islands  by 
shoaU  and  breakers  which  are  seen  at  low  water.  This  island  is  a  great 
deal  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  sand  bank  even 
with  the  water's  edge.  The  middle  part  rises  more  than  16  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  some  reefs  to  the  east  and  N.  E.  which 
extend  a  great  way  into  the  6ea.  You  may  anchor  on  the  S.  W.  half  a 
pistol  shot  from  the  shore,  in  3J  fathoms,  white  send.  There  is  neither 
pond  nor  spring  of  fresh  water  on  this  island. 

From  the  island  of  Avis,  to  the  isle  of  Saba,  there  lies  a  sand  bank,  to 
the  N.  by  E.  or  N.  N.  E.  whose  length  is  about  37  leagues,  and  the 
breadth  not  more  than  2,  the  depth  varying  upon  it  from  10  to  20  fa- 
thoms. 

The  Virgin  Islands. 

Under  that  name  are  included  all  the  small  islands  and  keys  which  he 
between  the  Carribee  islands  and  Portorico.    They  take  up  a  space  from 
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<*ast  to  west  about  30  leagues  long,  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of  Portorico, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  20.  They  are  composed  of  35  or  40  small  islands, 
whose  rocky  shore,  surrounded  with  dangers,  are  famous  for  shipwrecks, 
and  particularly  of  several  galleons.  Happily  for  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  those  islands,  nature  has  placed  in  the  middle  of  them  a  large  basin  3 
or  4  leagues  broad,  and  6  or  7  long,  the  finest  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
wherein  ships  may  lie  at  anchor  landlocked,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
The  Buccaneers  called  it  the  Virgin's  Gangway  ;  but  its  true  name  is  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  bay. 

Most  of  the  larger  islands  are  pretty  highland,  and  seem  as  if  they  were 
all  joined  together,  but  there  are  several  deep  channels  between  them, 
through  which  those  who  are  well  acquainted  may  sail  with  safety  :  in  all 
these  channels  there  is  great  plenty  offish. 


The  Islands  o/Santa  Cruz,  StJohn,  St.  Thomas,  Bieque,&c. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  or  St.  Croix,  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Virgin  islands  ; 
it  lies  W.  by  N.  from  Sandy  point,  in  St.  Kitts,  distance  33  leagues.  The 
island  is  not  very  high,  but  full  of  hummocks,  two  of  which  (on  the  east 
side)  are  higher  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  its  length 
being  about  7  leagues,  and  the  greatest  breadth  2  leagues.  On  the  S.  E. 
end  is  a  fiat,  stretching  a  great  way  into  the  sea  ;  the  whole  south  6*de  is 
bordered  with  reefs  and  shoals,  which  make  it  dangerous  to  come  near. 

Santa  Cruz  is  badly  watered.  The  chief  town,  called  Christianstaed, 
is  situated  at  the  bottum  of  a  bay  on  the  north  coast,  under  the  cannons  of 
a  fortress  which  defends  the  principal  harbour.  The  other  town,  named 
Fridrichstsd.  lies  on  the  west  side. 

From  the  town  of  Christianstaed,  to  the  S.  W.  point  of  St.  John's  island, 
the  course  is  N.  by  £.  about  10  leagues.  In  the  channel  about  6  miles  8, 
by  W.  of  this  point,  lies  a  remarkable  round  rock,  called  Bird  key,  which 
is  about  one  quarter  as  large  as  Redondo  near  Monserrat. 

St.  John's  is  2  leagues  broad,  and  4  in  length  ;  it  is  tbe  best  watered 
among  the  Virgin  s,  and  its  harbour  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  island,  passes 
for  the  best  to  the  leeward  of  Antigua. 

The  east  point  of  this  harbour  is  called  Moor's  point,  and  »  of  a  mo 
derate  size  ;  but  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  which  are  ail  white,  may  be 
seen  7  or  8  leagues  off.  You  have  regular  soundings  from  a  little  without 
tbe  Moor's  point  quite  into  the  harbour,  from  10  to  5  fathoms  water.  The 
mouth  of  the  harbour  is  not  quite  half  a  mile  broad,  and  off  the  lee  or 
west  side  there  is  a  key,  with  a  reef  from  the  inside  of  it,  that  runs  to  the 
southward.  As  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  lies,  with  the  wind  any  thing 
to  the  northward  of  east,  you  may  lie  in  it ;  but  if  the  wind  is  any  thing 
to  the  southward  of  E.  8.  E.  you  must  anchor  without  the  point  and  warp 
in.  The  Governor's  house,  and  part  of  the  town,  are  not  above  half  a 
mile  within  the  point  on  the  east  side  ;  but  there  is  a  large  harbour  with 
lagoons,  &lc.  You  anchor  within  a  £  of  a  mile  of  t?ie  weather  shore,  in  5 
fathoms  water,  good  ground,  and  run  a  stream  anchor  to  the  S.  VV.  by  rea- 
son of  the  land  breeze,  which  is  at  most  times  between  the  S.  S.  E.  south, 
J  and  S.  S.  W. — you  moor  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  When  you  are  here  the  harbour 
is  wide  and  large,  but  then*  is  not  »bove  5  fathoms  within.  The  fortre.^ 
is  very  strong  ;  there  is  besides  a  small  fort  upon  the  reef  that  ruus  ir; 
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lrom  the  key  before  mentioned.  The  harbour  is  full  of  lagoons  and  rivu- 
lets, and  runs  a  long  way  to  the  northward. 

Observe,  in  coming  in,  to  leave  one-third  of  the  channel  to  windward 
from  the  Moor's  point,  and  two-thirds  to  leeward  towards  the  key,  and 
you  will  not  have  less  than  5  fathoms  water. 

There  is  a  small  bank  which  does  not  show  itself,  and  lies  right  off  from 
the  gate,  a  cable's  length  from  shore,  with  only  10  feet  water  on  it. 

The  watering  place  is  at  the  south  side  of  the  town,  just  without  the 
south  gate,  but  the  water  is  brackish. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Portorico,  from  the  eastward,  night  coming  on,  and 
you  off  the  E.  N.  E.  part  of  St.  John's,  you  will  take  notice  of  the  east- 
ernmost high  land  ;  it  is  inland  a  little  from  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
which  is  low.  You  may  run  to  the  westward  till  you  bring  that  high  land 
to  bear  S.  by  E.  and  then  bring  to  till  morning.  But  take  great  care  that 
this  high  land  does  not  deceive  you,  for  it  lies  a  long  way  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  all  low  land  by  the  water  side.  In  the  morning  make  sail ;  you 
may  see  the  walls  and  works  all  white  about  Moor's  point. 

From  the  south  point  of  St.  John's  island,  culled  Ram's  head,  to  the 
entrance  of  St.  Thomas'  harbour,  the  course  is  about  W.  5  J  leagues  ;  and 
from  the  N.  side  of  Santa  Cruz,  K.  N.  VV.  i  N.  10  leagues.  The  latitude 
of  St.  Thomas'  town,  is  18°  22*  N. 

The  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  about  the  length  of  St.  John's,  but  nar- 
rower. Its  soil  is  sandy  and  badly  watered.  The  principal  advantage  of 
St.  Thomas'  island  consists  in  a  very  good  harbour,  on  the  south  side, 
where  50  ships  may  lie  very  secure. 

In  running  down  from  St.  John's  to  St.  Thomas'  harbour,  you  leave 
Bird  key  to  the  southward  of  you,  and  you  continue  your  W.  N.  W. 
course  till  you  come  down  to  Buck  keys  ;  they  are  much  lower  and  longer 
than  Bird  key,  before  mentioned,  and  there  is  a  small  opening  of  no  con- 
sequence between  them.  You  leave  these  keys  to  the  southward  of  you* 
about  one  mile,  and  then  steer  N.  W.  when  you  bring  them  S.  E.  and 
continue  that  N.  W.  course  about  2  or  3  miles  till  you  bring  the  harbour 
open  ;  then  haul  in  for  the  town  N.  by  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  giving  the  east 
shore  all  along  a  good  birth,  and  run  within  £  a  mile  of  the  fort  which  is 
white  and  plainly  seen  at  the  east  of  the  town.  You  anchor  in  5  fathoms 
water,  tine  clear  ground  ;  it  is  a  fine  harbour,  where  you  are  land-locked 
from  all  winds,  but  from  the  S.  by  W.  to  S.  E.  by  S.  which  part  lies  open 
to  the  sea  ;  but  the  wind  seldom  blows  in  unless  it  is  in  the  hurricane 
months.  There  is  a  rock  above  water  in  the  harbour's  mouth  (called 
Prince  Rupert's  cliff,)  which  you  leave  to  the  eastward  of  you  ;  you  may 
make  bold  with  the  west  side  of  it,  but  there  is  no  passage  within. 

From  St.  Thomas*  harbour,  if  bound  to  Portorico,  being  in  the  offing, 
steer  W.  by  N.  till  you  come  down  the  length  of  the  west  cud  of  the  island, 
which  is  about  3  leagues  from  the  harbour.  You  will  see  a  small  island 
called  Little  passage,  about  4  or  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  west  end 
of  Little  St.  Thomas.  Little  St.  Thomas  is  a  small  island  that  almost  joins 
with  the  west  end  of  the  Great  island  ;  there  is  a  small  opening  between 
them,  but  of  no  note.  There  is  likewise  a  channel  of  small  importance 
between  Little  passage  aftd  Little  St.  Thomas  ;  but  there  are  two  other 


•  The  channel  i>etweeu  the  main  island  and  Buck  island  is  but  l£  mile  broad,  and  at 
the  entrance,  in  the  lair  way,  lies  a  sunken  rock,  about  )  mile  north  from  the  north  end 
of  Buck  islunr],  with  only  5  tcet  water  on  it.  The  way  to  clear  it  is  to  keep  Buck  island 
close  on  board. 
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islands  before  you  come  down  to  the  west  end  of  that  island.  The  east- 
ernmost, just  to  leeward  of  the  harbour  is  called  Water  island,  and  almost 
joins  with  the  main  land  ;  about  2  or  3  miles  to  leeward  of  that,  is  a  rocky 
island,  about  half  a  mile  round,  which  lies  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is 
called  Little  Saba  ;  it  is  foul  all  round,  and  must  have  a  good  birth,  all  the 
shore  along  these  islands  must  be  left  on  your  starboard  hand.  In  running 
.  down  till  you  pass  Little  passage,  you  have  soundings  all  the  way,  but 
deep  in  some  places. 

W .  S.  W.  |  S.  from  the  moutb  of  St.  Thomas*  harbour,  above  4  leagues, 
and  S.  W.  by  S.  7  miles  from  the  west  point  of  the  island,  lies  a  remark- 
able rock  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  It  is  round,  rugged,  and  double- 
pointed,  as  high  as  Beachy-head,  and  may  be  seen  5  or  6  leagues  off,  being 
all  white  ;  it  appears  at  some  distance  like  a  sail,  whence  it  has  been 
called  St.  Thomas'  carvel,  or  St.  Thomas'  hoy.  This  rock  is  bold  too 
all  round.  ' 

Two  leagues  and  a  half  from  the  carvel  is  Great  passage  island,  bear- 
ing west  from  the  west  end  of  St.  Thomas  about  4  leagues.  Several  keys 
and  rocks  lie  round  this  island,  and  chiefly  to  the  westward  of  it ;  they 
are  called  the  Tropic  keys,  from  the  great  number  of  tropic  birds  breed- 
ing there.  Great  passage  island  must  have  a  large  birth  ;  the  channel 
between  the  two  passage  islands  is  near  3  leagues  broad  ;  keep  nighest 
the  little  one  to  the  eastward,  leaving  all  the  others  to  the  southward. 

The  island  of  Portorico  is  high  land,  and  may  be  seemfiami  off  St. 
Thomas.  Little  passage  island  is  miles  in  length,  and  attut  as  high  as 
Barbadoes  ;  Great  passage  inland  is  about  the  same  height^  and  three 
times  as  long  as  the  former  ;  there  are  two  or  three  small  islands  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  Little  passage  island* 

The  course  through  the  passage  islands  is  N.  W.  or,  if  you  have  but 
little  wind  keep  \.  N.  W.  for  fear  of  a  calm,  and  lee  current,  the  west 
side  being  foul,  and  dangerous  without  wind.  You  must  keep  that  N.  VV. 
course  till  you  bring  the  R.  N.  E.  point  of  Portorico,  which  is  a  low  point, 
to  bear  W.  by  S.  or  W.  S.  \V.  and  then  you  may  steer  west,  which  course 
will  carry  you  to  .St.  Juan,  the  chief  town  of  Portorico.  From  the  west 
end  of  Little  passage  island  to  Spill  staffs  keys,  which  lie  2  leagues  from 
the  N.  E.  end  of  Portorico,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W.  9  leagues  ;  and  the 
shoalest  water  6  fathoms. 

S.  W.  of  St.  Thomas'  harbour,  7  or  8  leagues,  and  3  or  4  south  of 
Great  passage  island,  lies  the  island  of  Bieque,  called  also  Crab  island, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  crabs  that  are  found  there.  It  is  about  as  high 
as  Mariagalante,  with  a  rich  soil,  and  full  of  trees  almost  all  over.  The 
west  end  on  the  N.  E.  part,  is  low  and  smooth  land,  like  sandy  ground  ; 
but  towards  the  S.  W.  there  are  hills,  and  from  those  hills  to  the  west, 
low  broken  hummocks  ;  then  to  the  S.  W.  higher  hills  and  hummocks. 
From  the  west  end  of  Little  passage  island  to  the  east  end  of  Crab  island, 
the  course  is  S.  £  W.  5  -leagues  ;  b\  fathoms  1  mile  from  the  shore.  In 
going  to  Crab  island,  be  sure  to  run  down  the  south  side  of  it,  for  the 
north  part  is  foul.  You  may  sail  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  shore  all  the 
way  down,  till  you  come  to  the  west  end,  and  then  you  will  see  a  low 
sandy  point  ;  anchor  on  the  south  side  of  that  point  ;  you  will  not  have 
above  3|  or  4  fathoms  2  miles  off.  You  may  run  in  till  you  bring  that 
low  sandy  point  to  bear  N.  by  E.  %  E  and  the  south  point  of  the  bay  S.  E. 
then  you  will  be  U  mile  from  the  shore,  in  4  fathoms  water.  Here  is 
plenty  offish  to  be  caught  with  a  seine,  on  the  north  side  of  the  low  sandy 
point,  in  the  morning,  and  good  wood  of  different  kinds  :  water  is  to  be 
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had  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  low  sandy  point,  a  little 
from  the  west  side. 

Crab  island  lies  about  5  leagues  from  Portorico,  being  5  or  6  leagues 
long,  and  2  broad.  It  is  uninhabited  j  the  English,  who  hare  attempted 
twice  to  settle  there,  hare  been  dri?en  away  by  the  Spaniards.* 


Mayagua  Bay  {Porto  Ricb.) 

To  Anchor.  Bring  the  island  of  Zachco  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  then  steer 
E.  S.  E.  Which  will  bring  you  in  sight  of  the  town.  Going  in  you  will  see 
a  reef  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  when  abreast,  you  will  have  soundings  in 
13,  12j  and  10  fathoms  ;  you  may  run  into  7  fathoms  and  anchor ;  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  Bay  will  bear  from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  W. ;  the  east  par* 
of  the  reef  about  N.  W.  £\  miles ;  there  is  a  good  river  for  watering. 


A(JUada  Bay  (Porto  Rico.) 

To  Anchor.  Bring  Point  Aquada  N.  N.  W.  2  or  3  miles  ;  the  church 
tower  E.  N.E. ;  the  island  of  Zacbeo,  W.  by  S.  when  you  will  be  in  10 
fathoms  water,  about  3  cable's  length  from  the  shore  ;  there  is  a  good  ri- 
ver of  fresh  water  ;  the  sea  in  general  smooth  with  usual  trade  wind  ;  but 
should  the  wind  incline  to  the  northward,  avoid  anchoring,  or  weigh  as 
soon  as  it  sets  in. 


Tlie  islands  o/Tortola,  Virgin  Gord a,  Ariegada,&c. 

TORTOLA,  a  few  miles  td  the  N.  E.  of  St.  John's,  is  the  principal 
of  the  English  Virgin  islands  ;  it  is  near  5  leagues  long,  and  2  broad,  but 
badly  watered,  and  has  the  name  of  being  unhealthy  ;  the  cotton  which 
they  cultivate  there  is  very  much  esteemed  by  the  manufacturers  >  the 
entrance  is  wide  with  plenty  of  water. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  south  side  to  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  2  mile* 
deep,  with  a  pretty  good  road  at  the  entrance,  with  12  fathoms  Water,  good 
ground. 

Virgin  Gorda  (that  is,  the  Great  Virgin)  or  Penistcrn,  and  by  a  corrup- 
tion generally  adopted  Spanish  town,  lies  2  leagues  to  the  cast  of  Torto- 
la ;  its  form  is  very  irregular ;  it  is  very  high  land,  about  6  leagues  long 
from  east  to  west,  still  worse  watered  than  Tortola,  ami  having  fewer  in- 
habitants, who  cultivate  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  pease  j  thoir common 
\s  fish  and  potatoes,  they  drink  rahi  water,  which  they  keep  in  wooden 
casks.    It  is  asserted  that  the  mountain  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 


#  Vessels  coming  to  an  anchor  at  Si.  Thomas'  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
on  going  away,  will  pay  one  dollar  per  every  ten  tons. 
American  vessels  that  unload  or  load,  on  going  away,  to  pay  instead  of  16  cents,  6 


cents  per  every  ten  tons. 

European  vessels  that  load  or  ttnlnad.  on  going  away,  to  pay  instead  of  64  cent?,  *Z 
-*nts  r«*r  every  two  ton*. 
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island  contains  a  silver  mine.  Virgin  Gorda  has  two  good  harbours  :  the 
largest,  called  East  bay,  lies  on  the  north  side,  and  you  may  anchor  very 
safe  at  the  bottom  of  it,  in  5  fathoms  ;  the  other  is  on  the  west  side,  where 
the  town  is  situated  in  18°  30'  N.  lat. 

The  course  from  Saba  to  Virgin  Gorda  is  N.  W.  by  W.  northerly,  above 
26  leagues.  When  Virgin  Gorda  bears  from  you  N.  W.  by  N.  7  leagues 
off,  the  Virgins  appear  like  three  islands,  with  a  great  many  small  ones 
about  them  ;  the  middlemost  is  the  longest,  and  when  you  come  within  3 
leagues,  they  seem  as  if  they  were  joined  together. 

To  the  S.  of  the  W.  end  of  Virgin  Gorda,  lies  the  Fallen  city,  or  Old 
Jerusalem,  a  parcel  of  little  broken  islands  and  rocks,  just  above  water, 
stretching  about  3  leagues  from  N.  to  S.  At  their  S.  end  is  a  remarkable 
rocky  island,  called  Round  rock;  the  next  island  is  called  Ginger  island;  be- 
tween which  and  the  Round  rock  is  the  eastern  passage  into  the  Virgin's 
gangway,  called  the  King's  channel ;  there  is  no  ground  in  the  passage  with 
the  hand  lines 

To  the  W.  of  Ginger  island  lie  several  small  islands,  called  Cooper's 
salt,  Peter's,  Normand's,  and  Witch  islands.  They  bound  the  Virgin's 
gangway  on  the  S,  as  the  islands  of  St.  John's,  Tortola,  Beef,  with  Dog 
islands,and  Virgin  Gorda,  terminate  it  towards  the  W.  and  N.  The  depth  in 
the  Virgin's  gangway  is  from  10  to  25  fathoms.  It  is  about  8  leagues  long, 
and  from  2  to  4  broad.  The  N.  entrance  lies  between  Dog  island,  to  the 
E.  of  Tortola,  and  the  N.  W.  point  of  Virgin  Gorda,  being  about  half  a 
league  broad  ;  the  S.  entrance,  whose  breadth  is  above  one  league,  is  be- 
tween St.  John's  and  Witch  island  ;  there  is  another  entrance  to  the  N. 
of  St.  John's,  scarce  a  mile  over,  which  is  the  western  passage  of  the 
King's  channel  before  mentioned . 

Three  or  four  leagues  to  the  north  of  Virgin  Gorda,  lies  Anegada,  or 
the  Drowned  island,  about  as  big  as  the  first.  This  island  is  very  low. 
and  almost  covered  by  the  sea  at  the  highest  tides.  You  may  discern 
aver  it  two  high  hills  on  Virgin  Gorda,  which  appear  like  a  great  hum- 
mock. As  Anegada  projects  out  of  the  cluster  of  the  Virgin's,  the  rocks 
and  shoals  with  which  it  is  surrounded  become  so  much  more  dangerous 
to  ships  in  the  offing.  The  Buccaneers  have  given  the  name  of  Treasure 
Point  to  a  headland  on  the  south  side,  that  has  been  often  dug  to  discover 
the  gold  and  silver  which  they  supposed  the  Spaniards  had  buried  there 
after  the  shipwreck  of  one  of  their  galleons.  From  the  E.  side  of  Anega 
da,  a  very  dangerous  reef,  with  only  6  feet,  and  in  some  parts  2  feet  wa- 
ter on  it,  extends  in  a  curve  towards  the  S.  E.  above  4  leagues.  The 
course  between  the  reef  and  Virgin  Gorda,  is  N.  W.  and  W.  by  N.  or  W. 
but  you  must  take  care  of  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  of  the  narrows,  between  that  island  and  Anegada. 


The  Island  of  Sombrero. 

Between  the  Virgin  islands,  and  that  of  Anguila,  lies  a  small  rocky  islana 
about  2  miles  in  length  ;  it  consists  of  a  very  flat  eminence,  without  any 
hummock  upon  it,  covered  with  birds  from  the  southward.  You  cannot, 
descry  this  island  farther  off  than  5  or  6  leagues  at  most. 

This  wretched  island  is  rugged,  steep,  and  barren  ;  a  little  camphor  ami 
2;rasB  are  the  only  vegetable  production  that  appear  on  its  surface  ;  what 
little  water  lodges  in  the  cavities  of  rocks  during  rains  soon  evaporate* 
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You  may  anchor  on  the  west  side  of  it.  The  cliffs  are  steep  too,  and  are 
from  40  to  15  feet  high.  In  1 792  an  American  brig  run  against  it,  aod  her 
crew  crept  from  her  yard  arm  to  the  cliff  top.  The  brig  disengaged  her- 
self and  drifted  down  to  Virgin  Gorda,  where  the  hull  and  cargo  became 
a  prize  to  the  wreckers. 

The  latitude  of  Sombrero,  is  18°  38'  N.  and  its  longitude  is  G3°  3tf  W. 
Two  leagues  off  Sombrero,  when  it  bears  from  E.  N.  E.  to  E  by 
S.  is  found  from  35  to  22  fathoms,  uneven  ground  and  rocky  bottom.  It 
lies  about  14  leagues  E.  by  S.  from  the  island  of  Ancgada,  and  12  leagues 
due  East  from  the  reef  lying  off  the  S.  E.  end  of  it.  In  goiDg  between  the 
two  you  have  6,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  fathoms  water.  The  course  from  Saba 
to  Sombrero  is  N.  W.  by  N.  |  N.  distant  20  leagues. 

The  passage  to  leeward  or  windward  of  Sombrero,. is  very  clear  and 
safe  ;  there  is  no  swell ;  the  winds  are  generally  favourable  forgoing  out ; 
and  when  once  you  are  past  Sombrero,  all  obstacles  are  at  an  end. 


Porto  Rico. 

The  west  end  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  is  low  as  well  as  the  soutV 
side.  On  the  south  west  side  is  a  bank,  over  which,  7  or  8  miles  from 
the  shore,  may  be  carried  7  fathoms.  This  point  of  the  island  is  very  low, 
and  appears  like  a  separate  island  when  it  bears  E.  by  S.  of  you  ;  vessel* 
doubling  it  should  keep  their  lead  going. 


Directions  for  sailing  along  the  south  side  of  Porto  Rico. 

If  you  are  bound  down  the  south  side  of  Porto  Rico,  observe  you  will 
see  the  S.  E.  point  of  that  island,  when  lying  at  anchor  at  Crab  island  ;  it 
bears  from  thence  S.  W.  by  W.  \  W.  or  W.  S.  W.  about  4|  leagues,  and 
is  called  Cape  Mala*  Pasqua.  You  may  run  down  till  you  come  abreast 
of  that  cape  within  3  or  4  miles  of  it,  and  then  steer  W .  and  by  the  time 
you  have  run  3  or  4  leagues  down  past  the  cape,  and  it  bears  N.  E.  you 
will  see  a  large  breach  2  or  3  miles  long  which  lies  along  the  shore,  and 
about  3  or  4  miles  off  the  same.  Take  care  to  keep  a  mile  or  two  with- 
out the  breach  ;  and  in  running  down  aback  of  it,  you  will  des- 
cry a  small  building  by  the  water  side,  which  is  a  guard  house.  Be  sure 
to  run  down  as  before-mentioned  till  you  briog  that  guard  house  to  bear 
N.  or  a  little  to  the  eastward  ;  then  you  may  haul  in  N.  or  N.  by  E.  for  the 
guard  house, and  anchor  in  4  fathoms  water,the  guard  house  bearing N.or>f. 
^  E.  orN.  by  E.  distance  1  mile;  and  the  W.  end  of  the  breach  S.by  E.  You 
may  run  a  small  anchor  to  the  N.  W.  for  the  land  breeze  ;  you  have  no  shel- 
ter from  the  sea  breeze  but  the  breach  :  this  place,  which  they  call  Guy- 
ama  or  Yama  bay,  is  much  frequented  by  traders.  In  going  in,  although 
you  give  the  W.  end  of  the  breach  a  good  birth,  you  must  keep  your  lead 
going ;  the  soundings  are  irregular,  from  5  to  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  and 
then  it  shoals  gradually  as  you  go  in  shore.  The  land  is  low  by  the  wa- 
ter side ;  in  the  country  it  is  high  and  uneven,  and  has  nothing  remarka- 
ble. 

In  going  out  of  Guyama  bay  you  run  S.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  The  next 
trailing  place  is  called  Salinas,  and  lies  about  6  or  7  leagues  to  the  west- 
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ward  of  the  former.  After  you  are  out  of  Guyama  bay,  about  2  or  3 
leagues  off,  you  may  steer  W.  as  before,  passing  several  keys  to  the  north- 
ward of  you,  which  lie  pretty  nigh  the  shore ;  and  when  you  have  run 
about  6  leagues  down,  you  will  see  one  of  those  keys  lying  a  little  further 
off  shore  than  the  rest ;  haul  in  for  its  W.  end,  and  about  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  oil  that  W*.  end,  there  is  a  breach,  which  is  a  key  just  under 
water*  no  part  of  it  to  be  seen.  Leave  that  breach  to  the  westward  of 
you,  and  stroke  the  weathermost  key,  on  board,  within  a  cable's  length  ; 
it  is  bold  too,  but  shoaler  to  leeward,  towards  the  breach.  The  guard 
house  is  about  3  or  4  miles  from  this  key,  and  may  be  seen  before  you 
come  within  ;  you  may  run  in  boldly  2  miles  towards  the  guard  house,  and 
anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  same,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  good  ground, 
and  moor  to  the  N.  W.  When  at  anchor,  the  guard  house  bearing  N.  4  E. 
there  is  a  good  watering  place  close  to  the  water  side,  a  kind  of  la* 
goon,  which  is  about  N.  by  VV.  from  the  ship,  and  half  a  mile  to  the  west-  W  * 
ward  of  the  guard  house  ;  you  will  see  the  water  white  near  a  league  with- 
out the  key,  and  have  soundings  from  12  to  7  fathoms,  very  gradual,  but 
no  danger  of  any  kiud.  There  are  several  keys  which  lie  within  the  be- 
fore-mentioned key,  but  little  to  the  eastward  of  it.  Ir  running  in,  you 
will  see  (3  or  4  leagues  to  the  westward  t  two  small  keys  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ;  one  of  them  looking  double,  the  other  single  ;  you 
may  go^to  the  leeward  of  them.  Salinas  is  a  good  trading  place,  as  well 
as  a  place  of  safety  to  lie  in  ;  it  is  about  C  leagues  to  windward  of  the  Dead 
Chest,  which  at  most  times  may  be  seen  very  plain  from  Salinas,  and  is  a 
good  director  for  it. 

In  leaving  Salinas,  run  out  the  same  way  you  came  in.  After  you  gel 
without  the  key,  steer  S.  S.  VV.  till  you  bring  the  Dead  Chest  to  bear 
W.  and  then  run  down  boldly,  giving  it  a  mile  birth ;  there  is  a  small 
key  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Dead  Chest,  about  a  cable's  length  off,  but 
there  is  no  going  between  them,  as  the  interval  is  almost  dry  :  you  must 
give  the  VV.  point  of  that  key  a  mile  and  a  half  birth,  then  haul  in,  and 
you  may  anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  Dead  Chest  in  what  water  you  please,  \ 
from  7  to  12  fathoms  water;  the  W.  point  of  the  small  key  bearing  S. 
by  E.  E.  distance  1 1  mile,  and  the  N.  point  of  the  Dead  Chest  N.  E.  ^ 
E.  distance  from  the  shore  1  mile  j  then  you  have  10  fathoms  water. 
There  is  a  small  trading  place  called  BocaChica,  to  the  northward  of  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Chest,  with  the  guard  house,  which  you  cannot 
see  when  you  lie  at  anchor  at  the  Dead  Chest ;  but  you  may  reach  over 
from  the  Dead  Chest  boldly,  it  is  about  7  or  8  miles  ;  keep  your  lead 
^oing  ;  you  will  have  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  and  it  shoals  gradually  as  you 
«:omc  oigher  the  Porto  Rico  side.  There  is  another  small  trading  place, 
called  Yamma  Grande,  2  or  3  leagues  to  windward  of  this. 

The  Dead  Chest,*  or  Deadman's  Chest,  lies  16  or  17  leagues  from 
Cape  Malapasqua,  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Cape  Roxo  (or  Ked  cape)  which  is  the  S.  W.  end.  In  running 
down,  as  before  mentioned,  do  uot  come  within  2£  leagues  of  the  shoret 
After  you  get  a  little  without  the  Dead  Chest,  a  W.  course  will  keep  you 


•  The  Dead  Chest  is  a  small  Island,  distance  from  Porto  Rico  about  two  leagues,  near 
the  middle  of  its  south  side.  It  is  \\  leagues  in  length,  and  1000  or  1200  paces  in 
breadth.  It  is  said,  that  when  you  see  it  from  a  certain  point,  it  appears  like  a  corpce 
lying  on  a  table.  The  shores  of  this  island  towards  Porto  Rico  are  flat  and  sandy  ;  on 
Uic  south  side  they  are  high  and  stony.  There  is  no  fresh  water,  nor  trees  of  any  kind, 
but  for  fuel. 
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clear  of  all ;  keep  that  coarse  till  you  bring  Cape  Roxo  (which  is  low 
and  appears  gray,  and  like  two  keys)  to  bear  N.  E.  then  steer  N.  W.  till 
you  bring  the  island  Zacheo  N.  by  W.  from  you.  You  may  then  steer 
N.  W.  by  W.  for  the  island,  till  you  come  within  3,  4,  or  5  leagues  of  it. 
when  you  may  haul  up  a  little  and  go  between  Zacheo  N.  by  W.  and  St. 
Francillo  point,  the  W.  N.  W.  end  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  a  very  good  chan- 
nel, about  4  leagues  broad  ;  with  the  before-mentioned  courses  you  will 
be  about  2|  leagues  from  the  W.  end  of  Porto  Rico,  and  will  not  have  less 
than  12  fathoms  water.  The  island  Zacheo  js  about  twice  as  large  as 
Redondo,  and  may  be  seen  12  leagues  off. 

Observe,  that  in  sailing  along  the  south  side  of  Porto  Rico,  you  are  ex- 
posed to  sudden  calms,  the  island  intercepting  all  the  breezes  between 
the  north  and  the  east. 

On  the  W.  side  of  Porto  Rico,  is  Aguada  Bay,  one  of  the  finest  roads  for 
sbipping  in  all  the  West  Indies^being  sheltered  from  the  trade  winds  by 
the  island.  Here  the  galleonSand  flota  generally  anchored  when  they 
came  from  Spain  ;  and  the  Barlovento  fleet,  after  they  had  been  at  Cu- 
managote,  came  here  for  fresh  water  and  provision,  before  they  returned 
to  Vera  Cruz.  You  may  anchor  in  this  road  in  23,  18,  14,  and  down  to 
8  fathoms,  good  ground.  When  in  23  fathoms,  soft  oozy  ground,  the 
northernmost  point  bears  from  you  N.  N.  W.  3  miles,  and  the  other  S.  by 
E.  about  two  leagues,  and  a  small  village  amongst  the  trees,  is  distant 
about  1  mile.  In  coming  into  this  road  from  the  northward,  you  may 
sail  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  to  the  southward  of  the  N.  point,  there 
being  10,  12,  and  15  fathoms  water  ;  and  after  you  are  about  that  point, 
you  will  have  25  and  30,  soft  oozy  ground  ;  some  part  along  the  road  is 
flat  and  rocky,  but  you  may  rail  all  around  it  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore.  In  the  channel  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
variation  is  about  4°  East. 


To  enter  Mayagues  (Porto  Rico.) 

* 

Bring  the  island  of  Zacheo  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  and  steer  E.  S.  E. ;  yon 
may  approach  the  island  within  50  fathoms.  There  is  a  reef,  which  be- 
gins about  \\  mile  from  Zacheo,  and  extends  to  Cape  Roxo,  forming  a 
chain  with  only  10  feet  water,  and  not  to  be  attempted  but  by  small  ves- 
sels. In  steering  E.  S.  E.  you  will  perceive  a  gulley  running  from  the 
mountain,  made  by  frequent  rains,  without  a  tree  or  bush  on  it. 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  an  experienced  Navigator*  along  the  south  side  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  in  the  channel  between  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  be. 

"  Mat  19th.— At'5  o'clock,  P.  M.  we  thought  we  descried  to  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  N. 
the  little  island  of  Boriquem  (Crab  island)  situated  near  the  S.  E.  end  of  Porto  Rico.  At 
1 1,  we  saw  the  land  on  the  larboard  hand ;  I  supposed  il  to  be  the  east  point  of  Porto  Rico , 
which  bore  from  us  W.AV.  andN.  W.  by  N.  distance  about  3  leagues ;  I  steered  west  to 
run  along  its  south  side. 

"  M  ay  20th — At  half  past  5,  A.  M.  we  saw  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Dead  Chest,  which  is  a 
miall  island  detached  from  the  main  one,  and  having  the  form  of  a  coffin.    It  lies  very 
near  the  middle  of  the  south  coast,  and  I  have  been  assured,  that  there  is  a  yiassajre 
the  largest  ships  between  it  aud  the  main  land. 
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"  I  ran  along  the  land,  with  an  offing  of  3  or  4  leagues,  to  fetch  Cape  Roxo,  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  south  coast  of  Porto  Rico,  and  which  forms,  with  the  S.  £.  point  of  St. 
Domingo  and  Saona  island,  a  channel  from  15  to  20  leagues  broad. 

"  About  10  A.  M  we  saw  the  water  discoloured  :  wc  were  upon  a  shoal,  called  the 
White  grounds,  which  encompasses  Cape  Roxo,  and  extends  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  S.  W. 
and  2  or  3  leagues  to  the  eastward  and  westward  of  this  cape.  You  have  there  10,  12, 
and  15  fathoms.  The  sand  at  the  bottom  is  of  such  a  shining  white,  that  it  pierces 
through  the  water.    We  caught  plenty  of  fish  with  the  line. 

*'  At  11,  we  distinguished  a  cape  which  lies  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Roxo  ;  it 
is  terminated  to  the  south  by  four  little  islands,  which  seem  to  be  one  league  distant 
from  it.  To  the  east  of  this  cane  is  a  small  bay,  called  in  Van  Keulan's  chart  by  the 
name  of  Porto  Guonica. — The  West  India  sloops  can  moor  there  :  we  saw  two  of  them 
at  anchor.  This  cape  is  low,  and  appeared  at  first  as  a  detached  land,  but  we  soon 
discovered  the  low  land  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  main  island.  Cape  Roxo, 
which  you  soon  descry  to  the  westward  of  this,  and  which  is  the  westernmost  point  of 
the  island,  is  still  lower  than  the  former.  Between  the  two  you  distinguish  a  dat  and 
very  white  sandy  shore  ;  it  consists  of  the  same  sand  that  composes  the  White  grounds, 
through  which  you  may  bail,  but  you  must  not  come  nearer  the  coast  than  2  leagues. 

**  In  the  western  p.ut  of  the  channel,  between  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  and  near 
mid-channel,  are  two  small  islands:  the  easternmost,  which  is  likewise  the  southern- 
most, is  called  Mona  ;  the  second  to  the  N,  W.  of  the  former,  distance  about  2£  league*', 
is  called  Monica.  You  must  pas?,  if  possible,  to  the  windward,  that  is  to  the  east  of 
those  two  islands,  in  order  to  double  with  more  facility  Cape  Enganno,  that  forms  the 
going  out  of  the  channel,  to  the  west,  on  the  side  of  St.  Domingo.  When  you  have  dou- 
bled Cape  Roxo,  you  descry  to  the  uorthward  of  Zacheo,  a  little  island  lying  8  or  9 
leagues  to  the  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Mona.  ■  You  leave  Zacheo  to  windward,  to  pass  between 
it  and  the  small  island  of  Mona,  very  near  mid-channel ;  there  is  no  danger  but  what 
you  ran  see.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  E.  S.  E.  or  only  from  the  east,  you  are 
not  obliged  to  tack,  you  cross  the  channel  with  a  quarter  wind.  It  is  sufficient  to  steer 
N.  W.  by  N.  to  fetch  Cape  Raphael,  which  is  the  N.  E.  point  of  St.  Domingo,  or  even 
Cape  Samaua,  that  lies  about  8  leagues  to  the  H.  W.  of  the  former.  Samana  island, 
whence  ibis  cape  takes  its  name,  extends  from  east  to  west,  12  leagues  ;  it  is  so  near  St. 
Domingo  that  it  appears  to  be  joined  with  it. 

'*  At  noon,  Cape  Roxo  bore  N.  by  W.  distance  34  leagues.  It  was  not  possible,  on 
account  of  the  cloudy  weather,  to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun.  We  steered 
N.  W.  by  N.  to  enter  the  channel. 

*'  At  half  an  hour  after  12,  I  could  see  Zacheo  very  plainly:  I  continued  the  same 
course  to  run  along  it,  at  one  or  two  leagues  distance.  This  island  appears  to  be  80O 
or  1000  yards  long  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  green  mountain,  on  several  parts  of  which 
you  see  some  woeds.  I  was  too  much  to  windward  to  see  the  islands  of  Mona  and  Mo- 
nica, from  the  deck,  but  they  could  be  perceived  from  the  mast  head.  The  wind  kept  to 
the  S.  E.  till  4  o'clock.  It  is  very  seldom,  that  in  sailing  through  the  channel  of  Porto 
Rico  you  go  before  the  wind  as  I  did." 


Of  (he  North  Coast  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  north  coast  of  Porto  Rico,  which  extends,  like  the  south  coast, 
east  and  west,  is  very  little  known.  It  is  rugged  and  uneven,  having  ma- 
ny rocks  and  small  islands,  where  the  sea  beats  sometimes  with  violence 
Fifty  miles  north  from  Porto  Rico,  Capt.  Baxter,  in  brig  Robert,  struck 
on  a  rock  and  remained  several  hours.  On  that  coast,  about  12  leagues 
from  the  N.  E.  point,  is  the  town  of  St.  Juan,  the  capital  of  the  island.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  large,  and  well  built,  and  defended  by  several  strong 
forts.  They  have  no  water,  except  rain ,  which  they  preserve  in  cisterns. 
This  place  is  better  inhabited  than  most  Spanish  cities  in  the  West  In- 
dies, being  the  centre  of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the  English 
and  French  with  the  subjects  of  Spain,'  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  and  the  extraordinary  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  har- 
bour of  St.  Juan  is  very  capacious,  and  the  largest  ships  may  lie  there 
with  the  utmost  safety,  in  6,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water.  The  entrance  is 
along  the  eastern  island  (called  Rigo  or  Rigoa)  near  which  you  must  sail 
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by  reason  of  a  shoal  that  stretches  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  point  of 
the  said  island  stands  the  Morro  Castle  ;  and  on  the  west  side,  upon  a  rock 
off  the  Sandy  point  stands  a  little  square  fort  called  el  Canuelo  ;  you  mast 
run  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  to  lie  out  of  the  wash  of  the  sea,  for  the 
trade  wind  blows  right  in.  Off  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  lie  several 
islands,  the  largest  whereof  is  called  Cagada.  The  next  to  the  westward 
is  Canoba,  the  river  within  retaining  the  same  name.  To  the  Westward 
of  this  lies  Point  Loquilla,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  mountain  Lo- 
quilla;  then  river  Loquilla,  right  before  which  lie  two  rocks  above  water. 
Then  follows  a  creek  called  Bequiario,  and  the  island  Rigo,  which  lies 
before  the  harbour  of  Porto  Rico.  Westward  of  the  harbour  called  la 
Caleca,  and  just  in  its  entrance,  is  a  river  and  island  called  P  assays,  which 
reaches  with  a  flat  from  the  west  point. 


The  Silver  Key  and  Triangles. 

These  shoals  have  more  extent  than  the  Square  Handkerchief;  the  south- 
ern point  is  in  the  lat.  of  20°  13'  and  the  northern  part  (which  include  the 
Triangles  that  are  dange/ous)  in  lat.  20°  48'.  It  is  a  very  white  ground  in 
many  places,  especially  in  the  north  part,  and  very  brown  in  the  S.  and  9. 
K.  parts. 

The  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  parts  have  some  keys,  with  no  more  than  8  or 
9  feet  water,  and  perhaps  less  ;  but  it  appears  that  these  keys  are  not  ex- 
actly on  the  edge.  The  master  of  a  schooner,  drawing  9  feet  water,  found 
himself  ashore  on  the  Silver  Keys,  coming  down,  after  he  had  run  near  a 
mile  S.  W.  on  very  white  grounds.  The  E.  or  rather  the  N.  E.  edge  is 
very  dangerous.  In  this  part  there  are  3  keys,  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  edge,  which  have  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  water. 

The  west  side  is  safe,  and  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water ;  but  about  1  »- 
league  on  the  east  side  the  bottom  decreases,  aod  you  see  shoals  in  the  N~ 
E.  which  are  rising  very  near  the  surface. 

Ships  ought  never  to  venture  within  any  part  of  the  white  grounds, 
where  you  will  often  fall  from  14  fathoms  to  10  feet  ;  if  by  accident  they 
nnd  themselves  in  the  middle  of  them,  the  best  way  is  to  tack,  and  go  out 
the  same  way  they  came  in,  ranging  along  the  grounds. 

Should  you  by  any  circumstances  be  forced  to  go  from  Cape  Francois 
through  the  passage  between  the  SquareHandkerchief  .and  the  Silver  Keys, 
you  must  at  the  departure  make  your  course  good  N.  E.  by  E.  and  E.  N. 
E.  If  the  winds  suffer  you  to  steer  that  course,  you  would  pass  in  the 
mid  channel  ;  but  if  you  arc  forced  to  turn,  and  you  would  not  get  sight 
of  the  St.  Domingo  shore  after  you  have  once  got  into  the  longitude  of  70° 
15'  W.  from  London,  you  must  not  pass  the  lat.  of  20°  25'  without  frequent- 
ly heaving  the  lead.  If  you  come  as  far  as  20°  48'  without  getting  ground, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Silver  Keys,  and  must  only  look  out 
for  the  Square  Handkerchief,  which  is  not  dangerous  on  the  south,  the 
bottom  giving  you  notice  in  10  and  15  fathoms.  You  must  continue  to 
get  to  the  eastward,  and  when  yon  come  in  the  lat.  of  <21°20/you  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  passage. 

The  Silver  key  is  1 1  leagues  Ions,  E.  and  W.  and  7  leagues  broad,  N. 
and  S.  in  the  greatest  dimension.    The  westernmost  part  lies  N.  and  w 
from  Old  Osipe  FranroK 
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The  Square  Handkerchief,  and  the  Silver  keys,  bear  from  each  other 
S.  E.  and  N.  W.  The  channel  between  the  two  is  very  safe,  and  14 
leagues  in  breadth.  ^ 

You  experience  on  the  edges  of  the  shoals  weak  currents,  which  ge- 
nerally follow  the  directions  of  those  edges.  On  the  Square  Handkcr- 
chiefthey  are  scarcely  felt ;  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Silver  keys  you  find 
them  setting  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.  but  a  short  league  from  the  ground, 
their  effect  is  not  perceivable. 

In  general,  you  ought  not  to  mind,  in  your  reckoning,  the  weak  cur- 
rents which  exist  in  these  passages,  they  being  no  where  to  be  feared. 


Directions  for  Turks  Island  Passage. 

This  passage  is  the  nearest,  shortest,  and  least  dangerous  of  any,  for 
ships  going  from  Hispaniola  ;  but  in  general  the  winds  will  not  allow  to 
make  it  even  from  Cape  Francois,  or  Port  Dauphin,  although  they  are 
the  nearest  ports  ;  the  winds  being  commonly  easterly,  it  is  difficult  to  fetch 
Sand  key  (the  southernmost  of  the  Turks  islands)  and  which  you  must 
make,  that  you  may  be  sure  of  the  Passage  ;  for,  without  seeing  it,  you  run 
a  great  risk  of  getting  upon  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  the  Caycos  bank,  which 
are  not  thoroughly  known. 

When  you  take  your  departure  from  Cape  Francois,  if  the  wind  will 
permit  you,  make  a  N.  E.  course  about  30  leagues  ;  you  will  then  be  in 
tat.  21°  02  ,  and  in  sight  of  the  Turks  islands. 

The  Endymion  rock  lies  S.  W.  by  S.  from  the  body  of  Sand  key,  dis- 
tance 8  or  9  miles.  The  danger  of  this  shoal  is  but  of  small  extent.  It  con- 
sists of  7  or  8  heads  of  rocks,  one  of  which  has  only  8|  feet  water  on  it  -7 
this  is  the  rock  where  the  English  ship  Endymion  was  wrecked  on  the 
2Cth  of  August,  1790,  and  till  then  undiscovered.  Some  of  the  other 
rocks  have  2, 3,  and  4  fathoms  on  them,  and  between  them  7,  8,  and  9  fa- 
thoms water.  The  exact  soundings  between  the  key  and  the  shoal,  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  reason  of  the  blowing  weather  and  for  want  of  time. 
There  are  four  rocks  which  lie  off  to  the  eastward  of  the  south  end  of 
Sand  key,  two  of  them  show  themselves  above  the  water,  and  the  two 
others  are  even  with  it.  The  reef  from  the  north  end  of  the  key  stretches 
to  the  northward  \\  or  2  miles,  and  has  some  rocks  out  of  the  water. — 
The  channel  between  the  shoal  and  the  key  appears  to  be  clear  and  spa- 
cious. 

Sand  key  makes  the  entrance  of  this  passage  from  the  south,  and  it  i- 
very  necessary  to  make  it,  and  to  get  within  a  league  or  two  of  it  ;  you 
may  pass  by  it  at  that  distance,  and  you  will  then  make  the  second  of  those 
islands,  called  Little  salt  key  (Little  Turk)  a  N.  N.  E.  course  will  car- 
ry you  along  it,  at  the  same  distance  you  passed  the  other  ;  it  is  about  4£ 
miles  long.  Continuing  the  same  course,  you  will  see  Great  salt  key, 
(Grand  Turk,)  which  is  scarce  3  leagues  from  the  little  one.  This  is  the 
hist  island  in  the  passage,  and  you  may  keep  about  the  same  distance  from 
this  as  you  did  from  the  others.  When  you  have  brought  its  northern- 
most point  to  bear  S.  E.  2  leagues,  you  are  clear  of  every  thing,  even  of 
the  bank  of  rocks  which  lie  off  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Great  Cayco,  as  also 
of  the  rocks  which  are  off  the  north  point  of  the  Great  salt  key^  When 
bound  to  the  southward  through  Caycos  passage,  you  should  not  attempt 
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it  in  the  night,  unless  well  acquainted  with  your  situation.  The  Caycoses 
are  connected  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  them  in 
the  day,  but  in  the  night  should  be  avoided,  as  fully  explained  under 
"  The  Caycos,"  page  393. 


The  Caycos  Passage. 

This  is  the  only  Passage  you  ought  to  take,  coming  out  of  Cape  Fran- 
cois, when  the  winds  are  not  steady  from  the  E.  S.  E.  You  will  always 
go  with  a  large  wind,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  and  will  avoid  all  the 
white  grounds  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Caycos  which  it  is  customary  to  make, 
and  which  shows  itself.  This  method  of  coming  into  the  white  grounds 
is  very  bad,  and  very  dangerous,  whereas  there  is  no  risk  in  making  the 
land  some  leagues  to  leeward  of  the  Little  Cayco. 

In  leaving  the  Cape  you  must  steer  a  N.  by  W.  course,  and  after  having 
run  35  leagues  you  will  find  yourself  2\  leagues  S.  W.  of  the  Little  Cay- 
co ;  then  you  may  haul  your  wind,  first,  as  high  as  north  only,  on  account 
of  the  reefs  of  Sandy  island,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Little  Cayco  ; 
after  which  you  may  steer  N.  by  E.  5  or  6  leagues,  when  you  may  haul 
up  N.  E.  or  may  continue  to  steer  north  without  any  fear.  After  having 
run  10  or  12  leagues  on  that  course,  you  are  out  of  the  Passage. 

If,  when  you  are  two  leagues  S.  W.  of  the  Little  Cayco,  the  winds  do 
not  permit  you  to  steer  N.  by  E.  or  to  make  a  good  north  course  ;  after 
having  run  13  leagues  without  getting  sight  of  Mogane  island  (Mayaguana) 
the  best  way,  if  night  comes  on,  is  to  tack  and  stand  S.  E.  3  or  4  leagues, 
then  tack  again  to  the  north,  and  you  will  weather,  by  3  or  4  leagues,  the 
breakers  ofT  the  cast  point  of  Mayaguana.  If,  when  you  are  to  the  S.  W.  ol 
the  Little  Cayco,  2  or  3  leagues,  the  wind  will  not  suffer  you  to  lay  north, 
you  must  not  attempt  to  go  to  the  windward  of  Mayaguana,  but  go  to  fetch 
the  channel  between  it  and  the  Isles  Plates,  or  Flat  islands.  You  must 
steer  for  it  N.  W.  bQ  N.  Having  run  18  leagues,  you  are  in  sight  of  the 
west  point  of  Mayaguana,  which  ought  to,  be  north  of  you,  about  two  leagues 
distant,  you  do  not  run  any  risk  in  approaching  this  point,  which  is  safe  ; 
a  small  white  shoal  runs  off  from  it,  with  three  fathoms  water  almost 
close  to  the  shore/  When  you  have  doubled  Mayaguana  West  Point,  so  as 
to  bring  it  to  bear  east,  you  may,  if  the  wind  permits,  steer  . north.  In 
that  case  you  will  pass  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  windward  of  Samana  island  ; 
but  if  your  course  is  not  better  than  N.  by  W.  after  having  run  on  12  or 
13  leagues,  and  the  night  comes  on  before  you  can  see  Samana,  tack  and 
stand  on  for  5  or  6  leagues  ;  then  make  good  a  N.  by  W.  course  on  the 
other  tack,  and  you  will  weather  the  eastern  breakers  or  Atwood's  key, 
or  Samana  island,  at  3  leagues.  Should  you  bo  two  leagues  from  the  west 
point  of  Mayaguana,  and  the  wind  will  permit  you  to  make  only  a  N.  N.  W. 
course,  after  having  run  six  leagues  on  that  course,  you  will  see  the  Flat 
islands,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  2  leagues  ;  then  you  may  pass  to  windward  or 
leeward  of  them,  as  the  wind  may  admit ;  when  you  are  come  I J  or  two 
leagues  north,  or  N.  E.  of  the  Great  flat  island,  you  may  steer  N.  N.  W 
and  N.  W.  J  N.  without  any  fear,  and  after  running  12  or  18  leagues,  you 
are  out  of  the  Passage.  You  must  not  go  in  the  least  to  the  northward 
of  this  course,  on  account  of  Samana,  whose  breakers  off  the  West  point 
bear  N.  N.  W.  from  the  westernmost  of  the  Flat  islands 
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The  Flat  Islands  are  very  low,  they  bear  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Ma- 
yaguana  N.  W.  £  W.  8|  leagues.  You  may  go  pretty  close  on  the  east, 
north,  and  south  sides  ;  the  white  boUom  which  encloses  them  being 
pretty  steep.  On  the  N.  W.  of  the  large  island,  the  reef  running  out 
some  little  way,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  good  birth.  You  may  anchor 
)0  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  white  bottom,  but  very  close  to  the  shore  ;  there 
is  a  small  lagoon  of  fresh  water,  supplied  entirely  by  the  rain. 

Little  Ileneaga  lies  to  the  leeward  of  the  Little  Cayco,  and  is  seldom 
seen  by  navigators,  whose  wish  is  always  to  cross  this  Archipelago  as 
quick  as  possible  :  nevertheless,  as  you  may  have  a  N.  E.  wind  in  the 
mid-channel  between  the  Caycos^and  St.  Domingo,  it  is  requisite  you 
should  know  the  east  side  of  the  (Treat  and  Little  Ileneaga. 

Little  Ileneaga  bears  W.  8°  S.  from  the  Little  Cayco,  9  leagues  ;  it  is 
rather  low,  and,  very  much  like  the  islands  above  described,  it  leaves  a 
very  deep  channel  of  I  \  league  between  it  and  the  north  part  of  Great 
Heneaga  ;  the  two  sides  arc  steep  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore  , 
at  the  same  length  from  the  shore  you  may  go  within  a  mile  of  any  part 
of  Little  Ileneaga.  There  is  a  small  reef  which  does  not  run  a  mile,  off 
the  S.  K.  part ;  and  on  the  south  side  a  white  bottom  bordered  with  a 
reef,  at  the  foot  of  which  you  will  have  40  fathoms.  If  you  should  be 
drove  by  the  winds  near  Little  Ileneaga,  and  should  find  yourself  to  the 
N.  E.  of  the  East  point,  one  or  two  leagues  off,  you  ought  then  to  steer 
N.  N.  W.  15  leagues,  to  come  two  leagues  south  of  the  West  point  of 
Mayaguana,  from  whence  you  are  to  proceed  as  already  said. 

The  East  coast  of  the  Great  Heneaga  is  bordered  with  a  reef;  it  runs 
in  a  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  VV.  directiou,  G  leagues  ;  then  W.  by  S.  9  leagues, 
and  joins  the  point  called  Fointe  des  Failleenculs,  off  which  a  reef  ex- 
tends 2  miles  into  the  sea. 

"  At  the  east  end  of  Great  Heneaga,"  says  the  author,  M  is  a  rernarka- 
ble  rock.  When  it  bore  N.  W.  i  W.  (6  miles  distant)  I  saw  the  bottom 
having  no  more  than  3£  fathoms  :  I  then  hauled  up  S.  S.  E.  and  had  re- 
gular soundings  3£,  4,  4£,  7,  8,  and  10  fathoms,  and  afterwards  no  bot- 
tom. The  sea  broke  very  heavily  on  it,  and  1  am  disposed  to  think  that 
on  some  parts  of  it  there  is  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  water. 

11  The  reef  and  white  water  round  appeared  to  extend  about  5  miles 
from  the  shore  of  Great  ileneaga  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction,  and  seemed  of 
very  considerable  breadth."  • 

Leaviug  Cape  Francois,  you  generally  find  the  wind  at  S.  E.  or  E.  S.  E. 
and  near  the  shore  the  current  runs  to  windward  ;  these  are  twq  power- 
ful inducements  to  engage  you  to  steer  N.  E.  or  N.  N.  E.  for  the  Turks 
Island  Fassage  :  but  about  10  or  11  o'clock  the  wind  generally  turns 
round  to  the  north,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  N.  E.  Being  then  5  or  6 
leagues  from  the  coast,  and  the  current  no  longer  felt,  you  must  necessa- 
rily make  the  White  Grounds  to  the  southward  of  the  Caycos.  So  many 
ships  are  lost  there,  by  the  greediness  of  getting  20  leagues  to  windward, 
which  are  scarce  an  object,  and  when  the  risk  is  evident,  that  this  con- 
sideration should  induce  navigatoie,  when  they  set  sail  from  Cape  Fran- 
.  ois,  to  steer  at  once  for  the  Little  Cayco,  as  before  observed. 


The  Caycos. 

The  Caycos  are  an  assemblage  of  several  islands  and  islets,  which  in- 
.!ose  a  white  shoal,  some  part  of  which  are  very  shallow,  and  others  to- 
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lerably  deep  ;  there  are  four  principal  islands — viz.  the  Great  Cayco, 
the  North  Cayco,  the  N.  W.  Cayco,  or  Providence  island,  and  the 
Little  Cayco  ;  they  form  a  semi-circle  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  coming  by 
the  N.  ;  and  are  terminated  on  the  S.  part  by  a  great  bank,  on  which  you 
will  find  from  3  to  1 5  feet  water. 

The  north  part  of  these  islands  is  bordered  with  a  white  shoal,  on 
which  is  a  reef  extending  only  half  a  league  from  shore  ;  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  the  white  shoal,  runs  out  in  a  point,  a  whole  league,  and  at  it* 
eitremity  is  a  reef  called  Basse  St.  Phillipie,  (St.  Philip's  shoal)  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  with  violence  :  at  a  cable's  length  to  the  north,  and  the 
east  of  this  shoal,  you  will  not  have  lesj  than  7  fathoms.  South  of  it  the 
white  bottom  runs  to  the  south,  and  approaches  insensibly  towards  the 
shore  ;  you  find  4  or  6  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore,  which  in  an 
urgent  case,  leaves  a  sure  passage. 

The  east  coast  of  the  Great  Cayco,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Little, 
are  safe  and  bojd  to  within  half  a  league  of  the  shore. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Great  Cayco  is  almost  all  bounded  by  a  reef, 
in  which,  however,  there  are  some  openings,  particularly  one  at  the 
town  of  St.  George  and  those  in  watering  buy.  Any  person  shaping  a 
course  from  off  the  Booby  rocks,  to  weather  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  Cay- 
cos,  by  any  English  chart  heretofore  published,  will  infallibly  find  himself 
entangled  among  the  reefs  on  the  west  side  of  watering  bay  ;  this  wa* 
the  case  with  the  United  States'  sloop  of  war  Chippewa,  the  English  ship 
Aim  well,  Capt.  Hawkins,  and  brig  Messenger,  Capt.  Knubley,  the  wrecks 
of  which  now  lie  on  the  reefs.  When  a  vessel  once  gets  embayed  among 
them,  it  must  be  next  to  impossible  to  beat  out,  as  the  reefs  extending  out 
from  the  land  to  the  eastward  hopk  suddenly  round,  at  their  outer  ex- 
tremity, to  the  southward.  Thus  a  vessel  may  be  in  blue  and  deep  wa- 
ter while  the  hook  of  the  reef  is  outside  her.  Avoid  this  passage  in  the 
night. 

Prom"  the  beginning  of  the  south  point  of  the  Little  Cayco,  a  chain  of 
breakers  extends  to  the  east  li  leagues,  after  which  they  decrease,  and 
run  towards  the  south,  to  join  a  sandy  islet,  called  French  key.  This  is 
low,  with  some  bushes  on  it,  and  bears  from  the  south  point  of  Little 
Cayco  E.  S.  E.  5  leagues.  The  reef  from  the  French  key  stretches  to 
the  south  1\  leagues  to  join  another  sandy  islet,  which  has  not  more  than 
20  paces  extent,  and  is  entirely  drowned  at  high  water :  all  this  part  of 
the  reef  is  bold,  and  as  the  water  breaks  pretty  strong  upon  it,  you  easily 
see  it  in  time  ;  but  south  of  the  sandy  islet  there  are  no  breakers,  and 
you  have  notice  of  the  edge  of  the  bank  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water. 

From  this  saudy  islet  the  bank  runs  a  short  league  to  the  south,  then  to 
the  S.  E.  8  leaguei,  when  it  trenches  to  the  N.  E.  and  afterwards  runs 
S.  S.  E.  two  leagues,  till  abreast  of  the  southern  islets,  which  are  situated 
a  league  within  the  white  water.    These  islets  are  within  21*  W  N.  lat. 

From  the  sandy  islets  as  far  as  abreast  of  the  southern  ones,  the  bank  is 
very  dangerous,  you  cannot  see  any  land,  and  come  suddenly  from  a  sea 
without  bottom  into  2  or  3  fathoms.  The  colour  of  the  water  i*  the  only 
thing  that  can  warn  you  of  the  danger,  and  this  is  by  no  means  certain, 
for  navigators  accustomed  to  see  on  the  surface  of  the  water  the  shadow 
of  clouds,  which  sometime*  has  the  appearance  of  shoals,  are  often 
lulled  into  a  fatal  security.  No  motive  then  ought  to  induce  you  to 
approach  this  part  of  the  bank,  and  you  must  keep  at  a  good  distance. 

If  after  having  been  turning  to  windward  several  days  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, yon  have  not  seen  the  land,  the  safest  way  is  never  to  cress 
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the  latitude  of  21°  in  the  night,  but  to  wait  for  daylight  ;  then  should 
you  perceive  any  change  in  the  water,  which  indicates  white  ground- 
without  seeing  neither  land  nor  breakers,  you  may  be  sure  you  are  on 
the  west  side  j  tan  you  may  steer  N\  W.  and  N.  \V.  }  \V.  to  fetch  th*- 
Little  Cayco,  and  go  through  the  passage  to  leeward  of  these  islands. 
Should  you  see  the  Southern  islets  bearing  about  N.  or  N.  W.  you  may 
Bland  on  upon  the  white  water  in  from  7  to  12  fathoms  ;  then  make  a 
tack  or  two  to  get  to  windward,  and  go  through  the  Turks  island  passage, 
which  is  to  windward  of  the  Caycos. 

As  soon  as  you  see  the  Southern  islets  the  bank  is  no  longer  dangerous, 
and  you  may  go  on  it  as  far  as  1  or  1}  leagues  ;  S.  and  S.  W.  ot  these 
islands  you  will  not  have  less  than  7  fathoms,  and  generally  from  9  to  11. 

From  the  westernmost  of  the  southern  islet,  which  is  a  league  within 
the  bank  to  the  easternmost,  the  bank  runs  first  south  3  leagues,  then  east 
7,  afterwards  north  2  leagues,  and  then  rounds  in,  to  join  a  large  island  to 
the  northwestward,  3  leagues.  I 

The  channel  between  the  Caycos  and  Turks  islands  is  6  leagues  aero-- 
in  the  narrowest  part  ;  it  is  a  good  passage,  and  without  any  danger  ;  you 
may  come  within  half  a  league  of  the  Caycos,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
islets  without  fear.  Through  this  passage  you  may  turn  with  greatsafety, 
and  not  feel  the  current  if  you  do  not  come  within  1 1  league  of  the  shore. 

You  will  find  an  anchorage  on  the  white  shoals,  near  the  south  point  of 
the  Great  Cayco,  which  may  shelter  ships  that  do  not  draw  more  than  1 .'» 
or  16  feet  ;  west  of  this  point  there  is  afresh  water  lagoon. 

The  best  anchorage  for  small  vessels  is  to  the  west  of  the  north  Cayco, 
near  the  small  island  of  Pines,  in  the  inlet,  which  that  island  makes  with 
IVovidence  island.  Within  the  reefs  that  border  that  part  of  the  coast, 
lies  L'Ance  a  L'Eau  (Water  cove.)  where  you  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  upon 
a  white  bottom  ;  there  is  good  water  and  it  is  the  watering  place  of  the 
Providencicrs.  You  will  discover  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  by  coasting 
along  the  reef,  from  the  rounding  in  of  the  coast,  aftej  passing  the  west 
point  of  the  three  Maries,  or  Booby  rocks.  When  you  perceive  a  great 
extent  of  white  water  within  the  reef,  you  must  send  your  boat  to  find  the 
channel,  and  moor  her  in  it,  making  use  of  your  lead  ;  and  if  you  want  to 
get  in,  be  not  afraid  of  coming  near  the  reef.  When  you  are  once  with- 
in the  reef,  you  may  let  go  your  anchor  in  3  fathoms  :  you  may  go  far- 
ther in  by  towing  or  turning  with  caution  ;  the  entrance  is  not  more  than 
half  a  league  or  two  miles  from  the  shore. 

W.  by  S.  of  Booby  rocks  point,  is  the  N.  W.  point  of  Providence  key: 
and  the  reef  terminates  at  this  point,  which  you  range  on  the  west  part 
within  I  of  a  league.  You  may  anchor  off  this  coast  in  6  or  10  fathoms, 
but  you  must  range  the  shore  pretty  close,  to  be  on  the  White  Shoals, 
bringing  a  steep  hummock,  seen  }  league  inland,  to  bear  S.  W.  then  you 
will  see  the  shoals  recede  a  little  from  the  shore,  and  afford  a  large  space 
for  the  turning  of  the  ship.  Four  miles  south  of  the  N.  W.  point  begins 
n  reef,  which  comes  from  the  coast,  running  S.  W.  J  W.  2|  leagues  ;  this 
reef  is  terminated  by  a  small  sandy  islet,  almost  under  water,  bearing 
S.  W.  from  the  New  point  of  Providence  key,  distant  3  leagues. 

From  this  sandy  islet  the  reef  runs  into  the  eastward,  and  afterward 
trenches  out  to  join  the  north  part,  or  the  Little  Cayco,  which  is  surround 
ed  with  white  shoals. 

S.  W.  4  S.  by  compass  will  barely  carry  a  vessel  clear  of  the  reefs  off 
the  N.  N.  W.  point  of  the  Caycos  from  the  N.  W.  point,  that  is,  if  she  hns- 
passcd  pretty  close  round  the  N.  W.  point  which  is  Mlernblv  bold,  to 
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where  it  bears  S.  S.  E.  as  you  are  then  past  the  reefs  which  extend  off  it 
to  the  northward  and  eastward,  say  about  E.  N.  E.  3  or  4  miles.  When 
rounding  the  point  (N.  VV.)  you  may,  from  the  mast-head,  see  three  dis- 
tinct reefs  inside  the  point,  one  end  of  each  joining  the  shore,  and  the 
other  end  stretching  in  a  hooked  form  into  the  bay,  (watering  bay)  like 
barbs  on  a  fish-hook.  A  vessel  pretty  much  embayed  at  night  in  this  bay 
can  have  little  chance  of  escape  if  she  attempts  working  out  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  it,  as  there  is  deep  water  close  to  the  reefs.  In  day-light  the 
reefs  may  be  seen  from  the  mast-head.  I  am  satisfied  the  depth  of  this 
bay  (N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.)  cannot  be  less  than  4  J  or  5  leagues,  and  its 
width  E.  and  W.  full  7  leagues.  After  you  round  the  N.  W.  point  when 
bound  to  the  southward  (by  many  Charts)  S.  S.  W.  ought  to  carry  you 
clear  of  the  reefe  off  the  N.  N.  W.  point  but  as  I  hare  before -mentioned, 
S.  W.  |  S.  will  barely  clear  you. 

N.  B.  The  reefs  to  the  eastward  of  the  N.  W.  point  from  their  peculiar 
shape,  seem  more  dangerous  than  any  others  I  ever  saw,  and  the  shoal 
and  reefs  between  the  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  points  appear  als* formidable. 

There  is  deep  and  blue  water  within  a  cables*  length  of  the  reefs,  and 
the  water  inside  the  reefs  appears  also  dark  coloured  and  deep. 

The  Little  Caycos  bears  S.  S.  from  the  N.  W.  point  of  Providence 
key,  which  is  of  a  middling  height,  and  of  a  white  colour.  You  may  range 
along  the  N.  W.  part,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  white  grounds  ;  the  west 
part  is  very  bold  to  the  south  point,  where  yoti  may  anchor  in  from  5  X* 
7  fathoms,  on  the  white  bottom. 


Mouchoir  Quanre,  or  the  Square  Handkerchief. 

This  shoal  is  very  dangerous,  and  has  much  more  extent  than  the  chart? 
generally  give  it.  It  bears  S.  E.  |  E.  true  north  of  Sand  key,  one  of  the 
Turk's  islands,  distance  7  leagues.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  white  ground 
to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  the  Square  Handkerchief,  as  far  as  the  8.  W.  you  n  il) 
have  from  11  to  14  fathoms.  On  the  N.  W.  edge  there  is  a  key,  on  which 
you  find  but  8  or  10  feet.  From  this  shoal  the  bottom  runs  E.  by  N.  7 
leagues  to  a  rocky  spot,  where  the  water  breaks  with  great  violence.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  all  this  interval  is  full  of  sunken  keys,  which 
renders  its  approach  very  dangerous  ;  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  parts  the 
grounds  give  warning,  and  you  will  find  from  10  to  15  fathoms ;  however, 
the  best  way  is  to  bear  up,  and  pass  to  leeward,  unless  being  on  the  east 
ern  edge,  you  perceive  the  end  of  the  white  grounds,  and  can  weather 
them  the  next  tack. 

A  ship  entered,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1785,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  white  grounds  of  the  Square  Handkerchief,  on  the  S.  W.  edge,  and 
found  from  1 1  to  14  fathoms  smooth  coral  bottom.  Stood  to  the  N.  N.  E. 
at  50  minutes  after  7  ;  sounded  in  14  fathoms,  saw  ahead,  and  a  little  to 
windward,  a  bottom  which  appeared  nearer  the  surface  ;  she  then  bore 
up,  but  too  late,  for  she  was  stranded  on  a  key,  in  9  feet  water.  Th» 
may  show  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  run  on  these  grounds.  Close  to 
the  N.  W.  edge  of  this  key,  she  could  not  get  bottom  in  40  fathoms.  Thi* 
key  lies  as  follows,  viz. 

N.  E.  Point,  lat.  21^  20'  N.  long.  70°  fSt  VT. 
9.  E.  do.  —  30  56  —  —  70  2$  — 
S.  W.    do.      -  20  53   70  56  — 
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Crooked  Island  Passage, 

Is  the  longest,  but  it  is  far  the  most  convenient  for  ships  coming  out  of 
the  Bay  of  Gonaheeves,  or  from  the  southern  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
for  those  which  are  bound  to  New-England.  You  commonly  take  your 
departure  from  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  and  being  2  leagues  from  the  Cape,  in 
the  offing,  you  must  steer  N.  by  W.  23  leagues,  to  make  the  S.  W.  point 
of  Great  Heneaga;  then  sailing  N.  by  W.  25  leagues,  it  will  bring  you 
two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  point.  There  is  a  regular  tide  in  this 
passage,  the  tide  of  flood  setting  to  the  eastward,  between  the  islands  and 
the  ebb  to  the  westward.  The  flood  runs  to  the  eastward  on  full  and 
change  days  until  8  o'clock,  and  the  run  of  the  tide     miles  per  hour. 


Directions  for  anchoring  in  the  Crooked  Island  Passage. 

In  case  of  meeting  with  the  wind  from  the  northward  or  as  far  as  west, 
(which  frequently  happens  in  winter)  provided  the  vessel  does  not  draw 
more  than  10  feet,  but  in  case  of  a  heavier  draught  she  may  be  perfectly 
sheltered  from  the  W.  N.  W.  wind,  by  anchoring  under  the  point  of  For- 
tune Island,  giving  that  a  birth  of  lj  cable's  length,  and  anchor  with  the 
point  bearing  about  W.  by  N.  if  12  or  14  feet  draught  of  water,  if  only  10 
feet,  you  may  run  in  farther,  and  bring  a  long  bushy  key  to  bear  S.  £.  and 
a  cotton  mill  on  the  island  N.  W. ;  the  bottom  is  perfectly  clear  and  pret- 
ty good  holding  ground.  I  have  (says  an  experienced  commander)  an- 
chored there  frequently,  when  I  have  been  obliged  by  northerly  winds  to 
slip  my  cable  from  the  salt-pans  to  the  northward  of  the  island. 

Great  Heneaga,  (before  described)  like  all  the  islands  which  bound  the 
passages,  is  very  low,  with  small  hummocks,  which  at  a  distance  appear 
like  detached  islets.  You  will  in  clear  weather,  see  it  at  the  distance  of 
6  or  6  leagues,  but  you  need  not  fear  coming  within  half  a  league  on  the 
west  side.  There  is  a  tine  bay,  which  is  left  on  your  starboard  side,  go- 
ing through  the  Passage  •,  there  you  anchor  on  the  white  bottom,  choos- 
ing your  ground  by  your  eye,  as  in  many  parts  of  these  white  bottoms, 
you  meet  with  stones,  which  sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sand.  You  may  get  fresh  water  with  little  trouble, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  several  ships. 

When  you  are  opposite  the  west  point  of  Great  Heneaga,  two  leagues 
off,  you  must  steer  N.  N.  W.  2  or  3°  W.  for  25  leagues,  when  you  will 
make  L' I  slot  au  Chateau,  (Castle  Island,)  which  you  may  approach  with- 
in 2  miles,  or  nearer  without  fear.  If  you  should  depart  from  Heneaga, 
in  the  evening,  it  would  be  belter  to  steer  N.  W.  J  N.  for  17  leagues,  to 
avoid  theHogsties  ;  then  to  haul  up,  and  make  a  good  N.  by  W.  course  ; 
when  having  run  8  leagues,  ypu  would  be  one  league  to  the  westward  of 
Castle  island. 

The  Hogsties  are  two  small  sandy  islets,  very  low,  and  encompassed  on 
the  east  side  with  a  white  shoal,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  reef  extend* 
ing  li  league.  The  west  side  of  them  is  clear  of  dangers,  and  you  might 
anchor  off  it  in  7  and  5  fathoms,  sand,  having  one  of  the  islets  bearing  N. 
N.  E.  and  the  other  E.  They  bear  N.  by  W.  true  north,  13  league*  from 
the  west  point  of  Heneaga. 
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West  of  Castle  island,  3-}  leagues  distance,  lies  the  Mira-por  vos  :  it  i? 
a  shoal  not  unlike  the  Hogsties  ;  on  the  west  side,  which  is  clear,  is  an  in- 
different anchorage  :  the  east  side  is  bold,  and  on  the  south-east  side,  at  a 
mile  distance,  you  will  have  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  coral  and  rocky 
ground.  As  this  shoal  is  to  leeward,  you  do  not  often  see  it  in  ranging 
along  Castle  island  ;  however,  if  it  was  necessary  to  turn,  you  might  ap~ 
proach  it  within  half  a  league  ;  all  the  dangerous  parts  break,  and  the 
white  ground  will  give  you  notice  of  it  in  good  time.  You  may  if  you 
choose,  pass  to  leeward  of  the  shoal ;  its  extent  east  and  west  is  about  2 
miles,  and  north  and  south  about  2  leagues. 

When  you  are  east  and  west  of  Castle  island,  you  must  steer  N.  or  N. 
by  W.  7£  leagues,  to  make  the  west  end  of  Fortune  island,  within  a  league 
of  which  you  come  in  with  this  course  and  distance  ;  you  will  continue  in 
the  same  direction  to  make  the  western  extreme  of  Crooked  Uland,  off 
which  is  a  small  island,  called  Passage  islet  (Bird  key  ;)  having  run  G 
leagues,  you  will  be  I£  league  west  of  this  islet,  so  that  the  direct  course 
from  Castle  island  to  the  end  of  the  passage  is  N.  5°  W.  14  leagues. 

When  you  arc  come  to  this  place,  you  suppose  yourself  out  of  the  pas- 
sage ;  nevertheless,  should  the  wind  happen  to  be  to  the  N.  £.  orE.  N.  K. 
you  have  to  fear  Watland's  island,  which  bears  from  Bird  island  N.  4°  W. 
true  north,  23  leagues  ;  therefore  to  avoid  it,  you  ought,  in  leaving  the 
Passage,  to  keep  as  much  to  the  eastward  as  the  wind  will  permit ;  should 
the  wind  be  at  S.  E.  and  you  steer  at  N.  E.  you  would  make  Samana 
island  (Atwopd's  key,)  so  that  keeping  the  wind  when  you  are  out,  you 
must  observe  not  to  steer  higher  to  the  eastward  than  N.  E.  nor  more  to 
leeward  than  N.  by  E.  5°  N. 

Watland's  island  is  low,  and  covered  with  a  reef  on  the  E.  and  S.  sides. 
The  S.  E.  point  has  a  shoal  without  a  reef,  near  half  a  league  out ;  the  W. 
side  is  safe  and  offers  an  anchorage  on  the  white  grounds,  but  always  very 
close  in,  and  not  more  than  half  a  cable's  length  off.  The  N.  W.  part  is 
covered  by  2  or  3  white  islets,  encompassed  with  white  shoals  and  reefs, 
which  extend  to  the  W.  half  a  league  and  on  the  other  side  till  they  join 
the  N.  E.  point.  On  the  reef  from  the  S.  E.  of  this  island,  the  British  fri- 
gate Southampton  and  U.  S.  brig  Vixen  were  lost,  in  1814.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  reefs  of  the  Bahamas,  extending  about  7  miles,  having 
several  rocks  or  heads  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  colour  of  Ihe 
water  before  you  are  close  to  them,  and  which  have  5,  4,  7,  9  and  10  fa- 
thoms water  between  them,  and  a  current  setting  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  into 
Exuma  sound. 

The  islands  of  Acklin,  of  Fortune,  and  Crooked,  are  united  together  by 
a  white  ground,  which  surrounds  them  entirely.  This  ground  does  not 
extend  in  the  W.  side  more  than  half  a  league,  and  forms  in  the  bay  W.  of 
Acklin,  an  anchorage  where  the  water  is  very  smooth. 

Fortune  island  does  not  offer  any  anchorage,  and  its  N.  W.  side  is  co- 
vered by  a  reef,  on  which  are  some  rocks  under  water,  outside  the  white 
ground,  which  renders  it  very  dangerous  to  approach. 

Crooked  island  has  an  anchorage  tolerably  good,  near  the  Bird  key,  o» 
the  W.  side.  Thi3  island,  with  Fortune  island,  forms  a  deep  bay,  4 
leagues  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  anchorage,  near  Five  islets, 
which  are  at  the  extremity  of  a  low  point,  belonging  to  Crooked  island, 
and  join  the  N.  E.  end  of  Fortune  island  ;  you  let  go  your  anchor  in  from 
10  to  3  fethoms,  W.  N.  W.  of  these  islands,  and  nearer  Crooked  than  For- 
tune island  ;  the  bottom  is  tolerably  good.  East  of  the  low  point  of  Cro^k- 
'land     u  watering  place. 
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These  islands  are  bordered  by  a  reef  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides ;  they  are 
low  with  some  hillocks,  and  a  few  trees  and  shrubs,  which  at  a  distance 
appear  like  groves  and  plantations.  Their  prospect  is  very  agreeable  at 
3  or  4  leagues  distance,  but  when  you  come  near,  you  see  nothing  but 
prickly  or  creeping  plants,  to  which  this  rocky  and  corally  ground  can 
scarcely  afford  nourishment.  However,  Crooked  island  is  less  barren 
than  the  rest,  and  produces  a  few  shrubs. 

The  £.  point  of  Crooked  island  has  a  reef  which  stretches  out  half  a 
league  to  the  eastward ;  and  the  point  of  Acklin  Island,  which  is  only 
about  2  miles  from  the  other  point,  has  likewise  a  reef  running  the  same 
length  to  the  N.  E.— observe  that  all  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island  is  bold  and 
iron  bound.  . 

The  island  of  Samana,  or  Atwood's  key,  is  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  ve- 
ry narrow,  from  S.  to  N. ;  the  E.  point  hes  much  more  to  the  northward 
than  the  W.  point ;  it  is  entirely  surrounded  with  a  white  shoal,  border- 
ed by  a  reef;  off  the  W.  point  the  reef  runs  out  one  league,  and  under  this 
point,  in  the  extent  of  another  league  along  the  shore,  there  is  no  reef; 
here  vessels  might  anchor  in  the  white  ground  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  but  very 
close  to  the  shore  ;  off  the  edge  of  the  white  ground  no  soundings  are  to 
be  had.  To  the  E.  true  N.  of  the  island,  are  two  small  islets  1£  league 
from  the  shore,  and  surrounded  with  reefs  and  white  shoals.  The  island 
is  low,  and  offers  the  same  appearance  as  the  others  do  in  this  passage. 

You  have  no  occasion  to  fear  the  currents  in  this  Passage,  if  you  have 
a  fresh  breeze,  they  being  then  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  in  calms  and 
light  winds,  they  may  set  you  to  the  westward,  but  slowly  and  so  feebly, 
that  in  a  passage  so  short  you  ought  not  to  mind  them,  especially  as  you 
generally  make  it  with  a  large  wind.  Nevertheless,  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  calms  or  light  westerly  winds  are  common, 
yon  experience  currents  setting  to  the  W.  strong  enough  to  alter  your 
course.  This  effect,  which  is  only  felt  in  this  Passage,  is  occasioned  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  extensive  shoals  forming  the  Channel  of  Bahama  and 
those  of  Providence  island.  In  this  season  it  will  be  proper,  if  you  have 
not  wind  sufficient  to  make  you  go  more  than  two  knots  an  hour,  to  allow 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour  for  the  current  setting  to  the  westward  ;  if  you 
$o  three  knots  and  upwards,  this  allowance  will  be  unnecessary. 


Description  of  the  Islands  of 'Bonair  and  Curassoa. 

if  you  come  from  the  main,  and  are  bound  to  Curassoa,  I  would  advise 
sou  to  endeavour  to  make  the  island  of  Bonair,  and  then  run  down  to  Cu- 
rassoa ;  but  be  sure  not  to  come  within  4  or  5  miles  of  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  by  reason  of  the  rocks  and  foul  ground,  unlets  you  are  acquaint- 
ed. There  is  a  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  which  lies  within  a 
small  islet,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  strangers.  Bonair  has  a  governor  ; 
some  few  people  from  Curassoa  live  there,  and  a  great  many  Indians ; 
there  are  likewise  several  warehouses,  where  the  Curassoa  sloops  load 
the  cocoa,  hides,  tobacco,  &c.  that  are  fetched  from  the  main  ;  these  goods 
are  lodged  here  until  they  have  a  good  market  for  them  at  Curassoa.  The 
island  of  Bonair  yields  nothing  but  wood  and  salt,  and  has  no  fresh  water  ; 
the  west  part  is  pretty  high,  and  very  rugged  uneven  land.  From  the 
west  end  of  it  you  may  see  the  island  of  Curassoa,  in  fair  weather,  which 
bears  W.  S.  W.  distant  15  leagues.' 
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When  bound  to  Curassoa  you  are  to  run  down  so  as  to  come  along  the 
south  side  of  it ;  if  in  the  night,  come  not  nearer  the  island  than  3  leagues, 
on  account  of  Little  Curassoa  ;  it  is  a  low  sandy  island,  very  little  above 
water,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  nothing  but  prickly  bushes  on 
it,  so  that  you  cannot  possibly  see  it  in  the  night ;  it  lies  S.  E.  from  the 
east  point  of  Curassoa,  distant  2  leagues,  and  is  steep  too  on  every  side. 

Curassoa  is  a  low  island  ;  the  east  side  having  no  high  land,  except  a 
mountain  in  the  N.  E.  part,  and  another  of  great  height,  which  makes  like 
a  table  land  in  the  S.  E.  part ;  on  the  west  side  there  are  some  high  hills  ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  island  is  lower  than  Barbadoes.  The  table  land  on 
the  S.  E.  part  bears  W.  N.  W.  from  Little- Curassoa  distant  7  or  8  miles. 
You  must  give  the  east  point  of  Curassoa  a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  and  then 
you  may  keep  as  nigh  the  island  as  you  please,  for  it  is  steep  too  all  along 
the  south  side. 

The  haven  or  harbour,  called  also  Amsterdam,  or  St  Ann,  is  on  the  S. 
W.  part  of  the  island  ;  there  is  a  white  buoy  on  a  ledge  that  lies  on  the 
starboard,  or  south  side  of  the  harbour's  mouth  ;  that  buoy  you  must  leave 
on  your  starboard  hand  in  going  in,  aod  haul  close  round  it  into  the  har- 
bour, whose  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  steep  too  on  both  sides.  You 
must  not  let  go  an  anchor  in  going  in,  but  you  are  to  have  a  hawser  in 
your  boat,  ready  to  run  to  the  south  shore,  or  to  some  of  the  ships  ;  for 
although  the  harbour's  entrance  is  not  broader  than  the  length  of  a  70  gun 
ship,  yet  there  are  60  fathoms  water ;  but  if  the  wind  is  large  it  is  better 
to  run  up  above  the  town,  and  above  the  shipping,  then  you  may  let  go 
your  anchor  ;  it  is  there  something  broader,  and  clear  of  craft. 

The  town  lies  on  the  south  side,  and  is  called  Amsterdam  ;  but  there  are 
a  great  many  buildings  on  the  north  side,  as  well  as  all  over  the  island, 
which  is  populous.  This  is  a  very  good  barl»our  to  heave  down  in,  as 
there  is  neither  sea  nor  swell.  All  manner  of  provisions  are  prodigiously 
scarce  and  dear  here  ;  for  the  island  itself  produces  very  little  of  any 
kind  of  necessaries.  On  the  N.  W.  and  N.  sides,  the  island  is  foul  a  lit- 
tle way  off,  so  that  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  south  side,  for  this  is  all  bold  and 
clear.  There  is  a  fine  cove  about  5  or  6  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
harbour,  called  by  the  Dutch,  Spanish  cove,  but  in  the  Charts  St.  Bar- 
ber, and  a  large  fort  stands  at  the  entrance  of  it. 

The  N.  end  of  Curassoa  lies  in  12°  24'  N.  lat  and  long.  00°  13'  W. 
and  the  west  end  of  Booair  in  lat.  12°  21'  north.  If  you  are  bound  to 
windward,  I  would  advise  you  to  beat  up  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and 
work  up  under  the  west  end  of  Bonair  before  you  reach  over,  for  you 
have  at  most  times  a  counter  current,  which  runs  to  windward,  and  the 
west  end  of  Bonair  is  clear  and  bold  too  ;  there  is  a  small  sandy  bay  on 
the  W.  N.  W.  part  of  the  island,  where  you  may  anchor  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  shore  ;  but  don't  come  within  two  leagues  of  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  for  there  low  sandy  keys  lie  a  long  way  off,  as  well  as  some 
rocky  reefs. 

Tonnage  Duty  in  Curassoa. 

Foreign  vessels,  four  rials  per  ton  every  voyage  ■ 
Island  vessels,  four  rials  per  too  per  annum. 
Dutch  vessels  from  Holland,  fret. 
Pilotage  oo.foreign  ver?c]*,  doub'c. 
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Directions  for  vessels  bound  to  Trinidad,  Currents,  fr<\ 

In  the  rainy  season,  that  commences  commonly  in  the  end  of  June,  or 
beginning  of  July,  a  strong  current  sets  out  of  the  Bocca's  del  Drago,  or 
Dragon's  mouths,  occasioned  by  the  rivers  and  branches  of  the  river 
Oronoco,  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Faria.  This,  with  a 
strong  lee  current,  and  southerly  wind  that  generally  prevails  the  same 
season,  occasions  many  vessels  to  fall  very  unexpectedly  to  leeward,  an 
accident  irretrievable  by  the  fastest  sailing  vessel,  particularly  in  light 
winds.  It  is  therefore  ad  vis  cable  for  vessels  bound  in  that  season  to  Tri- 
nidad, from  the  United  States,  to  go  to  windward  of  Barbadoes,  and  make 
Trinidad.  From  thence  steer  S.  S.  W.  or  as  high  as  the  wind  will  per- 
mit, to  get  hold  of  the  land  of  Trinidad,  distant  6  or  7  leagues.  The 
course  along  the  north  shore  of  Trinidad  is  W.  S.  W.  15  leagues  from  the 
point  ofGallera,  orN.  E.  point  of  the  island  to  the  Bocca's. 

If  you  have  a  moderate  breeze  you  may  enter  the  second  Bocca's 
(being  the  safest,  except  the  Grand  Bocca's  farther  to  the  leeward) 
keeping  the  lee  or  westward  shore  on  board,  by  which  means  you  will 
carry  in  the  breeze,  and  leave  an  eddy  current  when  the  stream  is  fun- 
ning out  in  the  middle  and  on  the  eastward.  If  the  wind  is  light,  and  the 
tide  on  ebb,  we  would  advise  the  Great  Bocca's,  or  Dragon's  mouth, 
where  yon  may  come  to,  in  good  holding  ground,  with  a  light  kedge,  till 
the  breeze  or  current  favours. 

When  you  are  within  the  Boccas  and  Gulf  of  Paria,  a  short  distance,  you 
will  open  St.  David's  tower,  above  the  town  of  Port  of  Spain  clear  of  the 
south  part  of  Gaspar  Grande,  about  E.  by  N.  distant  4  or  5  leagues.  St. 
David's  tower,  or  citadel,  is  of  white  stone,  a  conspicuous  mark,  in  the 
interior  of  the  fortifications,  built  by  governor  Picton,  on  Abercrombie 
heights.  In  sailing  up,  you  will  see  the  forts  on  Gaspar  Grande  and  Point 
de  Guard,  for  protection  of  the  Carrenage  and  Chagaramus  ;  and  farther 
up,  the  shipping  off  the  town. 

From  the  Boccas  del  Drago,  or  Great  Dragon's  mouth,  to  Cape  Three 
Points,  the  land  is  high  and  hilly,  and  the  coast  remarkably  clean ;  so  that 
a  ship  may  run  along  it,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  At  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  the  depths  are  from  $0  to  40  fathoms,  muddy  sand. 

Upon  all  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  eastward  of  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo, 
the  Spanish  officers  say,  that  there  is  little  other  than  the  regular  breeze* 
or  trade-wind.  Nothing  to  fear  on  it  either  from  hurricanes  or  hard 
norths  ;  the  first  being  absolutely  unknown  ;  and  the  second,  if  they  do 
at  any  time  occur,  never  exceed  the  strength  of  the  ordina  y  breeze.  In 
the  rainy  season*  which  is  from  May  to  November,  souther' y  winds  some- 
times occur,  and  are  very  strong  :  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  only 
squalls  of  short  duration,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  do  much  harm,  as 
they  blow  off"  shore.  With  all  this  we  may  look  upon  the  coast  as  one 
continued  port,  for  the  climate  renders  it  equal  to  that ;  and  no  more  is 
necessary  to  keep  clear  from  the  dangers  than  to  consult  the  description 
of  the  coast,  for  the  loss  of  a  vessel  upon  it  is  very  rarely  the  effect  of 
storm. 

From  the  island  Trinidad,  lyhere  the  caeterly  tariation  i?  about  4°,  that  variation  is 
inund  to  increase  to  the  eastward.  Hy  observations  in  1C1»>,  at  Cape  Vel»,  and  tbenre 
to  Chagre,  irom  6°  to  6£°  E. ;  in  the  May  of  Honduras.  t°  V  '  at  \cn  *"V. ?.  ahrrnt  °^ 
E.  5  and  at  Tampico,  Kast. 
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Cape  Codera  and  Ports  of  Venezuela. 

The  principal  establishments  fur  commerce  on  this  coast,  and  towards 
which  vessels  from  Europe,  i^  general,  direct  their  course,  are  Cumana, 
Barcelona,  La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello — Maracaybo,  Santa  Martha,  and 
Carthagena—  Pampatar  in  the  island  Margarita,  and  St.Anna  in  Curazoa.  It 
is  a  general  rule  on  the  coast,  to  make  the  land  to  windward  of  the  port  of 
destination,  in  order  to  prevent  falling  too  far  to  leeward.  Having  once 
entered  the  sea  of  Colon,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  laud  about  Cape 
Three  Points,  or  Cape  Malapasqua,  if  bound  to  Cumana  or  Barcelona  ; 
and  those  bound  to  La  Guayra  will  make  Cape  Cpdera,  &c. 

There  is  excellent  anchorage  in  Chuspa  bay,  at  11  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward or  windward,  of  La  Guayra,  and  the  coast  thence  is  generally  clear, 
so  that  a  ship  may  anchor  on  any  part  of  it,  at  half  a  mile  from  shore,  oi 
even  at  the  distance  of  a  musket  shot  The  anchorage  is  exposed,  af- 
fording no  shelter  from  northerly  winds. 


The  Island  of  Barbadoes. 

The  south  point  of  Barbadoes  lies  in  13?  01'  N.  lat.  the  middle  in  13* 
11'  and  the  north  end,  called  High  point,  13°  22'.  The  east  side  of  the 
island  is  reckoned  59°  24'  W.  long.  In  the  latitude  of  Barbadoes,  about 
70  or  80  leagues  to  the  eastward,  you  will  find  the  water  discoloured  and 
prodigiously  thick,  as  if  there  were  soundings,  but  there  are  none,  and 
you  may  depend  on  being  at  the  distance  aforesaid  of  that  island.  En- 
deavour to  keep  in  lat.  12°  50',  or  betwixt  that  and  13°  which  will  make 
yon  sure  of  the  island  :  observe  also  there  is  near  half  a  point  east  vari- 
ation. 

The  island  of  Barbadoes,  which  lies  out  of  the  line,  and  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  Carribee  islands,  is  of  a  moderate  height  and  pretty  level,  gave 
a  few  hills  here  and  there,  of  an  easy  ascent ;  though  originally  quite 
overspread  with  wood,  there  is  little  now  remaining,  being  mostly  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  sugar  and  other  plantations.  The  island  may  be 
seen  in  clear  weather,  10  or  1 1  leagues  off,  and  at  other  times  only  8  or  9 
leagues.  The  east  end  is  much  lower  than  the  other  parts  ;  but  when 
coming  from  the  eastward,  and  the  north  end  of  the  island  is  bearing  W. 
by  N.  and  W.  N.  W.  about  5  leagues  from  you,  and  the  S.  W.  point  bears 
W.  S.  W.  then  the  easternmost  point  of  Barbadoes  appears  to  be  the 
highest  land  ;  from  this  east  point  to  the  southward,  the  land  is  even  and 
declines  towards  the  sea,  but  between  the  east  and  the  north  points  it 
is  uneven,  rugged,  and  broken. 

Always  endeavour  to  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  along  which 
you  may  run  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  till  you  come  to  Needham'a 
poiat,  giving  that  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  birth,  and  haul  in  for  Carlisle 
bay  ;  run  into  the  bay  till  you  bring  Charles  fort  (on  Needbam's  point) 
to  vbear  S.  E.  by  E.  and  the  Steeple  N.  N.  E.  J  E.  you  will  have  14  fa- 
thoms water. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  (where  there  are  very  commodious  wharves 
for  the  shipping  and  landing  of  goods,)  stands  Bridgetown,  the  principal 
town  of  Barbadoes. 
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The  S.  E.  part  of  the  island,  from  South  point  to  Kitridge's  point,  is 
surrounded  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  are  called  by  some  Cobbler's  rocks 
from  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  them  ;  they  extend  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  in  with  them  in  the 
night.  At  South  point,  (called  sometimes  Oistin's  point)  about  6  miles  to 
windward  of  Needham's  point,  where  the  rocks  end,  is  a  flat  spit,  which 
must  have  a  birth  as  it  runs  off  W.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  E.  above  one  mile  ; 
in  the  day  time  you  may  see  how  far  it  stretches  by  the  white  water  ; 
when  you  are  over  that  spit,  haul  up  N.  E.  if  you  can,  and  at  the  head  of 
{he  bay  you  will  see  a  mill  close  by  the  water  side  ;  bring  that  mill  either 
E.  by  N.  or  E.  N.  E.  and  anchor  in  7,  8,  9,  or  10  fathoms  water ;  you 
will  have  tolerable  good  ground,  but  the  bay  is  all  over  rocky,  and  this 
spot  is  the  clearest  part. 

If  you  come  into  the  leeward  of  the  island,  there  arc  some  few  rocks, 
which  lie  N.  N.  W.  of  Carlisle  bay,  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off, 
called  Pelican  shoals,  and  some  half  a  mile  from  shore,  called  the  Half 
Acre  shoal.  Just  above  the  north  point  of  Carlisle  bay,  about  9  miles  to 
the  north  of  that  point,  on  the  west  coast,  is  Speight's  town,  a  small  place, 
before  which  vessels  ride  occasionally. 

Like  the  other  islands,  this  is  subject  to  tornadoes  and  hurricanes,  in 
the  summer  months,  which  are  very  terrible  and  dangerous  to  the  ship- 
ping ;  for  they  have  no  harbours  to  shelter  themselves  in,  but  only  bays 
where  they  lie  at  anchor  ;  and  in  the  principal  one  (Carlisle  bay)  there 
in  no  good  anchoring  ground,  it  being  foul  and  apt  to  cut  the  cables. 


The  Island  of  Tobago. 

From  Barbadoes  to  the  north  point  of  Tobngo,  the  distance  is  36  leagues; 
the  course  by  compass  is  S.  35  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  about  5 
leagues  to  windward  of  the  island.  It  is  common  with  most  pilots  to  steer 
S.  |  E.  but  with  that  course  they  are  exposed,  when  in  the  latitude  of 
Tobago,  to  be  at  least  ten  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  it.  As  the  land  is 
pretty  high,  it  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues,  or  more,  in 
clear  weather,  and  you  must  always  endeavour  to  get  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island ;  that  side  is  bold  and  clear,  till  you  get  down  about  9  miles 
from  St.  Giles'  rocks,  where  there  are  several  rocks  above  water,  called 
The  Sisters.  They  lie  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  are  bold  too. 
When  abreast  of  these  rocks  you  may  see  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
which  is  low  and  sandy,  and  to  the  westward  of  them  you  may  heave  as 
near  the  shore  as  you  please. 

Tobago,  like  Barbadoes,  lies  out  of  the  line,  aud  to  the  windward  of  the 
Carribee  islands.  The  latitude  of  the  N.  E.  end  is  11°  29'  N.  the  longi- 
tude is  60°  1 7'  W.  It  is  not  exposed  to  those  dreadful  hurricanes  which 
are  so  destructive  in  the  other  islands. 

If  you  make  Tobago  towards  the  evening,  and  are  afraid  of  running  in 
with  it,  you  must  not  by  any  means  lay  to,  but  stand  to  the  southward, 
under  an  easy  sail  ;  otherwise  the  current,  which  always  sets  to  the 
N.  W.  or  N.  E.  will  probably  occasion  your  losing  sight  of  the  island  ;  and 
if  it  should  set  to  the  N.  W.  would  perhaps  carry  you  10  far  to  leeward, 
that  you  conld  not  be  able  to  fetch  it  again. 

Though  Tobago  does  not  possess  any  harbours,  properly  so  called,  i* 
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has  several  good  bays,  which  considering  that  from  their  southern  lati- 
tude, they  are  never  exposed  to  daugerous  gales  of  winds,  are  equally 
convenient  and  secure  to  shipping. 

In  going  to  any  of  the  bays  to  the  leeward  of  the  island,  you  may  run  as 
near  to  St.  Giles'  rocks,  (on  the  north  point,)  as  yon  choose,  and,  if  going 
into  Man  of  War  bay,  may  borrow  as  near  the  north  point  of  that  bay  as 
you  please.  Vessels  sailing  from  the  eastward  for  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  must  keep  well  to  the  southward,  otherwise  the  current  round  Lit- 
tle Tobago,  (which  runs  always  to  the  N.  W.)  will  sweep  them  all  away 
to  the  northward.  To  the  S.  W.  there  is  nothing  to  fear  till  you  come  to 
Courland  bay,  but  what  shows  itself,  except  Chesterfield  rock.  This  is 
a  sunken  rock,  with  9  feet  upon  it,  at  low  water.  It  lies  above  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  near  the  east  point  of  Minister  bay. 

The  currents  near  Tobago  are  very  strong  and  uncertain,  especially 
between  that  island  and  Trinidad.  The  north-east  trade  wind  blows  all 
the  year  round.  At  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  the  sea  rises  four  feet 
perpendicular. 


Description  of  the  several  Bays  of  Tobago. 

MAN  OF  WAR  BAY,  on  the  north  side,  lies  about  3  miles  from  St. 
Giles*  rocks.  You  have  no  soundings  till  you  are  close  up  in  the  bay,  and 
then  from  40  to  10  fathoms,  except  a  small  spot  towards  the^west,  called 
the  Cardinal,  which  is  an  exceeding  good  place  for  fishing.  When  bound 
to  that  bay  you  go  to  leeward  of  St.  Giles1  rocks  :  haul  in  for  the  bluff,  or 
Korth  point,  and  you  will  see  the  bay  ;  open  the  key  as  near  the  bluff  as 
you  can,  but  take  care  the  wind  does  not  take  you  aback,  for  it  is  very 
fluttering  under  the  high  land.  Turn  into  the  bay  which  is  all  bold,  even 
to  the  rocks  ;  anchor  as  far  to  windward  as  you  can.  After  you  are  shot 
in,  you  will  see  a  little  bay  called  Pyrat's  bay  ;  get  as  nigh  that  bay  as  you 
can,  in  12,  14,  16*  or  17  fathoms,  all  clear  ground ;  if  you  cannot  turn  in, 
you  may  anchor  in  35  or  40  fathoms,  and  warp  up.  In  Py rat's  bay  is  the 
watering  place,  in  the  rainy  season.  On  the  south  shore  of  Man  of  War 
bay  you  may  anchor  in  16  or  18  fathoms  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
and  have  good  water,  at  all  times,  half  a  mile  from  the  anchorage  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  surf,  which  makes  the  watering  hazardous. 

About  6  leagues  from  Man  of  War  bay,  and  4  leagues  S.  W.  from  the 
Sisters,  lies  Guana  point,  or  the  north  point  of  Courland -bay .  If  you  ar- 
rive in  the  night,  and  do  not  care  to  push  for  the  bay,  there  is  very  good 
anchorage  te  windward  of  the  bluff,  from  6  to  20  fathoms,  regular  sound- 
ings ;  in  the  day  there  is  no  danger  but  the  Beef-barrel,  which  breaks  at 
low  water,  and  is  so  near  the  shore  that  no  prudent  seaman  will  come  nigh 
it.  You  come  to  an  anchor,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  between  Guana 
point,  and  the  rocky  point,  called  the  Hawk's  bill,  at  the  west  part  of  the 
bav.  You  may  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  but  in  9  or  10  there  is  good  fishing, 
either  with  the  seine  or  with  the  hook  and  line.  It  is  clear  ground,  only 
a  few  stumps  of  trees  close  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  If  the  wind 
hangs  to  the  southward  of  the  east,  you  will  ride  very  rough,  and  if  at  N. 
E.  you  will  roll  very  much.  In  this  bay  you  have  the  common  trade  wind 
all  day,  and  an  off-jshore  breeze  all  night. 

To  the  southward  of  Great  Courland  bay  is  Little  Courland  bay,  tlin* 
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has  very  good  anchorage  within  the  windward  point,  which  is  very  bold  ; 
there  you  may  ride  sate,  and  smoother  than  in  the  former. 

Between  Man  of  War  bay  and  Courland  bay,  are  the  buys  called  Bloody 
bay,  Paletuvier's  bay,  Englishman's  bay,  and  Castara  bay,  which  have 
safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  150  tons. 

'  At  the  south-west  end  of  Tobago,  is  Sandy  point  bay  ;  if  you  weigh  from 
Great  Courland  bay,  be  sure  of  a  breeze  to  carry  you  without  the  reef, 
tailed  Bucco,  for  if  it  is  calm,  the  current  will  set  you  down  on  this  reef, 
whose  northern  end,  which  breaks  and  dries  at  low  water,  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  shore  ;  keep  about  two  cable's  length  from  the  breakers, 
aod  it  is  perfectly  safe. 

To  enter  Sandy  point  bay,  haul  close  round  the  reef,  and  having  pass- 
ed the  point,  anchor  at  the  bottom,  in  six  fathoms. 

Between  Little  Tobago  and  the  great  island,  4  miles  from  St.  Giles' 
rocks,  is  Tyrrel's  bay  for  ships  of  150  tons. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  from  this,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
lies  King's  bay,  with  good  anchorage  any  where,  within  the  windward 
poiut  from  6  to  20  fathoms.  In  the  day  time,  the  high  land  on  this  point 
intercepts  the  trade  wind,  and  the  swell  from  the  eastward  is  apt  to  set  a 
vessel  down  to  the  leeward  point,  which  projects  farther  to  the  south- 
ward ;  therefore  the  best  time  to  sail  out  is  early  in  the  morning,  about 
day-break,  when  the  wind  blows  fresh  off  the  land  to  the  northward. 

Queen's  bay,  adjoining  to  King's  bay,  on  the  west  side,  has  very  safe  -an- 
chorage, within  about  1^  cable's  length  from  the  shore.  Give  the  island 
off  the  point  a  good  birth  to  windward,  but  if  you  can  procure  a  pilot,  it 
will  be  proptr  to  have  one. 

Halifax  bay,  about  one  league  to  leeward,  is  a  very  safe  snug  bay  for 
vessels  of  250  tons;  but  there  is  a  shoal  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  that 
makes  a  pilot  nescessary. 

Barbadoes  bay  lies  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Halifax  bay.  In  running  down  the 
south  side,  to  avoid  Great  river  shoal,  keep  the  east  end  of  Little  Tobago 
open  with  Smith's  island,  until  the  latter  bears  N.  W.  wh^n  yon  may  lufl 
up  for  the  bay,  but  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  reef  of  coral  rock* 
xvhich  runs  out  from  Granby  point,  about  a  cable's  length.  When  you 
are  within  the  reef  you  have  very  good  anchorage  in  from  12  to  7  fathoms, 
and  the  best  mark  for  it,  is  to  bring  the  Silk  Cotton  tree  on  the  beach,  in 
one  with  the  flag  staff  on  the  hill. 

Rocky  bay  5 J  miles  W.  from  Barbadoes  bay,  is  a  safe  deep  bay,  where 
a  vessel  may  anchor  from  15  to  7  fathoms  water,  and  no  danger  in  stand- 
ing in  boldly.  In  running  down  this  bay,  care  must  be  taken  of  Chester- 
field rock,  mentioned  in  page  404. 

Heavy  laden  vessels,  not  calculated  for  beating,  we  would  advise  to  run 
down  in  lat.  1Q°  10'  N.  make  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  island,  run  down  the 
south  side,  and  enter  the  Gulf  of  Paria  by  the  Serpent's  mouth.  There 
are  no  dangers  in  running  down  this  channel,  and  you  will  have  from  12 
to  5  fathoms  through,  keeping  the  land  of  Trinidad  nearest  on  board,  hi 
entering  the  Gulf,  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  Point  de  los  Gallo,  or 
Cock's  point,  to  avoid  the  Soldier  Keys.  When  in,  luff  up.  Port  of 
Spain  town  lies  N.  E.  distant  12  leagues.  In  running  for  the  S.  E.  point 
and  south  side,  you  will  have  soundings  before  you  make  the  land. — 
Should  night  come  on  you  may  anchor  in  the  channel. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  high 
mountains,  running  the  whole  length  from  E.  to  W.  the  other  parts  are 
moderately  low,  except  on  the  south  side,  where  there  are  several  hills 
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Remarks  on  D'Espagne  Bay,  or  Spanish  Bay,  Gulf  of  Paria. 

i  Lately  given  by  a  Commander. 

P.  M.  Light  winds  and  cloudy  :  half  past  2  came  to  with  the  best  bow 
£r  in  9  fathoms,  veered  to  A  of  a  cable,  latitude  10  deg.  39  min.  N  longi- 
tude per  middle  set  (mean  3)  lunar  observations  C 1  deg.  54  min.  W.  when 
the  ship's  head  was  N.  E.  by  N.  which  was  the  w  ay  the  nearest  land  bore, 
A  long  mile  off.  The  Fortitied  Island,  forming  the  west  sjde  of  the  bay. 
bore  \V.  by  N.  J  N.  A  white  half-moon  batter}',  just  above  the  town  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  is  a  good  mark  for  this  bay,  as  it  may  be  seen 
a  long  way  off  it,  bore  E.  N.  E.  about  5  or  6  miles.  This  battery,  by 
large  ships  when  working  in,  should  never  be  brought  to  the  northwant 
of  N.  N.  E.  and  the  best  anchoring  Is  in  the  N.  W.  bight  of  the  bay,  per- 
haps, to  have  anchorage,  this  is  the  most  spacious  safe  bay  in  the  world  ; 
fof  here  is  a  superficial  space,  I  am  sure  I  speak  within  bounds,  when  I 
say  of  72  miles,  where  ships  may  anchor  ;  and,  if  ihe  wind  blows  from  any 
point  into  the  bay  so  as  to  embay  them  (which  is  a  rare  thing)  and  only 
happens  in  the  hurricane  season  ;  but  hurricanes  are  not  known  here  ;  if 
ships  drive  from  their  anchors,  which  are  in  good  holding  ground,  they  go 
on  shore  in  soft  mud,  and  pre  got  off  without  damage.  The  depth  of  wa- 
ter throughout  this  spacious  bay,  is  from  12  to  5  fathoms  in  the  last  deptH 
we  lay,  and  only  one  mile  off  shore. 


i  11 

Currents  of  tlic  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Inset  into  tliat  of  Mexico/ 

"  On  the  Columbian  c«ast  from  Trinidad  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  the  cur- 
rent sweeps  the  frontier  islands,  inclining  something  to  the  south,  accord- 
ing to  the  Straits  which  it  comes  from,  and  running  about  a  mile  and  8 
half  an  hour,  with  little  difference.  Between  the  islands  and  the  coast, 
and  particularly  in  the  proximity  of  the  latter,  it  has  been  remarked  that, 
the  current,  at  times,  runs  to  the  West,  and  at  others,  to  the  East.  From 
Cape  de  la  Vela,  the  principal  part  of  the  current  runs  W.  N.  W.  ;  and, 
as  it  spreads,  its  velocity  diminishes  :  there  is,  however,  a  branch,  which 
runs  with  the  velocity  of  about  a  mile  an  hour,  directing  itself  towards  the 
coast  about  Cartagena  :  from  this  point,  and  in  the  space  of  sea  compre- 
hended between  14  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  coast,  it  has,  however, 
been  observed,  that,  in  the  dry  season,  the  current  runs  to  the  weshvard, 
and  in  the  season  of  the  rains  to  the  eastward. 

"  On  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  no  rule  can  be 
given  for  the  alterations  of  the  current.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  at  a  good 
distance  from  land,  it  generally  sets  towards  the  N.  W. 

44  In  crossing  from  the  coast,  or  from  Cartagena,  to  the  islands,  it  has 
been  observed,  that,  from  La  Guayhi,  to  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Domingo, 
on  a  vovage  made  in  December,  a  difference  of  IOC  miles  to  the  westward 
was  found  during  the  seven  days  the  voyage  lasted."* 

*  The  Baron  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  in  describing  his  passage  from  Ctirnana,  west- 
ward, to  Guayra,  has  said,  44  The  general  motion  of  the  wntcis  between  the  uo;>;cs  to- 
ward the  west,  is  felt  strongly  on  the  roast  during  two-thirds  of  the  year  only.  In  tin* 
months  of  Scytcmber,  October,  and  November,  the  current  often  flows  towards  the  Ear'. 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  succession.    Yrsw.  Is  m\  their  u-ny  from  Guarra  :o  Po.'.o  f'\- 
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Between  the  Island  of  Jamaica  and  the  Spanish  Main,  westerly  currents 
are  most  frequent,  yet  they  do  not  always  prevail ;  for  ships  have  been 
known  to  be  driven  by  the  current  from  50  to  60  miles  to  the  eastward, 
in  four  or  five  days.  From  the  beginning  of  May  till  November,  {the 
rainy  season.)  the  sea-breeze  seldom  or  never  blows  home  to  the  main: 
and  ships  going  there  should  never  go  to  the  southward  of  the  latitude  of 
11°,  until  they  are,  at  least,  40  or  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  their  in- 
tended port;  after  which  they  may  make  a  south  course,  as  the  land-breeze, 
which  is  generally  from  the  S.  W.,  and  the  strong  easterly  current,  will 
set  you  to  the  eastward  of  your  intended  port,  if  great  care  be  not  taken. 
When  to  the  eastward,  if  light  winds  prevail,  you  must  stand  to  the  north- 
ward until  you  meet  the  sea-breeze,  which  will  be  between  the  latitudes 
of  10  and  1 1  degrees,  and  then  run  to  the  westward. 

Between  Chagre  and  Porto-Bello,  during  the  rainy  season,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  northerly  current,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour.  After  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  the  current  sets  to 
the  southward  and  westward,  and  strong  southerly  and  easterly  winds  pre- 
vail here.  From  November  until  May,  (the  dry  season,)  the  southerly 
and  westerly  are  very  light  winds,  except  in  squalls,  which  end  with  heavy 
rain.  In  sudden  squalls,  you  will  often  have  the  winds  from  all  points  of 
the  compass. 

If  at  Chagre,  at  any  time  during  the  rainy  season,  (May  till  November,) 
and  bound  to  the  eastward,  endeavour  to  get  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 
l.ind,  so  soon  as  you  can;  for  the  winds  are,  in  general,  very  light,  and  the 
current  very  strong.  The  latter  sets  from  Chagre  directly  on  the  rocks 
of  Porto-Bello,  and  thence  along  the  land  from  E.  by  N.,  E.N.E.,  E.S.E., 
and  according  as  the  land  lies:  its  general  rate  being  from  one  and  a  hall* 
to  two  and  a  half  miles  in  an  hour.  Great  care  should  be  taken  when 
near  the  land,  if  a  heavy  squall  and  rain  appear  to  be  coming  on.  During 
this  you  will  have  the  wind  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  often  so 
strong  that  all  sail  must  be  taken  in. 

In  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  little  or  no»current  will  be  found ; 
whenever  there  is  any,  it  sets  about  South,  S.  by  W.  or  S.  bv  E.,  up  the 
Gulf. 

Near  Cartagena  the  current  generally  goes  with  the  wind  ;  but  off  the 
Islands  of  Rosarito  it  sets  to  theN.W.  and  N.N.W.,from  one  to  two  miles 
an  hour. 

Between  Cartagena  and  the  Magdalena,  in  the  rainy  season,  you  cannot 
put  any  dependence  on  the  winds  or  currents  ;  but,  from  November  to 
May,  the  trade-wind  blows  home. 

I  should  recommend,  if  turning  to  windward,  with  strong  trade-winds, 
to  keep  the  shore  close-to:  whereas,  by  going  off  from  the  land,  you  will 
not  only  have  a  heavy  sea,  but  also  a  strong  N.  W.  current.  If  you  have 
light  variable  winds,  approach  no  nearer  to  the  land  than  4  or  5  leagues, 
as  you  may  be  certain  of  an  easterly  current. 

An  experienced  navigator  says, 4i  During  five  weeks  in  which  I  remain- 
ed at  Cartagena,  in  June  and  July,  1817,  the  current  in-shore  set  con- 

bello  have  been  known  to  be  unable  to  stem  the  current  that  runs  from  West  to  East,  al- 
though they  had  the  wind  astern.  The  cause  of  these  anomilies  is  net  yet  discovered. 
The  pilots  think  that  they  arc  the  eftVct  of  some  gales  of  wind  from  the  N.  W.  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Yet  these  gales  are  much  nuue  violent  ir>  spring  than  in  autumn.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  the  current  to  the  East  precedes  the  change  of  the  wind.  It  begins  to  be 
felt,  at  nrst  during  a  calm  ;  and,  after  some  days,  the  wind  itself  follows  the  current,  and 
becomes  fixed  in  the  West.1' 
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stantly  and  strongly  to  the  northward,  at  a  rate,  I  am  convinced,  of  not 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  or  nearly  as  strong  as  the  Mississippi 
at  New  Orleans.  I  have  seen  the  Esk,  sloop  of  war,  current-rode  against 
a  very  fresh  sea-breeze,  when  at  anchor,  nearly  west  from  the  city,  dis- 
tant about  a  mile." 

Captain  Capes  says,  "  Between  Jamaica  and  Bonacca  the  current  gene- 
rally sets  to  the  northward  and  westward.  Here,  in  May  1816,  I  was  set 
60  miles  to  the  westward  by  the  current,  and  found  that  it  set  rather  north- 
erly, from  one  quarter  to  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Between  Jamaica  and  Bo- 
nacca are  the  islands  called  the  Swan  Islands,  in  latitude  17°  22'  Ion*;.  83° 
36'.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  bound  to  the  Bay  to  make  these  islands, 
for  it  cannot  be  of  service,  and  the  current  is  so  very  irregular  about 
them,  that  the  attempt  serves  only  to  bewilder  the  navigator;  and  by  fall- 
ing in  with  them  in  a  dark  night,  a  ship  would  be  in  danger  of  running  on 
shore,  as  the  land  is  very  low.'* 

About  the  Southern  Four  Keys  the  currents  are  very  uncertain.  1  have 
known  three  ships  to  be  lost  on  these  Keys  by  lying-to  for  the  night,  after 
they  have  made  them;  for  at  all  tiroes,  the  current  sets  strongly  on  them; 
and,  in  two  of  the  cases  the  ships  wore  every  two  hours,  with  an  inten- 
tention  to  keep  their  station,  in  one  voyage  I  took  my  departure  from 
Bonacca  at  four  1\  M.  with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  East,  which  conti- 
nued till  midnight;  it  then  died  away,  (no  uncommon  circumstance  in  this 
part,)  so  that  I  did  not  lift  the  Southern  Four  Keys  before  4  P.M.  the  next 
day,  from  the  fore-yard.  1  then  made  all  snug,  and  plied  to  windward, 
under  single-reefed  topsails  and  topgallant  sails  over  them  ;  tacked  ship, 
every  three  hours,  during  night,  and,  to  my  surprise,  iu  the  morning,  we 
were  not  more  than  one  or  two  miles  to  windward  of  them  ;  so,  if  1  had 
hove  the  ship  to,  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  would  have  been  driven  on 
shore  by  the  current. 

If  a  ship  be  lying-to,  under  Rattan,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  try  the  cur- 
rent. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  current  about  Bonacca  takes  two  different 
directions  ;  one  part  setting  to  the  N.  W.,  and  the  other  part  branching  to 
the  S.S.W.  I  have  found  it  so  on  several  trials,  which  is  the  reason  that  I 
prefer  taking  a  departure  (for  the  Bay)  from  the  middle  or  East  end  of 
Uattan  ;  for,  if  a  ship  take  her  departure  from  the  West  end,  her  course 
will  be  N.N.W.  ;  but  it  very  frequently  happens  that  ships  get  down  on 
those  reefs  when  they  tike  their  departure  from  the  West  end.  The  rea- 
son is  this  :  a  ship  steering  N.  W.  from  the  West  end  has  more  of  the  cur- 
rent on  her  beam,  which  sweeps  round  the  West  end  of  Rattaji,  very 
strong  at  times  ;  consequently,  ships  that  take  their  departure  from  the 
East  or  middle  part  do  not  feel  so  much  of  the  current. 

Captain  Burnett,  in  bis  directions  for  sailing  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
says,  "  When  the  trade-wind  prevails,  a  current,  often  very  strong,  sets 
down  between  Mauger  Key  and  the  Northern  Triangle  ;  there,  dividing 
itself,  it  sets  to  the  southward,  between  TurncfT  and  the  Main  Reef,  and 
to  the  northward  between  the  Triangle  Reef  and  Ambergris  Key.  It  is 
most  adviseable,  with  the  wind  from  East  to  E.S.E.,  to  sail  to  leetvard  of 
the  Triangle,  as  you  will  have  a  strong  current  in  your  favour  so  soon  as 
you  bring  it  to  the  eastward  of  yon. 

In  the  channel,  between  the  island  Cosumel  and  the  shore  (lie  current 
along  shore  runs  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2 J  miles  an  hoar,  till  lost  in  the 
Mexican  Sea. 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  well-established,  although  a  controverted  fact,  that 
there  is  a  constant  indraught  on  the  western  side  of  the  Channel  of 
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Yucatan,  into  the  Mexican  Sea ;  and  that  there  is  commonly  a  reflow  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  same  channel,  around  Cape  Antonio,  &c. 

With  the  former  in  its  favour,  his  Majesty's  ship  Resistance,  Captain 
Adam,  off  the  Bank  of  Yucatan,  made  a  course  W.  N.  W.  J  W.  nearly  80 
leagues  in  the  24  hours,  December  16  and  17,  1806  ;*  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  instances  may  be  found  to  prove  the  same  effect ;  on  the 
Cuba  side  only,  it  appears  that  vessels  have  been  set  to  the  southward  ; 
and  Captain  Manderson  has  stated  that,  when  a  strong  easterly  wind  has 
been  blowing  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  vessels  heaving-to  off  the  South 
side  of  Cape  Antonio,  at  about  two  leagues  from  shore,  have,  in  the  course 
of  one  night,  been  carried  against  a  strong  sea-breeze,  nearly  as  high  as 
Cape  Corientes,  being  a  distance  of  10  leagues.  A  ship  once  lying-to 
for  the  night  off  Cape  Antonio,  was  driven  by  morning  off  Cape  Co- 
rientes. 

A  considerable  current  sets,  at  times,  from  Cape  Antonio  to  the  E.  S. 
E.,  past  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Captain  Livingston  has  informed  us  that,  in 
March  1818,  he  found  the  current  between  the  Great  Cayman  and  Isle  of 
Pines  to  set  in  that  direction,  at  the  rate  of  fully  two  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  or  60  miles  in  the  24  hours.  In  August  1817,  he  found  the  set 
nearly  the  same,  but  the  current  not  half  so  strong.  The  Spanish  Direc- 
tory says,  *  From  Cape  de  Cruz,  on  the  South  side  of  Cuba,  it  is  noticed 
that  there  is  a  constant  current  to  the  westward,  with  some  inclination  to 
the  southward  or  northward,  and  which  has  been  known  sometimes  to  set 
20  miles  in  a  single  day.'  In  opposition  to  this,  the  exact  words  of  Cap- 
tain Livingston  are,  **  I  have  twice  experienced  a  strong  current  setting 
about  E.  S.  E.,  between  the  Caymans  and  Isle  of  Pines  ;  and,  on  the 
latter  of  these  occasions,  both  my  mate  and  myself  separately  calcu- 
lated it  to  set  about  60  miles  per  day,  or  2}  per  hour.  This,  however,  I 
incline  to  think  a  very  particular  case,  such  as  may  bnt  seldom  occur. 
The  winds  at  this  time  were  light  and  westerly.  On  the  other  occasion, 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  it  set  about  12  or  14  miles  per  day  only.  All  my  pa- 
pers on  these  subjects  have  been  lost ;  but  the  first  instance  was  too  re- 
markable to  be  forgotten." 

On  the  northern  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  Windward  Passages, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  general  current.  On  the  North  side  of 
Cuba  the  case  is  nearly  the  same  ;  but  in  the  channel  here  is  a  regular 
tide  throughout  the  year,  subject,  however,  to  certain  variations. 

The  currents  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  probably  varied  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  and  combine,  in  some  degree  with  the  tides;  especially 
about  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo. 

In  an  old  book.  (Kelly's  Navigation,  Vol.  I.  1733,)  is  an  abstract 
from  a  journal,  which  contains  the  following  passage  : — "  Between 
the  West  end  of  Hispaniola  and  the  island  of  Jamaica,  if  I  took  my 
departure  upon  a  full  or  change  of  the  moon,  I  found  that  1  made  many 
leagues  more  than  I  did  at  the  quarters  of  the  moon.  At  the  full  and 
change,  1  was  looking  out  for  the  land  long  before  I  saw  it ;  and,  at  the 
quarters,  1  was  down  upon  it  long  before  I  looked  for  it.  The  reasons 
as  I  found  afterwards,  were,  that  the  full  and  change  made  a  strong  wind- 
ward current,  and  the  contrary  on  the'  quarters.  This  has  been  exem- 
plified in  many  instances." 

On  this  subject  Captain  Livingston  says,  "  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  with 
many,  that  the  moon  governs  entirely  the  currents  among  the  West-India 

*•   -  .  .    i   ■ .,  .  . 

•  The  northernmost  part  of  the  track  extended  to  24°  50*  N.,  in  longitude  90°  39' 
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Islands.  No  doubt  the  moon  has  some  effect  on  them,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  winds  have  still  a  more  powerful  influence. 

It  is  rarelyi  indeed,  on  the  North  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  that 
there  is  a  westerly  current  when  the  North  and  N.  W.  winds  prevail ;  the 
current  then  always,  or  almost  always,  setting  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  South  side  of  Cuba,  when  the  wind  is  westerly,  which  it  often  is, 
you  are  always  certain  of  a  re-flowing  current  round  Cape  Antonio.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for  :  as,  when  the  fresh  trade-wind  ceases,  and  the 
westerly  winds  set  in,  the  barrier  is.  in  some  degree,  removed  which  con- 
fined the  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they  seek  to  regain  their  le- 
vel as  well  by  the  Channel  of  Yucatan  as  by  the  Strait  of  Florida." 

In  the  Windward  Channel  of  Jamaica  the  current  generally  sets  with 
the  wind,  to  leeward  or  S.  \V. ;  yet,  both  here  and  at  Jamaica,  it  is  vari- 
able. Some  have  affirmed  that,  when  a  current  runs  to  leeward,  on  the 
South  side  of  Jamaica,  there  is  frequently  one  setting  eastward  on  the 
North  side  ;  and,  at  other  times,  no  current  is  to  be  perceived  ;  also 
that,  when  alee  current  runs  on  the  North  shore,  the  same  circumstances 
may  be  perceived  on  the  South  shore  as  were  before  observed  on  the 
North. 

But  between  the  Mona  ^Passage  and  the  Caymans,  South  of  the  islands, 
the  tendency  of  the  currents  toward  shore  is  most  commonly  found  to  be 
to  north-westward. 

In  the  Bahama  Passages  the  currents  are  devious  ;  both  weather  and 
lee-currents  having  been  found.  These,  also,  appear  to  be  influenced  by 
the  tidal  causes. 

The  foi.lowin'g  is  an  additional  detail  of  the  best  information  we  have 
been  able  to  collect,  of  the  Currents  in  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican  Seas, 
from  the  Derroiero  de  las  Antilles,  kc. 

In  the  Channel  between  Trinidad  and  Grenada  the  current  has  been 
found  to  set  nearly  West ;  on  the  South  side  half  a  point  southerly,  and 
on  the  north  side  half  a  point  northerly.  Its  velocity  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  per  hour. 

Between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent's,  among  the  Granadines,  the.  currents 
are  devious  ;  but  the  general  inset  appears  to  be  W.  by  N. 

Between  St.  Vincent's  and  St  Lucia  the  current,  from  the  eastward,  sets 
in  more  northerly  ;  and  within,  on  the  West,  it  has  been  found  selling  to 
the  N.  W.  rsetween  these  islands  it  seems  to  be  as  strong  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  range. 

Between  St.  Lucia  and  Martinique  it  has  been  found  nearly  North.  Ve« 
ry  variable  on  the  western  side  of  the  latter. 

The  current  sets  nearly  in  the  same  manner  between  Martinique  and  Do- 
minica ;  but,  to  the  north-westward  of  the  latter,  it  has  been  found  near- 
ly S.  W.  5  of  a  mile  hourly.  Northrvard  of  Guadaloupe  it  sets  W.  J  S., 
and  between  Montserral  and  Antigua  N.  W. 

Between  Redonda  and \Vcvis  it  has  been  found  W.  S.  W.  half  a  mile 
hourly. 

Without  Barbuda  and  the  northern  isles, it  has  set  about  W.  by  N.,  and 
to  the  northward  of  the  Virgin  Isles  and  Porto-Rico  about  W.  S.  W. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  degree,  within  the  range  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  current  has  been  found  setting,  in 
general,  to  the  VV.  N.  W.  from  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.* 

*  On  the  leeward  side  of  the  Virgin  Isle?,  devious  currents  art-  found,  frequently  to  the 
south-eastward.  The  same  have  been  observed  on  the  wcfiern  side  of  St.  Christo- 
pher'*, &c 
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From  Trinidad  westward,  and  off  the  North  side  of  the  Spanish  Lee* 
ward  Isles,  the  current  has  been  found  setting  West  and  S.  W.  to  the  Gulf 
of  Maracaybo  ;  thence  S.  W.  also  to  Cartagena  :  but  it  varies,  as  already 
described  in  pages  406  to  409. 

From  Cartagena  towards  the  Channel  of  Yucatan,  it  has  been  found  K. 
N.  W.t  and  N.  W.,  W.  N.  W.,  and  N.  W.  by  N.,from  1  to  nearly  2  miles, 
and  then  decreasing  to  H  mile  per  hour.  It  has  also  been  found  setting 
to  the  eastward,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  pages. 

At  about  40  miles  northward  of  Cape  Catoche,  the  current  has  been 
found  N.  W.  by  W.  ;  changing  thence  to  S.  S  \V.  off  the  N.  W.  point  of 
Y  ucatan,  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  coast.  Rate  something 
less  than  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Between  this  and  Vera  Cruz  the  current 
ceases. 

Three  degrees  to  the  JV.  j\f.  E.  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  current  has  been  found 
setting  to  the  N.  E.  one  mile  an  hour.  Thence  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  by  E., 
and  again  N.  E.  nearly  to  the  parallel  of  25^°,  longitude  91£°.  Here  it 
changed  more  to  the  East,  and  became,  in  latitude  26°  E.  by  S.  changing 
southward  to  S.  E.  by  S.  in  the  direction  of  the  River  Mississippi,  and  la- 
titude 25°  30'  N.  Hence  it  sets,  with  some  variations,  towards  the  west- 
ern end  of  Cuba. 


Directions  for  entering  the  River  Oronoko. 

POINT  COCAL. — Eastward. — From  the  River  Poueneron  the  coast 
of  Gu  ay  ana  continues  without  varying  any  thing  from  the  former,  (to  the 
southward)  until  Point  Cocale,  which  is  known  by  forming  a  Bay  to  the 
southward,  and  having  to  the  west  some  tall  Cocoa  trees,  which  are  the 
only  ones  on  the  whole  coast,  the  rest  being  covered  with  mangroves. — 
From  the  said  point  you  must  steer  N.  W.  and  N.N.  W.  with  the  pre- 
caution to  keep  in  five  or  six  fathoms,  to  avoid  a  bank  of  mud,  which  is 
about  two  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  it,  and  continuing  these 
courses  about  12  leagues,  you  will  discover  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gu  ay- 
ana,  in  8°  25'  N.  lat. — The  making  the  mouth  of  this  River,  the  only  oue  on 
the  coast,  is  very  important  to  those  who  want  to  enter  the  Great  Mouth 
of  the  Orinoco,  there  not  being  any  other  distinguishing  mark  that  can  be 
depended  on  with  security  ;  and  its  conjuration  is  unequivocal,  not  on- 
ly from  its  entrance  or  appearance,  but  nlso  from  three  little  hills  or  hum 
mocks  which  will  be  seen  nbout  S.  W.  in  the  interior,  if  the  day  is  clear 
To  the  N.  E.  of  these  mouths,  and  at  thedistance  of  about  3  leagues!  there 
is  a  shoal  of  fine  sand,  on  which  there  are  2£  fathoms,  and  to  avoid  it 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  come  in  less  than  live  fathoms  water, 
muddy  bottom. 

POINT  MOCOMOCO.— From  the  mouth  of  the  Guyana  the  coast  is 
low,  woody,  and  equal,  extending  8  leagues  to  the  N.  VV.  where  Point  Mo- 
cornoco  is  situated  :  to  this  succeeds  the  coast  called  Sabanita,  which 
tends  W.  about  4  leagues,  also  woody,  equal  and  lower,  and  less  easy  to 
sound  than  the  former— The  point  of  Sabanita  is  in  lat.  8°  44'  30",  sur- 
rounded with  a  shoal  of  loose  mud  and  small  shells. 

ISLAND  CONGREJO.— The  island  Congrejo,  whose  N.  E.  point  is  in 
N.  lat.  8°  36'  has  a  shoal  of  hard  sand  the  colour  of  ground  coffee,  which 
extends  6  leagues  on  the  east  side  or  part,  and  about  2  on  the  north  side, 
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which  makes  the  entrance  to  the  river  dangerous  ;  between  it  and  the 
coast  of  Sabanita,  the  Bar  of  the  Great  Mouth  oftheOronoko  being  form- 
ed, whose  depth  at  low  water  is  15  feet,  and  at  high  water  )6  feet,  loose 
mud.  The  bar  from  N.  to  S.  is  three  leagues,  and  something  less  than  £. 
toW. 

POINT  BARM  A. — From  Point  Sabanita  the  coast  continues  woody, 
but  something  higher  than  the  former ;  in  the  direction  to  the  S.  W.  about 
3  leagues,  it  terminates  in  forming  Point  Banna,  from  which  there  is  form* 
ed  a  great  Bay  or  Inlet,  by  which  you  enter  the  river. 

Const  to  the  M*.  W.  of  the  Great  Mouth. 

The  coast  which  continues  to  leeward  of  the  Island  Congrejo,  is  very 
different  from  the  former,  being  flat  and  broken,  forming  several  mouths 
by  which  the  Oronoko  disembogues,  and  which  are  navigable  only  for  small 
vessels  that  have  good  pilots  on  board,  being  full  of  dangerous  shoals  of 
sand. 

The  making  the  Mouth. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  foregoing,  the  mouth  of  the  River  Guay  ana  be- 
ing observed,  you  will  run  down  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  5  or  6  leagues, 
maintaining  not  less  than  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom,  until  Cape 
Banna  bears  S.  S.  W.  j  W.  when  you  must  steer  for  it  in  search  of  the 
Bar,  without  omitting  to  sound  to  preserve  the  muddy  bottom,  even  if  you 
should  shoal  your  water,  being  preferable  to  ground  in  mud  than  to  ex- 
pose yourself  to  fall  on  the  shoal  of  hard  sand  on  the  Island  Congrejo. — 
If  you  have  this  sort  of  ground  (hard  sand)  you  will  immediately  steer  to 
the  S.  until  you  recover  the  muddy  bottom,  continuing  in  this  course, 
nearing  Cape  Barma,  and  when  within  about  2  leagues  of  it  you  will  see  a 
large  woody  island  to  leeward,  which  is  the  Island  Congrejo  ;  and  you  will 
begin  to  deepen  the  water,  having  crossed  the  bar,  until  you  have  5  fa- 
thoms ;  in  this  situation  you  will  steer  from  S.  W.  \  S.  to  S.  W ,  £  W.  to  keep 
in  the  mid  channel ;  if  you  should  have  less  than  five  fathoms  muddy  bot- 
tom, the  vessel  has  been  drawn  towards  the  Continent,  and  you  must  steer 
a  westerly  course  to  recover  the  mid  channel ;  but,  should  you  have  less 
than  b  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  the  vessel  has  been  drawn  towards  the 
shoal  or  Congrejo  Island,  and  you  must  steer  to  the  southward  to  regain 
the  mid  channel,  by  which,  and  the  qualities  of  the  bottom  aforesaid,  you 
will  run  in  until  the  S.  Easternmost  point  of  Congrejo  Island  will  shut  in 
some  small  woody  islets,  which  there  are  in  the  N.  Easternmost  part  of 
the  Island,  which  you  may  approach  and  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  in  which  situation  any  vessel  will  ride  secure  and  sheltered  —  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  for  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  vessel  up  the 
river,  as  without  one  you  would  inevitably  expose  your  vessel  to  danger  ; 
any  little  vessel  of  the  country  can  supply  a  pilot.  " 

Point  Corroband,  lat.  6°  46'  N.  long,  from  Cadaa        .      .  51°  44' 

Mouth  of  the  tiuayana  Kiver   8°  25'. 

Point  Sabanita   8°  44'. 

Cape  Barma   8°  41'. 

Ji.  E.  Point  of  Congrejo  or  Otab  Island,       ....  8°  36" 

Great  Mouth  of  the  Orinoko   8°  41' 
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Remarks  for  sailing  into  the  River  Demerari. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  River  Demerari,  an  E.  N.  E.  and  YV.  S  W. 
moon  make  full  sea,  and  the  water  at  the  highest  spring  tide  does  not  rise 
more  than  8  or  9  feet  perpendicular.  From  each  point  of  the  river  runs 
©ff  a  flat  mud  bank,  at  least  3  leagues  into  the  sea,  on  many  parts  of  which 
there  are  not  more  than  from  8  to  12  feet  water,  at  high  water.  Between 
these  banks  lie  the  entrance  and  bar  of  the  river,  on  which  at  the  highest 
spring  tides,  there  are  not  more  than  20  feet  water,  but  all  very  soft  ground. 
If  the  wind  should  cast  out,  be  very  cautious,  and  not  stand  too  near  the 
west  bank,  as  the  flood  tide  sets  on  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the 
ground  in  some  parts  is  hard  sand  ;  but  you  may  borrow  on  the  east  bank 
at  pleasure,  being  all  soil  mud,  and  you  receive  no  hurt  by  touching  the 
ground. 

About  six  miles  up  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  stands  a  remarkable 
lofty  tree  by  itself,  the  branches  of  which  appear  to  be  withered,  and  3 
or  4  miles  above  that,  there  is  a  tuft  of  trees  or  bush,  which  is  very  re- 
markable. 

In  running  into  the  river,  the  leading  mark  is  to  keep  the  withered  tree 
on  the  westernmost  part  of  the  tuft  or  bush,  which  will  carry  you  in  the 
best  water  and  about  mid-channel,  steering  at  the  same  time  S.  by  W. 
by  compass.  The  breadth  of  the  channel  going  in,  is  about  two  miles  ; 
shoaling  gradually  on  each  side.  The  best  anchoring  ground  is  within 
the  east  point,  in  4  fathoms  at  low  water,  soft  mud,  keeping  the  eastern 
shore  on  board,  the  western  side  being  flat  and  shoal ;  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  the  anchors  once  every  10  days,  or  they  will  bury  so  much  as  to 
be  supposed  to  be  lost. 

N.  B.  The  thwart  mark  to  know  when  you  are  without  the  bar  is 
when  Point  Spirit  comes  open  to  the  northward  of  Corrobana  Point,  and 
you  hate  4  fathoms  water. 

Vessels  bound  for  Cayenne,  or  Surinam,  in  the  summer  season,  should 
always  run  down  10  or  15  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  port,  owing  to 
the  currents  running  much  stronger  to  leeward  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  which  is  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Amazon.    During  the  ^ 
fall  and  winter  seasons,  I  would  recommend,  in  running  for  Cayenne,  to  v 
make  the  Constables,  which  are  two  islands  about  40  miles  to  windward  * 
of  Cayenne,  and  about  the  same  latitude.    The  northernmost  island  is  a 
round  lump,  and  the  other  quite  low.    Inside  of  these  islands  are  others  - 
called  the  Father  and  Son,  and  Mother  and  Daughter.    Go  to  the  south- 
ward of  all  these  and  you  will  soon  see  the  flag-staff ;  run  the  land  along, 
keeping  the  lead  going,  until  the  river  opens  S.  S.  E.  when  you  may  haul 
in  for  the  shipping,  and  anchor  abreast  of  the  town.  Going  from  Cayenne, 
and  the  wind  scant,  so  that  you  cannot  weather  the  Devil's  island,  you 
may  go  inside  of  them,  there  being  4  and  5  fathoms  water. 

To  windward  and  leeward  of  Surinam  for  a  long  distance,  the  land 
runs  east  and  west  nearly,  which  induces  many  to  anchor  and  send  their 
boat  on  shore  to  know  their  situation. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  to  windward  are  some  gaps  in  the  land, 
caused  by  clearing  the  trees  away,  and  just  to  windward  of  the  Mother 
bank  is  a  large  White  house. 

Vessels  should  run  down  this  coast  in  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  and  an- 
chor by  night,  unless  they  know  where  they  are,  and  have  distance  to 
run.    When  you  approach  the  Mother  bank  you  have  to  haul  away  to 
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the  N.  W.  to  go  round  the  north  part  of  it,  and  be  sure  to  haul  close 
round  it,  for  you  have  to  haul  up  S.  E.  by  S.  when  you  will  open  the 
river.  Bram's  point  is  the  east  entrance  and  has  some  houses  on  it,  but 
in  foggy  weather  cannot  be  seen  a  great  distance.  It  may  be  remarked 
generally  on  this  coast,  when  you  get  hard  bottom,  danger  is  near. 


Observations  and  Remarks  on  the  Coast  of  Guyana. 

Ships  bound  from  the  Leeward  or  Carribee  Islands,  to  the  coast  of 
Guyana,  should  steer  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  S.  £.  if  the  wind  will  per- 
mit, on  account  of  a  strong  indraught  or  current,  setting  all  times  of  the 
year  to  the  westward,  through  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  moment  you  come 
on  the  eastward  edge  of  the  ground,  you  will  perceive  the  colour  of  the 
water  change  to  a  light  green,  and  will  have  from  35  to  45  fathoms.  If 
in  that  depth  yon  should  be  so  far  to  the  southward  as  7°  25'  or  7°  30'  N. 
latitude,  vou  may  steer  in  S.  VV.  and  make  the  land  :  but  if  more  to  the 
northward,  keep  your  wind  till  you  attain  that  latitude.  You  will  have 
very  gradual  soundings  quite  to  shore,  but  very  shallow  ;  you  will  be  in 
9  fathoms  when  you  first  get  sight  of  the  land  about  Demerari  ;  but  you 
may  run  in  without  fear  in  4  fathoms,  being  attentive  to  your  lead.  As  it 
is  the  general  opinion,  that  there  are  many  unexplored  sand-banks  on  this 
coast,  a  great  attention  to  the  lead,  and  quality  of  the  ground,  will  be  ne- 
cessary, as  by  that  only  you  will  be  apprized  of  the  danger,  for  on  most 
parts  of  this  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Oronoko,  the  bottom  is  very 
soft  mud  :  if  on  a  sudden  you  find  hard  sandy  ground,  be  assured  some 
danger  is  near,  and  immediately  haul  oiT,  till  you  again  find  soft  ground  as 
before. 

'  The  making  of  the  land  all  the  way  from  Oronoko,  as  far  to  the  cast- 
ward  as  Cayenne  is  very  low  and  woody,  and  therefore  appears  in  all  parts  * 
so  much  alike,  that  the  most  experienced  pilots  are  frequently  deceived  ; 
your  chief  dependence,  therefore,  is  in  a  true  altitude  :  if  that,  by  reason 
rX  thick  weather,  cannot  be  obtained,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  anchor  in 
about  six  fathoms,  which  you  may  do  with  great  safety,  having  good 
ground,  and  in  general  moderate  gales  and  smooth  water. 

The  making  of  the  land  about  Demerari,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  any 
part  of  the  coast  ;  the  woods  in  many  places  being  burnt  down  and  clear- 
ed lor  cultivation,  makes  the  land  appear  in  large  gaps,  where  the  hou?es, 
&c.  are  pl.iiply  to  be  seen,  and  if  there  are  any  ships  lying  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  their  mast-heads  may  be  plainly  seen  above  the  trees  at 
some  distance  at  sea. 

If  bound  into  Demerari,  you  must  run  to  the  westward  till  yon  bring 
the  entrance  of  the  river  S.  S.  VV.  or  S.  by  VV.  and  cither  lay  too  or  an- 
chor for  the  tide,  in  four  fathoms  water  :  but  be  very  cautious  not  to  be 
h  oiled  further  to  the  westward  than  these  hearings,  for  the  flood  runs 
very  strong  into  the  river  Kssequibo  ;  at  the  mouth  of  which,  and  at  a 
^rcat  distance  from  the  land,  lie  many  very  dangerous  sand  hanks,  on  some 
of  whi-.h  there  is  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  water,  and  the  flood  tide  set* 
right  ou  them. 

On  many  parts  of  this  coast,  particularly  off  Point  Spirit  to  the  eastward 
of  Demerari.  the  flood  tide  sets  right  on  the  shore,  and  the  ebb  right  off 
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to  the  N.  E.  It  will  be  adviseable,  when  calm  and  near  the  land,  to  an- 
chor there.  About  4  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Demerari  river,  a  bea- 
con is  erected  by  which  your  position  may  be  known  when  running  down 
for  Bcrbicc  ;  to  the  westward  of  which  ,  about  two  leagues,  is  a  handsome 
irrove  of  cocoa  trees,  which  makes  this  part  of  the  coa«<t  remarkable,  and 
•Ustingnishes  it  from  others. 

In  the  month  of  December  there  is,  at  times,  particularly  in  shoal 
water,  on  the  coming  in  of  the  flood,  a  great  sea,  called  the  Hollers,  and 
by  the  Indians  Paroroca.  It  is  often  fatal  to  vessels  at  anchor.  The 
early  navigators  have  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  phenome- 
non, which  is  occasioned  by  the  northern  winds  blowing  on  the  shoal 
water. 

The  coast  of  Guayana  is,  generally,  very  low,  and  soundings  teach  out 
to  a  great  distance.  *  Those  soundings  are  the  chief  guidance  in  making 
4hc  coast,  which  cannot  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  5  leagues  :  a  nearer 
approach  than  2  leagues  is  dangerous,  the  water  being  shoal,  with  exten- 
sive banks  of  sand  and  mud.  The  harbours  are  the  mouths  of  rivers 
only,  and  each  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  the  same  quality.  Hence  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  necessary  to  all  who  attempt  to  enter. 

If  it  be  required  to  heat  to  windward  on  this  coast,  or  to  proceed  from 
the  Oronoko,  Essequibo,  or  Surinam,  to  Cayenne,  it  is  necessary  to  work 
along  the  coast  with  the  ebb  tide,  in  from  3}  to  4  fathoms  water,  outward 
to  8  or  9  fathoms  ;  for,  though  you  may  be  shouldered  awny  by  the  cm*, 
rent  to  the  N.  E.  you  will  gain  very  well  on  the  tack  to  the  £>.  E.  or  E.£L 
E.  :  but.  with  the  flood  tide,  you  must  anchor  ;  for,  then,  both  wind  amfe 
rurrent  being  against  you,  you  would  inevitably  be  driven  ashore. 


Directions  for  sailijig  vp  the  Surinam  River  to  Paramaribo. 

It  is  adviseable  for  ships  coming  from  the  eastward,  or  long  voyages,  to 
get  into  lat.  5°  55'  N.  long.  50°  W.  (except  they  have  a  time-keeper 
or  lunar  observation  that  may  be  depended  upon)  as  by  that  means  thev 
will  have  an  opportunity,  from  observation  to  observation,  of  ascertaining 
the  current,  which  almost  constantly,  o(T  the  Maroni,  runs  to  the  N.  VV. 
and  you  are  also  to  observe  that  during  the  rainy  season,  you  cannot  de- 
pend always  on  a  meridional  observation. 

When  you  have  got  ground  in  the  above  latitude  (and  be  eure  to  sound 
in  time)  60  to  40  fathoms  fine  sand,  you  are  about  30  leagues  to  eastward 
of  the  Maroni  shoals,  and  you  mu*t  not,  in  the  night,  approach  nearer  to 
them  than  10  fathoms,  when  the  soundings  will  be  gradually  coarser  :  in 
hauling  to  the  northward,  you  will  have  deeper  water  and  finer  sand  :  and 
in  10  fathoms  water,  heaving  to,  with  your  head  to  the  northward,  you 
will  drive  clear  enough  of  the  shoals  to  the  N.  W.  You  will  always 
know  whether  you  are  to  the  eastward,  and  consequently  to  the  wind- 
ward, by  those  soundings ;  for  the  ground  six  leagues  to  leeward  of  the 
Maroni,  all  the  way  to  BranVs  Point,  is  soft  mud.  In  order  more  readily 
to  distinguish  Bram's  point,  a  beacon,  70  feet  high,  is  erected  about  one 
mile  to  windward  of  the  point,  exhibiting  a  broad  tin  vane,  painted  white. 
When  the  vane  is  first  distinguished  from  any  vessel  advancing  from  the 
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eastward,  she  may  be  considered  as  on  the  edge  of  the  mud-bank.  The 
body  or  frame  of  the  beacon  is  boarded  around  and  painted  white.  Your 
best  land-fall  will  be  between  Port  Orange  and  the  Maroni,  indeed  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  you  should  make  the  land  thereabouts.  The  Ma- 
roni is  known  by  the  only  high  land  near  this  coast,  and  appears,  when 
you  make  it,  a  sreat  distance  inland,  and  bringing  it  to  bear  south  of 
^iou,  are  clear  of  its  shoals,  you  had  better  then  stand  in  until  you  are 
in  8  fathoms  water. 

In  making  Port  Orange,  which  has  been  often  mistaken  for  B ram's 
Point,  and  which  error  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  ships,  observe 
there  are  many  l*rge  white  houses,  which  are  barracks  ;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  appears  a  large  tree,  which,  when  bearing  south  of  you, 
makes  like  a  ship  with  top-gallant  steering  sails  set ;  and  the  flag  staff  also 
appears  among  the  trees,  and  those  trees  show  to  be  near  the  houses, 
whereas  B ram's  Point  has  only  two  large  houses,  and  the  trees  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

You  will  then  keep  on  the  edge  of  the  Mud  Bank  in  from  3  to  1\  fa- 
thoms, or  as  near  as  your  draught  of  water  will  permit ;  and  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  in  steering  along  the  coast,  as,  if  you  touch,  the 
mud  is  very  soft,  and  on  the  Mud  Bank,  the  moment  you  haul  to  the 
northward,  you  deepen  your  water  ;  for  on  the  whole  of  this  bank  it 
deepens  gradually  from  2  to  fathoms,  and  then  you  are  on  the  outward 
edge  of  it. 

£VThe  next  mark  you  have  (for  you  must  be  very  attentive  in  keeping  a 
gftodlook  out)  is  a  break  in  the  land,  which  has  been  cleared  for  a  plan 
tation,  with  two  houses  ;  the  trees  on  each  side  having  been  burnt,  ap- 
pear very  brown,  and  in  making  it  in  3  fathoms  water,  4  leagues  off,  you 
are  from  3  to  4  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  B ram's  Point,  which  forms  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Surinam  River.  If  it  be  evening,  or  ebb  tide, 
you  had  better  haul  to  the  northward,  and  must  anchor  when  you  have 
4  fathoms  water,  as  the  current  would,  during  the  night,  drift  you  (should 
you  lay  to)  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  Saramaca,  and  many  ships  have 
been  three  to  four  weeks  beating  back  to  Bram's  Point,  although  the  dis- 
tance is  only  7  leagues.  Nay,  heavy  sailers,  after  beating  many  weeks, 
have  bore  up  for  Berbice,  finding  it  impossible  to  contend  against  wind 
and  current. 

In  approaching  Bram's  Point,  which  is  easily  known  from  any  other 
port  on  the  coast,  (as  it  is  the.only  point  after  the  Maroni,)  and  is  known 
by  the  beacon  and  two  flag-staffs.  Observe,  the  eastern  staff  is  for  signals, 
and  the  western  the  colours  are  hoisted,  and  at  a  distance  appear  to  be  al- 
most in  the  water.  You  will  on  the  flood,  when  it  bears  S.  S.  E.  haul  in,  keep- 
ing the  point  open  on  the  larboard  bow  :  steering  thus,  you  will  clear  the 
shoal  that  runs  out  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  you  are  in  the  fair  channel 
way,  and  may  go  within  hail,  when  there  is  good  anchorage  in  '  fathoms 
water,  observing  the  best  anchorage  is  within  the  point,  half  a  mile  ;  (the 
course  up  the  river  from  its  entrance  to  Fort  Amsterdam,  is  S.  E.  ;)  on 
getting  within  the  point,  keep  the  eastern  shore  on  board,  as  then,  all  the 
way  up,  until  you  reach  Paramaribo,  is  the  deepest  water.  About  3 
miles  within  the  point,  you  have  only  2  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  from 
thence  to  within  2  miles  of  the  entrance  of  the  Camawina,  may  not  be 
improperly  termed  the  lower  bar ;  it  extends  about  3  miles. 

In  approaching  close  to  Bram's  Point,  from  the  sea,  you  may  naturally, 
if  a  stranger,  apprehend  danger  from  several  wrecks  that  lie  on  the  point, 
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but  these  are  old  vessels  that  have  been  brought  from  Paramaribo,  and 

placed  there  as  break  waters,  as  at  some  seasons  the  sea  breaks  upon  the 
point.  In  war  time,  and  if  an  armed  ship,  you  must  anchor  at  the  point, 
as  a  pass  is  necessary  from  the  governor  at  Paramaribo. 

Having  reached  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  Camawina,  which  branches 
from  the  Surinam,  you  must  be  very  particular  in  guarding  against  the 
tlood,  which  set1?  strong  into  the  Camawina,  which,  without  great  precau- 
tion, would  set  you  on  a  spit  of  sand  which  runs  from  Fort  Amsterdam, 
almost  across  the  Camawina.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  guard  against 
some  sunken  wrecks,  which  lie  a  little  below  the  Fort  Amsterdam,  on  the 
VV.  shore,  so  as  to  keep  betweeu  the  two.  Having  passed  the  dag-staff, 
you  will  have  lt>  feet  at  low  water,  and  from  thence  to  the  edge  of 
Uie  bar,  the  deepest  water  in  the  river.  It  is  here  ships  com- 
plete their  lading,  who  draw  too  much  water  to  come  over  the  bar.  At 
Tyger's  Hole  there  are  G  fathoms  water,  which  is  just  above  governor 
Frederica's  Plantation,  called  Voorburg ;  you  will  then  have  a  leading 
wind  up,  and  by  keeping  three  quarters  over  to  the  eastern  shore,  you 
will  have  the  deepest  water,  I  1  feel  at  low  water,  and  18  at  high  water  ; 
you  will  anchor  abreast  of  Paramaribo,  4  fathoms,  observing  the  deepest 
water  is  close  to  the  town. 

I  shall  conclude  by  these  general  descriptions  :  that  you  will  be  near, 
and  to  windward  of  the  Marom,  with  coarse  ground  ;  that  hauling  to  the 
northward,  ground  will  gradually  become  finer,  and  the  water  deeper  ; 
and  to  leeward  of  the  shoals,  a  sandy  coast  and  ooze  ;  that  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  keep  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  in  from  £?.  to  3  fathoms,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  rather  anchor  loo  soon  :  or  if  you  are  the  least  doubtful,  or 
should  you  sail  a  few  leagues  to  leeward  even  in  a  fast  sailing  vessel, 
you  would  have  much  difficulty  and  length  of  time  in  turning  back  :  and 
that  in  observing  these  precautions  you  cannot  fail  to  make  the  land  pro- 
perly. 

It  is  high  water  at  full  and  change,  at  Brain's  Point,  at  six  o'clock  :  the 
tfood  sets  to  the  westward  ;  ebb  to  the  eastward.  ,  ., 


River  Amazon. 

You  get  soundings,  coming  in  from  sea,  30  or  40  leagues  from  land, 
from  30  to  60  fathoms  water  ;  if  you  arc  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
or  to  the  westward  of  it,  you  will  have  mud  and  the  water  much  disco- 
loured, particularly  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  If 
you  have  fine  sand,  or  sand  and  shells,  or  coarse  sand,  you  may  depend  you 
are  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  tbe  water,  though  much 
discoloured,  has  a  different  appearance.  If  you  find  your  soundings  mud, 
haul  up  to  the  eastward  as  much  as  you  can.  Opposite  the  Bay  of  Sali- 
nas, where  you  take  a  pilot,  tbe  soundings  are  coarse  sand  and  shells.  In 
running  along  the  coast,  when  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  ri- 
ver, at  3  or  4  leagues  distance,  you  have  various  soundings ;  from  the 
Baxo  de  St.  Joao  (which  is  about  5i>  leagues  south  eastward  of  Sali- 
nas) to  the  Baxo  de  Gurnpi,  you  will  have  from  2«»  to  6  fathoms, 
but  in  general  7,  8,  and  9  :V horns  :  from  the  Bhxo  d*»  Gurnpi.  to  Sa- 
linas, 10,  II,  and  12  fathoms;  all  -h^e  suuvidings  sand  of  ditfcr-nt 
kinds,  sometimes  fi^e  white    -nd  vell-jw.  scrot  limes   tue   same  i.  -.-d 
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of  sanfl  with  small  black  specks,  sometimes  coarse  sand  like  bran. 
The  course  from  the  Baxo  de  St.  Joao  to  the  Baxo  de  Gurnpi,  is 
about  N.  W.  by  W. ;  if  yoa  run  in  the  night,  come  no  nearer  than  8  fa- 
thoms.   From  the  Baxo  de  Gurnpi  to  Salinas,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W.  to 
carry  you  clear.    The  Bay  of  Salinas,  where  you  take  a  pilot  for  Para, 
lies  in  lat.  00°  36'  S.    You  must  not  anchor  in  less  than  6  fathoms  at 
low  water  ;  bring  the  village  of  Salinas  to  bear  S.  E.  by  S.  3  leagues  dis- 
tant ;  high  water  full  and  change  about  8  o'clock  30  minutes.    The  vil- 
lage of  Salinas  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  East  point,  which  forms 
the  bay,  and  in  coming  along  shore  from  the  eastward,  you  do  not  get 
sight  of  it  till  it  bears  about  S.  by  E. ;  there  is  no  other  village  in  any  of 
the  bays  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  is  good  holding  ground,  but  a  heavy 
swell  from  sea-ward.    In  the  middle  of  the  village  is  a  building  which 
appears  like  a  church,  on  which,  if  they  hoist  the  colours  in  the  day,  or 
make  two  fires  at  night,  you  may  be  certain  the  pilot  is  there  ;  when  they 
make  but  one  fire,  there  is  a  pilot,  but  he  has  no  boat  to  bring  him  off; 
when  they  make  no  fire  and  hoist  no  colours,  there  is  no  pilot  there  ; 
both  of  them  (for  there  are  but  two)  are  absent  at  Para.    The  tide  rises 
at  the  Springs  about  3£  or  4  fathoms. 


General  Observations  on  the  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents,  and 
on  the  Different  Passages,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

WINDS  in  general — As  the  earth,  by  its  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis,  pre- 
sents, in  succession,  every  part  of  its  circumference  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  that 
luminary,  by  rarefying  the  air,  is  found  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  winds.  For,  as 
the  air  is  a  fluid,  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  gravitation  as  other  fluids,  it  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  in  every  part :  so  that  if,  by  any 
means,  it  be  rendered  lighter  in  any  one  place  than  another,  the  weightier  air  will 
rush  in  from  every  side,  until  as  much  be  accumulated  as  makes  it  of  an  equal 
weight  with  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere.   These  currents  of  air  are  called  Winds. 

The  Winds  are  divided  into  Perennial,  Periodical,  and  Variable.  They 
are  also  divided  into  General  and  Particular.  Perennial,  or  Constant,  Winds 
are  those  which  always  blow  the  same  way  ;  such  is  that  easterly  wind,  between 
the  tropics,  commonly  called  the  Trade-Wind.  Periodical  Winds  are 
those  which  constantly  return  at  certain  times :  such  are  land  and  sea-breezes, 
blowing  alternately  from  land  to  sea  and  from  sea  to  land.  Variable,  or  Er- 
ratic Winds,  are  such  as  blow  now  this  way,  now  that,  and  are  now  up,  now 
hushed,  without  regularity  either  as  to  time  or  place :  such  are  the  winds  preva- 
lent in  England,  kc 

Winds  are  generally  found  to  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  land.  For 
the  temperature  of  the  land,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  heated  by 
the  sun,  always  affects  the  disposition  and  strength  of  the  wind.  Thus,  it  is 
found,  that,  the  heated  land  of  Africa,  by  rarefying  the  atmosphere,  produces  a 
breeze  from  the  Bea ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  arises,  that  lands,  which 
would  otherwise  be  parched  up  or  hurnt,  are  rendered  habitable.  It  is  observ- 
ed, generally,  that  the  continental  coasts,  between  the  tropics,  are  almost  al- 
ways blown  upon  oHiquely,  from  seaward,  by  winds  whose  course  is  affected  by 
the' winds  which  prevail  in  the  extensive, seas  that  surround  them. 

PERENNIAL  or  TRADE-WIND — But,  over  extensive  tracts  of  ocean. 
remote  from  land,  and  in  the  lower  latitudes,  or  toward  the  equator,  Perennial  or 
Trade- Winds  are  found  to  prevail,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  sun  :  thus,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  about  100  leagues  from  the  African  shore,  between  the 
latitudes  of  10  and  26  degrees,  a  constant  breeze  prevails  from  the  north-oast- 
ward.   Upon  approaching  the  American  side,  this  N.  E.  wind  becorars  morr 
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easterly,  or  seldom  blows  more  than  oae  point  of  the  compass  from  the  East, 
either  to  the  northward  or  southward.  This  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  heat- 
ed lands  to  the  westward  rarefying  the  air,  ana  causing  an  indraught  that  way. 
as  a  contrary  wind  is  induced  on  the  African  Coast. 

The  Perennial  or  Trade- Wind,  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  extends, 
at  times,  to  JO  degrees  of  latitude,  which  is  about  4  degrees  farther  to  the  north- 
ward than  on  the  African  side.  Likewise  on  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  Pe- 
rennial Wind,  which  is  here  from  the  south-east,  extends  3  or  4  degrees  farther 
towards  the  (  'oast  of  Brazil  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  general  cause  of  this  wind  is  the  motion  of  the  earth,  in  its  diurnal  rota- 
tion, which  thus  presents,  in  succession,  every  part  of  its  circumference  to  the 
sun  ;  and  the  atmosphere  becoming  successively  heated,  a  constant  stream  is 
thus  produced.  This  is  sufficient  to  show,  thai,  the  regions  near  the  equinoc- 
tial line,  a  constant  rarefaction  is  produced  by  the  sun,  and  a  current  of  air  con- 
sequently follows  that  luminary  in  his  progress  from  East  to  West. 

II'  v  i  increases  evaporation,  and  renders  the  atmosphere  capable  of  support- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  moisture  than  it  would  do  in  a  cooler  state:  this  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  the  causes  which  produce  a  diversity  of  winds  and  weather, 
especially  to  the  northward  and  southward  of  the  tropics;  for,  by  this  addition 
of  moisture,  the  air  is  more  fully  expanded,  and  becomes  specifically  lighter, 
than  it  would  be  in  the  same  degree  of  heat  in  a  drier  state. 

Were  the  atmosphere  of  one  continued  warmth,  and  its  motion  uniform,  there 
would  be  no  rain  :  for  it  would  not  imbibe  more  moisture  in  exhalation  than  it 
could  support ;  therefore,  in  a  perennial  wind,  notwithstanding  the  great  evapo- 
ration, there  is  seldom  any  rain;  but,  from  accidental  causes,  these  winds  are 
alternately  stronger  and  weaker,  with  frequent  clouds,  and  sometimes  light 
showers. 

These  circumstances  are  assumed  as  prevailing  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  land,  and  from  the  limits  of  the  perennial  wind  ;  for,  every  where  near 
the  laud,  when  the  sun  has  great  influence,  it  occasions  land  and  sea-breeze* 
near  the  shores;  and,  in  particular  situations,  heavy  gusts  and  squalls  of  wind. 
The  Trade- Winds  are  more  steady  and  uniform  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  its 
greater  extent,  and  also  in  the  Ethiopic,  than  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  Cape 
Verde  and  the  broad  part  of  Africa  extend  so  much  to  the  westward,  and  tlie 
northern  part  of  Brazil,  in  America,  to  the  Ea*t. 

Small  islands,  hingat  a  great  distance  from  the  main  land,  operate  very  little 
upon  the  Trade-Wind.  If  elevated,  these  islands  are  more  subject  to  rain  than 
if  low  ;  this  may  be  occasioned,  principally,  by  the  ascent  given  to  the  wind,  or 
atmosphere,  in  rising  over  the  tops  of  the  hills;  when,  being  cooled,  it  condenses 
into  sm^ll  drizzly  rain.  This  is  an  effect  peculiar  to  all  mountains,  even  in  the 
middle  of  continents,  when  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  charged  with  moisture. 
For  the  sun's  rays,  by  henting  the  atmosphere,  according  to  its  density,  renders 
it  much  warmer  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  of  hills.  Upon  a  mountain, 
sloping  from  the  sea  towards  the  top,  and  about  700  yards  in  height,  a  pleasant 
breeze  has  been  observed  inshore,  and  fine  clear  weather;  the  air  in  ascending, 
(being  condensed  by  cold,)  at  about  half-way  up,  had  the  appearano-  of  fog,  or 
thin  light  flying  clouds  ;  but  at  the  top  was  a  inisling  rain  ;  and  this  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  in  any  mountainous  country. 

The  clouds,  in  the  higher  regious  of  the  air,  are  frequently  seen  to  move  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  wind  below.  The  reason  of  this  variation  is,  that  the 
cimjI  dense  air  below  forces  the  warm  and  rarefied  air  upwards,  in  a  continual 
stream,  where  it  spreads  so  as  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  ;  and  hence  the  upper 
course,  or  current,  appears  in  a  contrary  direction.  Thus  circulating,  the  N.  E. 
Trade-wind  has  frequently  aS.  W.  wind  above  it;  and  a  S.  E.  wind  often  pre- 
vails beneath  one  wWe  direction  is  N.  W.  It  is  consequently  found,  that,  just 
without  the  limits  of  the  Trade-wind,  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter.  The  counter-current  of  air,  above,  is  often  seen  in  a  fre*h  Trade- 
wind  :  for  the  great  power  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics  so  rarefie*  the  atmos- 
phere under  his  meridian,  that  it  has  not  so  much  influence  in  the  upper  region, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  light :  hence  the  motion  of  the  upper  part  takes  its 
direction  contrary  to  the  Trade-wind 
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The  space  from  latitude  25°  to  28°  or  29°,  between  the  Variable  and  Trade- 
tvinds,  is  remarkable  for  a  continual  change  of  winds,  with  sudden  gusts  and 
calms,  ruin,  thunder,  and  lightning.  This  space  has  been  called  the  Horse  Lat\-> 
tudts,  because  it  has  often  been  found  necessary  here  to  throw  oTerboard  the 
horses  which  were  to  be  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  Sic.  To  the  north- 
ward  of  these  latitudes,  upon  the  American  Coast,  and  more  than  oue-tbird  over 
the  Atlantic  westerly  winds  prevail  nearly  nine  months  in  the  year. 

In  the  latitudes  above  the  trade-winds,  the  wind  from  the  W.  S.-  W.ward 
being  replete  with  moisture,  from  the  great  exhalation  between  the  tropics,  a» 
It  approaches  the  cold  and  higher  latitudes,  becomes  condensed  into  showers  of 
hail,  rain,  or  snow.  For  instance,  in  the  50th  degree  of  North  latitude,  the  wind 
from  the  S.  W.  generally  will  prevail  till  the  atmosphere  is  more  condensed 
than  in  the  lower  latitudes  ;  the  wind  from  the  colder  regions  then  ensues,  and 
blows  till  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  is  restored,  when  a  short  calm  ge- 
nerally succeeds  before  the  wind  shifts  into  another  quarter. 

There  is  often  an  interval  of  calm  between  the  trade-winds  and  the  opposite 
winds  in  hi^h  latitudes.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case ;  for,  if  the 
trade-wind  in  its  borders  be  much  to  the  eastward,  it  frequently  changes  gradu- 
ally round  without  an  interval  of  calm.  There  is  generally,  also,  a  calm  in  a 
certain  space  between  two  prevailing  winds  blowing  in  opposite  directions,  as 
between  the  trade-wind  ana  the  westerly  wind  on  the  African  Coast  In  the 
limits  of  the  trade- wind,  a  dead  calm  is  generally  the  prelude  to  a  storm,  and  it 
ought  always  to  be  considered  as  a  prognostic  thereof;  for  it  is  known  that  the 
conflux  of  the  trade-wind  and  the  variable  winds  is  the  cause  of  calms  and 
storms  in  the  tropical  regions. 

When  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  declination,  North  of  the  equator,  the  a  E. 
wind,  particularly  between  Brazil  and  Africa,  varying  towards  the  course  of  the 
sun,  changes  a  quarter  or  half  a  point  more  to  the  southward,  and  the  N*  E. 
trade-wind  veers  more  to  the  eastward.  The  contrary  happens  when  the  sun 
U  near  the  southern  tropic ;  for  then  the  S.  E.  wind,  South  of  the  line,  gets 
more  to  the  East,  and  the  N.  E.  wind,  on  the  Atlantic,  veers  more  to  the  north. 
In  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  while  the  sun  is  returning  from  the 
northern  tropic  to  the  equator,  the  action  of  its  rays  upon  the  land  and  sea,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  globe,  renders  the  wind  less  constant  by  altering  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  African  side,  the  winds  are  nearest  to  the  South,  and  on  the  American 
side,  nearest  to  the  East.  In  these  seas  Dr.  Halley  observed,  that,  when  the 
wind  was  eastward,  the  weather  was  gloomy,  dark,  and  rainy,  with  hard  gales 
of  wind ;  but,  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  southward,  the  weather  generally 
became  serene,  with  gentle  breezes,  next  to  a  calm. 

The  Equatorial  Li  mits  of  the  N.  E.  Perennial  or  Trade-wind  between  the 
meridians  of  18  and  26  degrees  West,  have  been  found,  upon  the  comparison  of 
nearly  400  journals,  to  vary  considerably,  even  in  the  same  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  Table  the  columns  of  Exlrtmts  show  the  uncertain  termination  of  the 
Trade-winds,  as  experienced  in  different  ships.  The  annexed  columns  show 
the  Probable  Mean  :  and  the  last  column  exhibits  the  mean  breadth  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  winds. 

Thu3,  the  Table  shows,  that,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  N.  E.  trade  has 
been  found  sometimes  to  cease  id  the  parallel  of  10°,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 

3°  N.   That  the  probable  mean  of  its  limit  is  about  5°  N  That  the  S.  E.  trade, 

at  the  same  time,  has  been  found  to  cease  sometimes  at  only  half  a  degree  North 
of  the  line,  and  sometimes  at  4  degrees.  That  the  probable  mean  of  its  limit  is, 
therefore,  two  degrees  and  a  quarter.  And,  that  the  interval  between  the  as- 
sumed means  of  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  trade-winds  is  equal  to  2|  degrees :  and  so 
of  the  rest. 
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Table  showing  the  Equinoctial  Limits  of  the  N.E.  and  S.  E.  Trade-Winds, 
between  the  Meridians  of  18  and  26  Degrees  West. 
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In  the  space  of  variable  winds  between  the  trades,  exhibited  in  the  last  co- 
lumn, it  has  been  found,  that  southerly  winds  prevail  more  than  any  other ; 
more  particularly  when  the  sun  has  great  northern  declination.  Homeward* 
bound  East-India  ships  are  therefore  enabled  at  this  season,  to  cross  the  space 
more  miickly  than  those  outward-hound  ;  which  they  do,  in  some  degree,  at  all 
other  times.  Yet  calms  and  variable  winds  are  experienced  in  every  month  of 
the  year,  within  this  space  ;  but  the  'former,  which  are  more  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  N.E.  trade,  seldom  continue  long.  These  calms  are  frequently 
succeeded  by  sudden  squalls :  against  which  every  precaution  should  be  taken ; 
aa  many  ships  have  lost  their  topmasts,  and  have  been  otherwise  damaged  by 
them.  Whirlwinds  have  sometimes  accompanied  these  squalls  in  their  first  ef- 
fort against  the  resisting  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  stated  as  probable,  that  a  gale  of  wind,  or  storm,  never  happens 
hereabout  far  from  land,  or  near  the  equator  in.  the  open  ocean,  on  any  part  of 
the  globe  ;  although,  in  its  vicinity,  sudden  gusts  of  wind  and  whirlwinds  are 
sometimes  experienced.  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  winds,  with  much  rain,  are  fre- 
quent in  July,  August,  and  sometimes  in  June  and  September. 

The  heated  land  of  Africa  within  Cnpe  Verde,  with  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
produce  in  the  vicinity  the  variable  winds,  and  occasional  calms  which  counter- 
act the  trade-wind  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  ships,  which  approach  too  near  the  coast  or  islands,  lose  the  trade- 
wind  sooner  than  those  which  keep  at  a  greater  distance.  To  guard  against 
this,  it  has  been  recommended  to  commander*,  to  keep  well  to  the  westward 
when  the  N.E.  Trade  fails;  but' some,  in  observing  this  precept,  have  crossed 
the  line  too  far  to  the  west ;  for,  meeting  with  the  S.E.  trade,  hanging  far  from 
the  southward,  with  strong  westerly  currents,  they  have  made  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil, and  been  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  tack  to  the  eastward. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  generally  understood,  that,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
interval,  between  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade-winds,  there  is  a  continual  succession 
of  calms,  terrible  thunder,  lightning,  water-spouts,  and  such  frequent  rains,  that 
this  portion  of  the  ocean  has  been  denominated  The  Rains.  Ships  have  here, 
it  is  said,  been  detained  for  months,  in  passing  between  the  latitudes  of  10  and 
4  degrees.  The  cause  appearing  to  be,  that  the  westerly  winds,  setting  for  the 
coast,  and  the  easterly  winds,  here  balance  eash  other,  and  produce  the  calms ; 
while  the  vapours,  meeting  and  condensing,  produce  the  almost  ceaseless  rains. 

The  words  of  M.  la  Pirou»e,  on  his  crossing  the  line,  after  passing  Cape 
Verde,  kc.  are,  in  this  place,  worthy  of  particular  notice.  He  says,  "  Nothing 
particular  occurred  during  our  passage  to  the  line.  The  trade-wind  left  us  in 
14°  North,  and  the  wind  then  constantly  blew  between  W.  and  W.S.W.  till  we 
reached  the  line,  and  obliged  roe  to  run  down  the  Coast  of  Africa,  which  I  did  it 
the  distance  of  60  leagues. 
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"  We  crossed  the  line  on  the  29th  September,  1785,  in  18°  West  longitude  (15° 
40'  W.  of  Greenwich.)  I  could  have  wished,  as  my  instructions  were,  to  have 
passed  it  m6re  to  the  westward ;  but,  fortunately,  the  wind  drove  us  always  to 
the  eastward,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made  Trinidad*, 
the  wind  being  S.  E.  at  the  line,  and  continuing  so  until  we  reached  latitude  20° 
25'  S. 

"  The  dread,  which  some  navigators  entertain,  of  being,  at  this  season,  be-, 
calmed  under  the  line,  is  founded  on  error.    We  were  not  a  day  without  wind, 
and  once  only  had  rain  ;  when,  indeed,  if  was  so  abundant  as  to  fill  twenty-five 

casks. 

14  The  fear  of  being  driven  too  much  to  the  eastward  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
is  equally  chimerical.  The  S.E.  wind  is  soon  met  with,  and  even  drives  ships 
too  rapidly  to  the  westward  ;  so  that,  had  I  been  better  acquainted  with  this  na- 
vigation, l  should  have  steered  away  more  large  with  the  S.W.  wind,  which 
constantly  prevailed  to  the  north  of  the  line ;  and  I  should  then  have  crossed 
it  in  the  longitude  of  10  degrees  (7°40'W.  of  Greenwich.)  This  would  have 
permitted  me  to  run,  with  a  free  wind,  on  the  parallel  of  Trinidad.  A  few  days 
after  our  departure  from  Teneriffe,  we  left  the  serene  skies  of  the  temperate 
zones ;  instead  of  which,  a  dull  whiteness,  between  fog  and  cloud,  always  pre- 
vailed. The  horizon  was  contracted :  but,  after  sun-set,  the  vapour  was  dissi- 
pated, and  the  nights  were  constantly  fine.* 

PERIODICAL  WINDS,  Stc—Among  the  Canary  Islands,  northerly  or  N.E. 
winds  mostly  prevail ;  yet,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  continent,  westerly  and 
southerly  have  been  found  to  prevail  there,  sometimes  for  eight  days  successively. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March, 
the  winds  from  the  East  and  N.E.  are  prevalent,  in  the  country,  between  Cape 
Blanco  and  the  entrance  of  the  Rivtr  Gambia.  In  this  time,  the  nights  are  cool : 
but  scarce))'  has  the  sun  risen  above  the  horizon,  when  the  air  becomes  dry  and 
parching.  Nevertheless,  these  five  months  are  the  winter  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  this  is  the  most  healthy  season.  Between  the  Gambia  and  Cape  Palmas, 
the  inland  winds,  during  the  same  season,  are  variable. 

In  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  the  country  situated  between 
Cape  Verga  and  Cape  Mount  is  much  exposed  to  hurricanes,  or  tornadoes. 
These,  however,  do  not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  coast  northward  of  Cape 
Verga. 

From  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  environs  of  the  line,  the  months 
of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  are  those  of  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  atmosphere  emits  its  waters  to  the  earth ;  the  only  difference  is,  twenty  days 
sooner  or  later  in  the  arrival  of  these  torrents.  Dunng  the  other  eight  months 
in  the.  year  there  does  not  fall  a  single  drop  of  water. 

WINDS  on  the  ATLANTIC  ISLES  — The  winds  upon  and  near  the  differ- 
ent islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  very  variable  and  uncertain,  especially 
where  the  land  is  high  and  irregular.  In  general,  regular  sea  and  land-breezes 
alternately  prevail ;  the  sea-breeze  by  day,  and  the  land-breeze  by  night,  as  the 
land  is  alternately  heated  and  cooled  :  but  the  direction  of  these  breezes  is  varied 
by  the  quality  and  figure  of  the  land,  and  other  local  circumstances.  If  the  land 
be  very  high,  it  generally  intercepts  the  prevailing  wind,  and  so  affects  the  air  as 
to  produce,  on  the  lee-side,  either  a  calm,  a  gentle  breeze  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  a  kind  of  eddy,  which  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  to  shipping-  Such 
is  the  case  under  the  western  part  of  Madeira,  and  to  leeward  of  the  Canary- 
Islands.  The  Grand  Canary  being  so  high  as  to  stop  the  current  of  the  N.  E. 
wind,  which  prevails  there ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  calm,  or  a  gentle 
breeze  from  S.  W. 

The  calms  and  eddy  winds,  occasioned  by  the  figure  and  height  of  the  Ca- 
naries, extend  from  10  to  80  leagues  beyond  them  to  the  S.  W.,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  respective  islands.  The  boundary  of  the  calms  may  be  seen ;  for, 
within  them,  the  water  is  smooth  ;  without  them  is  the  regular  undulation  of 
the  sea,  caused  by  the  general  wind ;  and,  at  the  edge  of  them,  the  winds,  by 


•  The  little  Isle  of  Trinidad,  lyiug  in  20°  31)'  S.  and  29*  10"  W. 
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setting  in  opposite  directions,  produce,  a  breaking  of  the  waves,  with  a  foam, 
like  the  billows  on  a  rocky  shoal,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  particulars  now  described ,  the  cause  of  those  co- 
pious dews  which  fall  in  the  night,  on  the  islands,  &tc.  situated  within  the  tropics, 
will  be  apparent  For,  as  the  great  power  of  the  sun  by  day  causes  an  extra- 
ordinary evaporation  of  the  ocean,  so,  in  the  night,  the  exhalation  ceasing  to  re- 
'  tain  the  same  degree  of  levity  acquired  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  becomes,  by 
the  absence  of  the  power  which  produced  it,  so  dense  and  heavy,  as  again  to  fall 
back  to  the  earth.  The  air,  at  the  same  time,  cooling,  by  the  same  cause,  is  also 
affected  by  the  descending  moisture,  and  thus  acquires  an  additional  tendency  to 
increase  the  land-breeze. 

At  JAMAICA,  the  air  is,  in  most  places,  hot  and  unfavourable  to  European 
constitutions ;  but  the  cool  sea-breezes,  which  set  in  every  morning,  render  the 
air  more  tolerable  j  and  that  upon  the  high  ground*  is  temperate,  pure  and  cool- 
ing. It  lightens  almost  every  night,  but  without  much  thunder ;  nevertheless, 
when  the  latter  happens,  it  is  very  terrible,  and  roars  tremendously. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  the  sea-breeze  from  the  south-eastward 
comes  on  in  the  morning,  and  gradually  increases  until  noon,  when  it  is  strongest : 
at  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  its  force  diminishes  ;  and,  in  general,  it  entirely 
ceases  by  five  o'clock.  About  eight  in  the  evening  the  land-breeze  bwgins :  this 
breeze  extends  to  the  distance  of  4  leagues  to  the  southward  from  the  island. 
It  increases  until  midnight,  and  ceases  at  about  four  in  the  morning. 

The  sea  and  land  breezes  are  more  regular  than  otherwise  from  the  latter 
part  of  January  until  May.  In  the  middle  of  May,  the  sea-breeze  generally 
prevails  for  several  days  and  nights,  especially  about  the  time  of  full  and  change 
of  the  moon  ;  and  thus  they  continue  throughout  June  and  part  of  July  ;  from 
that  time  the  sea-breeze  diminishes,  varies,  and  veers  round  to  S.  by  W.  or  S.  S. 
VV\,  with  frequent  calms.  August,  September,  and  October,  are  the  hurricane 
months,  in  which  there  generally  are  strong  gales  of  wind,  with  much  rain. 

In  December,  January,  and  February,  when  the  north  winds  predominate, 
their  force  checks  the  sea-breeze.  The  southern  coast  is  that  w  hich,  of  course, 
is  least  exposed  to  these  winds,  being  sheltered,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
mountains.  When  combined  with  the  land-breeze,  they  render  the  airvery 
cold  and  unhealthy. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  sea- breeze  about  the  island  gene- 
rally blows  impetuously,  and  in  frequent  squalls.  At  this  season,  vessels  bound 
hence  to  Europe  would  have  the  most  advantageous  passage  through  the  Strait 
and  Stream  of  Florida  ;  but,  in  October,  northerly  winds  frequently  extend  over 
all  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  for  some  time,  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica :  but 
the  current  of  air  is  forced  upwards  by  the  mountains  of  the  latter,  and  its 
strength  is  spent  in  the  heights.  In  seasons  when  it  is  more  impetuous,  it 
rushes  through  the  windings  and  defiles  of  the  mountains  upon  the  southern 
coast,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  and  has  been  known  to 
continue  for  some  days. 

During  the  winter,  the  land-breeze  is  more  general  off  the  shores  than  in  sum- 
mer ;  it  sometimes  continues  throughout  the  day  as  well  as  night,  and  westerly 
winds  prevail  over  all  the  space  between  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  and  even  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Domingo.  They  have  been  experienced  from  Port  Royal,  through 
the  Windward  Channel ;  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case. 

In  November,  southerly  winds  prevail  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and 
have  been  known  to  extend  from  the  Mosquito  shore,  whence  vessels  have  ar- 
rived in  five  or  six  days,  that  might,  at  other  times,  have  been  as  many  weeks, 
M  ben  beating  against  the  sea-breeze.  The  southerly  winds  are  generally  faint  ; 
nor  do  they  come  upon  the  land,  until  it  be  heated  by  the  sun,  and  are  often  ex- 
pelled by  a  fresh  land-breeze  soon  after  mid-day,  which  abates  in  a  few  hours. 

The  return  of  the  sea-breeze,  falling  sooner  or  later  in  autumn,  is  gradual , 
first  approaching  the  east  end,  then  advancing  a  little;  and,  in  some  years,  it 
reaches  Morant  Point  fourteen  or  twenty  days  before  it  is  felt  above  Kingston. 
It  also  blows  for  a  week  or  two  later  on  the  east  end  of  the  island  than  at  King- 
ton ;  and  has  been  known,  in  some  years,  to  prevail  their  in  the  dav  time  dur 
>ng  the  whole  time  it  waa  unfelt  at  the  former  plaee. 
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WINDS  throughout  the  WEST-INDIES. — The  following  description  of 
winds  prevailing  over  these  regions,  in  the  different  seasons,  has  been  extracted 
from  Captain  .Livingston's  translation  of  the  4  Derrotero  de  las  Antillas,1  or  Spa- 
nish Directory  for  the  West-Indies. 

"  On  the  Eastern  Coasts  of  America,  and  among  its  islands,  the  course  of  the 
general  easterly  or  trade  wind  is  uninterrupted,  (hough  subject  to  some  modifica- 
tions in  direction  and  force.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  the  sea-breeze 
calms  at  night,  and  is  replaced  by  the  land-breeze :  this  variation  happens  every 
day,  unless  a  strong  wind  prevails  from  the  northward  or  southward ;  the  first  of 
these  being  experienced  from  October  to  May,  and  the  second  in  July,  August, 
and  September. 

"  The  general  easterly  wind,  of  the  tropical  regions,  is  felt  on  the  coast  of 
Guyana  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican  Seas,  but  with  varia- 
tions which  may  be  denominated  diurnal  and  annual.  The  diurnal  period  is 
that  which  the  sta-breeze  causes,  and  which  strikes  the  coast  usually  at  an  angle 
of  two  points,  less  or  more,  according  to  the  locality  and  other  circumstances ; 
and  then  the  land-wind,  which,  coming  from  the  interior,  always  blows  offshore. 
The  sea-breeze  comes  on  at  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  continues 
while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  increasing  its  force  as  that  luminary  aug- 
ments its  altitude,  and  diminishing,  in  a  similar  proportion,  as  the  sun's  altitude 
decreases.  Thus,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  the  sea-breeze  is  at  the 
maximum  of  its  strength ;  arid  at  the  time  that  the  sun  reaches  the  horizon, 
this  breeze  has,  perceptibly,  ceased.  The  land  breeze  commences  before  mid- 
night, and  continues  until  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  sometimes  longer.  A  space  of 
some  hours  intervenes  between  the  land-breeze's  ceasing  and  the  sea-breeze's 
coming  on,  during  which  there  is  a  perfect  calm. 

"  The  annual  period  of  the  trade-wind  here  is  produced  by  the  proximity  or 
distance  of  the  sun,  which  occassions  the  only  two  seasons  known  in  the  tro- 
pics ;  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons.  The  first  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  heavy  rains  with  loud  thunder  are  prevalent.  In  this  season  the 
wind  is  generally  to  the  southward  of  East,  but  interrupted  by  frequent  calma, 
yet  it  occasionally  blows  with  force  and  obscures  the  atmosphere. 

44  When  the  sun  removes  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  dry  season  com- 
mences, and  then  the  trade  wind,  which  is  steady  at  N.E.,  is  cool  and  agree- 
able. At  this  season,  North  and  N.W.  winds  are  sometimes  found,  blowing 
with  much  force;  and,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  they  regularly  alternate  with 
the  general  wind,  as  they  are  more  frequent  in  November  and  December,  than 
in  February  and  March. 

4<  In  the  change  of  the  seasons  there  is  a  remarkable  difference ;  for,  in  April 
and  May,  no  change  is  experienced  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  weather  is,  in 
general,  beautifully  fine  ;  but,  in  August,  September,  and  October,  there  are 
usually  calms,  or  very  light  winds ;  and  dreadful  hurricances,  in  these  months, 
sometimes  render  the  navigation  perilous.  From  these  perils  however,  are  ex- 
empted the  Island  Trinidad,  the  coasts  of  Columbia,  (late  Terra  Firma,)  the 
Gulfs  or  Bays  of  Darien  and  Honduras,  and  the  Bight  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  which 
the  hurricanes  do  not  reach.  In  the  space  of  sea  between  the  Greater  Antillas* 
and  the  coast  of  Columbia,  the  general  N.  E.  or  trade  wind  regularly  prevails , 
but,  near  the  shore,  the  following  peculiarities  are  found: 

'  At  the  Greater  Antillas  the  sea-breeze  constantly  prevails  by  day,  and  the 
land-breeze  by  night.  These  land- breezes  are  the  freshest  which  are  ktown, 
and  assist  vessels  much  in  getting  to  the  eastward  or  remounting  to  windward, 
which,  without  them,  would  be  almost  impossible.  At  the  lesser  Antillas,  as 
Dominica,  Martinique,  and  St*  Lucia,       there  are  no  land-breezes. 

"  On  the  Coasts  of  Guyana  there  are  no  land-breezes,  nor  more  wind  than  is 
generally  experienced  between  the  tropics.  In  January,  February,  and  March, 
the  winds  here  blow  from  North  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  the  weather  is  dear.  In 
April,  May,  and  June,  the  winds  are  from  East  to  S.  E.  In  July,  August,  and 
September,  there  are  calms,  with  tornadoes  from  South  and  S.  W. ;  and,  in  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  there  are  continual  rains,  while  the  sky  Is,  in 


"  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  Porto-Rico. 
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general,  obscured  by  clouds.  In  the  dry  season,  which  is  from  January  to  June, 
the  heat  is  very  great;  and,  in  the  wet  season,  rains  and  thunder  are  constant 
and  violent. 

"  On  the  Coasts  of  Cumana  and  Caraccas,  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  the  breeze  fol- 
lows the  regular  course  ;  but  from  that  cape  to  Cape  San  Bias  the  general  wind 
alters  its  direction  ;  for  it  blows  from  N.  E.  or  N.  N.  E.,  excepting  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  when  it  cofnes  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  then  is  so 
uncommonly  strong  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  vessels  to  lie  to.  These  gales, 
which  are  well  known  to  mariners,  extend  from  about  mid-channel  to  within 
two  or  three  leagues  of  the  coast,  where  they  become  weak,  especially  at  night. 
On  this  coast,  about  the  Gulf  of  Nicaragua,  are  westerly  winds,  which  the  pilots 
of  that  country  call  Vendavalts,  (rainy  winds,)  in  the  months  from  July  to 
December;  but  these  winds  never  pass  the  parallel  of  13°  N.,  nor  do  they  blow 
constantly,  but  alternate  with  the  sea-hreeze. 

"  Upon  the  Mosquito  Shore,  Honduras,  and  Eastern  Coast  of  Yucatan,  the  ge- 
neral winds  or  breezes  prevail  in  February,  March,  April,  and  May ;  but,  during 
the  first  two  of  these  months,  they  are  occasionally  interrupted  by  norths-  In 
June,  July,  and  August,  the  winds  here  are  from  the  eastward  and  westward 
of  South,  with  tornadoes  and  calms.  In  September,  October,  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  they  are  from  the  northward  or  southward  of  west,  with 
frequent  gales  from  VV.  S.  W.,  W.  N.  VV.,  and  North. 

"  On  the  Northern  and  Western  Coasts  of  Yucatan,  between  Cape  Catoche 
and  Point  Piedras  or  Desconocida,  and  thence  to  Campcche,  there  is  no  other 
than  the  N.E.  or  general  wind,  interrupted  by  hard  norths  in  the  season  of  them  ; 
and.  about  the  end  of  April,  tornadoes  commence  from  N  E.  to  S.  E.  These 
tornadoes  generally  form  in  the  afternoon,  continue  about  an  hour ;  and,  by 
nightfall,  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  is  re-established.  The  season  of  the 
tornadoes  continues  until  September,  and  in  all  the  time  there  are  sea-breezes 
upon  the  coast,  which  blow  from  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  It  has  been  remarked 
that,  as  the  sea-hreeze  is  the  more  fresh,  the  more  fierce  is  the  tornado,  espe- 
cially from  June  to  September.  The  sea-breezes  come  on  at  about  eleven  of 
the  day;  and  at  night  the  wind  gets  round  to  East,  E.  S.  E.,  or  S.  E.,  so  that 
it  may  be,  in  some  degree,  considered  as  a  land-breeze. 

"  On  the  Coast  of  the  Mexican  Sea,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Tampico,  the  breeze 
from  E.  5.  E.  and  East  prevails  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July;  and,  at  night, 
the  land-breeze  comes  off  from  South  to  S.  \V. :  but,  if  the  land-breeze  is  from 
the  N.  W.  with  rain,  the  wind,  on  the  day  following,  will  be  from  North,  N.  N. 
E.,  or  N.  E.,  particularly  in  August  and  September:  these  winds  are  denomi- 
nated, in  the  country,  '  fientos  de  Cubeza  o  VendavcdcsS  (head-winds  or  rainy 
winds);  they  are  not  strong,  nor  do  they  raise  the  sea  ;  with  them,  therefore,  a 
vessel  may  take  an  anchorage  as  well  as  with  the  general  breeze,  but  they  im- 
pede getting  out,  for  which  the  land-breeze  is  required.  The  Vientos  de  Cubeza, 
or  head-winds,  reach  to  about  20  or  30  leagues  from  the  coast,  at  which  dis- 
tance are  found  those  at  East  and  E.  S.  E. 

"  From  the  middle  of  September  until  the  months  of  March,  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  making  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  norths  are  then  very  heavy.  The  narrow- 
ness of  this  harbour,  the  obstruction  formed  by  the  shoals  at  its  entrance,  and 
the  slender  shelter  it  affords  from  the  norths,  render  an  attempt  to  make  it,  dur- 
ing one  of  them,  extremely  dangerous,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  the  an- 
chorage. The  following  description  of  the  winds  here  has  been  written  by  Don 
Bernardo  de  Orta,  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  navy,  who  has  been  captain  of  the 
Port,  and  who  surveyed  it. 

*'  Although  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  other  con- 
stint  wind  than  the  general  breeze  of  this  region,  notwithstanding  that,  from 
September  to  March,  the  north  winds  interrupt  the  general  course,  and,  in  some 
degree,  divide  the  year  into  two  seasons,  teet  and  dry,  or  of  the  Breezes  and 
Norths :  the  first,  in  which  the  breezes  are  settled,  ii  from  March  to  September; 
and  the  second,  in  which  the  norths  blow,  is  from  September  to  March.  For 
greater  clearness  we  shall  explain  each  separately. 

"The  first  of  the  norths  is  regularly  felt  in  the  month  of  September;  but,  io 
this  month  and  the  following  one,  October,  the  norths  do  not  blow  with  much 
force.   Sometimes  it  happens  that  they  do  not  appear,  but,  in  that  case,  the 
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breeze  is  interrupted  by  heavy  rains  and  tornadoes.   In  November  the  North? 
are  established,  blow  with  much  strength,  and  continue  a  length  of  time  during; 
December,  January,  and  February.    In  these  months,  after  they  begin,  they  in- 
crease fast ;  and  in  four  hours,  or  a  little  more,  attain  their  utmost  strength,  with 
which  they  continue  blowing  for  forty-eight  hours ;  but  afterwards,  though  they 
do  not  cease  for  some  days,  they're  moderate.    In  these  months  the  Northsare 
obscure  and  north-westerly,  and  ffiey  come  on  so  frequently,  that  there  is, in  ge- 
neral, not  more  than  four  or  six  days  between  them.  In  March  and  April  they  are 
neither  so  frequent,  nor  last  so  long,  and  ore  clearer,  but  yet  tbey  are  more  fierce 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  have  less  north- westing.    In  tiie  interval  he- 
fore  November,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  Norths  are  established,  the  wea- 
ther is  beautiful,  and  the  general  breeze  blows  with  great  regularity  by  day  ;  the 
land-breeze  as  regularly  by  night. 
'         "  There  are  various  signs  by  which  the  coming  on  of  a  North  may  bo  foreseen  *. 
such  are,  the  wind  steady  at  South ;  the  moisture  of  the  walls,  and  of  the  pave- 
ments of  the  houses  and  streets ;  seeing  clearly  the  Peak  of  Orizaba  and  tho 
Mountains  of  Perote  and  Villa-Rica,  with  the  cloud  on  those  of  St.  Martin, 
having  folds  like  a  white  sheet;  the  increase  of  heat  and  of  dew;  and  a  thick 
fog,  or  low  scud,  fly;ng  with  velocity  to  the  southward  :  but  the  most  certain  of 
all  is  the  barometer ;  for  this  instrument,  in  the  time  of  the  Norths  at  Vera- 
•       Cruz,  does  not  vary  more,  between  its  highest  and  lowest  range,  than  8-10 ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  does  not  rise  higher  than  dO  inches  6-10,  nor  fall  lower  than  £9  inch- 
es 8-10.    The  descent  of  the  mercury  predicts  the  Norths  ;  but  they  do  uot  be- 
gin to  blow  the  moment  it  sinks,  which  it  always  does  a  short  time  before  the* 
north  comes  on :  at  these  times  lightnings  appear  on  the  horizon,  especially 
from  N.  W.  to  N.  E.;  the  sea  sparkles;  cobwebs  are  seen  on  the  rigging,  if  by 
day:  with  such  warnings  trust  not  to  the  weather,  for  a  North  will  infallibly 
come  on. 

**  This  wind  generally  moderates  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  that  is,  it  does  not 
retain  the  same  strength  which  it  had  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the 
afternoon,  unless  it  commence  in  the  evening  or  at  night,  for  then  it  may  increase 
otherwise.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  after  dark,  or  a  little  before  midnight, 
it  is  fouud  to  be  the  land-wind,  from  the  northward  and  westward;  in  which 
case,  should  it  get  round  to  the  southward  of  west,  the  north  will  be  at  an  end, 
and  the  general  breeze  will,  to  a  certainty,  come  on  at  its  regular  hour  :  but,  if 
that  does  not  happen  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  afterwards,  and  at  the  turn  of 
the  tide,  it  will  return  to  blow  from  the  north,  with  the  same  violence  as  on  the 
day  before,  and  then  it  is  called  a  Norte  de  .tynrea,  or  TxtU'North. 

"The  Norths  also  sometimes  conclude  by  taking  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward, which  is  more  certain ;  for,  if  the  wind  in  the  evening  gets  to  N.  E.  al- 
though the  sky  remain  covered  the  day  following,  but  by  night  the  land-breeze 
has  been  from  the  northward^nd  westward,  the  regular  breeze  will  surely  ensue 
in  the  evening,  good  weather  succeeding  and  continuing  for  four  or  six  days  ; 
the  latter  period  being  the  longest  that  it  will  last  to,  in  the  season  of  the  norths  : 
but,  if  the  wind  retrograde  from  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  or  North,  the  weather  will 
be  still  unsettled. 

"  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  norths  happening  In  May.  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, at  which  times  they  are  most  furious,  and  are  called  Norits  del  Mueso  Co- 
lorado ;  the  more  moderate  are  called  Chocolalertu,  but  these  are  rather  uncom- 
mon. 

•*  The  Wet  Season,  or  Season  of  the  Breezes,  r§  from  March  to  September : 
the  Breezes,  at  the  end  of  March  and  through  the  whole  month  of  April,  as  al- 
ready explained,  are,  from  time  to  time,  interrupted  by  Norths,  and  are  from  B. 
S.  E.  very  fresh  ;  the  sky  sometimes  clear,  at  other  times  obscure.  At  times* 
these  touch  from  S.  E.,  and  continue  all  night,  without  giving  place  to  the  land- 
breeze,  which  prevails,  in  general,  every  night,  excepting  when  the  north  wind  is 
on.    The  land-breeze  is  freshest  when  the  rains  have  begun. 

•*  After  the  sun  passes  the  zenith  of  Vera  Cruz,  aud  until  he  returns  to  it,  that 
is,  from  the  ICth  of  May  to  the  27th  of  July,  the  breezes  are  of  the  lightest 
description ;  almost  calms,  with  much  mist  or  haze,  and  slight  tornadoes.  Af- 
ter that  time  the  pleasant  breezes  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  somMimes  remain 
■  ixed. 
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**  From  the  27th  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  Norths  becomn 
established,  the  tornadoes  are  fierce,  with  heavy  rains,  thunder,  and  lightning  i 
those  which  brin^  the  heaviest  winds  are  from  the  east,  but  they  are  also  those 
of  the  shortest  duration. 

*'  In  the  season  of  the  Breezes,  the  total  variation  of  the  barometer  is  4-10 ;  the 
greatest  ascent  of  the  mercury  is  to  30  inches  35-100,  and  its  greatest  descent 
to  29  inches  9G-100.  The  thermometer  in  July  rises  to  87°,  and  does  not  fall  to 
834  w  :  in  December  it  rises  to  80*°.  hut  uever  falls  below  «6i°.  This,  it  must 
be  understood,  was  ascertained  in  the  shade,  the  instrument  being  placed  in  one 
4i f  the  coolest  and  best  ventilated  halls  in  the  castle. 

"  In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  rarely  a  year  passes  without  hurri- 
canes near  Florida  and  the  northern  Antillas;  but  to  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  part  of 
the  coast  thence  to  Campeche,  they  never  arrive  ;  all  that  is  felt  being  the  hea- 
vy sea,  which  has  arisen  in  the  higher  latitudes.  Hurricanes  begin  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward  ;  and,  although  they  do  not  always  go  round  the  same  way, 
yet,  in  general,  they  next  go  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  with  thick  squally 
weather  and  rain." 

From  Tainpico  to  the  Bay  of  San  Bernardo,  breezes,  from  the  southward  and 
eastward,  are  steady  and  pleasant  from  April  to  August ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
months  this  coast  is  much  exposed  to  gales  from  East  and  E.  S.  E.,  which  blow 
without  intermission,  for  two  or  three  days,  before  a  North  comes  on.  In  about 
Altitude  26A°,  there  are  land-breezes  in  the  summer,  which  blow  from  midnight 
until  nine  in  the  forenoon.    [See  page  286.] 


From  Maranham  to  Para. 

Yon  must  pass  to  the  northward  of  the  Croix  grand  e,  which  lies  in  lati- 
tude 2°  10'  S.  and  give  it  a  birth  of  2  or  3  leagues.  The  bank  of  Manuel 
Louize,  which  has  not  been  long  discovered  and  is  very  dangerous,  lies  in 
the  latitude  1°  16'  S.  it  is  never  dry  nor  does  the  sea  break  much  upon  it» 
except  at  low  water  ;  you  pass  to  the  northward  of  it  about  5  leagues  ;  it 
is  about  15  leagues  from  the  land.  From  the  bank  of  Manuel  Louize  to 
the  bank  of  St.  Joao  you  have  10  to  12  fathoms,  passing  5  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  Manuel  Louize  and  keep  in  17  fathoms  water,  you  have  no- 
thing to  fear  as  far  as  Salinas,  for  which  directions  have  been  given.  Be- 
tween Salinas  Bay  and  Point  Tigioca  (which  is  the  East  Point  of  the 
River  Amazon,)  and  lies  in  00°  t*8'  S.  there  are  several  bays.  In  the  bay 
of  Mara  Cana,  you  may  anchor  in  7  or  H  fathoms,  bu^  roust  not  come  near 
the  island,  as  it  is  very  dangerous.  At  Point  Matras  de  Maraponi  you 
must  not  come  nearer  than  3  leagues,  nor  anchor  the  poiut  bearing  south, 
as  it  is  foul  ground.  At  the  point  of  Piracaembana  there  is  a  large  sandy 
bay,  where  you  may  anchor  in  9  fathoms,  soft  white  sand.  In  the  bay  of 
Cajatuba,  you  may  anchor  in  12  fathoms  ;  you  must  not  come  nearer  in  ; 
you  will  then  be  about  3  leagues  from  the  land.  The  point  of  Cunisa  is 
round  and  some  red  spots  ;  you  may  anchor  on  the  east  side  of  the  point, 
in  *7or  18  fathoms,  white  sand,  at  about  3  leagues  from  the  land. 

From  Point  Tigioca  there  are  two  banks,  bearing  north  from  the  point ; 
the  outer  bank,  which  is  called  the  Baxo  de  Fora  is  6  or  7  leagues  from 
the  land,  the  inner  one  called  the  Baxo  de  Dentro,  extends  nearly  frpm 
the  point  to  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  outer  bank  ;  there  is  a  good  chan- 
nel between  them  with  from  10  to  13  fathoms  water.  There  is  likew^c 
a  channel  between  the  Baxo  de  Dentro  and  Point  Tigioca,  but  it  is  very 
intricate,  and  by  no  means  attempt  to  pass  it,  being  only  frequented  by 
wall  craft.    As  soon  as  yn»i  are  through  th*  '•hannel  between  the  banks, 
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you  will  have  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  except  you  get  to  the  westward  on  the 
Lank  of  St.  Joao,  which  is  towards  the  western  shore,  where  you  have  3 
fathoms  at  low  water,  spring  tides  :  on  this  bank  the  sea  does  not  break, 
it  is  soft  mud,  and  good  anchoring  on  it.    The  water  is  smooth,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  the  channel  of  the  river  where  there  is  a  greater  depth  of 
water.    The  Baxo  de  Fora  and  the  Baxo  de  Dentro  are  hard  sand,  and 
when  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  the  sea  breaks  very  much  on  them  ;  when 
the  water  is  smooth  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  are  steep  too.    1  have 
passed  within  J  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  them  in  9  fathoms  at  low  wa- 
ter :  spring  tides  there  are  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  water  on  them.-— 
When  you  are  at  the  east  entrance  of  the  channel  between  the  Baxo  de 
Fora  and  the  Baxo  de  Dentro,  you  have  all  the  points  open  to  the  east- 
ward, and  when  through,  Point  Tigioca  bears  S.  £.  by  £.  and  the  islands 
of  St.  Caetano,  S.  ;  you  may  then  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  and  S.  S.  W.  which  is 
a  good  course  till  you  are  a  considerable  distance,  9  or  10  leagues  up  the 
river,  and  will  carry  you  clear  of  all  the  banks,  which  lie  off  the  islands 
St.  Caetano,  and  a  bank  of  hard  sand,  which  lies  off  the  Point  Vigia  at 
at  about  H  or  2  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  longitude  of  tins  coast  has  generally  been  laid  down  too  far  to  the 
westward.  You  should  endeavour  to  make  the  land  to  the  eastward  of 
Point  Tigioca,  which  lies  bout  47°  45'  W.  of  Greenwich.  If  you  make 
Cape  North,  it  will  take  you  a  considerable  time  to  beat  up,  and,  unless 
you  have  a  very  good  vessel,  you  cannot  do  it  at  all.  Cape  North  lies  in 
long.  50?  10'  W.  Suppose  you  make  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  Point 
Tigioca,  and  are  resolved  to  run  up  the  river  without  a  pilot,  the  best  way 
is  if  you  are  pfetty  near  the  land  to  steer  N.  W.  to  get  an  offing 
to  go  the  northward  and  westward  of  all  the  banks ;  then  steer  W. 
N.  VV.  or  W.  keeping  the  land  in  sight  from  the  mast  head.  From  the 
Bay  of  Salinas  to  Point  Tigioca  the  distance  is  about  10  leagues.  Keep 
this  course,  and  if  you  see  nothing  of  the  breakers  on  the  banks  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river,  haul  up  W.  and  VV.  S.  W.  till  you  make  the  Island  of 
Maraja,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ;  when  you  make  tins 
island,  bear  up  S.  and  S.  S.  E.  and  haul  up  for  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
which  you  will  make  in  about  two  hours  ;  then  steer  between  S.  and  S. 
W.  by  S.  observing  not  to  come  too  near  the  eastern  shore  till  you  are 
certain  of  being  above  the  Point  Vigia,  as  there  are  several  sand  banks  oil 
the  islands  of  St.  Caetano.  Point  Vigia  is  about  eight  leagues  from  Point 
Tigioca.  The  course  up  the  river  to  Para,  after  passing  the  islands  St. 
Caetano,  and  have  got  the  eastern  shore  pretty  close,  (say  2  or  3  miles  j 
is  S.  YV.  by  S.  and  S.  S.  W.  ,  You  leave  all  the  small  islands  on  your  lar- 
board side,  till  you  get  up  near  Mosqueira,  which  is  about  16  leagues  up 
the  river,  and  above  Bahia  do  Sol,  when  you  leave  the  other  islands  to 
starboard.  If  you  come  up  the  river  in  the  night,  be  careful  not  to  steer 
to  the  eastward  of  south,  or  you  may  get  into  the  Bahia  do  Sol,  which  is 
very  dangerous,  being  full  of  rocks  and  shoals.  At  Para  it  is  high  water 
at  12  o'clock  full  and  change,  the  tide  rises  from  3  to  4  fathoms.  There 
is  a  fort  about  three  leagues  below  the  city,  on  a  small  island,  where  you 
are  obliged  to  anchor  and  send  your  boat  ashore,  and  wait  till  you  gpt  per- 
mission to  go  up  to  Para. 
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Other  Directions  for  River  Para. 

Vessels  bound  from  Maranham  to  the  rivers  Para  and  Amazon,  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  morning's  tide,  anchoring  at  Araaji,  and  thence 
.standing  out  to  seaward  in  15,  16,  18,  and  20  fathoms  water ;  this  flat  or 
shallow  continues  stretching  northwesterly  to  the  distance  of  20  or  22 
leagues.    There  is  no  danger  whatever  in  your  course  ;  but  as  soon  as 
you  deepen  your  water  and  lose  your  soundings,  you  will  find  yourself 
abreast  of  the  island  of  St.  Joao  ;  throughout  this  space  the  shores  are 
low,  with  a  few  scattered  sandy  hillocks  ;  there  are  some  few  opening* 
or  bays  in  your  passage,  as  the  bays  of  Cuma  and  Corimata,  from  both  of 
which  are  shoals  that  stretch  miles  into  the  sea.    Northwest  of  Corimata 
is  Mocamambabe,  and  a  little  farther  Cabella  de  Velhas  ;  from  which 
the  coast  is  covered  with  a  short  heath  or  brushwood,  which  having 
passed,  you  approach  Carsapocira  Bay,  filled  with  breakers.  From 
hence  N.  W.  lies  St.  Joao's  Island  ;  the  land  is  level  and  low,  and  ofi 
the  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  is  good  anchorage  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  and 
water  may  be  had  of  good  quality.    On  its  west  side  is  a  river  called 
Turivana,  or  bay  of  Turivasso,  capable  of  admitting  large  vessels,  and 
formerly  much  frequented  ;  from  hence  to  the  Gurapi  Mountain,  which 
stands  inland,  is  high,  and  has  a  smaller  and  rounder  hillock  near  it,  is 
about  70  miles,  having  several  rivers  or  bays,  viz.  the  Bays  of  Malaer- 
ca,  Carara,  Maracasume,  Pirocava,  Tiromabhuba,  Caraiba,  and  Caraiba- 
mesim.    These  two  latter  join  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  called  the 
sisters.    Gurapi  Point  is  low,  level,  and  sandy,  covered  with  a  dark 
brushwood,  and  having  a  reef  running  into  the  sea,  over  which  the  waters 
break.    From  Point  Gurapi,  the  coast  stretches  westerly,  but  indented 
with  various  openings  and  bays.    It  is  adviseable  to  keep  clear  of  this 
part,  it  being  in  some  places  shoal  water ;  but  when  you  are  at  the  dis- 
tance of  9  or  10  miles,  the  bottom  will  be  found  clear  and  even,  with  7, 
3,  9,  and  10  fathoms.    The  bays  between  Gurapi  and  Caitc,  are  Perea- 
luma  and  Pereatinga,  adjoining  it  Toque,  Embque,  Giranunga,  Senam- 
boca,  Panea,  and  Manigultuba;  you  will  then  arrive  at  Caitc,  which  will 
be  known  by  some  lofty  manques  islands,  while  the  coast  at  their  feet 
appears  white  and  sandy.    In  coming  from  sea,  and  when  you  are  just  to 
the  southward  of  the  equator,  and  in  longitude  46°  6'  W.  of  Greenwich, 
you  will  observe  your  water  discoloured,  and  soon  after  the  land  west 
ward  of  Caite  appearing  like  breakers  ahead.    The  coast  from  Caite  bay 
to  Maracuno  runs  northwesterly,  and  is  distant  about  13  leagues  ;  you 
should  keep  about  2  leagues  from  shore  in  sailing  along,  where  your 
passage  will  be  without  danger,  and  your  soundings  from  7  to  9  fathoms, 
and  you  will  pass  the  following  inlets  or  bays  :  Coliperu  and  Meriquiqui  ; 
you  will  then  see  the  high  point  called  Mount  Pirousu,  having  red  cliffs 
on  its  eastern  part.    Adjoining  to  this  is  Perimerim  bay,  the  Guarapipo, 
and  Virianduba  or  the  Salt  Ponds  ;  here  you  will  notice  several  spots  or 
patches  of  white  sand,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  ;  and  at  the  western  ex 
tremity  of  these  is  a  watch-tower,  from  which  a  signal-gun  is  fired  on  the 
approach  of  any  vessel.    By  keeping  a  good  look  out  when  you  arrive  at 
this  part  of  the  coast,  you  will  readily  perceive  the  smoke  if  you  should 
not  hear  the  report.    This  point,  called  Point  de  Atasia,  has  two  white 
cliffs  upon  it,  and  on  rounding  U  you  will  enter  the  bay  of  Maracuno  in  6 
and  6  fathoms  water.    Eighteen  miles  west  of  Maracuno  is  Point  Tigioca. 
the  eastern  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Para.  From  Point  Tigioca  to 
Poiat  Tapua,  the  course  isS.W.by  W.  but  some  shoals,  called  Baxo  de  Bo- 
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roneo,  spread  northwesterly  between  them,  you  will  therefore  give  these 
points  a  wide  birth  of  6  or  7  miles,  at  which  distance,  there  is  a  channel 
used  by  small  vessels,  but  larger  vessels  must  keep  farther  out,  at  the 
distance  of  10  or  11  miles  from  Point  Tigioca ;  they  will  there  have  12, 
11,  15,  and  10  fathoms,  and  between  these  two  channels  the  ground  is 
foul,  but  without  danger.  About  14  miles  due  north  from  the  point  are. 
Tigioca  shoals,  which  extend  8  or  9  miles  northward,  and  are  about  G 
miles  in  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  Over  these  shoals  the  water  breaks  con- 
stantly. Vessels  leaving  Maracuna,  or  coming  from  seaward  aud  bound 
to  Para,  should  steer  directly  off  these  shoals,  passing  within  3  or  even  2 
miles  of  them,  and  having  the  river  open,  stand  up  the  channel  a  S.S.W. 
keeping  nearer  the  Para  side  than  that  of  Cape  Maguari,  the  latter  having 
considerable  banks  of  sands  almost  all  the  way  to  Para.  At  the  entrance, 
and  opposite  to  Point  Tigioca  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  is  9  leagues, 
but  narrows  as  you  proceed ;  should  night  come  on,  you  will  do  well  to 
anchor,  taking  care  to  give  the  land  of  Juanes  a  good  birth,  on  account  of 
the  flats  before  mentioned,  and  when  you  weigh  in  the  morning,  let  it  be 
at  low  water.  The  land  on  the  Para  side  is  low,  level,  and  dark,  and  filled 
with  manques,  which  at  a  distance  appears  like  vessels  at  anchor,  and 
when  you  arrive  at  the  termination  of  these,  you  will  perceive  two  small 
hillocks  of  white  sand,  and  farther  on,  some  reddish  cliffo,  upon  which 
some  huts  are  erected.  Having  sailed  on  about  a  league  from  these,  you 
will  see  the  point  or  entrance  to  the  Hahia  de  Sol :  go  not  too  near,  as  it 
is  in  some  places  shallow,  but  should  you  find  your  water  decreasing  too 
much,  stand  immediately  toward  the  Juanes  shore,  and  your  soundings 
will  deepen.  Continuing  your  course,  you  will  approach  Point  do  Mos- 
quito, between  which  and  the  narrow  Island  Totuack  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Bahiade  Antonio ;  the  passage  is  about  1£  mile  broad,  and  has  7  fa- 
thoms mid-channel  ;  the  ebb  tide  here  sets  very  strong.  Having  passed 
the  southern  point  or  Point  do  Pidheiro,  you  will  see  the  city  of  Beliro, 
or  Para;  continue  your  course  south,  passing  to  the  westward  of  the  islands 
of  Reiquites  and  Oucns,  the  latter  having  a  fort  upon  it,  and  anchor  op- 
posite to  the  city,  in  3,  4,  or  5  fathoms  water.  Vessels  leaving  this  river, 
and  taking  their  departure  from  poiut  Tapua,  should  steer  agreeable  to 
the  tide,  keeping  that  point  S.  E.  until  you  are  distant  from  it  15  or  It! 
miles  ;  Cape  Maguari  will  then  be  in  sight  ;  haul  up  N.  E.  or  N.  N.  E. 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  St.  Rosa.  The  winds  are  generally 
from  the  eastward,  and  blow  in  squalls.  The  beginning  of  the  Hood  sets 
from  the  eastward  very  rapid,  and  veers  gradually  to  the  northeast  and 
north  ;  the  rise  of  water  is  10  feet.  In  thick  weather,  when  Cape  Ma- 
guari cannot  be  seen,  you  may  discover  your  approach  to  the  banks  of  St. 
Rosa  by  the  soundings  becoming  irregular,  which  is  not  the  case  to  the 
eastward  of  the  channel.  Keep  the  weather  shoals  on  board  as  much  as 
possible.  Whoever  is  bound  to  Maranham  or  Para,  should  make  the  land 
in  the  months  from  December  to  July,  because  high  winds  seldom  pre- 
vail. The  shores  then  appear  clear  and  bright ;  but  from  July  to  No- 
vember, a  constant  fog  envelopes  the  land,  and  the  higher  the  tempests, 
the  thicker  and  more  hazy  the  atmosphere  appears.  The  winds  prevail- 
ing on  this  coast,  are  the  N.  E. — E.  N.  E.  and  E  which  are  all  fair  for  go- 
ing in  or  out  of  Maranham  and  Para.  Throughout  the  coast  you  may  an- 
chor 2  or  3  leagues  from  the  land,  but  it  is  not  adviseable  to  go  into  less 
than  8  fathoms  water.  The  tides  rise  3  and  2$  fathoms,  and  it  is  hi^h  wa- 
'cr  at  four  o'clock,  toll  and  change. 
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Coast  of  Brazil. 

St,  Paul's  iVunJ,  called  also  Panedo  and  St.  Peter's,  lies  id  latO°  5a  N. 
and  long.  29°  13'  \V.  It  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  steep  rocks 
without  verdure,  covered  with  bird's  dung,  and  with  no  place  fit  for  an- 
choring, or  convenient  for  landing.  This  small  island  has  been  seen  by 
ludiamen  both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  although  it  is  considerably 
to  the  westward  of  the  common  course  of  the  latter;  and  no  ship  bound  to 
the  southward  should  cross  the  equator  so  far  west. 

Fernand  de  NoronJia  has  not  unfrequently  been  visited  or  seen  by  ship* 
bound  to  India,  occasioned  by  the  currents  having  set  them  to  the  west- 
ward, after  the  failure  of  the  north-east  trade  wind.  It  is  a  remarkable 
island,  and  is  readily  known  by  a  high  rocky  peak  called  the  pyramid,  very 
barren  and  rugged,  which  seems  to  lean  to  the  eastward,  when  it  bears 
S.S.W.,  and  by  its  S.W.  point,  which  is  perforated  and  gives  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  sea,  and  therefore  by  some  called  the  hole  in  the  wall.  Off 
this  point,  at  a  considerable  distance,  lies  a  sunken  rock  which  is  danger- 
ous to  approach.  From  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  named  Tobacco- 
point,  a  reef  extends  to  seaward  a  considerable  distance ;  and  a  rocky 
patch  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks,  lies  2 J  or  3  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from 
this  point,  and  nearly  3  J  miles  S.  }  W.  from  the  east  point.  There  is  a 
channel  of  10  to  15  fathoms  water  within  this  patch,  and  when  on  it,  the 
pyramid  will  be  shut  in  by  the  highest  hill. 

This  island  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  and  2  or  2\  miles  broad  :  it  pro- 
duces black  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  melons,  corn,  &c.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Portuguese  exiles,  and  has  a  strong  garrison  ;  and  all  the  little  sandy  bays 
and  anchoring  places  are  defended  by  forts.  The  road  is  on  the  north 
side  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  the  anchorage  is  tolerably  good 
in  9  to  13  fathoms  water,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  with  the  pyramid 
bearing  from  S.S.W.  to  S.W.  It  is  quite  exposed  to  northerly  and  wester- 
ly winds,  which  are  said  to  prevail  here  from  December  to  April,  at 
other  times  they  are  mostly  south-east,  or  easterly,  and  sometimes  at  N.E. 
The  surf  is  frequently  high,  and  at  9uch  times  there  is  no  landing.  Fresh 
water  may  be  procured  from  a  well  near  the  governor's  house,  but  it  is 
a  scarce  article  in  the  dry  season,  and  cannot  always  be  got  off  from  the. 
shore  on  account  of  the  surf.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  to  the  east- 
ward of  Tobacco-point,  is  a  small  bay  called  the  Port,  fit  for  boats  only, 
where  it  is  said  fresh  water  may  be  procured  from  a  rivulet. 

The  currents  generally  run  strong  to  the  westward,  therefore  the  ne- 
cessity of  approaching  the  road  by  Rat  or  Wooding  island  is  obvious.  Rat 
island  is  about  1 4  mile  in  length,  and  lies  about  1 J  mile  from  the  N.E.  end 
of  Fernand  de  Noronha':  it  produces  grass  and  firewood,  with  some  wild 
goats  ;  but  the  wood  will  sink  if  thrown  into  the  water,  and  there  is  great 
risk  in  staving  the  boat  while  getting  it  off  from  the  rocks. 

The  pyramid  is  in  latitude  3°  55'  15"  south,  and  longitude  32°  35' SO" 
west :  the  tide  rises  about  C>  feet,  and  flows  on  full  and  change  days  of  the 
moon,  until  4  o'clock. 

Between  St.  Paul's  and  Fernand  de  Noronha  the  current  sets  W.S.W. 
about  20  miles  in  24  hours. 

The  Roccas  are  low  sandy  keys  with  shrubs  on  them,  and  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  clearest  weather,  more  than  three  leagues  from  the  mast  head. 
They  are  particularly  dangerous  to  ships  sailing  between  Fernand  de  No- 
ronha, and  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  night,  if  they  are  not  certain  of  their 
relative  position  from  the  former  ;  for  they  are  liable  to  be  carried  by  th<^ 
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strong  westerly  currents,  more  to  leeward  than  may  be  apprehended. 
The  English  East  India  ship  Britannia,  and  King  George  transport,  were 
wrecked  on  these  keys  at  4  A.M.  Nov.  2nd,  1805.  They  lie  about  eigh- 
teen leagues  to  the  westward  of  Fernand  de  Noronha,  in  latitude  3°  56'  S. 
and  in  longitude  33°  26'  west ;  their  whole  extent  is  about  §  miles,  and  at 
their  north  east  end  is  a  pretty  high  rock  :  the  sea  breaks  exceeding!}' 
high  all  around  them.  When  the  above  ships  were  wrecked,  the  current 
set  at  the  rate  of  2}  knots  to  the  westward  :  the  tide  rose  and  fell  6  feet. 
There  are  28  fathoms  about  2  miles  from  their  west  extremity. 

According  to  Pimental,  a  shoal  lies  17  leagues  S.S. W. ;  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  Portuguese,  about  25  leagues  to  S.W. ;  another,  discovered 
l>y  the  English,  45  leagues  to  W.N.VV.  of  Fernand  de  Noronha. 


From  Cape  St.  Roque  to  Maranbam. 

Cape  St.  Roque  is  the  north  easternmost  promontory  of  Brazil ;  it 
lies  in  5°  8'  south  latitude,  and  35°  33'  west  longitude.  The  banks  of 
St  Roque  extend  about  7  or  8  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape, 
and  12  or  13  leagues  to  the  westward,  dry  in  many  places,  with  several 
navigable  channels  between  them.  Between  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
banks  and  the  cape,  there  is  a  narrow  passage  of  1^  mile  in  breadth,  with 
4  fathoms  water  in  it :  close  to  the  east  end  of  the  banks  there  are  7  fa- 
thorns,  and  at  the  distance  of  3  leagues,  36  fathoms. 

About  seven  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  is  Point  Del- 
gadoy  the  west  point  of  the  River  Vermelho,  or  Red  River,  so  called  from 
some  red  cliffs  on  its  east  side  ;  about  midway  is  Point  Scara.  A  bank 
lies  before  the  moulh  of  the  river,  having  a  passage  on  each  side  of  it, 
with  2£  to  3  fathoms  water,  in  the  westernmost  of  which  a  vessel  may 
anchor.  About  7  leagues  farther  westward  is  Brandu  Bay,  and  the  river 
Doce  ;  whence  the  coast  trends  to  N.  W.  by  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  to  Point 
Pedras  on  the  cast  side  of  Paranduba  bay.  From  point  Delgadoto  Bran- 
du bay,  the  coast  is  mostly  flat  and  barren  ;  between  the  latter  and  Point 
Pedras,  the  country  is  bare  and  black,  its  surface  covered  with  sand,  and 
appearing  like  small  islands. 

Off  Point  Pedras  are  some  rocky  shoals,  having  channels  between  them 
and  the  main  of  3  or  4  fathoms  water.  Hence  the  coast  lies  nearly  west 
to  the  river  Guamara,  which  is  known  by  2  inland  sugar-loaf  mountains 
of  unequal  heights,  and  about  3  leagues  farther  west  is  Tubarao  or  Shark's 
Point.  Nearly  midway  between  Point  Pedras  and  Shark's  Point,  are 
some  red  cliffs,  off  which  lies  the  east  end  of  Salinas  Bank,  which  thence 
extends  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  to  a- breast  of  Shark's  Point.  It  lies 
about  4  or  5  miles  from  shore,  and  the  channel  between  has  4  fathoms 
water,  but  there  are  several  banks  lying  therein,  which  makes  the  naviga- 
tion difficult  and  dangerous  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  therewith. 

Tubarao  or  Shark's  Point  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Amargoso. 
near  which  to  the  westward  are  2  others ;  namely,  the  river  Cavallos,  and 
the  river  Conchas.  North-westward  from  Tubarao  Point  about  3  leagues 
is  Ponta  do  Mel,  or  Honey  Point,  known  by  some  high  red  cliffs,  and  some 
palm  or  cocoa  trees  near  the  sea.  Nearly  N.  W.  j-  W.  6  or  7  leagues 
farther  is  Cape  Corso  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Upamena,  where 
there  are  some  salt  ponds  ;  at  the  entrance,  the  depth  is  only  9  feet  at 
high  water.  b»tt  within  th^re  are  8  fothomr     On  thv1  west  side  are  some 
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ted  cliffs.  The  water  is  shallow  to  a  considerable  distance  from  Cape 
Corso,  and  also  from  Honey  Point. 

Six  or  7  leagues  N.  W.  N.  from  Cape  Corso  is  Agebarana  Point ;  be- 
tween is  Itiobara  Bay,  to  the  eastward  of  which  is  a  remarkable  hill, 
called  Red  Mount.  On  the  west  side  of  Agebarana  Point  is  Porto  dag 
Oncas,  and  about  5  leagues  north-westward  from  it,  is  the  river  Jaguaripe, 
which  may  be  known  by  a  round  bare  hill  of  sand  on  its  N.  W.  side,  ter- 
minating in  a  rock  below,  and  within  land  a  mountain  having  7  sugar-loaf 
points.  To  the  northward  of  Agebarana  Point  are  several  rocks  above 
and  under  water.  About  3  leagues  north-westward  from  Jaguaripe 
River,  begins  some  dark  coloured  land,  which  thence  extends  about  4 
leagues  farther,  having  several  openings  like  bays.  About  a  mile  from 
the  first  of  these  openings,  there  are  some  white  cliffs  appearing  like  a 
schooner  under  full  sail,  standing  eastward.  Westward  of  this  bold  land, 
the  coast  is  more  flat  and  level,  and  to  the  westward  of  this  flat  land  a  short 
distance,  is  the  Bay  of  Iguape  which  forms  a  small  harbour.  This  bay  is 
surrounded  by  high  perpendicular  cliffs,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  on 
high  tides.  There  is  good  shelter  in  2^  or  3  fathoms,  within  a  high  round 
rock  ;  there  is  an  anchorage  also  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  it  in  4  or  5  fathoms, 
but  the  latter  is  quite  exposed.  Here  water  may  be  obtained  from  pits 
in  the  strand.  Near  this  rock  of  Iguape,  on  the  east,  the  River  Xaro 
empties  itself  into  the  sea ;  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  about  3  leagues  from 
shore,  is  a  bank  of  sand,  with  some  small  shells,  on  which  the  water  ap- 
pears greenish ;  the  depth  on  it  is  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms. 

About  W.  N.  W.  |  W.  6  or  7  leagues  from  Iguape  is  the  bluff  point  ot 
Macoripe  ;  south-westward  of  which,  is  the  fort  or  settlement  of  Seara,  or 
St.  Joze  de  Ribamar,  in  3*  32'  south  latitude,  situated  near  a  small  stream- 
let, which  in  summer  has  very  little  water.  Small  vessels  anchor  oppo- 
site the  fort,  at  about  a  rausket-shot  distance  from  a  reef  which  appears 
at  low  water.  Between  this  reef  and  the  shore  the  ground  is  very  bad, 
and  unfit  for  anchorage. 

Ships  bound  to  Maranham  should  make  the  land  hereabout ;  they  may 
then  run  a}ong  shore  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  coast  in  sight  of  land,  in 
10  or  12  fathoms  water ;  observing  to  make  allowance  for  the  operation  of 
the  tide,  particularly  when  passing  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  as  the  ebbs 
set  strong  to  the  north-eastward. 

At  the  distance  of  14^  leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  £  W.  from  Point  Macoripe, 
is  the  point  of  Mount  Melaucias  in  3°  7'  a.  latitude,  having  on  its  east  side 
the  river  Frecheiras,  and  2^  leagues  to  the  westward  of  it  the  river  Mon- 
dahu.  There  are  other  rivers  between  Seara  and  the  point,  but  they 
are  small  and  of  no  use  ;  the  coast  is  also  skirted  with  rocks.  Mount 
Melancias  is  very  remarkable  by  being  situated  very  near  the  point.  N. 
W.  by  W.j  W.  7 \  leagues  from  the  point  of  Mount  Melancias,  is  the  east 
point  of  an  island,  which  thence  extends  5  miles  in  the  same  direction,  and 
has  a  shallow  bank  on  its  north  side.  It  lies  near  the  shore,  and  the  two 
rivers  Aricati  Assu  and  Aricati  Merim,  disembogue  themselves  at  its  ends. 
Four  leagues  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
point  on  the  east-side  of  the  river  Caracu,  off  which  is  a  small  spit  of  sand  ; 
an  islet  lies  in  the  entrance  of  the  river,  off  which  is  a  small  spit  of  sand 
also. 

The  coast  Ji  en  ce  lies  W.  by  N.  9£  leagues,  to  the  east  point  of  Jericoa- 
coara  Bay.  This  bay  is  covered  with  sea  weed,  and  the  shore  is  barren. 
It  is  full  ofshoajs,  having  near  the  shore  2  fathoms,  and  a  little  farther  out 
4  fathoms.    It  is  in  latitude  2°  44'  south,  and  may  be  known  by  a  high 
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mountain  a  little  inland,  almost  round,  the  ground  breaking  near  it,  and  , 
forming  others  of  a  little  Ies?  height. 

Between  the  river  Mondahu  and  Jericoncoara  Bay,  a  flat  of  4  fathoms 
extends  from  shore  upwards  of  4  leagues,  having  6  or  C  fathoms  on  its  ex- 
tremity, with  red  coral  bottom  :  without  it  are  8  or  9  fathoms. 

From  Jericoacoara  Bay  the  coast  lies  due  west  22  leagues  to  the  river 
Igarasu  ;  between  are  the  rivers  Camosim,  or  Camussi,  and  Tamonia, 
with  several  smaller  ones.  On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Iga- 
rasu, is  the  island  Pedra  do  Sal ;  and  about  8  miles  north-westward  from 
the  Igarasu  is  the  Barra  Velha,  or  Old  Bar,  of  the  river  Parahaiba,  on 
which  there  are  4  fathoms  at  low  water.  The  entrance  is  only  120  fa- 
thoms wide,  but  within  it  widens  and  forms  a  kind  of  a  lake,  with  from  u* 
to  3  or  9  fathoms  water.  As  you  proceed  upward,  the  Parahaiba  joins 
the  Igarasu,  for  they  are  both  branches  of  the  same  river.  The  bar  lies 
between  two  heads  of  sand,  which  extend  a  considerable  distance  from 
shore,  and  are  covered  at  high  water  ;  the  bottom  of  the  bar  is  mud  and 
red  coral.  The  great  bar  lie*  farther  westward,  between  an  island  which 
separates  the  old  one  from  it  and  the  main.  W.  N.  W.  12$  leagues  from 
the  Old  Bar  of  Parahaiba,  is  the  entrance  of  the  river  Perguicas.  The 
co;i*t  between  these  places  is  easily  known  by  being  a  tract  of  exceed- 
ingly white  sand  hills,  without  any  heath  or  shrub  whatever,  called  Lan- 
cces  Peyucnos,  or  little  white  sand  hills  ;  and  the  sea-water  off  this  part 
is  of  a  very  light  blue  colour.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Perguicas  a  ridge 
of  sand  extends  to  the  N.  by  W.  nearly  7  leagues.  It  has  8  fathoms  on 
its  extremity,  and  at  the  distance  of  4  leagues  from  shore  only  4  fathoms, 
with  a  decreasing  depth  nearer  to  the  land.  It  is  from  2  to  3  miles  wide, 
and  there  arc  from  S  to  10  and  17  fathoms  on  the  oast  side  of  it ;  on  the 
west  side  the  water  is  not  quite  so  deep.  Vessels  running  along  shore 
should  haul  off  4  or  b  leagues  to  the  northward  until  they  have  passed.it, 
and  then  in  again  towards  the  shore  to  any  convenient  depth. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  Perguicas  begins  the  Lancoes  Grandes,  or 
tract  of  large  white  sand  hills,  similar  to  those  before  described,  but 
larger  ;  and  the  in«t?nt  you  arrive  off  them  in  sailing  westward,  the  water 
changes  from  the  light  blue  colour  before-mentioned,  to  a  green,  so  that 
the  division  of  the  colours  takes  place  off  the  river  Perguicas,  and  pro- 
bably at  the  ridge  that  spits  off  from  it.  This  tract  extends  about  12 
leagues  westward,  the  coast  lying  W.  by  N.,  and  about  2  leagues  short  of 
its  west  extremity  there  is  one  sand  hill  larger  than  all  the  others. 

The  en1  ranee  of  the  river  Perguicas  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  has  4±  or  6  fathoms  water  ;  but  to  enter  it,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
close  to  the  eastern  point,  to  avoid  the  sand  bank  which  lies  at  its  mouth. 
When  you  are  within,  you  may  anchor  in  1  or  5  fathoms.  There  is  also 
a  passage  on  the  west  side,  between  the  point  and  the  bank,  of  about  a 
mile  in  width,  and  from     to  3  fathoms  in  it. 

Adjoiuing  these  sheets  of  sand  to  the  westward,  there  are  above  a 
leagues  of  coast  covered  with  green  m  ingues,  which,  at  a  distance,  have 
the  appearance  of  a  dark  kind  of  brush-wood.  Where  these  terminate 
is  the  river  Marim,  having  three  islands  of  green  mangnes  at  its  mouth. 
Between  these  islands  and  the  east  point  large  ships  may  enter,  the  chan- 
nel being  one  mile  wide,  and  a  depth  of  7  or  8  fathoms  ;  the  other  en- 
trances have  only  one  fathom.  Between  2  and  3  miles  northward  from 
the>c  three  islands  is  a  shoal  bank,*  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks  ;  it 
has  4  fathoms  near  it.  About  2  miles  west  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Marim,  is  a  low  level  island  of  dry  mangues,  and  to  the  westward  of 
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distant  about  f  of  a  mile,  is  another  island  about  1 J  mile  in  length,  called 
Pria,  on  both  of  which  fresh  water  may  be  obtained  from  pits  in  the 
strand.  A  fort  formerly  stood  on  Pria.  Nearly  4  miles  W.  N.  W.  from 
Pria,  is  the  Isle  of  St.  Anna,  about  2  miles  across  each  way,  and  sur- 
Tounded  by  a  shallow  bank,  a  spit  of  which  extends  to  N.  E.  by  N.  about 
7  miles,  having  from  5  to  3  fathoms  on  it 

S.  VV.  |  W.  5  leagues  is  Point  de  San  Joze,  the  east  extreme  of  Maran- 
ham  island.  Between  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Joseph,  which  it 
is  not  safe  to  enter  without  a  pilot.  From  Point  St.  Joseph  to  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  the  island  it  is  8  leagues.  The  Coroa  Grande,  or  Great 
Crown,  is  a  large  bank  extending  nearly  18  miles  north  from  Point  St. 
Joseph  ;  its  eastern  limit  is  10  or  II  miles  west  from  St.  Anna,  whence  it 
extends  about  18  miles  to  the  westward,  and  terminates  nearly  north  from 
Aracaji,  a  red  cliff  about  5  miles  eastward  of  the  N.  W.  point  of  Maran- 
ham.  There  are  several  navigable  channels  through  this  great  bank  but 
they  are  little  known.  The  channel  which  leads  to  the  city  lies  between 
the  Coroa  Grande,  and  the  coast  of  Tapitapera  on  the  west,  and  is  7  or  8 
miles  wide,  with  from  7  to  10  and  12  fathoms  on  sandy  bottom,  and  having 
in  it  a  shoal  called  Baixa  de  Meia,  or  Middle-bank.  St.  Luis  of  Maran- 
ham  is  in  latitude  2°  29'  south,  and  longitude  43°  40'  west. 


Directions  for  sailing  to  St.  Luis  of  Maranham. 

Having  passed  along  the  coast  from  the  eastward,  in  the  depth  of  10  or 
12  fathoms,  as  before  directed,  be  careful  to  make  the  smart  islands  of 
Mangues  Secos,  and  Pria,  and  also  the  island  of  St.  Anna  ;  then  haul  out 
N.  W.  if  it  be  ebb  tide,  or  a  little  more  north  if  flood,  to  avoid  the  long 
spit  of  sand  that  stretches  out  from  the  latter  island,  until  you  get  in  the 
depth  of  18  or  20  fathoms,  and  lose  sight  of  St.  Anna  from  tbe  deck.  Then 
steer  west  until  you  make  the  7////  of  Itaculumi,  keeping  a  good  look-out  on 
the  larboard  hand  for  the  north  head  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  which  always 
shews  in  detached  breakers.  This  precaution  is  particularly  necessary 
with  tlood  tide  and  little  wind  ;  and  if  the  tide  sets  you  near  it,  you  must 
steer  more  northerly  to  counteract  its  efFccts.  When  you  have  made  the 
hill  of  Itaculumi,  and  brought  it  to  bear  west,at  the  distance  of  four  leagues, 
you  will  be  to  the  westward  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  you  may  steer  south 
into  the  bay,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  Middle-bank.  As  you  proceed,  the 
Aracaji,  or  high  red  cliff,  will  appear  in  eight  a-head  of  you,  which  you 
may  approach  to  the  distance  of  J  miles  or  less,  in  9  or  10  fathoms  water, 
and  anchor  with  it  bearing  S.  by  E.  or  S.  S.  E.  and  send  a  boat  for  a  pilot. 
It  is  high  water  on  full  and  change  days  at  three  quarters  past  six  o'clock. 
Springtides  rise  19  or  20  feet. 

Near  the  coast  of  Maranham  there  is  a  rock  of  the  most  dangerous  na- 
ture which  can  be  met  with  at  sea — being  a  bank  of  sharp  rocks  intermix- 
ed with  sand  almost  conical  in  shape,  about  three  miles  in  length  from  the 
E.  i  S.  E.  to  W.  i  N.  W.  and  about  half  a  mile  from  North  to  South.  The 
rocks  are  separated  by  intervals  more  or  less  large,  in  which  there  is 
from  8  to  10  fathom  water,  while  the  summit  of  the  conical  rocks  are 
above  the  surface.  Latitude  by  our  observation  is  52'  27"  South,  and 
longitude  0°  1'  3o"east  of  the  meridian  of  fort  San  Antoni  de  Maranham, 
(longitude  west  of  Paris  46°  36'  14")  or  about  25  leagues  north  of  the 
point  of  departure  of  vessels  from  Maranham,  3  leagues  east  of  the  small 
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hill  called  Itaculumi ;  variation  of  the  compass  0°  67'  E.  The  ahove 
differs  from  Arrowsmith's  Chart  5  leagues  io  latitude,  and  7  in  longitude, 
and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  many  unfortunate  accidents  which  it  has 

occasioned." 

Remark. — It  has  been  before  observed,  that,  off  the  tract  of  little  white 
sand  hills,  the  sea  is  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  off  great  white  sand  hills 
it  is  green.  In  like  manner,  in  the  Bay  of  Maranham  there  may  be  seen 
some  spots  of  muddy  water,  whilst  in  others  it  will  be  perfectly  transpa- 
rent :  there  will  also  be  seen  floating,  a  kind  of  fruit  appearing  like  the 
rough  outer  coat  of  an  European  chesnut.  These  marks  are  not  seen  ge- 
nerally, more  than  9  or  10  miles  from  Tapitapera  ;  but  during  the  winter 
or  rainy  season,  from  December  to  July,  both  the  fruit  and  discoloured 
water  are  to  be  met  with  at  a  great  distance  from  land. 

The  rainy  season  is  also  the  best  to  approach  the  coast  in,  because 
there  the  land  always  appears  clear  and  bright,  "and  the  winds  are  mode-, 
rate  ;  but  August,  September,  October,  and  November,  is  the  windy  sea- 
son, during  which  the  land  is  constantly  covered  with  a  thick  haze  ;  parti- 
cularly when  it  blows  hard.  The  prevailing  winds  on  this  coast  are  the 
N.  E.,  E.  N.  E.  and  east,  all  of  which  are  fair  to  sail  in  and  out  with.  Ves- 
sels may  anchor  any  where  on  this  coast  by  attending  to  the  time  of  tide, 
in  order  to  have  sufficient  depth  of  water. 


From  Maranham  to  Belim  or  Para. 

» 

The  best  time  to  leave  Maranham  is  the  morning,  then  pass  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Middle-bank,  and  stand  out  north  until  you  get  the  depth  of 
15  to  18  fathoms,  or  until  you  have  passed  the  shoals  that  lie  off  the  Bay 
of  Cuma,  which  may  be  effected  by  a  run  of  8  or  9  leagues,  and  making 
proper  allowance  for  the  stream  of  the  tide.  Then  steer  N.  by  W.,  or 
N.  by  W.  y  W.,  and  you  will  fall  into  8,  7,  and  G  fathoms,  on  a  flat  that 
extends  4  or  5  leagues  from  shore,  and  so  far  to  the  north-westward  as  I. 
de  San  loao. 

The  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Cuma  to  St.  Joao's  island  is  all  low  and  flat, 
with  a  few  strands  of  white  sand.  Nine  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  the  for- 
mer, is  the  Bay  of  Cabelbo  de  Velha,  from  the  north  side  of  which  some 
shoals  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  off :  the  coast  hence  lies  about 
W.  {  N.  9  leagues  is  St.  Joao's  island.  When  you  have  passed  the 
shoals  off  the  Bay  of  Cubelho  de  Velha,  you  may  steer  N.  W.  by  N.  and 
should  you  get  less  than  6  fathoms,  you  need  not  be  alarmed  ;  and  when 
you  get  the  increasing  depth  of  10  or  12  fathoms,  you  will  be  off  the  flat 
bank,  and  to  the  northward  of  St.  Joao's  island. 

The  Island  of  St.  Joao  lies  N.  E.  and  S.  VY.,  is  about  3.}  leagues  in  length, 
and  very  low  :  it  is  about  2  miles  from  the  main,  and  its  N.  E.  point  is  in 
latitude  1°  17'  S. ;  a  vessel  may  anchor  about  2  cables'  length  from  its 
N.  E.  point,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  and  fresh  water  may  be  readily  obtained 
from  the  lakes  near  the  point. 

A  shallow  bank  lies  about  18  leagues  E.  by  N.  from  St.  Joao's  island, 
having  7  fathoms  very  near  it,  and  at  2  miles  from  its  S.  W.  end  20  fa- 
thoms ;  it  is  nearly  2  leagues  in  length. 

The  coast  from  the  Island  of  St.  Joao  lies  about  18  leagues  W.  N.  W. 
to  Serra  Gurupi,  and  is  divided  with  rivers  and  bays  close  to  each  other  ; 
the  first  of  which  is  Tnrivacu  Bay,  so  wide  at  its  raout^  and  the  land  86 
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low,  that  one  point  cannot  be  seen  from  the  other.  The  Serra  Guru  pi 
is  a  high  hill,  at  a  short  distance  inland,  having  near  it  another  somewhat 
smaller  and  rounder.  The  coast  here  is  low,  level,  and  sandy,  covered 
with  a  dark  dusky  brushwood  ;  and  from  the  point,  some  shoals,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks,  extend  from  2  to  3  leagues  off :  about  3  leagues  farther 
westward,  is  the  bar  of  Gurupi  river. 

From  the  point  of  Serra  Gurupi  to  the  Bay  of  Cayte,  the  coast  lies  west 
13  or  14  leagues,  but  as  the  shoals  extend  a  considerable  distance  from 
shore,  it  is  not  safe  to  approach  it  nearer  than  3  leagues,  at  which  dis- 
tance there  are  7  or  3  fathoms,  on  clear  bottom.  Besides  the  Gurupi, 
there  are  several  rivers  between  ;  the  coast  of  Cayte  is  known  by  some 
high  mangues  islands,  and  white  sands  along  the  shore. 

From  the  Bay  of  Cayte  to  Mount  Piraucu  is  about  11  or  12  leagues 
west,  a  little  northerly  :  between  are  the  bays  ofCotiperu  and  Meriguiaui, 
and  several  small  rivers ;  and  as  the  water  is  shallow,  it  is  not  safe  to  go 
nearer  than  the  depth  of  6  to  8  fathoms,  which  is  aSout  8  or  T  miles  from 
shore.  The  hill  or  mount  of  Piraucu  terminates  in  a  high  bluff  perpen- 
dicular point,  with  red  cliffs  on  the  east  part  of  it.  Hence  to  Maraccana 
is  13  or  14  leagues,  nearly  west :  and  between  are  the  bays  of  Piramerini, 
Guarupipo,  and  Viranduba,  or  the  Salt  ponds.  At  the  latter  are  se- 
veral beaches  of  very  white  sand,  and  some  projecting  points  on  which 
the  sea  breaks,  and  appears  at  a  distance  like  shoals.  Here  is  also  a  vi~ 
gia,  or  watch-tower,  on  which  a  signal  is  made  at  the  approach  of  any  ves- 
sel ;  at  this  spot  there  are  two  great  cliffs  of  white  'sand.  In  the  Bay  oi' 
Maracana  are  5  or  6  fathoms  water 

Belem  or  Gran  Para.  West  southerly  about  8  leagues  from  Maraca- 
na is  Point  Tigioca,  the  east  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver,  off  which, 
to  the  north  and  N.  W.  lie  the  shoals  of  Tigioca,  extending  6  or  7  leagues 
from  the  point,  and  having  near  their  extremity  6  or  7  fathoms  water  ;  the 
sea  breaks  heavily  on  these  shoals.  There  is  a  passage  between  them 
and  Point  Tigioca  ;  but  the  depths  are  irregular,  having,  in  some  places , 
only  2  fathoms,  and  probably  less  at  low  water  ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it 
is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  principal  channel  lies  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  these  shoals,  between  them  and  the  Island  Joanes.  To 
sail  ia  here,  it  is  necessary,  when  you  are  2  or  3  leagues  off  to  the  north- 
ward of  Maracana,  to  haul  off  N.  VV.  or  more  northerly,  according  to  the 
tide,  until  you  are  8  or  9  leagues  from  it,  then  steer  to  the  westward, 
taking  care  to  go  no  nearer  to  the  shoals  than  8  or  7  fathoms.  By  keep- 
ing in  that  depth,  you  may  steer  W.  S.  YV.,  S.  VV.,  S.  S.  W.,  &c.  and  pass 
between  it  and  Point  Maguari,  from  whence  to  the  city  of  BeUm  or  Para, 
it  is  about  24  leagues.  The  Island  of  Joanes  is  low,  level  land,  and  at  a 
distance  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  round,  bushy,  low  shrub. 

Should  the  approach  of  night  render  it  necessary  for  a  vessel  to  anchor, 
she  may  do  it  with  safety  in  sight  of,  and  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  leagues 
from,  the  Island  of  Joanes  ;  and  the  best  time  to  weigh  anchor  again  is  at 
low  water,  then  run  in  by  the  east  side  of  Joanes,  and  passing  the  shoals 
of  Tigioca,  keep  nearest  the  east  shore.  The  bar  is  a  small  narrow 
bank,  lying  across  the  channel,  with  4  or  5  fathoms  at  low  water  on  mud 
bottom.  The  land  from  Tigioca  Point  to  a  considerable  distance  in,  is 
low,  level,  and  black,  and  full  of  mangues,  which  at  a  distance  appear 
like  shipping  at  anchor  :  it  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  6  or  6 
miles.  At  the  termination  of  this  dark  land,  are  two  small  beaches  of 
white  sand,  and  farther  on  some  red  cliffs.  A  league  farther  is  a  point 
of  land,  southward  of  which  is  the  Bay  do  Sol,  to  the  S.  W.  of  which  is 
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the  island  of  Morobira,  separated  from  the  land  by  a  narrow  channel  ;  it 
has  a  village  on  its  S.  VV.  point.  Off  these  places  the  water  is  shallow  ; 
should  you  get  into  4\  or  A  fathoms,  edge  off  immediately  towards  Joanes, 
into  the  depth  of  8,  10,  or  ■  i  fathoms.  About  5  or  6  miles  farther  is  the 
Bay  ofSt.  Antonio,  on  passing  which,  the  city  of  Para  will  appear.  There 
is  a  round  island  lying  within  sight  of  the  city,  and  to  the  westward  of  it 
U  or  4  smaller  ones,  one  of  which  has  a  red  cliff.  To  the  northward  of 
these  islands  is  a  shoal,  which  appears  at  low  water  ;  and  to  the  south- 
ward of  them,  at  a  short  distance,  a  long  island,  called  the  Oncas,  with  a 
fort  on  it,  directly  opposite  the  round  island.  The  channel  lies  between 
the  round  island  and  the  fort,  and  the  anchorage  is  before  the  city,  in  4 
or  b  fathoms  water. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  islands  in  this  river,  through  which 
the  channels  are  intricate  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  should  never  be 
attempted  by  any  but  those  who  are  well  acquainted,  without  a  pilot.  [See 
pages  427,  &ic] 

Directions  for  the  Mouth  of  the  River  La  Plata. 

Cape  St  Mary  lies  in  34°  57'  S.  lat.  and  in  54°  47'  W.  long,  from 
Greenwich.  Ships  generally  make  the  land  w»th  N.  or  N.  E.  winds, 
therefore  it  is  better  to  keep  to  the  N.  until  you  t*et  soundings,  as  the 
current  sets  to  the  S.  W.  Bern*  in  its  latitude,  and  having  got  round  in 
25  or  30  fathoms  fine  sand  and  shells,  you  may  reckon  yourself  about  20 
leagues  from  the  shore  ;  with  from  15  to  70  fathoms,  sand  and  clay,  you 
are  not  fir  off  shore.  If  it  is  clear  weather  you  may  stand  in  boldly  even 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  day,  when  clear,  Cape  St.  Mary  may  be  seen  10 
or  12  leagues  off,  the  ship  being  then  in  15  fathoms.  When  you  have  not 
seen  the  land  before  night,  be  sure  to  keep  to  the  N.  of  the  Cape  by  your 
dead  reckoning,  to  allow  for  the  current  which  sets  to  the  southward.—. 
When  you  get  soundings  in  25  or  3 .■  fathoms  fine  sand  and  shells,  steer  S. 
W.  until  you  have  16  fathoms  with  sand  ;  then  if  you  judge  yourself  as 
far  nort!i  as  Cape  St.  Mary,  steer  8  S.  W.  until  you  get  into  the  island  of 
Lobos,  which  you  will  know,  by  having  sand  and  clay.  Running  this  S. 
S.  westward  if  you  are  set  to  the  westward,  you  will  deepen  the  water  to 
20  fathoms  ;  but  if  you  are  set  to  the  southward,  you  will  continue  in  16 
fathoms.  Between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  point  Castillos  the  water  decreases 
very  suddenly. 

When  you  have  got  into  the  parallel  of  Lobos,  you  may  steer  W.  which 
course  will  carry  you  to  the  south  of  it,  being  in  from  18  to  22  fathoms 

soft  clay. 

By  keeping  in  not  less  than  18  fathoms,  you  keep  to  the  south  of  Lobos; 
and  by  taking  care  not  to  have  more  than  22  fathoms,  you  clear  the  Eng- 
lish bank  to  the  north  of  it.  From  the  island  of  Lobos  to  the  island  of 
Flores,  the  course  is  N.  83°  15  W.  19$  leagues.  You  will  have  from 
17  to  7  fathoms  near  Flores. 

Soft  clay  is  a  proof  of  your  being  in  the  channel—and  mixed  with  small 
stones  and  shells  is  a  proof  of  your  being  in  the  parallel  of  the  English 
bank,  and  fine  brown  sand  mixed  with  mud  or  clay  is  a  proof  of  your  be- 
ing to  the  south  of  the  English  bank.  * 

When  you  are  near  Flores  the  depth  is  nearly  the  same  to  the  north- 
ward as  to  the  southward  of  it,  but  the  bottom  is  firmer  to  the  north  ;  to 
when  you  find  the  bottom  firmer,  steer  a  little  more  to  the  soQtb>  till  you 
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get  into  soft  ground.  If  you  get  to  the  south  of  the  channel  near  the  Eng- 
lish bank,  the  ground  is  hard,  and  less  water  ;  in  this  case  steer  more  to 
the  northward,  until  you  get  soft  bottom ;  and  in  either  case  continue 
your  westerly  course  as  before. 


Directions  for  Navigating  in  the  Northern  Channel  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  or  River  Plate,  from  Monte  Video*  to  the 
road  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  into  the  Bay  q/*Colonia. 

[Variation  of  the  Compass  about  13°  East.] 

Vessels  intending  to  go  up  this  Channel  should  not  draw  more  than  12 
feet  of  water  ;  for  although  the  soundings  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
Chart,  indicate  a  sufficient  depth  for  Vessels  of  a  greater  draught,  yet,  in 
places  between  the  Bay  of  Pavon  and  Colonia,  where  we  have  had  3  fa- 
thoms, we  have  at  other  times  found  only  1 3  feet. 

On  leaving  Monte  Video  for  Buenos  Ayres,  steer  so  as  to  keep  the 
Mount  bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  until  Point  Espinilla,  which  forms  the  east- 
ern point  of  entrance  into  the  River  St.  Lucia,  bears  N.  i  E.  you  will 
then  be  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  Panela,  a  sunken  bed  of 
Rocks,  having  only  6  feet  water  on  them,  and  4  fathoms  with  soft  muddy 
bottom  close  to  them :  they  lie  with  the  Mount  bearing  E.  N.  E.  the  Ca- 
thedral N.  75°  E.,  and  Point  Espinilla,  North,  and  are  about  5  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  nearest  shore.  There  is  a  passage  between  these  rocks- 
and  the  shore,  by  keeping  the  Mount  bearing  E.  by  N.,  which  will  take 
you  in  mid-channel  in  from  3£  to  4$  fathoms  water,  between  them  and  a 
Sand-bank  which  has  only  2  fathoms  on  it.  This  Sand-bank  extends 
from  Primera  Baranca  S.  S.  E.  £  E.  about  5  miles,  the  Mount  bearing 
from  its  South  extremity  N.  85°  E.,  and  Point  Espinilla  N.  45°  E.  but 
as  this  passage  can  only  be  recommended  with  a  fair  wind,  it  can  be  bu' 
of  little  importance. 

Being  outside  and  past  the  Panela  Rocks,  you  may  shape  a  W.  N,  W. 
course,  which  will  take  you  about  4  miles  to  the  south  westward  of  Point 
Santa  Maria,  in  from  4^  to  3  fathoms  water,  soft  muddy  bottom,  but,  (as 
Captain  Hey  wood  very  correctly  observes,  that  no  stated  course  can  be 
steered  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  set  and  rate  of  the  tides  or  cur- 
rents) it  is  to  be  understood  that  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
Ground  Log,  and  allowance  made  for  those  irregularities,  in  shaping  the 
different  courses  herein  given.  Point  Santa  Maria,  is  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished, from  its  being  the  western  extremity  of  the  high  land,  which  is 
bold  to,  called,  the  Ravines  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Lucia,  and  there  being 
also  a  few  sand  hills  immediately  to  the  westward  of  it.  This  remarka- 
ble point  ought  always  to  be  made  by  vessels,  as  *t  will  insure  their  not 
being  drifted  between  the  Banks  of  Ortiz,  but  it  should  not  be  approach- 
ed nearer  than  4  miles,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sand-bank  that  extends  about 
3  miles  in  a  S.  W.  by  W.  direction  from  it,  and  then  trends  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  into  the  bay  along  the  coast,  on  which  there  are  only  2 
fathoms. 

Having  Point  Santa  Maria  bearing  E.  N.  E.  distant  about  4  miles,  you 
may  haul  up  N.  W.  by  W.  for  the  River  Cufre,  (about  4  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Whick^s  a  remarkable  table  sand-hill,)  taking  care  not  to  shut 
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in  Point  Santa  Maria  with  a  prominent  sandy  Point  to  the  westward  of  it, 
off  which  there  is  (at  present,  1819)  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  as  by  so  do- 
ing you  would  immediately  shoal  your  water,  off  the  bay  of  Pavon,  from 
2|  fathoms  soft  mud,  to  7  feet  hard  sand. 

There  are  only  two  clumps  of  Trees  to  be  seen  when  in  shore  to  the 
westward  of  Point  Santa  Maria,  excepting  a  few  at  the  entrance  of  the 
River  Cufre  :  the  first  or  easternmost  clump  is  about  half  way  between 
Point  Santa  Maria  and  Pavon ;  the  second  or  westernmost  clump  is  at  the 
entrance  of  Pavon  River,  from  whence  to  the  westward  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  coast  is  sandy,  interspersed  with  patches  of  green  brush- 
wood, iic. 

When  abreast  of  Pavon,  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  distant  between  4  and  5 
miles,  in  the  depth  of  3  fathoms,  soA  muddy  bottom,  you  may  steer  for 
Colonia  W.  4  S.  in  from  3  to  24  fathoms,  keeping  at  the  distance  of  3  or 
4  miles  off  shore,  and  when  in  sight  of  the  steeples  be  careful  in  not 
bringing  them  to  bear  any  thing  to  the  southward  of  W.  4  S.  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Skerries,  a  bed  of  rocks,  one  of  which  is  above  water,  ly  ing  with 
the  steeples  of  Colonia  bearing  S.  77°  30'  W.  distant  about  104  miles, 
and  at  about  2  miles  from  the  nearest  shore,  having  24  fathoms  water 
close  to  them. 

Being  past  these  rocks  and  itf  sight  of  the  Island  of  Farallon  bearing 
W.  by  S.  steer  for  it  in  that  direction,  until  the  steeples  of  Colonia  bear 
N.  W.  4  N.  when,  keeping  them  on  that  bearing,  you  must  haul  across  the 
river,  (between  the  N.  W.  tail  of  the  Ortiz  bank,  Avhich  bears  from  Co- 
lonia S.  74°  E.  distant  164  miles,  and  having  on  it  2^  fathoms  water,  dark 
brown  sandy  bottom,  and  the  Fishers  bank,  the  north  end  of  which  lies 
with  Colonia  steeples  in  one  bearing  N.  1 1  °  W.  and  the  Island  of  Farallon 
S.  85°  W.  having  on  it  2  fathoms,  hard  brown  sand,)  until  the  Island  of 
Farallon  bears  W.  by  N.  when  you  may  shape  a  W.  by  S.  course,  taking 
into  consideration  the  wind  and  set  of  the  tide,  for  the  outer  Road  of 
Buenos  Ayres: 

Or  if  going  into  Colonia,  when  you  have  passed  the  Skerries,  continue 
steering  towards  the  Island  of  Farallon  W.  by  S.  until  a  red  roofed  house, 
which  is  the  westernmost  building,  and  situated  near  the  middle  of  the 
bay,  bears  north,  when  you  must  steer  for  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reef  of 
rocks  extending  from  the  Island  St.  Gabriel  half  way  across  towards  Co- 
lonil,  and  anchor  with  the  steeples  bearing  E.  by  S.  and  the  centre  of 
the  Island  St.  Gabriel  S.  W.  in  13  feet  water,  on  soft  muddy  bottom. 

If  having  a  westerly  wind  and  intending  to  work  up  this  channel  from 
Monte  Video,  do  not  bring  the  Mount  to  bear  to  the  eastward  of  N.  E.  by 
E.  4  E.  until  you  are  past  the  Panela  rocks  ;  and  when  abreast  of  Point 
Santa  Maria,  take  care  not  to  approach  it  nearer  than  4  miles,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  sand  bank  that  lie9  off  it ;  and,  if  standing  over  towards  the 
Banks  of  Ortiz,  to  go  about,  when  the  bottom  becomes  stiff  clay  from 
soft  mud,  which  is  the  general  nature  of  soundings  in  the  fair  channel. 

When  standing  towards  the  shore  to  the  westward  of  Point  Santa  Maria, 
be  careful  that  you  do  not  shut  it  in  with  a  prominent  sandy  point  to  the 
westward  of  it ;  and  when  in  sight  of  the  steeples  of  Colonia,  never 
bring  them  to  bear  to  the  southward  of  W.  £  S.  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Skerries, 

Being  past  the  Skerries  and  bound  to  Colonia,  when  working  between 
the  Main,  which  is  steep  to,  and  the  Fisher's  Bank,  be  careful  and  never 
bring  the  Island  of  FaraUonio  the  westward  of  W.  |  S.,  as  the  wates 
&hoals  suddenly  from  5  to  2  fathoms  on  the  Fisher's  Bank.    But  you  maj 
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stand  off  across  the  river,  between  the  N.  W.  tail  of  the  Ortiz  and  the 
Fisher's  Bunk,  where,  having  mure  sea  room,  you  may  bring  the  steeples 
of  Colonia  to  bear  N.  N.  E.  and  then  steer  for  them,  in  3$,  j,  3J,  3,  2^, 
and  4  fathoms,  until  the  red  roofed  house  bears  north,  when  you  may  run 
in  and  anchor  with  the  bearings  before  given. 


Directions  for  Monte  Video. 

Between  the  English  bank  and  the  island  of  Fiores,  you  may  run  VV. 
by  N.  i  N.  7  or  8  leagues,  and  then  bring  too  till  you  see  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour ;  then  you  run  in  mid-channel,  and  anchor  in  any  clear  birth. 
Ships  drawing  more  than  1 8  feet,  must  anchor  outside  in  4  or  5  fathoms. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  cast  one  anchor  to  the  S.  E.,  one  to  the  S.  W.  also, 
and  one  to  northward,  which  take  in  abaft  to  be  ready  for  the  first  south 
wind.    Between  the  bank  and  island,  are  4,  6,  5£,  6,  and  9  fathoms,  ooze. 

Abreast  of  Fort  Philip,  which  lies  on  the  starboard  hand,  south  of  Bank 
Black  sand,  the  depth  of  water  is  from  3^  to  3  fathoms  ;  and  in  the  best 
anchorage  in  the  harbour,  from  2£  to  1  fathoms,  all  soft  mud,  except  near 
Rut  island,  where  it  is  foul,  and  a  rock  at  most  times  above  water,  having 
a  pole  fixed  on  its  top.  In  sailing  in  from  the  eastward  you  should  give  the 
point,  at  the  S.  W .  part  of  the  town,  a  birth  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  mile, 
by  which  you  will  avoid  several  sunken  rocks-  scattered  about  the  point 
and  off  Fort  Philip ;  and  as  soon  as  you  get  the  north  part  of  the  town  to 
bear  east,  haul  in,  and  bring  the  jetty  or  landing  place  S.  S.  W.  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  you  will  then  be  in  the  best  anchorage,  and 
have  14  or  16  feet  water,  with  moderate  tides  ;  moor  head  and  stern  to  the 
S.  W.  and  N.  E.  The  best  anchorage  for  a  frigate  is  for  the  Mount  to  bear 
N.W.  by  N. ;  Cathedral  N.E.  by  N. ;  and  Point  Brada  E.  by  N.  in  4  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom.  The  holding  ground  is  not  good,  owing  to  the  bottom  be- 
ing soft  mud.  In  this  anchorage  you  are  distant  about  3|  miles  from  the 
city  of  St.  Philip.  To  water  a  frigate  here  is  attended  with  much  difficul- 
ty, owing  to  the  areat  distance  you  lie  from  shore,  and  you  have  to  pro- 
cure it  from  wells  north  of  the  city,  and  roll  it  about  250  yards  to  get  it 
to  the  boat,  and  when  obtained  is  not  good. 

The  harbour  of  Monte  Video,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  River 
la  Plata,  is  formed  by  a  Bay  about  two  miles  deep,  exposed  to  the  winds 
from  S.  E.  to  S.  W.  This  harbour  can  contain  200  sail ;  the  water  is 
shoal,  having  only  12  to  14  feet;  winds,  from  south  to  S.  W.  are  gener- 
ally accompanied  with  a  great  sea,  especially  when  it  blows  fresh.  The 
prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  season  are  from  the  North  and  East ;  in 
the  winter  they  blow  from  S.  W.  with  great  violence,  which  makes  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  vessels  to  lie  there  at  that  season  :  this  wind  sets 
in  full  sea  :  there  are  no  regular  tides  in  the  harbour,  being  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  winds. 

Should  you  in  approaching  or  leaving  the  River  la  Plata,  wish  to  anchor 
at  the  island  of  Lobos,  which  lies  off  Maldonado  Roads,  it  must  be  to  the 
south  of  it,  as  the  ground  near  is  too  loose  to  hold. 
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To  sail  to  the  south  of  the  English  Bank. 

Being  in  latitude  35°  30'  S.  steer  west  until  you  hare  8  or  10  fath< 
clay,  then  if  Cape  St.  Antonio  or  Point  St.  Pedras  are  not  in  sight  from  the 
mast  head,  steer  north  until  you  get  into  the  lut.  35°  15',  when  you  will 
have  5  or  6  fathoms  sand  mixed  with  shells,  you  may  then  be  sure  of  be- 
ing due  south  of  Monte  Video.  The  guide  for  the  English  bank  by- 
soundings  is  five  fathoms  sand  and  stones. 

When  admitted  to  anchor,  as  the  current  may  set  you  to  the  Ortiz  bank, 
there  are  no  dangers  to  the  south  of  the  English  bank. 

In  case  of  observing  signs  of  bad  weather,  particularly  to  the  N.  run  to 
the  S.  as  the  north  wind  in  bad  weather  generally  veers  to  the  S. 

The  Ortiz  bank  lies  in  the  latitude  of  35°  1'.  S.  Ships  passing  between 
the  Ortiz  and  the  S.  shore,  have  only  to  keep  the  land  in  sight  to  clear 
the  bank.  On  the  Checo  bank,  the  smallest  of  the  Ortiz,  and  most 
southern,  there  is  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,  the  mast  of  which 
serves  as  a  beacon.  There  is  a  good  passage  between  the  Ortiz  bank 
and  Checo  with  nothing  less  than  four  fathoms  ;  the  Ortiz  side  is  the 
deepest. 

You  will  carry  5±,  5J,  and  4  fathoms  in  the  channel  (mud)  and  shoal 
gradually  to  either  side  ;  the  passage  4  or  6  miles  broad.  There  is  a 
good  harbour  at  Eusenada,  about  fi  leagues  below  Buenos  Ayres.  And 
at  the  latter  place  ships  must  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  and  send  a  boat 
to  the  town  for  a  pilot,  as  the  entrance  is  difficult. 

REMARKS. 

* 

In  a  north  wind  the  river  generally  falls  a  fathom,  and  in  a  south  it  rise* 

a  fathom. 

The  currents  are  governed  entirely  by  the  winds,  and  frequently  con- 
tinue some  hours  after  a  heavy  blow. 

The  mount  to  W.  of  Cape  St.  Mary  may  be  seen  in  18  fathoms. 

Between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Cape  Castillos  there  are  three  bays  and 
three  points,  the  plainest  of  which  is  Cape  St.  Mary,  lying  in 

Lat.  S.       Long.  W. 

Cape  St.  Mary,  34°  39'        53°  58' 

Island  of  Lobos,   35    02         54  42 

Flores,   34    57         55  43 

Monte  Video  (town)  .    34    54         56  04 


East  Coast  of  Brazil. 

We  will  now  return  to  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  follow  the  coast  as  it  trenches 
souiherly,  first  observing  that  every  navigator  should  be  attentive  to  the 
time  of  year  he  makes  the  Brazils,  there  being  a  kind  of  monsoon  or  trade 
wind  blowing  from  the  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  with  a  current  setting  south, 
from  the  month  of  September  to  March  ;  while  from  March  to  August, 
the  winds  are  from  the  S.  E.,  E.  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  the  current  then  set- 
ting north  :  according,  therefore,  to  these  seasons,  he  should  ruo  into  a 
higher  or  lower  latitude  than  the  port  he  is  bound  to.  From  Cape  St. 
~*oque  to  Cape  St.  Augustine*  the  land  may  be  approached  by  soundings 
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of  moderate  depth,  and  gradually  lessening  as  you  approach  the  shore* 
Above  30  miles  south  of  St.  Roque,  is  the  Rio  Grande  or  Indian  Potingi, 
a  rapid. river,  having  a  rocky  reef  stretching  from  its  northern  point, 
sometimes  covered  ;  and  a  Bat  rock  off  its  southern  point,  upon  which 
the  Fort  dos  Reys  Magos  is  erected,  from  which  a  reef  also  extends  to 
the  sea.  The  entrance  is  between  these  reefs,  and  the  anchorage  is 
abreast  of  the  Fort,  in  3£  and  4  fathoms.  Some  shoals  also  lie  a  league 
off  the  northern  point ;  indeed,  it  has  many  rocks  scattered  about,  as  far 
as  the  river  Calutas.  The  town  of  Natal  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Rio  Grande.  You  will  have  good  water  of  5  or  6  fathoms  all  the  way, 
and  may  anchor  with  good  holding  ground,  and  well  sheltered  from  the 
sea.  The  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  nearly  100  miles.  Eight  leagues 
from  Rio  Grande  is  the  Bahia  Formosa,  and  between  is  Pirangi,  Ponta 
Negra,  and  Ponta  da  Pipa.  Ponta  Negra  or  Black  Point,  has  a  small  bay, 
fit  only  for  small  coasting  craft.  Your  entrance  is  from  the  north.  Ponta 
da  Pipa,  which  is  a  rock  on  a  point  of  land,  is  shaped  like  a  wine  pipe,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks.  South  of  this  rock  are  some  springs  of  good  wa- 
ter, which  you  may  obtain  if  necessary,  when  the  tides  are  low.  To  the 
northward  of  the  point,  the  bay  is  open  :  you  may  anchor  close  to  the 
white  rock  with  good  clear  ground,  in  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water.  Abreast 
•f  this  part,  about  3  leagues  from  the  shore,  is  a  shoal,  which  may  rea- 
dily be  discovered  by  the  sea  working  over  it,  but  on  no  part  are  there 
less  than  4  fathoms  ;  small  vessels  may  therefore  pass  over  it  in  safety. 
About  2  miles  south  from  Ponta  da  Pipa  is  the  little  river  Cunhau,  having 
3  fathoms  at  the  bar ;  this  will  be  known  by  a  white  cliff.  Southward  of 
this  1£  mile  is  Bahia  Formosa ;  this  bay  is  2  leagues  across,  and  1  league 
deep,  but  open  to  the  sea,  and  too  much  encumbered  with  shoals  and 
rocks  to  be  recommended  for  anchoring  in.  Here  are  the  small  ports  of 
Buzios,  having  some  rocks  scattered  about  its  south  point,  but  by  keep- 
ing more  to  the  northward,  you  will  avoid  them.  St.  Juan  de  Stave  is  to 
the  southward,  and  has  a  shoal  midway  of  its  entrance,  with  a  passage  on 
either  side.  Tabanty  Bay  lying  south  of  Stau.  has  several  reefs  of  rocks 
within  it.  The  most  distant  of  them  is  5  miles  from  the  shore  ;  keep, 
therefore,  2  leagues  or  more  from  the  land,  and  pass  in  safety.  The 
river  Congohajon  is  broad  at  its  entrance,  with  6,  5,  4,  3,  and  2  fathoms 
water,  decreasing  as  you  advance  up,  but  at  the  western  part,  where  it 
narrows,  are  some  sunken  rocks,  and  on  the  northern  side,  2  shoals  which 
dry  at  low  water.  Port  Angaro  has  a  shoal  off  its  northern  point ;  be- 
tween are  only  2  fathoms,  but  to  the  southward  of  the  shoal  are  4  and  5 
fathoms.  There  is  a  shoal  also  off  the  southern  point :  give  the  land  a 
good  birth  and  you  will  avoid  it,  and  having  passed  it  you  may  anchor. 
Camaratiba  is  a  small  river  to  the  southward,  having  some  rocks  off  its 
larboard  point,  which  running  southerly  onter  into  Treason  bay.  This 
bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  having  a  reef  of  rocks  running  from  its 
east  point  to  nearly  its  centre  ;  it  has  three  openings  or  entrances  ;  the  lar- 
board one  hsis  not  more  than  I J  fathoms  water,  but  the  other  two  are 
capable  of  admitting  large  vessels,  the  middle  one  having  4  and  5  fathoms, 
bounded  by  the  reef  on  one  side,  and  the  rock  Picas  on  the  other ;  and 
the  third  opening  having  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  both  in  ttie  channel  and 
within  the  bay,  and  capable  of  admitting  50  ships  at  a  time.  Within  the 
bay,  and  opposite  to  a  river's  mouth  is  a  spot  of  sand  running  about  a 
cable's  length  from  shore.  This  bay  is  good  and  generally  esteemed  the 
best  on  this  coast,  but  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  shoal  which  runs 
from  the  land  to  the  reef,  terminating  on  one  side  of  the  bar.  and  lying  to 
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the  eastward  of  the  other  two ;  therefore  the  frequenters  of  this  bav 
should  be  careful  not  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  the  middle  of  the  bay.  from 
hence  to  the  island  of  Manques  are  several  reefs  running  along  shore,  the 
farthest  not  extending  6  miles.  This  island  is  small,  and  lies  at  the  moutb 
of  the  river  Mongoangapy.    This  river  has  many  reefs  upon  which  the 
sea  breaks,  and  we  know  only  of  a  narrow  inlet  having  3  fathoms,  by 
which  you  can  enter;  but  when  you  are  within  the  reefs  and  between 
them  and  the  small  island  you  may  lie  landlocked  in  smooth  water.  South- 
ward are  the  two  small  rivers  Misery  and  Doce,  before  which  is  an  opeo 
bay  ;  there  are  some  sands  stretching  from  point  Lucena  to  the  north- 
ward, between  which  aud  the  land  is  good  riding,  with  5,  6,  and  7  fa- 
thoms water,  but  the  passage  from  thence  to,  the  point  is  dangerous.  To 
the  southward  is  the  entrance  to  the  river  Pariba,  having  Fort  Anthony 
on  its  northern  point  and  Fort  Catharine  on  its  south,  these  two  forts 
commanding  the  passage.    The  bar  has  2b  and  3  fathoms  over  it.  With- 
out the  bar  are  4,  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms,  and  within  is  a  good  depth  of  wa- 
ter, the  river  being  navigable  far  into  the  country.    The  city  is  three 
leagues  up  ;  in  entering  take  great  care  to  avoid  the  shoals  stretching 
from  Cape  Ledo,  as  well  as  those  from  the  opposite  point.    Cape  Ledo 
is  in  latitude  6°  40'  south,  and  longitude  35°  7'  west  from  Greenwich. 
From  hence  southward,  the  shores  abound  with  rocky  shoals,  stretching 
along  in  narrow  ridges  as  far  as  Tamarica  island.    Four  leagues  from 
Cape  Ledo  is  the  White  Cape,  from  which  some  shoals  run  into  the  sea  , 
it  is  so  called  from  some  white  cliffs  on  its  northern  side.    From  White 
Cape  to  Porto  dos  Franceses,  or  Frenchman's  Harbour,  a  ledge  of  reefs 
extend,  between  which  and  the  shore  vessels  may  ride  in  10  fathoms, 
smooth  water. 

About  the  middle  of  the  reefs  is  an  opening,  called  the  Bored  Rock, 
having  4  fathoms  only  ;  Porto  dos  Franceses  is  surrounded  by  high  c  lifts, 
by  which  it  may  be  readily  known  ;  it  has  anchorage  for  about  12  ships, 
though  the  ground  is  bad,  hut  vessels  bound  from  Europe  to  Paraibo, 
generally  make  the  White  Cape  called  Cabo  Branco,  and  coasting  north- 
erly to  Cape  Ledo,  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.    Pursuing  a 
southerly  course,  you  will  pass  the  rivers  Guiryo,  Aveay,  Guiana,  auW 
reach  Capibaribe,  the  bar  of  which  lies  between  Point  Pedras  and  Point 
Coqueiros  ;  vessels  of  40  tons  go  up  this  river  about  7  leagues  to  the  town 
of  Goyana.    You  will  now  approach  the  island  of  Tamarica,  for  having 
passed  Guiana,  the  breadth  of  the  channel  between  the  reef  widens  and 
deepens.    Small  vessels  belonging  to  the  country  frequently  sail  through 
to  Tamarica.    The  island  of  Tamarica  has  good  water,  and  an  excellent 
harbour,  the  principal  entrance  to  which  is  south  of  the  island.  Vessel* 
of  300  tons  may  safely  go  over  the  bar  ;  but  you  must  have  a  fair  wind 
for  that  purpose,  ou  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  which  i» 
in  some  places  not  a  musket  shot  wide  and  at  its  narrowest  part  is  a  shoal, 
having  at  low  water  only  2  fathoms  over  it ;  but  having  passed  this  bank, 
your  water  deepens,  and  you  may  ride  in  perfect  safety.    The  bar  has 
3  fathoms  over  it  with  spring  tides,  and  the  rise  of  water  is  about  one 
fathom  and  a  half :  from  the  b;ir  to  the  anchorage  is  one  league.  The 
northern  bar  of  the  island  is  called  Catuama  ;  only  small  craft  can  enter, 
and  to  them  its  entrance  is  dangerous :  within,  the  water  deepens  to  b 
fathoms,  and  ou  the  northern  side  is  a  flat  rock,  with  l£  fathoms  over  it ; 
on  the  northern  end  of  Tamarica  is  a  fort,  and  on  a  little  island  at  the 

E.  extremity  of  Tamarica  is  another.    Should  a  mariner  use  this  liar- 
•V,  he  ought,  on  leaving  it,  to  run  out  to  sea  N.  E.  by  E.  until  he  find* 
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himself  clear  of  the  shoals,  and  deepens  his  water  to  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms  ; 
he  may  then  steer  a  due  south  course  for  Pernambuco,  which  will  be 
readily  known  by  the  Rccif  or  small  island,  situated  between  a  rocky 
ridge  and  the  shore,  and  about  IS  miles  south  of  the  entrance  to  Tama- 
rica  harbour  ;  but  before  you  reach  this  place,  and  a  league  from  the  bar 
of  Tamarica  S.  by  W.  is  the  river  of  Maria  Fariuha,  south  of  which  is  Pao 
Amorillo  or  Yellow  Wood  river ;  but  though  there  is  room  enough  for 
vessels  to  anchor,  it  is  considered  unsafe,  being  between  the  reef  and  the 
shore  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  it  being  always  necessary  to  have  two  an- 
chors out,  one  on  the  reef,  and  the  other  on  land,  to  prevent  the  ships 
swinging  with  the  tides.  One  league  south  of  Amorillo  river,  is  the  river 
Doce,  where  not  even  boats  can  enter  ;  the  river  Tapado,  is  the  next 
you  will  meet  with,  S.  W.  of  which  is  the  city  of  Olinda,  standing  upon  u 
hill,  on  the  top  of  which,  is  the  Jesuit's  College,  a  large  building  and  very 
conspicuous  ;  within  the  bar  of  Olinda,  is  anchorage  for  several  ships, 
but  though  there  are  reefs  before  it,  they  lie  too  deep  to  protect  the 
entrance  from  the  winds,  and  the  high  sea  which  continually  rolls  in, 
renders  it  at  all  times  a  place  of  danger  ;  near  4  miles  south  of  Olinda. 
are  the  bars  of  Pernambuco,  which  may  be  said  to  have  two  bars  or  en- 
trances :  the  northern  or  Great  Bar,  and  the  Picao  for  small  vessels, 
having  on  the  Kecif  a  round  fort  for  their  defence  ;  large  ships  cross  the 
Great  Bar  in  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  and  steering  west,  anchor  in  the 
Poco,  or  well,  where  close  to  the  reef,  is  3$  and  4  fathoms  at  low  water, 
with  a  bottom  of  whitish  sand  ;  but  the  Little  Bar  has  not  more  than  two 
fathoms,  and  sometimes  not  so  much  over  it  ;  from  the  Poco,  a  shoal  of 
shifting  sand  extends  onward,  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  town  of  Per- 
nambuco ;  this  bank  is  full  of  inequalities  sometimes  having  1^  and  2  fa- 
thoms over  it,  and  often  not  one  fathom.  Opposite  the  bar  is  a  danger- 
ous shoal,  which  must  carefully  be  avoided  ;  it  is  nearly  a  mile  out  to 
seaward,  and  only  fathoms  water;  and  composed  of  red  concreted 
stone  and  shells  ;  many  vessels  having  struck  on  this  shoal,  it  is  therefore 
recommended  to  be  governed  by  the  wind,  which,  if  northerly,  will  lead 
yon  between  the  land  and  it  to  the  northward,  and  if  southerly,  to  the 
southward.  Pernambuco  is  much  frequented,  and  is  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable commerce.  In  sailing  from  this  port  with  a  land  breeze,  steer 
S.  by  E.  but  should  the  wind  be  from  the  south,  or  S.  S.  K.  then  stan-1 
out  E.  N.  E,  and  when  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  Englishman's 
shoal,  which  has  just  been  described,  you  will  deepen  your  water  to  6, 
8,  and  1.)  fathoms,  clear  ground  and  whitish  sand  ;  to  the  N.  E.  of  the 
bank  is  less  depth  of  water,  but  clear  of  danger.  Proceeding  southward, 
toward  Cape  St.  Augustine,  the  shore  continues  to  be  encumbered  with 
narrow  ledges  of  rocks  and  sand,  within  which  is  ."hallow  water,  but  on 
the  outside  of  these  ridges  are  8,  9,  10,  II,  and  12  fathoms,  clear  ground 
all  the  way.  Cape  St.  Augustine  is  in  latitude  8°  27'  S.  and  longitude 
35*  west.  Vessels  coming  from  the  sea,  and  making  the  land  in  latitude 
8°  30'  when  in  sight  of  the  Cape,  which  at  a  distance,  has  not  the  appear- 
ance of  a  headlaud,  but  only  a  continuation  of  the  coast,  should  look  to 
the  southward,  where«the  Saddle  Bow  Hill  will  be  visible,  and  when  this 
hill  bears  S.  W.  the  cape  will  bear  due  west  of  you  ;  if  the  coast  should 
run  north  and  south,  you  are  between  the  cape  and  Pernambuco.  but  if  il 
runs  S.  S  W.  you  are  to  the  southward  of  the  cape  ;  if  off  Marcahipc,  the 
Saddle  Hill  will  bear  west ;  and  if  in  the  latitude  of  Alexo  island  N.  N. 
W.  In  doubling  Point  Marcahipe  to  the  north,  Cape  St.  Ai-gustine  heave* 
in  sight  ;  at  a  distance  it  appears  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  having 
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several  breaks  upon  it,  and  a  point  of  land  resembling  a  small  island  at 
tached  to  it,  in  shape,  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  Tunny  Fish  ;  on  tbe  top 
is  Fort  Nazareth,  to  the  south  of  the  point  is  a  bay  6t  only  for  boats,  but 
to  the  north  of  the  cape  is  the  bay  of  Gaybu,  where  vessels  may  lie  af 
anchor  within  musket  shot  of  the  cape.    A  fort  is  erected  here  to  defend 
this  bay,  called  Francisco  Xavier  de  Gaybu  ;  immediately  in  front  of  the 
cape  is  rocky  ground,  until  you  deepen  your  water  to  25  fathoms,  it  then 
becomes  good  sandy  ground  ;  3  J  leagues  north  of  the  cape  is  the  bar  of 
Candelaria,  into  this  river  boats  may  enter  with  3  fathoms  water,  and  3? 
leagues  farther  is  the  town  of  St.  Antonio  do  Recif  de  Pernambuco,  a 
principal  town  of  the  Brazils,  and  well  fortified.    From  Cape  St.  Augus- 
tine, southward,  the  shores  arc  low  and  covered  with  shrubs,  having-  a 
white  sandy  beach  and  reefs  running  as  far  as  point  Marcahipe.  Three 
leagues  S.  S.  W.  from  the  cape,  is  Porto  das  Galinhas ;  this  bay  is  formed 
and  sheltered  by  the  reefs  without,  and  has  2  fathoms  water  within  it  and 
clear  ground,  but  only  boats  can  enter  it.    The  point  of  Marcahipe  is 
low,  and  appears  at  a  distance  inundated  ;  it  is  full  of  wood,  and  in  sailing 
along  appears  without  any  projecting  point,  but  when  you  are  a  little 
north  of  it,  the  point  is  visible.    To  the  S.  W  is  JHexo  Island,  which  is 
small,  having  anchorages  bolh  at  its  north  and  south  ends,  but  exposed  to 
the  winds  and  seas  ;  between  this  Island  and  the  main,  is  a  channel  £  a 
league  in  breadth,  4  and  >  fathoms  deep  ;  but  there  is  a  rock  near  the 
Island  rendering  it  unsafe  for  anchorage.    Opposite  to  the  Island  is  the 
river  Sarinhaym  ;  farther  south  is  the  river  Formosa,  tit  only  for  boats  : 
south  of  Formosa  is  Tramandary  Bay,  the  bar  tf  which  is  among  the 
reefs  which  encircle  all  tbe  coast.    But  when  you  are  once  within  it,  it 
forms  the  best  bay  on  all  the  coast,  having  good  anchorage  with  clear 
ground,  5  and  6  fathoms  at  its  entrance,  and  4  and  5  fathoms  within,  de- 
fended by  a  fortress  wiih  four  batteries ;  approaching  this  bay,  your 
soundings  will  gradually  decrease  from  the  distance  of  6  and  7  leagues, 
where  you  will  have  ^4  and  25  fathoms.    The  coast  from  TramanJar) 
turns  south-westward,  where,  keeping  an  offing  of  7  or  8  miles,  you  will 
sail  along  clear  of  all  danger,  passing  the  rivers  llhetos,  Huna,  Piracu- 
nunga,  Dordaris,  and  Mangos  ;  here  you  will  see  the  point  and  church  of 
St.  Bento,  before  which  is  Barre  Grande  ;  this  place  has  many  reefs  run- 
uing  into  the  sea,  and  in  it  is  a  flat  rock,  opposite  to  a  small  rivulet,  and 
covered  with  water  :  this  bar  is  abreast  of  some  cliff*,  a:,<l  lias  .'J  fathoms 
water  over  it.    Farther  on  is  Porto  Calvo,  fit  for  ves&eh  of  1?0  tons  : 
and  of  these  about  G  may  be  accommodated  with  shelter,  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  place  must  keep  the  lead  going,  for  along  the  coast 
2  miles  from  the  land  are  reefs,  stretching  along  between  these  is  the 
bar,  having  5  and  6  fathoms  over  it,  L*  and  *  within  them,  and  when  you 
are  into  the  river,  you  will  lie  in  calm  smooth  water,  with  a  bottom  of 
sand  ;  about  9  miles  farther,  you  will  reach  the  river  Camarigibi ;  the 
shore  is  level,  the  beach  white,  and  the  reefs  still  continue  at  the  distance 
of  one  and  two  miles  from  the  land  ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  Camnrigibi 
river  are  some.cliffs  of  red  sand,  and  these  stretch  toward  the  Rio  An- 
thonio  de  Grande  ;  farther  on  is  Sapuagira  river,  and  then  little  Aothonio 
river  ;  near  the  latter,  is  another  range  of  red  cliffs  and  3  round  hills, 
the  middle  one  being  the  lowest,  all  these  rivers  are  fit  only  for  boats 
Coasting  onward  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  always  giving  a  good  birth  to 
^the  reefs,  you  will  reach  point  Saragoay,  forming  two  capacioui  buys. 
"Here  vessels  of  any  size  may  find  occasional  shelter. 
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You  will  now  pass  Alagoa,  and  farther  on  St.  Michael's  river,  naviga- 
ble only  by  small  craft ;  riv  ers  Yaqucacu  and  Ipoci  are  of  the  game  de- 
scription. Coroipo  river  is  to  the  southward  of  these,  and  h«is  before  it 
n  rocky  bank  called  Baxo  Diego  Hoderiguez  ;  it  appears  above  water, 
is  a  full  league  out  at  sea,  and  stretches  a  considerable  way  to  the  south- 
ward, perhaps  five  or  six  miles  ;  between  it  and  the  land,  large  ships 
may  pass  in  safety  ;  but  the  river  Coriopo  is  so  narrow  and  has  so  little 
water  in  it,  that  at  low  water  it  is  nearly  dry.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
reefs  is  the  small  river  Ipeba,  having  passed  which,  you  approach  the 
river  St.  Francisco  before  the  south  point  of  entrance  to  which  is  the 
island  of  Passaros  ;  between  this  island  and  the  main,  is  a  channel  called 
Garatuba  River,  leading  into  the  Rio  St.  Francisco  ;  it  is  narrow,  and  you 
have  2  and  2}  fathoms  water,  therefore  in  fair  weather  it  is  often  prefer- 
red to  the  northern  entrance,  having  also  less  tide  to  oppose  your  pas- 
sage. From  the  island  Passaros  a  shoal  runs  out  more  than  one  mile  and 
a  half  into  the  sea.  The  Kio  St.  Francisco  is  so  rapid  and  strong  that 
few  vessels  attempt  it ;  the  entrance  is  to  the  northward,  and  when  with- 
in, you  anchor  at  the  port  of  Piasabusa,  about  3  leagues  from  the  bar 
where  the  water  is  deep  ;  about  7  or  8  leagues  up,  is  the  town  of  Penado. 
From  the  island  of  Passaros,  the  shore  bends  circularly  to  the  westward 
to  Cutindiva,  Sergipa,  and  Rio  Real,  and  is  by  some  called  Vazibaris 
Bay,  into  which  the  sea  rushes  tumultuously,  more  especially  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  west  and  southwestward  ;  it  is  accordingly  considered 
dangerous,  and  had  always  best  be  avoided,  by  keeping  out  at  sea.  Cu- 
tindiva, and  Sergipe  is  fit  only  for  small  craft,  and  the  latter  is  so  blockaded 
by  shoals  at  its  entrance,  that  it  requires  a  good  and  correct  knowledge 
of  the  place,  to  attempt  the  passage.  Rio  Real  also,  is  equally  dangerous 
and  impracticable  with  a  large  ship,  on  account  of  its  numerous  shoals  and 
its  strong  current,  against  which  it  is  scarce  possible  for  any  vessel  to 
proceed.  From  Rio  Real  the  coast  runs  S.  W.  to  Tapicuru  River, 
which  is  small,  and  fit  only  for  boats  ;  the  breakers  at  its  entrance  run 
so  high,  and  the  land  itself  is  so  low,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  its  entrance 
can  be  discovered.  Inland  the  ground  rises,  and  a  league  from  the  shore 
you  pass  in  10,  11,  and  12  fathoms  water  ;  farther  oat  it  deepens  to  50 
fathoms  ;  from  hence  you  arrive  at  Torre  d'Avilla,  having  passed  the 
small  river  of  Ponica,  before  which  is  a  fishing  bank,  with  9  fathoms  water  ; 
here  small  craft  frequently  anchor  ;  from  hence  you  reach  the  small 
island  of  Tapoame  3  leagues  S.  VV.  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bahia. 
When  bound  to  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  coming  from  sea,  do  not  make 
the  land  in  less  than  12°  30'  south  latitude.  The  land  is  in  appearance 
very  remarkable,  being  studded  with  hillocks  of  white  sand,  like  linen 
laid  there  for  bleaching  ;  while  this  appearance  continues,  you  will  keep 
your  southwesterly  course  ;  and  immediately  it  discontinues  you  will  find 
yourself  ut  the  mouth  of  the  Bahia,  the  island  of  Tapahone  will  show 
itself,  but  come  not  too  near  it,  as  foul  ground  runs  out  from  it,  steer 
S.  W.  by  W.  and  you  will  avoid  the  shoals  of  St.  Antonio,  and  as  soon  as 
you  can  descry  the  point  whereon  Fort  Philip  is  erected,  steer  right  in. 
These  directions  are  for  the  NT.  E.  monsoons,  or  for  the  months  from 
September  to  March,  but  during  the  monsoons,  setting  in  from  March  to 
August,  and  blowing  from  the  S.  E.,  E.  S.  E.  or  S.  S.  E.  you  must  not 
make  the  land  in  less  latitude  than  13°  30'  S.  ;  the  shores  will  have  a 
sombre  appearance,  and  you  will  particularly  observe  a  bare  round  hill 
standing  near  the  sea,  and  called  St.  Paul's  Mountain  ;  approach  not  too 
near,  because  of  a  shoal  bay,  formed  by  the  rivers  Taporica,  or  Yagua- 
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ripe,  but  with  a  good  lookout  run  northward  until  the  Bahia  opens  to  the 
eastward  of  Taporica  Island  ;  keeping  therefore  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
St.  Salvador,  and  giving  the  east  point  of  Taporico  a  birth  of  3  or  4  miles 
you  will  enter  the  bay  steering  W.  by  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  ;*  beware  of  the 
shoals  of  St.  Antonio  and  vou  will  have  24,  20,  and  175  fathoms  all  the 
way  to  the  Island  of  Frades.  On  Cape  St  Antonio  stands  a  fortress;  a 
little  farther  is  another,  called  St  Maria  ;  three  others,  the  new  fort, 
Diego,  and  fort  Pray  a,  will  appear  before  you  reach  the  city  of  St.  Sal- 
vador. This  is  built  upon  a  rock,  stands  high,  and  is  extremely  popu- 
lous and  opulent.  Beyond  the  city  are  several  other  forts  and  batteries, 
particularly  Fort  Philip,  built  upon  a  point  of  land  nearly  north  of  Cape 
St.  Antonio  ;  between  these  two  points,  the  coast  forms  a  semi-circle, 
where  vessels  anchor,  having  good  clean  bottom,  holding  well  and  shel- 
tered from  the  winds.  Directly  abreast  of  the  city  is  the  Albertus  shoal, 
narrow  and  lon*<,  about  one  mile  from  the  shore.  Off  fort  Philip,  also, 
a  reef  extends  one  mile  into  the  bay  ;  this,  together  with  the  land,  ran* 
northeasterly  to  the  entrance  of  Tnpogipe  River,  on  the  starboard  en- 
trance to  which  is  fort  Bartholomew.  The  river  has  6,  5,  4,  3,  and  2 
fathoms,  decreasing  >s  you  advance,  but  before  the  entrance  to  the  river 
there  are  15.  6,  and  I )  fathoms,  advancing  to  JO  fathoms,  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  here  is  wide  and  free  from  danger.  To 
the  northward  is  the  Island  do  Mar,  having  >ome  «hoals  off  its  eastern 
side  ;  to  the  N.  W  .  is  the  Island  of  Frades,  east  of  which  are  many  rocks 
and  shoals,  but  not  in  the  way  of  vessels  using  this  bay.  Between  the 
Island  Frades  and  Point  Baleo,  which  is  the  northernmost  land  of  Tapo- 
rica Island,  and  upon  which  are  six  forts,  there  is  a  good  channel  4J 
miles  wide  ;  to  the  northward  of  the  Frades,  also,  is  a  passage,  but  much 
narrower,  and  encumbered  with  shoals  ;  there  is  also  a  channel  west  of 
Taporica  Island,  but  as  this  is  intricate,  and  in  many  parts  intersected 
with  shoals  and  rocks,  therefore  never  used  by  Europeans  or  strangers, 
its  description  will  be  considered  unnecessary.  At  the  south  end  of  Ta- 
porica, are  many  shallows  and  fiats,  running  8  miles  from  the  inland,  and 
between  the  west  point  and  little  Taporica,  is  the  Yaguaribe  River,  full 
of  sho.ils,  though  with  3,  t,  and  ,  fathoms  water.  About  7  leagues  to 
the  southward,  is  the  Morro  or  Headland  of  St.  Paul's,  south  of  which 
runs  a  river,  having  4  and  •>  fathoms  water,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
called  Sobreaguades  Bay.  In  entering  this  river,  keep  the  starboard 
land  close  as  possible,  for  the  opposite  side  is  so  filled  with  dangers,  that 
if  your  ship  should  get  entangled  in  them  it  will  be  lost.  On  the  side  of 
the  island  towards  the  sea,  a  reef  of  rocks  accompanies  the  coast  for  5 
leagues,  terminating  in  shoals  of  one  league  farther.  Seven  miles  south 
of  Sobreaguades  Bay  is  Tabatingo  Bar,  fit  for  boats,  &c  and  farther  on  is 
a  reef  stretching  S.  C.  from  the  land  about  2  miles,  and  forming  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  Serinhayn  River.  To  the  south  lies  the  island  Que  pa, 
and  2  miles  south  of  Que  pa  is  a  point  of  land,  from  which  a  shoal  extends 
■ortherly,  narrowing  the  entrance  to  Comomoao.  Large  ships  may  go 
safely  up  the  Rrver  Comomoau,  having  15,  12,  10,  and  8  fathoms  for  many 
leagues.    Being  about  2  leagues  within  the  bar,  several  islands  divide  the 


•  Ships  bound  into  St.  Salvador  must  be  careful  not  to  approach  Cape  Antonio  too 
near,  as  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  running  out  from  it  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  6  or  7  mile*. 
This  reef  likewise  runs  to  the  eastward,  and  has  a  good  channel  between  it  and  the 
main.  There  is  a  tolerable  good  light  on  the  cape.  Water  may  be  had  here  withoat 
much  difficulty  in  smooth  water ;  you  procure  it  at  the  south  part  of  the  harbour  from  a 
ibuntajo  close  to  the  water. 
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vivcr  into  separate  channels,  the  widest  of  these  is  called  the  River 
JVIarnu  ;  this  is  also  the  deepest.    The  town  of  N.  S.  da  Conceicao,  is 
about  9  or  lo  miles  up.    The  River  Seringhayn  is  broad,  but  encumber- 
ed with  many  shoals.    There  is  a  channel  also  to  the  town  of  Camomoau. 
The  Grande  Bar  is  fortified,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  ships.  From 
Vie  nee  to  the  southward,  the  Shores  are  covered  with  mangues,  which 
coasting  along,  you  will  come  to  some  high  land,  terminated  by  a  white 
vock,  and  this  rock  is  the  south  point  of  the  Rio  das  Contas  ;  the  river  is 
narrow  and  full  of  sunken  rocks,  so  that  only  boats  enter  ;  from  hence  to 
the  Uhos,  is  24  miles  ;  the  coast  is  clear  and  the  soundings  regular.  The 
Ilhos  are  two  islands,  appearing,  at  a  distance,  in  the  shape  of  cardinal's 
hats,  about  4  miles  from  the  land  ;  one  being  covered  with  trees,  and  the 
other  bare.    From  them  a  reef  of  several  rocks  extends  southward,  ren- 
dering the  passage  that  way  hazardous ;  but  to  the  northward  of  them, 
the  channel  is  good.,  and  between  the  northern  llhos  and  the  main,  you 
may  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.    Opposite  to  the  Ilhos,  is  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which,  when  you  are  within,  divides  into  seve- 
ral branches  ;  on  the.  first  of  these,  called  Lake  Tay  pa,  on  the  north  side 
*>f  the  river,  is  the  town  of  St.  George,  nearly  opposite  to  which  is  the 
village  of  Aldea ;  on  the  bar  are  legs  than^  3  fathoms  at  low  water,  but  up- 
wards of  4  fathoms  iu  some  places.  The  principal  land-mark  of  this  river 
is  a  round  hillock,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  island,  though  in  fact, 
it  is  but  part  of  the  main  ;  and  close  to  the  entrance  on  the  north  side,  19 
a  highland  called  the  Dog's  Snout  or  Point  Caon,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
breakers.    When  these  rocks  or  breakers .  bear  E.  and  W.  from  you, 
enter  and  keep  the  southern  land  close. ;  you  will  then  have  the  mouth 
of  the  river  open.    Coming  from  sea  between  the  months  of  March  and 
September,  and  wishing  to  run  for  these  islands,  you  should  get  into  lati^ 
tude  15°  30'  S.  and  making  land  in  this  parallel,  you  will  first  see  the 
Aymores  Mountains,  then  run  on  north  for  the  Ilhos  ;  the  coast  is  clear 
of  danger,  and  the  Ilhos  are  in  lat.  14°  5tf  S.    But  if  your  voyage  be  be- 
tween September  and  March,  endeavour  to  make  the  land  in  the  latitude 
of  14°  S.  ;  you  will  then  see  the  land  of  Camomoau,  which  is  covered 
with  thick  mangues,  which  made,  run  southerly,  and  observe  the  direc- 
tions given  above.    From  Point  Zambo,  the  southern  point  of  Ilhos 
River,  the  shores  become  hilly  as  far  as  the  river  Contando  Tuba  ;  you 
will  then  pass  the  small  rivers  of  Duna,  Juzia,  Patipa,  and  arrive  at  the 
river  Grando,  which  last  has  three  bars  or  entrances,  but  none  of  these 
sivers  will  admit  any  but  small  craft. 

The  shoals  of  St.  Antonio  commence  about  the  entrance  of  Rio  Grando, 
and  many  of  them  above  water  ;  keeping  therefore  to  the  southward,  and 
passing  to  the  eastward  of  these  shoals,  you  will  perceive  a  reefof seven 
rocks :  here  you  will  have  an  opening  leading  to  the  port  or  harbour  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Steer  in  west,  keeping  the  lead  going,  and.  you  will  find 
anchorage  in  8,  9,  and  1 0  fathoms.  When  you  are  fairly  within  the  reefs, 
the  water  will  be  quite  smooth,  and  you  will  ride  in  a  spacious  and  se- 
cure bay.  Here  the  first  vessels  that  ever  visited  the  Brazils  came  to 
anchor,  and  here,  also,  the  first  settlers  fixed  their  establishment,  though 
they  afterwards  removed  to  Porto  Seguiro,  which  is  to  the  southward. 
If  bound  to  Porto  Seguiro  during  the  months  from  March  to  September, 
you  must  not  make  the  land  in  a  higher  latitude  than  17°  south,  lest  you 
lull  in  with  the  Abrolhos,  and  from  September  to  March,  you  should  en- 
deavour to  fall  in  with  it  in  the  latitude  of  153  30'  S.  ;  where  you  will 
sec  the  Aymores  Mountains,  tis  before  directed  ;  hut  when  von  make  it 
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in  17°  or  17°  2C  you  will  notice  a  hill  of  considerable  extent,  called 
Mount  Paschal ;  there  is  a  white  rock  near  it,  and  on  its  north  side  a 
spacious  valley  ;  you  will  then  see  some  red  cliffs,  having  an  open  strand 
to  the  southward,  north  of  which,  is  Porto  Soguiro.  Being  E.  and  W. 
with  the  above  white  rock,  you  will  perceive  some  breakers,  which  ex- 
tend northward  6  or  7  miles  into  the  sea ;  on  the  south  side  of  these 
breakers  is  Porto  Seguiro,  where  you  may  anchor  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms 
water.  This  harbour  is  safe  aud  commodious,  and  at  its  entrance  may 
readily  be  known  by  four  high  rocks,  appearing  like  the  Needles  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  the  western  ones  are  of  the  sugar-loaf  form,  and  the  inner- 
most has  an  archway  perforated  through,  the  sea  passing  under  it.  A  lit- 
tle southerly,  is  the  river  Serinhara,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  the  town  of 
Seguira,  and  the  villages  of  Cocay,  Juda,  and  Amaru.  Several  rocks  and 
islands  lie  off  the  land  from  Seguira,  northward,  as  far  as  Rio  Grande, 
and  between  are  good  anchorages  \  but  \t  is  requisite  you  should  have; 
some  previous  knowledge  of  them,  before  you  attempt  anchoring.  Be- 
tween the  Point  Gorda  and  Long  Island  there  is  anchorage,  and  also, 
abreast  of  Povocao  Valho.  To  the  eastward  is  a  good  channel,  through 
which,  leaving  the  outer  island,  or  the  island  of  Nostra  Citio  di  marena 
iara,  to  the  eastward,  you  may  pass  in  safety  ;  the  water  deepens  fast  to 
seaward.  Eight  miles  east  of  St.  Antonio's  Bank  are  19  and  25  fathoms, 
then  38,  and  a  few  more  easts  of  the  lead  there  is  no  ground  at  60  and  75 
fathoms,  passing  to  the  southward,  and  having  Mount  Paschal  in  sight,  yon- 
will  reach  the  Abrolhos  islands  and  shoals  which  stretch  out  in  divided 
patches  above  60  miles  from  the  main. 

In  the  latitude  of  18c  are  four  islands,  forming  almost  a  square.  The 
N.W.  island  is  called  Scco,  and  the  S.W.  Bar  bora,  while  the  S.E.  is  nam- 
ed Passaros  and  the  N.E.  Monte  do*  Pedros.  These  islands  are  with- 
out wood  or  water.  On  the  N.W.  side  between  the  two  largest  islands, 
is  a  passage  with  21  fathoms,  and  water  so  clear,  that  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  can  easily  be  perceived  ;  to  the  S.W.  also  is  a  channel  with  1 
and  8  fathoms  water.  E.  and  S.E.  of  these  islands,  the  ground  is  all 
rocky  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  you  may  see  the  rocks,  although 
in  15  fathoms  water.  Ships  passing  this  way,  shoult)  keep  a  good  look- 
out, and  mariners  frequently  first  sail  in$o  soundings  about  this  part  j  for 
to  the  eastward  of  the  islands,  as  far  as  the  38th  degrees  of  longitude,  are 
SO  fathoms,  decreasing  as  you  approach  the  Abrolhos.  Soundings  have 
also  been  had  in  the  parallel  of  18°  latitude,  as  far  as  longitude  35°  30' 
the  bottom  of  stones,  shells,  and  coral  rock.  We  do  not  think  it  advise- 
able  for  vessels  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  to  make  soundings  here,  but  pre- 
fer geing  more  southerly,  as  far  as  the  latitude  22°  S.;  but  if  you  should, 
near  the  shoals  of  Abrolhos,  come  not  into  less  than  20  fathoms,  and 
steering  south  a  little  west,  you  will  meet  with  no  impediment.  To  the 
westward  of  the  four  islands  before  mentioned,  is  a  channel  running  north 
and  south  ;  it  is  broad,  and  has  12,  13,  and  14  fathoms  water,  with  a  clear 
bottom  of  saod  and  mud.  Between  this  and  the  land  arc  several  rocks 
above  water,  of  soft  calccrious  nature,  and  appearing  like  large  hats,  for 
which  reason  they  are  named  by  the  Dutch,  Chapeiroens,  and  by  others 
the  Jesuits.  This  channel  is  safe,  though  not  much  frequented  ;  but 
should  a  vessel  be  driven  to  these  islands  by  bad  weather,  she  may  ef- 
fect it  by  a  N.  and  S.  course  to  the  largest  island,  in  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms 
water  ;  an  India  ship  will  find  anchorage  about  a  musket  shot  from  its 
northern  point  in  10  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  ;  if  a  smaller  vessel, 
she  may  run  along  the  island  10  the  southward,  in  6,  7,  and  8  fathoms. 
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then  doubling  its  point,  itand  W.  and  as  soon  as  she  is  N.  and  S.  with  a 
particular  opening  in  the  island,  anchor  in  4  and  5  fathoms.  Ships  bound 
from  the  Bahia  to  Espirito  Santo,  Or  Rio  Janeiro,  Sic.  may  navigate  this 
coast  at  any  season  of  the  year,  either  in  a  small  vessel,  by  coasting  it, 
or  by  standing  to  the  eastward  and  clearing  the  Abrolhos  altogether. 
But  if  you  should  coast  it,  the  mariner  will  attend  to  the  remarks  al- 
ready given  to  Porto  Seguiro,  from  whence,  having  passed  Mount  Pas- 
chal* (which  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Jacho  and  Sarnabitaba,)  the 
Abrolhos  shoals  begin.  The  inner  or  little  channel  is  intricate  and 
knOwn  only  to  the  natives,  it  is  therefore  hazardous  to  attempt ;  but  hav- 
ing passed  the  rivers  Cnrivelus,  Parnipa,  and  Parupa,)  which  are  said  to 
unite  inland,  insomuch  that  persons  have  been  known  to  sail  up  the  one 
and  come  down  the  other,)  you  will  arrive  at  Point  Abrolhos,  which  is 
high  land,  and  to  the  south  of  all  the  shoals.  Sailing  On  southwesterly, 
you  will  pass  the  island  of  Goerce,  behind  which  a  vessel  may  anchor,  and 
arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Doce,  whose  waters  are  so  rapid  and 
full,  that  its  entrance  is  rendered  difficult,  even  to  small  craft,  though  the 
depth  is  considerable,  and  canoes  navigate  it  upwards  of  20  leagues ; 
further  on  is  the  River  dos  Reys  Majos,  (before  you  come  to  which,  is  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  ;)  here  is  an  anchorage  between  the  shore 
and  some  islands,  the  outermost  of  which  is  named  Drielingon,  and  the 
inner  one,  Reposo.  Having  passed  the  river  Sierra  Mestra,  Lunare 
appears  terminating  to  the  south,  with  a  point  called  Shark's  Point,  or 
Punta  de  Tubaraon,  and  between  them,  is  the  river  Rorreyras,  fit  only 
for  craft ;  you  now  reach  Espirito  Santo,  which,  though  narrow,  is  capa- 
ble of  harbouring  large  vessels.  On  its  southern  point  is  a  cliff  or  rock 
Called  Morro  de  Juan  de  Morena.  In  making  for  this  bay,  in  latitude  21° 
*S.  you  will  see  several  hills,  one  of  which  is  very  high  and  ragged.  This 
stands  near  the  river  Goropara  ;  aud  to  the  northward  is  another  hill 
called  Pero  Cao.  When  yon  make  these  hills,  you  will  also  see  three 
small  islands,  a>id  to  the  southward  is  another.  This  joins  to  the  small 
river  of  Goroparo,  admitting  only  boats  and  small  vessels ;  these  sail  up> 
west,  leaving  the  flat  island  Reposo  to  the  northward,  and  anchor  be- 
tween it  and  the  land.  We  have  said  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Spirito 
Santo  is  narrow  ;  at  its  entrance  is  a  shoal,  which  must  be  left  to  the 
southward,  and  sail  right  on  for  the  island  within  the  bay,  and  when  you 
have  brought  it  to  bear  N.  or  N.W.  you  may  anchor  in  good  and  clear 
ground  ;  you  will  have  8  nnd  7  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  and  5  and  4 
when  at  anchor. 

About  36  leagues  S.W.  from  Spirito  Santo,  is  Cape  St.  Thomas  ;  in 
taking  your  departure  from  thence  to  Rio  Janeiro,  vessels  should  steer 
out  S.S.E.  to  avoid  some  flats  and  shallows  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape,  and  when  you  are  in  the  latitude  of  22°  change  your 
course  to  the  westward.  There  is  said  to  be  a  passage  within  these 
shoals,  through  which  the  small  craft  coast  along,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
known  for  us  to  give  a  description  of. 

There  arc  several  rivers  on  the  coast,  via.  Gorapara,  Iritibi,  Tapoana, 
and  Paraiba,  of  these,  the  latter  is  the  largest.  Cape  St.  Thomas  is  low, 
nnd  cannot  be  seen  far  off.  Vessels  coming  from  sea  and  making  the  land 
thereabout,  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  go  to  the  northward  of 
22°  on  account  of  the  shoals  above  mentioned  ;  for  yon  will  be  upon  the 
shoals  before  the  land  can  be  discovered  ;  but  being  E.  and  W.  from  Cape 
Thomas  your  course  should  be  W.  S.  W.  The  three  islands  of  St. 
Ann's  will  then  heave  in  sight ;  stretch  on  in  that  direction  for  Cape 
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Frio  ;  but  should  you  ont  be  able  to  reach  the  Cape,  you  may  come  to 
anchor  between  these  islands  ;  the  largest  or  middle  oue,  is  about  a 
league  in  circumference  ;  having,  on  that  side  nearest  the  main  land,  a 
pleasant  bay,  where  fresh  water  may  readily  be  obtained.  Between  these 
islands  is  a  passage  ;  and  the  northern  island  has,  on  that  part  facing  the 
main,  a  good  convenient  place  for  ships  to  careen.  To  the  northward  of 
the  island  is  Bahia  Formosa,  to  the  S.  W.  is  St.  Ann's  bay  ;  off  the  south- 
ern point  of  this  bay  is  White  Island,  and  due  east  from  Buzios  Point  is 
Anchor  Island,  distant  about  5  miles,  and  having  deep  water  between  ;  tha 
sJiore  from  hence,  has  several  scattered  islands  as  far  as  Cape  Frio.  The 
land  from  St.  Thomas  to  Cape  Frio  is  high,  and  in  clear  weather  may  be 
seen  more  than  20  leagues  off  at  sea  ;  and  in  the  latitude  of  these  capes, 
that  is  from  22°  to  23°  S.  you  will  have  soundings  at  that  distance,  from  100 
to  9  fathoms,  decreasing  very  preceptibly  ;  as  you  near  the  land,  you  will 
observe  a  current  running  strongly  towards  the  N.  E. 

Cape  Frio  lies  jn  23°  01'  S.  and  is  remarkable  ;  for  when  you  arc  dis- 
tant from  it  14  or  15  leagues,  and  it  bears  W.  S.  W.  from  you,  your 
soundings  being  *)9  and  50  fathoms,  muddy  ground,  the  Cape  will  then 
appear  like  a  small  island  with  two  little  hummocks,  while  from  the  mast 
head  you  will  perceive  a  small  island  close  under  the  high  land  south  of 
the  Cape.  Among  the  many  lofty  mountains  by  which  your  approach  to 
the  Cape  may  be  known,  is  one  to  the  northward,  about  midway  between 
the  Cape  and  St.  Ann's  Island  ;  it  is  called  the  highland  of  St.  John,  and 
appears  like,  an  old  decayed  church,  the  tower  seeming  to  be  on  the  S. 
W.  side.  If  vessels  should  have  occasion  to  put  into  Cape  Frio,  there  i* 
to  the  northward  a  place  of  good  shelter,  and  very  convenient  for  small 
vessels,  called  by  some,  Praya  de  Angra,  and  by  others,  Porto  Alerto. — 
The  entrance  is  between  the  northern  point  of  Cape  Frio  Island,  and  the 
Island  of  Porcos  ;  there  is  no  danger  ;  the  water  is  deep,  and  you  will  ob- 
tain good  shelter,  provision  and  fresh  water  ;  you  may  heave  down,  if  re- 
quisite, and*  obtain  any  kind  of  assistance  from  the  town.  To  the  north- 
ward between  Cape  Frio  Island  and  the  main,  is  a  channel,  but  very  nar- 
row, with  4  fathoms  water.  You  should,  in  attempting  this  passage, 
keep  near  the  island,  as  a  Hat  of  sand  stretches  nearly  across  from  the 
side  opposite  ;  the  stream  from  the  westward,  runs  very  strong  through 
it,  rendering  it  hazardous.  From  Cape  Frio,  the  coast  runs  directly 
west  to  Rio  Janeiro,  a  distance  of  27  leagues  ;  there  is  n  strong  current 
from  the  west,  and  you  may  sail  along  within  3  leagues  of  the  shore,  in 
from  30  to  40  fathoms  water  all  the  way  ;  farther  out  the  water  deepens 
to  60  and  70  fathoms  and  upwards.  At  first,  having  passed  Cape  Frio, 
the  land  is  low,  and  scarce  to  be  seen  at  6  and  7  leagues  distance  ;  but 
sailing  on  to  the  westward*,  it  becomes  high,  appearing  in  hummocks,  and 
like  the  form  of  sugar  loaves.  In  the  way  vessels  may  anchor  either  a 
little  past  the  Monks,  in  from  20  to  30  fathoms  water,  clean  ground,  with 
a  bottom  of  green  sandy  mud,  or  near  the  Maurice  Island  in  18  fathoms. 
You  will  now  approach  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  may  easily  be 
known  by  a  remarkable  sugar  loaf  hill  on  its  western  point ;  there  is  also  to 
the  southwest,  another  singular  one  called  Gavia  or  Tajuca  Point,  known 
to  the  English  by  the  name  of  Parrots-beak.  This  high  land  we  recommend 
ships  to  make,  when  bound  for  this  harbour,  and  with  light  winds,  cast 
anchor,  waiting  for  the  sea-breeze  :  this  will  be  found  more  advantage- 
ous, than  being  driven  to  the  eastward  by  the  current.  The  anchorage 
though  deep,  will  be  clean  and  good  holding  ground,  of  a  greenish  mud. 
and  the  sea-breeze  blows  every  day  from  1 1  o'clock  till  sunset ;  it  will. 
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therefore,  be  Very  easy  for  a  ship  to  run  in  before  the  wind.  Observe 
there  arc  several  small  islands  off  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  Round  Island  or  Redondo  ;  it  is  bold  too  on  its 
N.  and  E.  sides,  and  formed  like  a  hay-stack,  but  off  its  southern  side  are  > 
several  dangerous  rocks.  In  day  time,  these  dangers  will  be  seen  by  the 
rippling  of  the  smallest  sea  ;  but  at  night,  or  with  thick  weather,  come  no 
nearer  than  2  or  3  leagues  of  the  island. 

To  the  eastward  rather  more  than  2  miles,  is  Razor  or  Flat  Island  ;  and 
between,  is  a  good  passage,  with  from  10  to  17  fathoms  ;  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  Round  Island,  are  4  or  5  small  islands  ;  these  are  all  to  be  left  on 
your  starboard  hand  as  you  enter  Rio  Janeiro.  In  running  into  the  har- 
bour, observe  when  Sugar-loaf  hill  bears  N.  W.  the  channel  is  open,  and 
as  you  near,  you  will  see  the  shipping  at  anchor.  At  the  N.  E.  side  of  the 
entrance,  is  a  strong  fort  lying  nearly  N.  E.  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  about  2\  or 
3  miles  apart.  This  is  called  Fort  St.  Cruz.  Here  every  vessel  at  en- 
trance, must  bring  to,  and  an  officer  be  sent  to  announce  the  arrival,  and 
the  purport  of  its  voyage.  The  colours  must  be  hoisted,  and  sometimes 
the  harbour- master  takes  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  conducts  it  to  moor- 
ings. The  mate  is  often  taken  and  examined  ;  but  the  captain  must  on  no 
pretence  quit  the  ship  until  the  health  of  the  crew,  and  the  particulars  of 
the  voyage  are  made  known.  After  this,  a  submission  to  the  existing  laws 
of  the  country  is  required,  together  with  other  ceremonies.  You  are 
then  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  and  hold  intercourse  with  the  natives  ;  but 
you  must  land  at  the  palace  stairs,  and  neither  officer  nor  seaman  is  allow- 
ed to  walk  about  the  city,  without  the  military  accompanying  him. 

When  you  are  abreast  of  the  fort,  keep  close  in  toward  the  fort  of  San- 
ta Cruz,  or  in  mid-channel,  and  anchor  in  16  or  18  fathoms  abreast  of  the 
town.    When  within  the  entrance,  the  course  up  isN.  by  W.  £  W.  about 
a  league,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  island  Cobras.    In  your  passage 
you  will  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  the  forts  of  Santa  Cruz,  Boa,  and 
St  John's  Battery  ;  on  your  larboard  hand,  fort  St.  John,  Square  Island 
fort,  Round  Island  Battery,  and  the  fort  of  St.  Sebastian.    This  latter  is 
built  on  a  high  island,  and  abreast  of  the  tower  of  Rio  Janeiro  :  there  is  a 
regular  tide  at  7 J  hours  ebb,  and  A\  flood  with  very  little  slack,  and  its 
velocity  is  from  34  to  4  knots  an  hour.    It  is  high  water  at  4  o'clock. — 
Refreshments  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  at  this  place  ;  beef  and  mutton 
good,  cheap,  and  plentiful ;  fruit  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  fresh  wa- 
ter with  ease,  but  wood  is  somewhat  dear.    Above  the  town  of  Sebas- 
tian, this  harbour  becomes  extremely  capacious  ;  but  European  vessel? 
-scWom  have  any  occasion  to  navigate  farther  than  we  have  described. — 
Round  island  at  the  entrance  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  in  latitude  23v  5'  south, 
and  in  longitude  43°  19'  west  from  Greenwich.    S.  W.  of  the  entrance  to 
Rio  Janeiro  about  14  leagues  is  the  Maranbaya  channel,  the  shores  be- 
tween being  mountainous.    Leaving  the  hill  of  Gavia,  you  pass  Tejuca 
river  and  four  small  islands  ;  leave  them  to  the  northward.  Following 
the  shore,  you  pass  also  the  Palmas  islands.    There  is  a  p-tssage  between 
nil  these  islands  and  the  main,  but  never  used  by  ships  of  any  burden. — 
On  their  outer  or  southern  side,  you  will  have  from  15  to  30  fathoms  wa- 
ter, until  you  arrive  before  the  bar  of  Guaratiba,  fit  only  for  small  craft 
Sailing  onward,  a  strait  or  channel  runs  along  the  coast ;  you  must  keep 
off  the  land,  because  the  current  constantly  sets  upon  it,  and  passing  by  a 
low,  sandy  island,  you  will  see  the  mountain  of  Maranbaya  :  it  is  high 
round,  and  barren.    Farther  on  is  Maranbaya  channel,  formed  on  the 
western  side  by  the  island  of  Grande ;  this  opening  is  near  2  leagues 
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wide,  lending  into  a  spacious  bay,  within  which,  and  at  the  back  of  Ma- 
ranbaya  island,  is  good  anchorage.  The  island  Grande  has  also  several 
bays,  which  are  safe  and  capable  of  containing  ships  of  burden.  Entering 
by  the  channel  of  Ma  ranbaya,  on  the  island  of  Grande,  is  Palmier's  bay, 
called  by  some  Seio  de  Abrahao  or  Abraham's  Bosom,  from  the  security 
with  which  vessels  may  ride  there  ;  but  far  more  safe  and  secure  is  the 
bay  at  the  west  point  of  the  island.  North  of  the  island  Grande,  is  the 
Villa  Grande,  or  town  of  Angra  dos  Reos  ;  before  which  are  many  islands 
and  rocks,  with  anchorage  between ;  riding  near  midway  of  the  island 
Grande,  the  island  Japon  bearing  north*  about  half  a  league  from  the  main 
land.  Here  you  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  Besides  the  channel  of 
Maranoay a  leading  to  the  village  or  town  of  Angra  dos  Reos,  there  is  the 
Gairoso,  a  channel  to  the  westward  of  the  island  Grande  full  3  leagues 
wide,  with  deep  water  and  clear  from  every  danger  except  a  small  sunk- 
en rock  said  to  lie  midway  of  the  channel,  which  can  easily  be  avoided  by 
sailing  on  either  side,  in  from  12  to  20  fathoms.  A  town  or  village  lies 
on  the  western  side  of  the  main,  called  Parasay,but  it  is  little  frequented, 
and  consequently  little  known  to  Europeans.  Passing  point  lotinga,  which 
is  the  western  point  of  the  Gairoso  channel,  and  sailing  36  miles  westerly, 
you  will  see  the  island  of  St.  Sebastian,  before  ySu  reach  which,  qnd  about 
4  leagues  S.  W.  of  point  lotinga,  is  Cabbage  island,  affording  at  a  port  on 
its  western  side  both  wood  and  water.  Large  vessels  may  pass  between 
it  and  the  main  in  safety.  To  the  westward,  and  about  one  mile  from  the 
main,  lies  Hog  island,  having  a  good  channel  with  6,  7,  and  8  fathoms 
water  between  ;  this  place  is  named  Shark's  road.  To  the  southward 
is  Monkey  island,  and  farther  6n,  the  north  point  of  St.  Sebastian's  island. 
To  enter  between  St.  Sebastian's  island  and  the  main,  you  should  steer 
a  S.  VV.  course  ;  keep  near  the  island's  side,  on  account  of  a  shoal 
stretching  from  the  Convent  to  the  village  of  Francisco.  This  island  is 
above  5  leagues  in  length,  and  can  shelter  many  vessels  ;  the  anchorage 
is  either  at  Guaromim  bay,  or  before  the  village  Armasao  ;  here  is  a 
small  fort,  and  to  the  southward  is  a  sunken  rock.  In  the  middle  of  this 
channel  is  12,  13,  and  14  fathoms  decreasing  on  both  sides  as  you  near 
the  land.  Southward  you  will  pass  the  village  of  Sebastian  ;  and  sailing 
out  at  the  Toque  Toque,  you  will  see  the  Alcatrasses  or  Cormorant's 
island,  round  which  is  foul  ground.  There  is  a  small  port  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  of  St.  Sebastian  called  port  Castilhans,  and  to  the  N.  E. 
are  the  islands  Victory  and  St.  Luzia,  both  uninhabited.  Taking  your 
departure  from  Toque  Toque,  you  pass  Mount  Trigo,  a  small  island  ;  and 
to  the  westward  is  Barra  de  Bertioga,  where  none  but  small  craft  can 
enter,  and  these  only  when  they  are  unable  to  reach  the  Great  bar.  Ships 
of  burden  do  sometimes  attempt  it,  in  which  case  you  mast  hug  the  main 
close  to  the  bare  head-land,  where  there  are  10  fathoms  water  ;  but  run- 
ning along  the  coast,  you  come  to  Craw  island,  lying  about  a  mile  off,  and 
then  standing  off  till  you  double  a  high  point  of  land  which  is  on  the  prin- 
cipal cntranc  a  or  bar  of  the  Santos.  Vessels  must  sail  into  this  place  due 
north  ;  its  entrance  is  abont  one  league  wide,  forming  a  circular  bay, 
with  a  sandy  beach.  To  the  eastward  is  point  Engenho,  and  farther  on 
a  fort,  opposite  to  which,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  is  fort 
Trinxeira :  the  passage  here  narrows,  not  being  above  half  a  mile  wide. 
Abreast  of  the  forts  are  14, 12,  and  13  fathoms  ;  the  channel  runsE.  K. 
E.  and  then  N.  N.  W.  and  west,  until  it  reaches  the  town  of  Santos,  be- 
fore  which  is  anchorage  in  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water.  The  whole  of 
this  channel  is  good,  and  free  from  any  danger  whatever.    The  Barra 
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Ae  St.  Vincent  is  to  the  westward,  and  was  once  a  good  channel,  but  the 
continual  increase  and  accumulation  of  sand  has  choked  its  entrance  up, 
scarce  admitting  canoes  to  pass.    S.  £.  about  3  leagues  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Barra  de  Santos,  is  a  flat  rock,  appearing  white  from  the  dung  of 
birds  ;  this  yon  will  readily  avoid.    To  the  southward  of  this  place  lies 
the  small  island  of  Redondo,  in  latitude  24°  33'  above  20  miles  offshore  ; 
and  18  miles  S.  W.  from  the  Santos  is  Conceicao  bar  or  Itanhaem,  which 
is  narrow,  dangerous,  and  used  only  by  boats  and  small  craft ;  a  large 
rock  lies  on  the  middle  of  the  bar.    Three  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  east 
are  three  small  islands  called  the  Burnt  islands  ;  50  miles  S.  W.  is  the 
river  and  bar  of  Iguape.    Both  these  are  filled  with  sand,  so  that  canoes 
can  scarce  enter  with  safety,  but  if  you  get  within  the  bar,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  carries  you  all  the  way  to  Cananea ;  this  canal  divides  into  two  parts, 
forming  a  complete  island,  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Cananea,  before 
which  you  may  anchor  in  6  and  6  fathoms  water.    The  inner  or  northern 
canal,  called  Mar  de  Arciraya,  runs  at  the  back  of  the  island,  receives 
several  small  rivers  in  its  course,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mar  de  Ta- 
rapande,  which  also  runs  to  the  Barrade  Cananea.    From  the  Barra  de 
Iguape  to  the  Barra  de  Cananea,  is  about  30  miles,  the  shore  low  and 
Oat ;  opposite  to  the  entrance  lies  the  island  Abrigo,  dividing  it  into  two 
channels,  both  of  which  are  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  breakers  and 
shoals  thereabout :  the  northern  entrance,  called  Barra  Falsa,  is  narrow 
and  shallow.    Corvettes  and  small  boats  only  enter  there  ;  the  southern 
entrance  is  wider  and  deeper,  and  into  this,  ships  of  burden  find  a  pas- 
sage.    Sail  on  to  the  southern  shore,  keeping  close  in  3  and  4  fathoms 
water ;  but  observe,  the  bar  is  shifting,  and  consequently  dangerous  to 
all  strangers.    The  bar  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  when  you  are  with- 
in, you  will  deepen  your  water  to  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms,  and  may  anchor 
as  most  convenient  for  your  purpose.    From  Cananea  southward,  you 
will  fall  iu  with  a  small  island  called  Castillo  ;  this  is  nearly  opposite  to 
Arrepira,  which  is  now  not  navigable.    Farther  on  is  Figuera,  another 
small  island  ;  and  coasting  along  you  will  reach  the  Barra  clc  Suparagui, 
admitting  canoes  only.    This  creek  is  divided  from  the  main  entrance  to 
the  bay  of  Paraagoa  by  the  island  of  Pecas,  near  a  mile  from  the  southern 
part  of  which  are  some  rocks.    These  rocks  form  the  northern  bounda- 
ry of  the  channel,  while  the  island  do  Mel,  lies  to  the  south  ;  between 
the  passage  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width.    A  league  off  at  sea,  are  only  3), 
4,  and  5  fathoms,  but  as  you  approach  the  bar,  it  deepens  to  A,  6,  7,  and 
8  fathoms.    In  the  chaunel  are  4h  and  5  fathoms,  and  when  within,  you 
will  have  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms.    There  is  another  entrance  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mel  island,  called  Barra  de  Sul,  but  like  Barra  de  Superagai,  it 
19  fit  only  for  boats.    The  course  to  Parangui  town,  and  the  Anlo- 
nina  is  due  west ;  the  former  is  on  the  larboard  side,  almost  4  leagues 
from  the  bar,  while  the  latter  is  rather  to  the  northward,  a:a]  about  6 
leagues  up  the  river,  there  arc  several  islands  scattered  about,  but  the 
chanuel  is  generally  clear,  and  every  known  danger  is  visible.  Eight 
leagues  S.  W.  is  the  Barra  Guaratuba,  or  Guarativa,  before  you  reach 
which,  you  will  meet  two  small  islands  5  miles  from  the  shore.    The  en- 
trance to  Guaratuba  is  on  the  north  side,  near  a  large  rock,  where  you 
will  have  a  deep  channel ^vith  15,  18,  and  SO  fathoms  water;  but  from 
this,  all  is  shoal  to  the  southward,  and  to  the  seaward,  for  nearly  5  miles  * 
this  river  is  remarkably  rapid,  and  famed  for  its  fisheries.  Whoever 
runs  for  this  harbour  from  the  northward,  should  keep  close  to  the  land, 
make  for  the  point  of  the  reck  above  mentioned,  and  when  about  to 
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ter,  keep  the  small  flat  island  astern.  This  island  lies  about  1  h  mile  to 
sea,  and  your  anchorage  will  be  immediately  behind  the  hill  to  the  north- 
ward, or  opposite  to  the  hill  on  the  south  side.  This  river  is  supplied 
by  several  others,  of  which  Rio  St.  ioao  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is 
said  to  be  navigable  for  upwards  of  12  leagues.  About  20  miles  sonth- 
ward  is  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Rio  St.  Francisco,  called  Bepitanga, 
capable  of  accommodating  any  vessel,  and  having  from  6  to  13  fathoms  in 
its  channel  to  sail  in,  it  is  adviseable  to  coast  up  the  land  which  lies  at 
the  southward  in  6,  7,  and  8  fathoms,  and  when  you  arrive  at  the  head- 
land where  this  coast  ends,  you  should  make  for  the  northern  point,  tak- 
ing care  to  avoid  a  bank,  running  to  the  N.  £.  which  is  shoaly,  having 
not  more  than  one  fathom  at  low  water,  and  as  soon  as  this  north  point 
comes  abreast,  stand  S.  by  W.  for  the  town,  or  for  the  church  of  St.  Joac, 
built  on  an  eminence  :  opposite  to  this  you  may  anchor  in  clear  ground. 
The  other  entrance  to  the  river  is  5  leagues  to  the  southward,  and  tit 
only  for  canoes  ;  but  opposite  arc  two  islands  with  anchorage  and  shelter 
from  the  sea,  in  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  with  a  bottom  of  whitish  sand. 
To  the  southward  are  the  rivers  Tapuoa  and  Tramandi ;  the  latter  is 
narrow  but  deep,  and  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  more  than  40  leagues. 
The  Enseneda  de  Tajayhuge  is  to  the  southward,  and  farther  on  the  bay 
of  Guaraupas,  the  entrance  to  which  is  8  or  9  miles  in  breadth,  well 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  depth*  of  water  for  any  ship  ;  two  rivers 
discharge  themselves  into  this  bay,  over  beds  of  white  rocks,  andthesur- 
rbunding  land  is  covered  with  thick  woods.  To  the  southward  is  point 
Manduri,  from  whence  you  proceed  south,  to  the  island  of  St.  Catharina  ; 
this  island  is  33  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  is  in 
some  places  very  narrow.  On  its  eastern  side  wo  Know  of  no  anchor- 
age ;  its  northern  point  lies  in  27°  21'  south  latitude.  h>  coming  from 
the  northward,  it  has  a  remarkable  island,  shaped  like  a  galley,  by  which 
name  it  is  generally  distinguished  ;  while  to  the  southward  is  Alvaredo,  or 
Woody  island,  to  the  westward  is  the  bay  of  Tijucas.  To  enter  between 
St.  Catharina  and  the  main,  the  best  and  most  frequented  passage  is  be- 
tween the  north  point  of  the  island  and  Alveredo  ;  but  you  may  go  be- 
tween Alveredo  and  Galley  islands,  and  in  case  you  cannot  accomplish 
either  of  these,  proceed  between  Galley  island  and  the  main  ;  and  should 
the  wind  die  away,  turn  in  and  anchor  in  Tijuca  bay.  Desirous  how- 
ever, to  get  to  St.  Catharina,  keep  midchannel,  and  steer  southward  be- 
tween two  forts,  anchoring  abreast  of  the  river  Katones,  or  go  on  to  the 
town,  which  stands  on  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented ;  there  is  a  southern  channel,  but  it  is  difficult  to  navigate,  and 
chiefly  used  by  boats  :  water  may  be  had  of  good  quality,  and  in  abun- 
dance ;  also  provisions  and  many  articles  of  commerce.  The  tides  are 
^•regular,  the  flood  entering  by  the  two  channels  north  and  south,  and 
proceeding  as  far  as  the  narrow  strait,  but  yet  it  does  not  rise  above  3 
feet.  Arazatiba  bay  is  on  the  main,  to  the  southward,  where  vessels 
sometimes  shelter,  but  we  have  already  said  the  entrance  to  it  is  danger- 
ous. Three  small  islands  lie  at  its  mouth,  on  one  of  which  a  fort  is  erect- 
ed, and  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  these,  are  three  others  some- 
what larger,  and  called  the  Irmines.  N.  £.  of  these  is  the  Moleques  do 
Sul,  and  southeasterly  is  Coral  island,  or  Rock,  between  which  and  the 
shore,  vessels  may  anchor.  To  the  southward,  in  latitude  28°  is  another 
island,  called  Aboreda  del  Sul ;  this  is  situated  about  2  leagues  from  the 
6hore,  and  between  is  a  good  passage.  Tp  the  southward  are  rivers  Pa- 
tos,  Ririqucera,  and  the  islands  Embatuba,  lying  close  in  with  the  shore* 
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Passing  on,  you  will  observe  the  Hill  of  St.  Martha,  a  projecting  head-  , 
land,  and  forming  the  southern  point  to  the  Lagoon  river,  on  the  north 
point  of  which,  is  Villa  Neuva;  the  intermediate  rivers  from  St.  Catha- 
rina  to  this  place  arc  small,  and  choked  with  sand.  Vessels  therefore 
give  this  part  of  the  coast  a  good  birth,  sailing  at  30  or  40  miles  from  the 
land,  and  having  40,  45,  and  50  fathoms  water,  without  any  danger.  From 
hence  the  shore  bends  west  and  southwesterly,  high  ridges  of  mountains 
appearing  inland.  The  rivers  Urueanqua  or  Aracangua,  near  which 
stands  a  convent,  Iboipitinhi  and  Manpitabi,  lie  between  ;  they  are  all 
shallow,  and  unfrequented  by  any  but  canoes.  To  the  southward  is  the 
Lake  Tramanday,  having  a  village  of  the  same  name  to  the  northward, 
and  that  of  Ioao  Antines  to  the  southward  ;  the  entrance  to  this  appears 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  opens  into  a  large  lake  running  northerly  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast  ;  about  50  leagues  off  land  now  intervenes,  running 
generally  south  and  southwest,  without  any  river  or  bay.  You  will  then 
arrive  at  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Great  Lake  of  St.  Pedro,  the  entrance  to 
which  lies  in  32°  8'  or  10'  south,  but  vessels  having  a  northerly  wind, 
should  make  the  land  in  latitude  31°  30'  south  ;  but  with  a  southerly  wind 
in  latitude  32°  20'  south,  approaching  the  land  to  a  convenient  distance 
without  any  risk.  Across  the  mouth  of  this  river  runs  a  bar,  and  as  you 
approach,  you  will  see  a  Pilot  boat  stationed  there,  purposed  to  direct  the 
mariner.  Observe  her  hoist  a  red  and  white  flag  fore  and  aft ;  if  both  are 
kept  up,  be  sure  there  is  sufficient  water  over  the  bar  ;  you  must  then 
steer  directly  for  the  Pilot  boat,  watching  the  motions  of  the  flags  ;  for  if 
the  Pilot  directs  you  to  steer  to  the  starboard,  he  will  lower  the  staff  the 
flag  is  affixed  to,  pointing  it  starboard  ;  this  he  will  continue  to  do  until 
you  steer  the  proper  course  ;  he  will  then  return  the  staff  to  its  former 
position.  The  same  with  the  other  fl;«g.  When  there  is  but  one  flag  up, 
you  must  steer  directly  for  the  boat.  When  one  red  flag  only  is  put  up  and 
taken  down  again  immediately,  you  must  anchor,  hoist  your  colours  and  a 
jack  at  the  fore-top-mast-head  ;  the  Pilot  will  then  come  on  board.  But 
should  the  weather  not  permit  your  anchoring,  you  must  put  off  to  sea  ; 
for  when  the  winds  blow  strong  on  shore,  and  the  sea  runs  high,  the  land 
ought  not  to  be  approached  too  near,  it  will  always  then  be  most  prudent 
to  keep  9  leagues  off,  or  in  about  30  fathoms  water.  The  S.  E.  and  S.  S. 
W.  winds  cause  the  greatest  rise  of  water  over  the  bar.  When  the  wind 
is  from  E.  S.  E.  to  VV.  S.  W.  the  south  bar  is  the  best  to  enter  ;  and  with 
winds  from  E.  to  N.  the  north  bar.  Although  the  entrance  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  narrow,  yet  when  within,  it  widens  to  a  large  lake,  running 
northerly  for  upwards  of  two  degrees,  and  receiving  several  rivers  from 
the  westward  ;  on  entering  over  the  bar,  you  will  have  a  fortress  on  the 
western  land,  and  farther  in,  several  batteries,  until  you  arrive  at  the  Vil- 
la Grande,  where  stands  the  Fort  St.  Pedro ;  on  the  opposite  or  eastern 
shore,  stand  the  batteries  of  St.  Pedro,  near  the  entrance,  and  the  batte- 
ries of  St.  George  and  St.  Barbaria  farther  on  ;  you  will  then  pass  Fort 
da  Coniscao  and  Fort  das  Fingueras  ;  there  is  also  another  battery  to  the 
northward  ;  over  the  north  bar  is  1^  fathom  at  low  water,  and  over  the 
south  3  and  2  fathoms  ;  within  the  bar  is  4,  5,  and  6*  fathoms,  and  vessels 
may  anchor  either  before  the  battery  da  Fuarda  do  Pontal,  on  the  west- 
ern side,  or  near  Fort  Figueras,  or  farther  uorth.  The  Lake  of  Rio 
Grando  has  al*o  a  communication  with  a  large  lake  to  the  southward,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  channel,  guarded  by  FortGonzalo  ;  two  degrees  soutU 
of  Rio  Gran<lo,  is  the  river  ^huy,  narrow  and  little  known  ;  this  is  the 
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entrance  froih  the  sea  to"  the  lake  above  mentioned,  having  on  its  southern 
banks  Fort  St.  Michael.    Between  Rio  Grande  and  to  the  southward  ot" 
this  river,  as  far  as  point  Grande  Castillos,  the  shores  are  encumbered 
with  many  shoals,  their  exact  forms  and  depths  of  water,  being  known 
only  to  the  natives  ;  it  is  asserted,  some  of  these  shallows  extend  10  and 
12  leagues  from  the  shore  :  it  is  therefore  recommended,  that  mariners 
bound  to  Rio  Grande,  do  not  make  land  in  a  higher  latitude  than  32°  20' 
S.    Vessels  bound  to  the  river  Plate,  should  make  the  land  of  St.  Mary 
in  latitude  34°  36'  S.  as  hereafter  directed.    Off  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, but  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  is  the  Islands  of  Trinidada  and 
Ascensao,  a  description  of  these  may  be  considered  useful.    The  Island 
of  Trinidada  lies  in  20°  28'  south  latitude,  and  in  longitude  29°  6'  West. 
In  coming  from  the  eastward,  as  you  approach  it,  the  Islands  of  Martin 
Vaz,  three  in  number,  will  first  be  perceived  at  the  distance  of  8  league* 
off;  they  are  remarkable,  and  lie  about  9  leagues  E.  by  N.  of  Trinidada, 
are  nearly  north  and  south  of  each  other,  and  cannot  easily  be  mistaken. 
The  middle  one  is  high  and  covered  with  grass,  the  two  others  quite  bar- 
ren.   Between  the  southernmost  and  centre  rocks  is  a  passage,  but  be- 
tween  that  and  the  northernmost,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  one, 
they  appearing  almost  to  join,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  are  like  five 
distinct  heads  of  land.    Trinidada  is  nearly  6  miles  round,  unequal  and 
rugged  ;  mostly  barren,  though  in  the  valleys  are  several  shrubs,  with 
plenty  of  sea  fowl,  and  the  shores  are  covered  at  times  with  stock  fish.—. 
The  landing  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  great  surf  which  continually 
breaks  round  the  Island  ;  this  occasions  watering  to  be  scarcely  practi- 
cable, though  the  water  is  excellent,  yet  is  doubted  whether  it  be  plenti- 
ful or  permanent.    You  may  anchor  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island,  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  from  40  to  45  fathoms,  coarse  sand  ;  but  do  not 
anchor  nearer.    Here  you  will  see  a  stupendous  chasm  in  the  rock,  form- 
ing an  arch,  and  two  remarkable  rocks  called  the  monument  and  the  su- 
gar loaf,  the  former  860  feet  high,  the  latter  1160  feet,  and  both  have 
trees  on  their  summits.    It  is  said  the  best  anchorage  lies  off  the  east  side, 
.  the  west  side  being  rocky  ;  this  side  is  distinguished  by  an  old  Church 
with  a  large  cross  upon  it  ;  off  this  you  may  anchor  in  6,  8,  10,  and  12  fa- 
thoms, the  cross  bearing  W.  S.  W.  and  a  point  of  land,  resembling  the 
South  Foreland,  bearing  S.  VV.  by  W. ;  thus  situated,  we  are  told  a  vessel 
may  be  moored  with  one  cable  on  shore.    The  watering  place  is  near  the 
church.    Here  the  wind  is  very  variable  ;  sometimes  light  airs  and  calms 
succeed  S.  £.  winds  :  sometimes  a  N.N.K.  wind  has  been  known  to  blow 
for  months,  and  sometimes  heavy  squalls  will  set  from  the  westward. 

The  Island  of  Ascensao  is  said  by  a  Portuguese  mariner  to  lie  in  lati- 
tude 20°  46'  S.  and  longitude  35°  08'  W.  and  by  him  thus  described  :  He 
states  it  to  be  high,  having  a  cove  on  its  north  side,  with  fresh  water ;  off 
its  western  side  are  five  small  islands  or  rocks,  one  of  which  stretching 
far  oxft  to  seaward,  appears  like  a  ship  under  sail.  Fish  and  wild  fowl  are 
there  in  abundance,  but  modern  navigators  deny  the  above  situation  for 
this  island,  and  altogether  doubt  its  existence. 


Direction  for  making  the  land^  and  coming  down  to  the  Bar  of 

Rio  Grande. 

The  land  is  very  low,  and  hardly  to  be  seen  in  some  parts,  even  in  1 2 
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fathoms ;  when  first  seen,  you  discover  sandy  bills,  brush  Wood,  and 
green  meadows.    There  are  but  few  objects  to  give  you  sufficient  know* 
ledge  to  ascertain  the  place  with  exactness,  but  8  or  9  leagues  to  the  N. 
if  (the  coast  ruos  N.  E.  and  S.  W.)  you  will  see  the  church  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Electa,  which  in  clear  weather  is  distinctly  seea  in  7  fathoms,  in 
which  depth  of  water  you  may  sail  from  this  to  the  bar.  From  the  church 
as  you  sail  down  appear  high  hillocks  of  land,  which  are  perfectly  bare 
of  any  objects.    After  running  the  Inst  named  distance,  you  must  be  look- 
ing out  for  the  tower  beacon,  which  is  white,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a  house  about  JO  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  will  be  hoisted  a  red 
Hag,  immediately  on  discovery  of  a  vessel,  upon  which  the  pilot  boat 
goes  down  to  anchor  on  the  bar,  to  wait  the  vessel  bound  in.    This  boat 
will  have  a  white  flag  flying,  the  pilot  on  board  will  be  waving  a  red  flag, 
either  to  starhonrd  or  larboard,  which  directs  the  vessel  approaching  the 
bar  how  to  steer,  till  you  are  just  upon  them,  when  they  immediately 
heave  up  their  anchors  and  get  under  weigh  for  you  to  follow  them* 
The  boat  has  two  spritsails,  and  sails  fast.    A  vessel  has  to  run  all  chan- 
ces to  go  over  the  bar,  and  ought  not  to  draw  more  than  S  feet  9  inches. 
If  you  draw  9  feet  and  |  of  an  inch,  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  hoist  a 
red  flag,  with  a  white  one  under  it,  on  the  fore-top-gallant-mast  head, 
both  of  which  should  be  large  and  easily  discovered  ;  if,  after  this,  you 
observe  the  boat  still  continues  her  white  flag  flying,  you  may  venture  ( 
to  run  down  to  the  bar  to  go  in  ;  but  should  the  white  flag  be  lowered, 
you  are  to  come  to  anchor  or  put  about.    A  vessel  drawing  lo  feet  2 
inches,  (which  is  the  most  water  a  vessel  ought  to  draw  bound  there,) 
must  hoist  on  her  fore-top-gallant-mast-head  a  red  flag  and  a  blue  one 
under,  observing  at  the  same  time  if  the  pilot  boat  continues  her  white 
.flag  flying,  you  may  approach  her;  if  it  is  hauled  down,  anchor  or  go 
about,  as  the  lowering  it  shows  there  is  not  sufficient  water  on  the  bar. 
In  approaching  the  bar  you  shoalen  your  water  very  suddenly  from  5, 4, 
3,  and  2i  fathoms,  which  last  is  what  you  ought  to  have  on  the  bar. 

It  is  judged  most  proper  to  make  the  land  in  about  31°  3'  S.  and  not  to 
run  in  for  it  till  you  have  observed  in  that  latitude  ;  also  the  lead  should 
be  strictly  attended  to,  as  the  current  sets  generally  to  the  northward,  * 
and  storms  have  put  many  vessels  on  shore  when  least  expected. 

General  remarks  on  the  harbour  o/Rio  Janeiro  and  Cape  Frio. 

From  Abrolho's  bank  the  soundings  extend  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast  all  along  to  Cape  Frio.  This  Cape  is  remarkable  head- 
land, with  several  small  islands  near  it  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  one  form- 
in*  its  extreme  point ;  about  6  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape, 
there  is  a  bay  which  is  said  to  afford  safe  anchorage  inside  of  the  islands. 

Ships  steering  for  Cape  Frio  should  take  care  not  to  run  into  this  bay, 
particularly  with  the  winds  easterly  or  south-easterly,  in  the  night.  The 
land  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape  is  mountainous,  but  near  it  of  middling 
height,  appearing  like  islands  ;  the  Cape  itself  makes  in  two  hummocks, 
like  paps,  and  has  deep  water  near  it. 

Ships  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  Cape  Frio  ;  it  is 
therefore  desirable  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  this  promontory.— 
Capt  James  Mortlocks,  an  excellent  observer,  made  it  at  one  time  in  lati- 
tude 23°  1'S.;  at  another  time  in  23°  2  S.  and  in  longitude  41°  42*  W. 
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Capt.  Tosin  by  good  observations,  made  it  in  latitude  23°  1'  South,  and 
longitude  41°  42'  W.  Several  ship's  journals  prove  this  Cape  to  be  in 
latitude  23°  00'  S.  or  23°  1'  S.  whereas  the  English  Directories  er- 
roneously state  it  to  be  in  latitude  22°  41'  S.  an  error  which  might  induce 
a  navigator  to  run  his  ship  on  shore.  Some  observers  have  made  the 
Cape  lo  or  12  miles  more  easterly  than  the  longitude  mentioned  ;  but  as 
Capt.  Mortlock  and  Tosin  were  careful  observers,  and  agree  with  each 
other  to  one  mile,  the  true  situation  of  Cape  Frio  may  be  stated  latitude 
23°  00'  30"  S.  and  longitude  41°  40'  W. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Frio  to  the  Sugar-loaf  (which  forms  the  western 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro)  trenches  east  and  west  nearly,  dis- 
tant 59  miles;  the  soundings  are  regular  and  the  coast  perfectly  clear  from  all 
danger;  you  generally  find  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  westward.  Off  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  lie  several  small  islands,  which  is  an  excellent 
mark  for  vessels  running  for  this  port ;  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  ap- 
proach them  as  the  water  is  bold,  having  from  2D  to  25  fathoms  all  round 
them.  The  passage  between  Razor  and  Round  island  is  clear  and  good  ; 
they  lie  3£  miles  from  each  other  ;  the  Sugar-loaf  forms  the  western,  and 
Fort  St.  Cruize  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  bear  east  and 
west  from  each  other,  distant  one  mile.  There  is  no  kind  of  danger  in  en- 
tering the  harbour  ;  all  that  is  necessary  t  is  to  keep  your  ship  (if  you  are 
not  acquainted)  in  the  broadway,  rather  bordering  on  the  Cruize  side,  for 
should  the  wind  be  far  to  the  northward  you  may  fetch  in  without  lack- 
ing. The  harbour  is  spacious,  good,  and  well  fortified  ;  it  is  high  water 
on  the  bar  at  full  and  change  at  4  o'clock  ;  the  tides  do  not  ebb  and  flow- 
regular,  but  are  governed  principally  by  the  wind,  run  with  great  velocity 
and  rise  about  six  feet. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  as  ascertained  by  a  good 
survey  in  1796,  is  latitude  22°  57'  S.  longitude  41:°  44'  W.  var.  7°  E. 

Vessels  wanting  large  quantities  of  water  have  to  apply  10  the  Custom- 
House,  for  their  mode  of  bringing  it  off  is  with  a  large  tank  which  hold? 
from  12  to  14000  gallons,  and  for  this  quantity  you  pay  24  dollars. 

Var.  at  Rio  Janeiro  6°E. 


General  directions  for  having  Rio  Janeiro,  and  bound  to  (he 

River  Plate. 

In  leaving  Rio  Janeiro,  you  must  endeavour  to  get  an  offing  of  from  16 
to  20  leagues,  where  you  will  have  60  to  70  fathoms,  but  as  you  get  to 
the  southward,  into  the  latitude  of  30  and  31  deg.  south,  you  will  have  not 
more  than  35  to  40  fathoms ,  twenty  leagues  distant  from  the  land,  and  by 
standing  on  S.  by  W.  or  S.  S.  W.  you  will  perceive  the  water  shoal  to  14 
and  12  fathoms,  at  about  16  or  18  leagues  from  the  land.  Large  ships 
should  not  ^et  less  than  1 6  fathoms,  especially  between  Rio  G  ramde  and 
the  Great  Castillos,  a  point  8  or  10  leagues  north  of  Cape  St.  Mary's,  as 
there  are  many  shoals  and  banks  with  only  5  and  6  fathoms,  although  they 
lie  10  or  12  leagues  off  the  land.  In  bad  weather  a  great  swell  breaks 
over  them,  which  is  dangerous  even  to  small  ships.  Coming  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  the  River  Plate,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Samson  had  on- 
ly 4  and  5  fathoms,  rocky  ground,  in  the  latitude  of  33  deg.  30  min.  though 
at  the  time,  the  land  in  clear  weather  could  not  be  seen.  Steering  south,, 
the  water  deepened  to  16  and  18  fathoms,  and  to  the  southward  of  34  de- 
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grces  steering  S.  VV.  by  S.  the  water  still  deepened,  the  bottom  mud. — 
When  you  are  in  latitude  34  degrees  30  minutes,  or  35  degrees  S.  and 
have  from  20  to  22  fathoms,  should  the  weather  be  fair,  and  the  wind 
northeasterly,  haul  in  for  Cape  St.  Mary's,  which  is  in  |he  latitude  of  34 
degrees  j8  minutes  S.  and  longitude  54  degrees  W.  steer  in  W.  by  S.  un- 
til you  get  into  10  fathoms,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  clear,  you  will 
discern  the  land  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  cape  ;  but  should  you  be 
in  the  latitude  of  the  cape  with  hazy  weather,  and  only  16  fathoms,  steer 
S.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  S.  until  you  get  into  the  latitude  of  Lobes,  keeping  \ 
in  from  16  to  20  fathoms  ;  if  more  than  20,  steer  westerly  ;  but  if  less 
than  16,  steer  southerly.  Being  between  the  Point  Castillos  and  Cape 
St.  Mary's,  the  water  decreases  suddenly,  and  must  be  cautiously  ap- 
proached. 

When  in  the  latitude  of  Lobes,  and  having  22  fathoms,  steer  west, 
which  course  will  carry  you  clear  about  a  league  south  of  Lobes,  and  by 
not  letting  your  water  be  less  than  18  fathoms,  nor  more  than  22,  you 
will  ascertain  to  a  certainty  that  you  are  to  the  southward  of  Lobes,  and 
to  the  northward  of  the  English  bank.  Standing  on  to  the  westward  do 
not  get  into  more  than  22  fathoms,  particularly  when  you  are  to  the 
westward  of  Lobes,  from  Lobes  to  Flores  island,  you  will  have  between 
1 7  and  7  fathoms,  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two  islands,  the  soundings 
being  very  regular  as  you  approach  Flores.  The  proper  Channel  is  with 
a  ground  of  soft  clay  ;  but  sand  intermixed  with  stones,  shells,  and  gra- 
vel, is  a  sure  sign  of  your  being  in^a  parallel  with  the  English  bank  ;  and 
should  you  meet  with  brown  sand,  or  mud,  or  clay,  you  will  be  to  the 
southward  of  the  English  bank.  When  near  Flores,  your  depth  is  the 
same  to  the  northward  as  to  the  southward,  but  the  ground  is  harder  to 
the  former  than  the  latter ;  therefore  when  you  find  hard  ground,  alter 
the  course  southerly.  Pass  Flores  to  the  southward,  because  of  a  ledge 
of  rocks  stretching  out  3|  of  a  mile  from  its  northern  point,  having  no 
more  than  2  fathoms  in  several  places  :  if  with  a  line  of  battle  ship,  come 
not  nearer  than  a  mile  of  Flores*  southern  part,  unless  the  wind  is  scant, 
and  you  are  desirous  of  hauling  for  a  weatherly  anchorage,  with  E.  or  S. 
E.  winds,  in  which  case  you  may  near  it  to  about  \  of  a  mile,  when  you 
will  have  bb  and  6  fathoms.  Bring  the  south  point  of  the  island  S.  E.  by 
E.  i  E.  and  the  north  poiot  E.  by  N.  4  N.  and  you  will  have  from  5  to 
5 i  fathoms  ;  this  is  the  best  anchorage  for  large  ships  :  you  will  be  near 
a  mile  from  the  island,  and  have  a  muddy  bottom.  S.  W,  i  W.  }  of  a 
mile  from  the  south  part  of  the  island,  is  a  shoal  with  only  23  feet  water 
upon  it,  on  which  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Raisonable  struck,  but 
got  off  without  damage.  Mr.  Oakes,  Master  in  the  British  navy,  says  of 
this  shoal,  that  it  is  a  rock  extending  nearly  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  about 
a  cable  in  length,  and  h  in  breadth,  being  distant  from  the  island  about  J 
of  a  mile,  its  least  water  4  fathoms,  and  that  part  of  it,  not  above  5  fa- 
thoms in  circumference  :  the  other  parts  of  the  shoal  were  44  fathoms, 
at  £  less  o,  he  was  off  the  rock  in  muddy  bottom.  In  the  shoalcst  part 
the  following  bearings  were  taken  ;  the  outer  point  of  the  rock  of  the  N. 
W.  end  of  the  Island  Flores,  E.  by  N.  4  N.  The  extreme  point  of  a  low 
edge  running  toward  the  main  from  the  same  end  of  the  island,  on  with 
the  saddle  of  the  N.  E.  hill  on  the  island,  bearing  N.  E.  i  E.  The  N.  E. 
point  gf  the  inland  N.  E.1N.  nearly,  and  the  Mount  west.  On  the  east 
of  the  Flores  island  is  no  good  anchorage.  Going  from  Flores  toward 
Monte  Video,  steer  W.  by  S.  or  W.  by  S.  J  S. ;  vou  will  then  avoid  a 
dangerous  shoal,  having  oBly  1 1  feet  water.    This  lies  off  the  Goritta 
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rocks,  (it  is  thus  described  by  the  Sarah  of  London,  which  struck  and 
remained  on  it  8  hours.)  It  lies  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  about  two  thirds 
of  a  cable  in  length,  and  one  fourth  of  a  cable  in  width,  having  only  1 1 
feet  on  its  shallowest  part,  and  5  fathoms  all  round.  The  bearings  taken 
on  board  while  aground,  were  the  N.  E.  part  of  Goritta  rocks  N.  W.  h 
N.  distant  2  miles  ;  highest  part  of  Maldonado  mountains.  N.  E.  by  E. ; 
the  south  point  of  Flores  E.  £  S.  Goritta  rocks  near  the  main,  W.  by  N.  J 
N.  and  point  Braba,  W.  J  S.  E.  N.  E.  from  point  Braba,  is  another  shoal, 
dangerous,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  round  it 
you  will  have  2i  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  2  cables'  length.  The 
bearings  on  this  shoal  are,  Poiut  Braba,  W.  S.  W.  about  2  miles,  Goritta 
Point  N.  E.  by  N. ;  the  centre  of  the  white  sandy  bay,  N.  W. ;  eastern- 
most Farm  House,  west  of  Goritta  Point  N.  i  VV.  Inside  this  shoal  is  a 
good  channel,  and  between  it  and  the  point  is  anchorage  to  the  N.  E.  of 
the  shoal  in  24  fathoms.  Observe  Point  Braba  will  bear  S.  W.  or  S.  W. 
by  S.  and  at  the  distance  from  the  shore  of  about  one  mile,  you  will  lie 
well  sheltered  from  the  W.  and  S.  W.  winds,  with  room  enough  for  50 
sail  to  anchor ;  there  are  2i  fathoms  for  a  mile  and  a  half  or  2  miles 
round  the  bay.  Continue  this  course  until  you  bring  the  mount  to  bear 
N.  W.  by  W.  or  N.  VV .,  then  haul  in  for  the  harbour  or  the  men  of  war's* 
anchorage,  which  is  about  6  miles  from  the  Tower  ;  (the  mount  will  then 
bear  N.  W.  by  N.  and  the  town  of  Monte  Video  north,)  in  4  and  4i  fa- 
thoms, muddy  ground. 


Remarks  concerning  the  Winds,  Weather ,  Tides,  or  Currents,  Soundings,  ice 
in  the  River  Plata,  with  a  few  Instructions  for  navigating  therein,  by 
Capt.  Peter  Heywood,  of  the  Royal  ffavy. 

AT  the  entrance  of  the  Plata,  the  prevailing  winds,  during  the  summer 
months  from  September  till  March,  are  north-easterly,  with  tolerable 
clear  weather  overhead,  but  a  dense  atmosphere  near  the  horizon. 
These  winds  haul  gradually  to  the  eastward  as  you  advance  up  the  river  ; 
and  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  strong  breezes  from  the  south- 
eastward arc  common  at  "this  season,  accompanied  with  rain  and  foul 
weather.  Up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  summer  months,  the  S.  E. 
winds  are  fresh  generally  in  the  day  time,  hauling  round  to  the  northward 
in  the  night. 

During  the  winter  months  from  March  till  September,  the  prevailing 
winds  at  the  entrance  of  the  Plata  are  S.  W.  or  more  westerly  ;  but 
up  the  river,  mon.  generally  from  the  northward  than  the  southward 

of  west. 

The  winter  season  is  best  in  point  of  weather,  at  Buenos  Avtcs  ;  for 
the  winds  being  chiefly  from  the  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  the  water  is  smooth,  and 
the  communication  can  be  kept  up  between  the  shore  and  shipping  with 
more  facility.  The  weather  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  foggy  : — 
fogs  are  most  common  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and 
prevail  more  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  the  S.  E.  tail  of  the 
Ortez,  than  up  above  the  banks. 

As  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  regular  tides  in  the  Plata,  buj  cur- 
rents, as  uncertain  in  their  duration  as  they  are  irregular  in  their  rotr 
and  direction  ;  no  certain  allowance  can  be  made  for  them,  and  therefore 
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a  ground  log  should  always  be  used,  to  know  the  course  made  good,  and 
distance  run. 

The  tides,  speaking  generally,  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  settled, 
and  the  winds  moderate,  do  not,  in  any  part  of  this  river,  rise  or  fall  more 
than  five  or  six  feet ;  though  up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  we  had,  when  the  winds  were  strong  at  N.  W.  as  lit- 
tle sometimes  as  fifteen  feet  water  ;  and  with  strong  breezes  from  the  E. 
S.  E.  to  S.  S.  VV.  the  depth  was  upwards  of  five  fathoms  ;  but,  except  on 
such  extraordinary  occasions,  we  had  between  1 7  and  22  feet  water.  I 
have  heard,  however,  some  marvellous  stories  of  the  river  having  been 
almost  dried  up,  across  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Colonia,  during  heavy 
westerly  gales. 

The  River  Plata  has  many  singularities,  though  I  think  they  may,  in  a 
great  measure  be  accounted  for  from  its  formation  being  so  different  from 
any  other  known  river:  Its  entrance  being  very  wide  and  shallow,  it  is 
affected  by  every  change  of  wind  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  so 
much  so,  that  a  shift  of  wind  may  be  predicted  to  a  certainty  almost,  by 
carefully  observing  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  and  the  set 
of  the  currents,  as  they  usually  shift  before  the  wind:  In  calm  weather 
the  currents  are  generally  very  slack,  and  then  as  regular  almost  as  tides, 
setting  up  and  down  the  river  alternately.  When  the  winds  are  variable 
the  currenU  are  equally  so  ;  and  1  have  known  the  ship  to  be  curren- 
rode  four  different  ways  in  less  than  six  hours.  When  the  current  comes 
in  from  the  eastward  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Plata,  a  north-eitsterly 
wind  may  (generally)  be  expected  to  follow ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
(should  the  wind  have  been  previously  to  the  S.  E.)  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  will  fall  a  little  ;  but  much  more  if  the  transition  be  quick 
from  south-west  without  stopping  on  the  south-eastern  board. 

When  the  wind  continues  in  the  N.  E.  quarter,  the  mercury  is  more 
depressed  (comparatively  speaking  as  to  its  strength,)  than  with  any  oth- 
er wind,  and  there  is  usually  then  a  set  into  the  river  on  the  north  bank, 
and  out  on  the  opposite  ;  indeed,  whiUt  the  winds  are  between  N.  E. 
and  S.  S.  E.  the  current  generally  runs  up  to  the  westward,  past  Monte 
Video,  though  without  much  augmenting  the  depth  of  water  off  that  place, 
but  filling  the  river  up  above  the  banks. 

The  winds  between  N.  N.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  make  the  water  lowest, 
the  outset  being  then  strongest  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
past  Point  del  ludio  and  Point  la  Memoria,  tout  very  inconsiderable  along 
the  north  bank. 

Before  the  setting  in  of  a  S.  W.  gale,  or  pampero,  the  weather  is  usu- 
ally very  unsettled,  and  the  winds  unsteady  and  variable  in  the  northern 
aud  north-western  boards,  and  preceded  by  a  considerable  fail  in  the 
mercury,  though  it  usually  rises  a  little  again  before  the  wind  shifts  to  the 
south-west ;  and  often  coutinues  to  rise,  even  though  the  wind  may  in- 
crease from  that  quarter. 

Before  these  winds  set  in  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  current  ruus  up  and  fills 
the  river  unusually  high  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  strong  an  outset  is  expe- 
rienced along  the  north  bank,  which  continues  whilst  the  winds  are  strong- 
est from  the  W.  S.  VV.  to  S.  seeming  to  prove  that  these  winds  force  up 
from  the  southward  a  laree  accumulated  body  of  water  past  Cape  St.  An- 
tonio, which  can  only  find  a  passage  out  again  by  the  north  shore,  where 
they  increase  the  depth  of  water,  as  well  as  up  the  river  ;  and,  particu- 
larly the  shallow  harbour  of  Monte  Video.    Whilst  these  S.  W.  wind* 
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blow,  the  air  is  cold,  and  the  atmosphere  clear  and  elastic,  in  a  degree 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  gener- 
ally  succeeded  by  some  days  of  fine  serene  weather;  the  wind  continu- 
ing moderate  from  the  southward,  or  varying  to  the  eastward. 

I  have  never  known  the  velocity  of  the  tide  or  current  in  the  River 
Plata,  any  where  to  exceed  three  knots  per  hour ;  but  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  some,  that  they  have  found  it  run  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven 
mites  an  hour. 

As  the  winds  outside  the  River  Plata,  and  particularly  about  Cape  St. 
Mary's,  are  most  frequently  from  the  north-westward  and  northward, 
except  when  the  S.  E.  summer  and  S.  W.  winter  gales  blow,  about  the 
times  of  new  and  full  moon,  I  consider  it,  on  the  whole,  most  advisable 
for  ships  bound  into  the  river,  to  get  in  with  the  land  about  the  latitude 
of  that  cape,  which  is  34°  40'  S.  and  its  longitude  53°  54'  W.  of  Green- 
wich, or  2°  0'  9"  E.  of  Monte  Video. 

In  latitude  33°  S.  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  off  the  land  full  36 
leagues  ;  where  the  depth  of  water  in  longitude  5i>°  '20'  W.  is  94  fathoms, 
the  quality  of  the  bottom  dark  olive  coloured  mud,  as  well  as  all  along 
the  outermost  verge  of  the  bank. 

In  latitude  349  S.  and  30  leagues  from  the  land,  the  bank  is  steep  and 
the  soundings  decrease  quickly  in  standing  to  the  westward,  to  25  fathoms, 
20  leagues  off. 

In  latitude  34°  20*  S.  and  longitude  51°  50'  W.  or  about  30  leagues 
east  of  the  Great  Castellos  Rock,  the  depth  is  63  or  64  fathoms,  and  the 
bottom  dark  mud.  In  standing  in  for  the  land,  between  the  Great  Cas- 
tellos and  Cape  St.  Mary's,  the  water  shoals  in  a  short  distance  from  60 
to  25  fathoms,  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom  changes  to  sand,  which  grows 
coarser  as  you  approach  the  coast,  and  as  far  as  seven  leagues  off  shore 
is  intermixed  with  shells.  This  bottom  is  found  only  in  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Mary's,  except  very  close  in  with  it. 

To  the  southward  of  34°  40'  S.  the  bottom  is  chiefly  mud,  intermixed 
with  fine  sand  or  gravel ;  and  if  a  ship  happens  to  be  set  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  St.  Mary's,  as  she  hauls  in  for  the  land,  yet  keeps  to  the  north- 
ward of  Lobos,  she  will  get  out  of  fine  sand  into  dark  mud,  which  is  the 
quality  of  the  bottom  (chiefly)  between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Lobos,  as 
well  as  8  or  9  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  that  island  ;  and  the  depth  of 
water  generally  between  them,  26  and  20  fathoms. 

In  latitude  35°  S.  and  longitude  52°  W.  or  42  leagues  true  E.  of 
Lobos,  there  are  about  90  fathoms  water,  dark  sandy  bottom,  from 
whence  the  bank  of  soundings  take?  a  S.  W.  direction.  East  of  Lobos  27 
leagues,  the  depth  of  water  is  25  fathoms  ;  and  in  steering  in,  on  its  pa- 
rallel, the  same  depth  nearly  continues  till  very  near  that  island.  But 
if  you  should  be  set  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Lobos,  you  will  shoal 
the  water  to  as  little  even  as  10  fathoms  perhaps,  on  a  hard  sandy  or 
gravelly  ridge,  that  extends  all  the  way  from  the  English  bank,  in  its 
parallel  as  far  as  longitude  52°  30  \V.  or  full  18  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  the  meridian  of  Lobos. 

Thus  the  approach  to  this  river  cannot  be  considered  dangerous,  if 
proper  care  is  taken  in  navigating,  and  due  attention  paid  to  the  lead  and 
to  the  course  steered. 

1  shall  here  insert  the  Honourable  Captain  Bouvcrie's  description  of 
Cape  St.  Mary,  kc.  which  I  believe  to  be  very  correct,  and  his  direc- 
tions are  judicious  r 
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"  Cape  St.  Mary  is  a  low  point,  with  rocks  all  about  it.  The  direction 
of  the  const  to  the  westward  of  it  becomes  more  westerly  than  at  any 
other  part  to  the  northward  of  it  ;  about  six  miles  north  of  it,  is  a  house, 
with  a  row  of  trees  just  to  the  northward  of  the  house,  (probably  a  fence 
of  high  prickly  pear  bushes)  which  is  very  remarkable. 

"  About  a  mile  south  of  the  house  is  a  bluff  point,  with  a  few  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  it,  which  is  remarkable,  as  being  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
coast,  the  general  character  of  which  is  a  sandy  beach.  One  cannot  fail 
of  knowing  the  Cape  by  these  marks,  if  you  run  dowo  the  coast  near  it ; 
if  you  are  at  any  distance  off,  you  will  not  perceive  them.  The  water 
off  Cape  St.  Mary  is  shoaler  than  to  the  northward  of  it.  Off  the  Cape, 
in  a  S.  E.  direction,  yon  have  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles.' ' 

1  am  inclined  to  think  Captain  Bouverie  may  have  been  somewhat  de- 
ceived in  his  estimation  here  ;  for  I  found  more  water  at  the  distance  he 
mentions.  On  the  17th  November,  1810,  at  noon,  observed,  in  latitude 
34*  42'  S.  and  longitude  about-  2°  20'  £.  of  the  Mount  Video,  had  light 
winds  for  S.  by  W.  and  fine  weather ;  at  half  past  one  P.  M.  tacked  in 
23  fathoms  to  stand  in  shore,  and  carried  from  that  depth  to  18  fathoms, 
when  sights  were  taken  for  the  Christopher,  which  made  2°  13'  21"  E. 
of  Monte  Video,  Cape  St.  Mary's  bearing  N.  66°  W.  and  standing  on,  lay- 
ing up  W.  and  VV.  by  N.  tacked  in  12$  fathoms  water,  the  prickly  pear 
hedge  mentioned  by  Capt.  Bouverie  being  on  with  Cape  St.  Mary's, 
(which  is  formed  by  a  low  rocky  islet  nearly  joining  the  shore,)  bearing 
N.  by  compass,  and  the  breakers  stretching  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Cape  N. 
7°  E. ;  about  three  miles  was  our  distance  from  the  Cape.  Capt.  Bou- 
verie, in  continuation,  says,  "  To  the  northward  of  it,  (the  cape)  be- 
tween it  and  Palma  you  have  10  or  11  fathoms  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore. 

14  Ships  in  general  make  the  land  with  N.  or  N.  E.  winds  ;  therefore  it 
is  host  to  keep  in  the  Cape's  latitude,  or  to  the  northward  o£  it  some- 
thing, till  you  get  soundings,  as  the  current  sets  to  the  S.  W.  is  better 
not  to  make  the  land  north  of  the  Cape  ;  not  that  I  believe  there  is  any 
absolute  danger,  but  the  water  in  many  places  is  shoal  a  long  way  off  the 
land,  and  would  alarm  any  one  not  acquainted  with  that  circumstance. 

"  In  latitude  33*  27'  S  and  longitude  51°  09'  W.  is  a  shoal  where  we 
found  9  fathoms  water.  I  believe  it  is  a  ridge  running  in  that  parallel  of 
latitude,  all  the  way  to4he  shore.  In  latitude  34°  S.  is  some  tolerably 
high  land,  on  which  is  a  Spanish  fortress,  called  Fort  Teresa.  It  is 
a  square  with  bastions  at  the  angles  ;  it  has  three  guns  in  the  faces  and 
orje  in  the  flank,  and  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  beach.  About  six 
leagues  N.  N.  E.  from  it,  is  a  mark  set  up,  as  the  termination  of  the  Spa- 
nish territories. 

"  Being  in  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  got  ground  in  28  or  30  fa- 
thoms water,  fine  sand  and  shells,  you  may  reckon  yourself  20  leagues 
off  shore  ;  with  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  sand  and  clay  mixed,  you  are  not 
far  off  the  land.  When  you  have  not  seen  the  land  before  night,  be-sore 
to  keep  to  the  northward  of  the  cape  by  your  reckoning,  to  allow  fur  the 
current,  which  sets  to  the  southward. — This  is  the  case  with  the  above- 
mentioned  N.  and  N.  E.  winds  :  with  S.  and  S.  W.  winds,  the  current  runs 
strong  the  other  way." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  strong  north-easterly  currents  which  are 
o  be  met  with,  off  the  month  of  the  Plata  when  the  wind  is  about  to  blow, 
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or  blowing,  from  the  south-westward  do  not  extend  much,  if  at  all  beyond 
the  bank  of  soundings. 

Agreeing  in  opinion  with  Capt.  I^ouverie  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
adviseable  to  make  the  land  about  Cape  St.  Mary,  1  would  also  recom- 
mend, if  the  wind  should  be  any  where  between  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.  to 
enter  the  river  on  the  north  side  of  the  English  Bank,  passing  Lobos  on 
either  side,  according  to  the  wind  and  state  of  the  weather.  There  is 
a  good  passage  between  Lobos  and  tbe  Main,  having  17  to  14  fathoms 
water. 

The  island  of  Lobos  is  in  latitude  35°  OV  S.  and  longitude  54°  39*  W. 
or  1°  24'  E.  of  the  Mount  Video.  It  bears  about  S.  W.  by  the  world  from 
Cape  St.  Mary,  distant  41  miles.  The  variation  off  it  is  13  easterly. — 
(1813.) 

When  within  three  or  four  leagues  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  in  17  or  18  fa- 
thoms, S.  S.  W.  by  compass,  is  a  fair  course  to  steer  for  passing  outside 
of  Lobos  in  the  night-time  ;  for  with  the  wind  from  the  eastward  or  N. 
E.  the  set  along  shore  into  the  river  must  be  guarded  against.  Steering 
this  S.  S.  W.  course,  the  depth  of  water  will  increase  to  20  and  22,  and 
some  casts  perhaps  of  25  or  27  fathoms,  (if  you  are  set  neither  to  the 
westward  nor  the  southward  of  it,)  and  the  bottom  will  change,  first  to 
sandy  mud,  and  then  to  dark  blue  mud,  as  you  approach  tbe  latitude  of 
Lobos. — If  you  are  set  to  the  southward,  in  steering  S.  S.  W.  you  will  not 
deepen  so  much  ;  the  bottom  will  keep  sandy  ;  and  when  you  approach 
the  latitude  of  Lobos,  you  will  have  no  more  than  19, 18,  and  17  fathom* , 
but  if  you  are  set  to  the  southward  of  Lobos  a  few  miles,  you  will  have 
hard  casta  of  from  16  to  10  fathoms,  and  may  rest  assured  of  bei  ng  on  the 
parallel  of  tbe  English  Bank,  and  may  therefore  make  a  west-northerly 
course  true,  till  you  find  the  bottom  soften,  as  it  is  all  dark  blue  or  green- 
ish mud  in  tbe  channel  between  the  foul  ridge  of  the  English  Bank  and 
the  nortlvshore,  all  the  way  up  to  Monte  Video  in  the  fair  way  from  Lo- 
bos. WJien  off  Lobos,  if  the  weather  threatens,  and  it  should  be  likely 
to  blow,^  ship  will  find  safe  anchorage  in  the  harbour  of  Maldonado. 
sheltered  from  southerly  winds  by  the  island  of  Goretti,  which  bears  N. 
42°  W.  true,  11  or  12  miles  from  Lobos.  As  I  have  never  been  in  Mal- 
donado myself,  1  shall  insert  here  what  Capt.  Bouverie  says  about  it 

44  The  Spanish  surveys  of  this  bay  lay  down  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  any  ship  between  every  part  of  the  island  and  the  main  ;  however  it 
cannot  be  safely  entered  but  by  small  vessels,  except  to  the  westward, 
and  you  must  not  go  farther  in  than  to  bring  the  N.  W.  point  of  Goretti  to 
bear  S.  S.  W.  \  W.  or  S.  W.  by  S.  by  compass,  with  four  and  a  half  or 
five  fathoms,  good  strong  clay.  W  ith  southerly  winds  there  is  in  tbe  east 
passage  a  heavy  swell ;  and  the  water,  from  the  ground  being  uneven, 
breaks  almost  the  whole  way  across,  in  bad  weather-— the  Diomede,  (50 
gun  ship)  passed  through  it  to  the  anchorage  before  its  dangers  were 
known,  and  had  not  less  than  18  feet ;  but  there  are  places  where  there 
is  as  little  as  U  fathom,  and  it  is  very  irregular.  There  is  a  bed  of  rock  a 
to  the  south  ot  Goretti ;  the  marks  for  it  are 

44  The  tower  of  Maldonado,  N. 

44  And  the  outer  part  of  Point  del  este,  E.  N.  E.  I  E. 
44  In  the  direct  line  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  westward  is*  a 
bed  of  rocks  where  there  are  parts  having  only  three,  and  one  quarter 
less  three  fathoms  ;  the  bearings  taken  on  the  rocks  are— 
N.  E.  Point  of  Goretti  E.  }  S. 

4'  N.  W.  Point  of  Do.     E.  by  S.  J  S. 
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«  S.  W.  Point  of  Goretti,  S.  E.  by  S. 

'  "  Point  Ballena  VV.  by  N.  }  N. 

"  The  hill  of  Pan  de  Azucar  just  within  t  her  Entrance  of  Point  Ballena. 

"  In  mid-channel,  between  these  rocks  and  the  island,  is  6^  and  7  fa- 
thoms ;  their  distance  from  the  island  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. — 
There  are  7  fathoms  close  to  them  all  round  the  western  side.  The  wa- 
tering place  is  on  the  main,  close  by  a  battery  :  the  stream  loses  itself  in 
the  sand,  except  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  you  have  to  roll  your 
casks  about  60  yards  over  the  sand.    The  water  is  very  good." 

Having  Lobos  bearing  N.  by  W.  of  you  by  compass,  distance  three  or 
four  miles,  you  will  have  about  18  fathoms  ;  and  in  making  a  compass 
course  W.  £  S.  by  ground  log,  (having  due  regard  to  the  wind  and  cur- 
rent at  the  time,)  you  will  make  the  island  of  Flores  a-head  of  you.  In 
this  track  your  soundings  will  gradually  decrease  from  18  to  12  fathoms, 
due  S.  of  Black  Point,  and  to  7  or  8  fathoms  when  you  approach  within 
9  or  10  miles  of  Flores. 

Though  Capt.  Bouverie  says  "  You  may  run  quite  up  to  Montevideo, 
either  by  night  or  day,  by  making  a  due  west  course,  first  trying  the  cur- 
rent to  make  allowance  for  it ;"  and  though  I  have  frequently  done  it  my- 
self, yet  I  would  not  recommend  it  as  a  general  rule  to  be  followed  by 
strangers  to  the  River  Plata.  G  reat  care  and  attention  to  the  course  made 
good  and  to  the  soundings,  are  indispensably  requisite  in  those  who  at- 
tempt to  conduct  vessels  during  the  night  in  any  part  of  this  river,  and 
even  these  have  been  but  too  often  insufficient  to  save  ships  from  de- 
struction. But  in  merchant  vessels  I  fear  we  cannot  always  expect  to 
find  even  those  qualities  ;  and  therefore  I  withhold  my  opinion  of  its  be- 
ing adviseable  for  them  to  run  in  the  night :  neither  can  it  be  done  by 
men  of  war  without  some  risk. 

Flores  bears  by  the  world  W.  4°  30'  N.  from  Lobos,  distant  52  miles. 
It  lies  nearly  N.  £.  and  S.  W. ;  has  a  small  hummock  in  the  middle,  and 
one  at  each  end,  that  to  the  S.  W.  being  39  feet  high.  Between  these 
the  land  is  low  and  marshy,  and  overflowed  sometimes  between  the  cen- 
tral and  N.  £.  hummock.  It  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
leagues  from  a  ship's  deck  in  clear  weather.  There  is  good  anchorage 
all  round  this  island  ;  but  a  reef  extends  in  a  N.  W.  direction  from  the 
north  point  about  a  mile.  Seals  and  sea  lions,  and  various  aquatic  birds 
resort  to  this  small  island,  as  well  as  to  Lobos  ;  and  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  great  quantities  of  very  excellent  eggs  may  be  pro- 
cured.  With  the  wind  easterly  boats  may  land  on  the  western  side  of 
Flores,  particularly  in  a  small  cove  very  near  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island. 
From  Flores,  W.  N.  W.  the  Cautas  Rocks  (above  water)  are  distant 
about  five  miles  ;  and  there  arc  five  fathoms  between  them  and  it.  True 
S.  at  the  distance  of  1 1  miles  from  Flores,  is  the  north  part  of  the  English 
bank,  on  which  in  that  latitude  35tt  08'  S.  there  are  about  12  feet  water. 
The  depth  of  the  water  between  Flores  and  the  English  bank  is  seven  fa- 
thoms, all  the  way  across  to  within  a  very  little  distance  of  both.  The 
English  Bank  in  latitude  36°  12'  generally  breaks,  and  with  a  low  river, 
is  above  water  in  some  places.  Its  extent  to  the  southward  has  not  yel 
been  accurately  defined  ;  and  for  70  or  80  miles  to  the  south-eastward  or* 
it,  the  ground  is  said  to  be  foul  and  uneven,  and  has  not  been  explored. 
Between  the  Archimedes  and  the  English  Bank,  there  is  a  swatch  of  five 
fathoms  water,  (according  to  Capt.  Beaufort,  of  the  R.  N.  who  eiplored 
these  banks  in  1807.)  and  as  many  miles  Hide. 
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The  shoalest  part  of  the  Archimedes  Bank,  about  2j  fathoms,  is  four 
miles  iu  extent,  about  north  and  south  by  compass  ;  and  there  are  four 
fathoms  all  round  it.  The  centre  of  it  is  in  latitude  35°  1 2*  and  the  Mount 
Video  bears  N.  22°  W.  by  the  world,  from  it,  distance  20  miles.  Be- 
sides this  bank,  there  is  a  small  knoll  in  latitude  36°  14"  S.  which  is  true 
S.  from  Monte  Video  21  miles,  and  has  not  more  than  3}  fathoms  water 
on  it,  and  about  four  fathoms  all  round  it. 

Passing  to  the  southward  of  Florcs,  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles, 
you  have  6£  or  7  fathoms,  and  may  steer  W.  £  S.  by  compass,  to  pass 
i^oint  Braba,  which  bears  true  W.  4*  N.  distant  ftmr  leagues  from  the  S. 
W.  end  of  Flores.  This  point  is  bolder  to,  than  the  land  to  the  westward 
between  it  and  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  and  may  be  passed  close  in  4 £ 
Or  5  fathoms,  at  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  distance.  The  best  anchor- 
age for  a  frigate  off  the  town  of  Monte  Video  is  with  Point  Braba,  bearing 
by  compass  W.  by  N.  J  N.  the  Cathedral  N.  E.  by  N.  and  the  mount 
about  N.  W.  by  N.  in  3^  or  4  fathoms,  two  miles  or  more  from  the  town, 
with  the  harbour  quite  open.    The  bottom  is  all  soft  mud. 

The  harbour  of  Monte  Video  is  very  shoal,  haVing  only  from  14  to  1£ 
feet  water  ;  but  the  bottom  is  so  very  soft,  that  vessels  receive  no  dam- 
age by  grounding  there.    Capt.  Bouverie  says — 

"  A.  Jj.  S.  W.  wind  which  blows'  right  into  the  harbour,  and  causes  a 
good  deal  of  sea,  always  occasions  the  water  to  rise  a  fathom  or  more.  In 
a  long  continuance  of  fine  weather,  the  tides  sometimes  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  regularity  ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case.  They  are  govern- 
ed entirely  by  the  winds  :  The  winds  from  the  southward  cause  the  wa- 
ter to  run  out  on  the  north  shore  strongest.  Fine  weather  and  N.  W. 
wind  make  the  water  lowest.  It  is  usual  in  Monte  Video  harbour  to  have? 
an  anchor  to  the  S.  £.  and  another  to  the  S.  W.  and  to  take  one  in  abaft 
from  the  northward,  for  the  water  forced  in  by  the  southerly  wind  some- 
times rushes  out  with  astonishing  rapidity  :  when  the  anchor  to  the  N.  if 
of  the  greatest  service.'* 

The  Mount  Video  is  in  latitude  34°  53' S.  and  longitude  56°  03'  W.  of 
Greenwich,  being  1°  24'  W.  of  the  island  of  Lobos,  and  2°  10'  E.  from 
the  Cathedral  of  Buenos  Ayres  :  on  the  summit  of  this  Mount  is  a  fortifi- 
ed building,  whose  base  is  42  feet  6  inches  by  20  feet,  used  sometimes  for 
a  light-house.  The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  10  feet  6  inches,  and  it? 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  460  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  Mount 
are  several  runs  of  excellent  water,  particularly  in  two  small  smooth  sandy 
bays  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  it.  where  ships  in  the  outer  roads  may  supply 
themselves  with  ease  ;  and  another  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Mount,  just 
abreast  Rat  Island,  adapted  to  ships  in  the  harbour. 

Giving  the  preference  to  the  passage  on  the  N.  side  of  the  English 
Bank,  especially  when  the  wind  is  any  where  between  S.  S.  E.  and  N.N. 
9  E.  on  passing  Lobos,  because  it  may  be  expected  most  probably  to  shift, 
if  it  does  at  all,  round  by  N.  to  the  westward  ;  though  perhaps  not  before 
that  wind  and  the  inset  together  might  carry  a  ship  up  to  Monte 'Video  : 
yet  if  the  wind  should  be  to  the  north-westward  at  the  time  of  making  the 
land,  it  may  pretty  confidently  be  expected  to  shift  next  to  the  westward, 
or  S.  W.  and  therefore  a  ship  should  not  strive  to  beat  up  round  Lobos 
and  the  north  channel  against  an  outset,  but  stand  at  once  over  towards 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  where,  by  the  time  she  could  stretch  across,  she  would 
most  likely  find  a  S.  S.  W.  wind  and  N.  W.  current  to  run  up  with  along 
a  weather  shore  to  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Monte  Video  if  bound  thither,  pass- 
ing to  the  westward  of  the  Bank  of  Archimedes  in  about  five  fathoms  wa- 
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ter  ;  or,  if  the  mount  should  be  seen  in  good  time,  endeavour  to  bring  it 
to  bear  to  the  westward  of  north  by  compass,  till  within  five  leagues  of  it. 

lit  standing  to  the  southward  from  abreast  of  Cape  St.  Mary  with  the 
wiad  south- westerly,  a  ship  will  have  from  18  to  24  or  25  fathoms,  when 
in  the  latitude  of  Lobos,  and  about  12  or  13  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  it ; 
und  making  a  S.  S.  E.  course,  the  water  will  then  shoal  to  18,  16,  12,  or 
1 1  fathoms  in  crossing  the  ridge  which  is  generally  composed  of  sand, 
gray  specked  mixed  with  stones  hereabouts,  after  which  the  depth  in- 
creases gradually  to  25  or  36  fathoms,  over  a  sandy  bottom  in  latitude  35° 
40  S.  and  longitude  53°  25'  W.  In  the  latitude  of  36°  S.  and  1 5  or  20 
miles  farther  to  the  eastward  you  will  deepen  off  the  bank  entirely.  A 
ship  having  got  to  the  southward  as  far  as  36°  S.  may  consider  herself  in 
the  fair  way  for  proceeding  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  English  Bank  ;  and 
if  the  wind  serves,  a  true  west  course  may  be  made  good. 

In  latitude  of  36°  S.  the  depth  of  water  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  St. 
Mary  is  oo  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  fine  gray  sand  like  ground  pepper. 
Keeping  still  to  the  westward,  on  that  parallel  of  36°  S.  the  depth  de- 
creases to  19  or  18  fathoms  true  south  of  Lobos,  and  for  10  leagues  far- 
ther you  have  from  that  to  15  fathoms.  But  if  from  the  latitude  of  36°  S. 
on  the  meridian  of  Lobos  you  make  a  W.  by  N.  or  W.  by  N.  4  N.  course 
true,  you  will  shoal  the  water  to  8  or  7£  fathoms  in  latitude  35°  45'  S.  on 
the  meridian  of  the  English  Bank.  The  quality  of  the  bottom  generally 
is  sandy,  mixed  with  small  stones,  the  nearer  you  approach  to  the  ridge  of 
the  English  Bank  the  same  is  iniermixed  with  bits  of  shells  and  sometimes 
with  clay  or  mud. 

From  latitude  35°  45'  S.  due  S.  of  the  English  Bank,  a  W.  N.  W.  true 
course  to  latitude  36°  33'  S.  will  bring  the  Mount  Video  to  bear  N.  by  the 
world,  in  about  64  fathoms,  the  bottom  mud,  at  the  distance  of  13  leagues 
from  Point  Piedras  :  and  from  this  position  the  same  true  course  may  be 
made  to  raise  the  land  about  Point  del  Indio,  if  bouud  up  to  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  or  N.  W.  or  more  northerly  to  get  sight  of  the  Mount  Video  ; 
having  due  regard  to  the  set  of  current  up  or  down  the  river,  that  you 
may  neither  be  horsed  on  the  S.  E  tail  of  the  Ortiz  Flats  nor  on  the 
western- part  of  the  Archimedes  Bank.  The  bottom  above  this  is  soft 
mud  or  clay  in  the  channels,  fit  for  safe  anchorage.  In  latitude  35°  30*  S. 
or  thereabouts,  and  due  S.  of  the  Archimedes  Bank,  or  some  miles  farther 
to  the  eastward,  I  have  been  told  by  some  persons  they  have  had  as  little 
as  4  fathoms,  hard  ground. 

Ships  leaving  Monte  Video  to  proceed  up  to  Buenos  Ayres  must  be 
very  attentive  to  the  lead,  and  the  course  steered  across  the  rircr  must 
be  very  carefully  regulated  by  the  set  of  the  current  at  the  time.  If  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  clear  the  Mount  is  the  most  sure  guide,  keeping  it 
by  an  azimuth  compass  on  the  magnetic  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  and  when 
it  sinks  lo  an  eye  in  the  top,  a  more  westerly  course  may  be  steered  to 
raise  the  land  about  point  del  Indio.  This  direction  is  intended  to  applv 
particularly  to  frigates,  . or  ships  drawing  more  than  16  feet  water,  because 
it  is  not  adviseable  for  them  to  cross  the  tail  of  the  Ortiz  Flats  much  farther 
to  the  westward  than  a  true  south-west  course  from  the  Mount  will  take 
them  ;  for  with  a  low  river  I  have  had  barely  31  fathoms  in  the  Nereus, 
with  the  Mount  bearing  N.  35°  E.  by  compass,  distant  10  leagues.  At 
other  times  I  have  sunk  the  Mount  on  a  N.  63°  E.  magnetic  bearing,  and 
had  as  much  as  3 J.  fathoms  water  ;  but  the  river  was  then  well  filled*. 

On  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Ortiz  Bank,  which  is  there  hard  stony 
sand,  there  is  *tLll  remaining  (in  13  in)  part  of  a  mast  or  beacon  about  \2 
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or  13  feet  high.    It  is  in  latitude  35*  02'  15"  S.  and  09  45'  W.  of  Mount 
Video,  from  which  it  bears  W.  14°  S.  by  the  world  37  miles.    There  arc 
about  12  or  13  feet  alongside  of  it ;  three  fathoms,  two  miles  to  the  east 
ward  of  it,  but  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  as  far  as  three  miles  S.  W.  ot* 
it.    Point  del  Indio  bears  true  S.  33°  W.  16  or  17  miles  from  it. 

For  the  distance  of  full  17  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Ortiz  Bea- 
con, there  are  generally  no  more,  and  often  less,  than  3£  fathoms  ;  the 
bottom  tough  clay  nearest  the  bank,  and  in  some  places  farther  to  the 
south-eastward,  soft  mud,  and  not  more  than  3£  fathoms. 

After  sinking;  the  Mount  about  N.  £.  by  N.  and  having  3 £  fathoms,  a 
W.  S.  W.  course  will  raise  the  land  (if  the  weather  is  clear)  about  Point 
del  Indio  to  the  eye  at  the  mast-head,  and  probably  you  will  not  have 
more  than  3{  or  at  best  3£  fathoms.  The  Mount  and  land  near  Point  del 
Indio  are  sometimes  visible  at  the  same  time. 

Point  del  Indio  is  in  latitude  about  35°  1 6'  S.  and  0°  56'  W.  of  the 
Mount  Video,  from  which  it  bears  S.  63°  W.  by  the  world,  distant  60 
miles.  There  is  little  more  than  three  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  10  or 
1  I  miles,  when  the  river  is  in  a  mean  state  ;  farther  to  the  southward 
and  off  Point  Piedras,  there  is  only  that  depth  full  14  or  15  miles  off 
shore.  Very  great  caution  therefore  is  required  in  approaching  it,  and 
a  constant  lookout  should  be  kept  for  the  land,  as  it  is  very  low,  and  can- 
not be  seen  farther  than  12  or  13  miles  in  any  weather  from  the  deck  of 
a  frigate. 

When  the  land  is  barely  raised  to  an  eye  19  or  20  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  a  W.  N.  W.  magnetic  course  will  lead  along  shore  be- 
tween it  and  the  south  part  of  the  Ortez,  which  is  distant  about  14  miles 
from  il,  and  between  them  there  is  no  where  more  water  than  three  and 
a  half,  but  mostly  3£  fathoms.  With  a  high  river  I  have  had  one  quarter 
less  four  fathoms.    The  nearer  the  Ortez  the  deeper  the  water. 

In  steering  up  W.  N.  W.  with  the  land  seen  from  the  deck  (if  clear 
weather)  you  will  have  3$  or  3J-  fathoms  (yet  if  the  river  is  low,  per- 
haps some  casts  of  three  fathoms)  and  raise  a  remarkable  clump  of  trees, 
called  Embudo,  which  are  much  taller  than  the  rest,  highest  at  the  west 
end,  and  lie  in  latitude  35°  6'  S.  and  in  longitude  1°  16'  30"  W.  of  the 
Mount  Video,  or  0°  57'  30"  E.  of  the  Cathedral  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  At 
some  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Embudo  Trees,  there  is  another 
clump  about  the  same  height  as  them,  but  they  being  highest  at  the  east 
end,  arc  sufficiently  distinguished  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  true  Embudo. 

When  in  34  or  3|  fathoms,  the  Embudo  trees  bear  by  compass  W.  S. 
W.  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Chico  Bank  will  bear  W.  N.  W.  or  thereabouts, 
10  or  11  miles  from  you  ;  and  you  must  now  determine,  from  the  water 
your  ship  draws  and  the  then  direction  of  the  wind  and  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, whether  you  will  pass  between  the  Chico  and  the  shore,  or  between 
the  Ortez  and  the  Chico. — I  have  passed  up  and  down  several  times  he* 
twecn  the  Chico  and  the  south  shore,  in  the  Nereus,  lighted  in  her  draft 
to  18  feet  3  inches,  but  I  would  never  attempt  it  again  from  choice  now  I 
am  better  acquainted  with  the  middle  channel  between  the  Chico  and 
Ortez,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  middle  ground  some 
charts  lay  down,  does  not  exist. 

A  ship  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet  may  take  either  passage,  and  of 
the  two  ought  perhaps  to  prefer  that  to  the  southward  of  the  Chico  Bank. 
Particularly  if  the  wind  should  be  well  to  the  southward,  as  she  might 
ko.  hor  sounding  from  the  weather  shore,  and  keeping  in  somewha4 
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more  than  her  own  draught,  run  up  along  it ;  and  by  not  deepening  above 
three  fathoms,  would  ensure  being  to  the  southward  of  the  Chico. 

The  S.  W.  end  of  the  Chico  Bank  bears  from  the  Embudo  trees  N. 
32°  E.  true,  distant  10  miles,  and  £.  0°  N.  13  miles  from  Ataluya  Church. 
Its  latitude  there  is  34°  56'  30"  S.  and  longitude  1°  ^  W.  of  the  Mount 
Video.  This  bank  runs  in  the  direction  of  N.  52o  W.  true,  or  N.  65° 
W.  by  compass,  about  13  miles  to  its  N.  \V.  end,  which  is  in  latitude 
34°  48'  50"  S.  and  0°  47'  E.  of  Buenos  Ayres  Cathedral.  From  this  N.  W. 
end,  in  14  feet  water,  Atalaya  Church  bears  S.  14°  W.  distant  1 1  miles  ; 
and  Point  St.  lago  forming  the  Ensenada  de  Baragan,  bears  W.  4C  N.  14 
miles  from  it.  The  breadth  of  the  Chico  does  not  exceed  two  miles,  or 
perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  inner  edge  is  about  nine  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  water  between  the  shore  and  it,  is  no  where  more  than  3j 
fathoms,  and  the  deepest  water  is  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  shoal,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  it,  or  less  in  some  places.  About  mid-way 
between  it  and  the  shore  there  is  one  quarter  less  three  fathoms.  On 
some  parts  of  the  Chico  there  is  very  little  water,  and  within  the  limits 
I  have  assigned  to  it,  no  where  more  than  14  feet.  There  was  for  some 
years  the  mast  of  a  vessel  called  the  Pandora,  which  was  wrecked  on 
this  shoal,  in  latitude  34°  54'  S.  about  5  miles  from  its  S.  E.  end,  and 
proved  an  excellent  beacon  to  guide  ships  passing  it  on  either  side,  but 
it  has  now  unfortunately  disappeared.  It  is  very  necessary  that  three 
buoys  should  be  placed  on  this  dangerous  shoal,  to  mark  its  centre  and 
each  end. 

To  ships  drawing  less  than  15  feet  it  is  only  farther  necessary  to  re- 
commend care  and  attention  on  approaching  Point  St.  lago,  which  forms 
hiishy  and  distinct,  and  when  it  is  brought  to  bear  to  the  south-westward, 
haul  out  into  the  stream  of  3£  fathoms  to  round  outside  the  Spit,  which 
runs  about  N.  W.  by  compass,  from  point  St.  lago  at  least  10  or  1 1  miles  ; 
its  extreme  point  in  two  fathoms  being  about  tive  miles  from  the  shore. 
When  two  remarkable  trees  on  Point  Lara  are  brought  to  bear  S.  by  E. 
\  E.  or  S.  S.  E.  by  compass  you  are  past  the  Spit.  This  mark  will  also 
lead  a  ship  of  that  draught  of  water  clear  to  the  westward  of  the  Spit,  in 
running  in  toward  Ensenada. 

Afterpassing  the  Spit  off  Point  St.  lago  in  3|  fathoms,  a  W.  by  X. 
northerly  course  by  compass  will  lead  up  to  the  outer  road  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  any  ship  may  safely  anchor  in  the  water  she  draws,  if  the 
river  is  low. 

Frigates  or  any  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet  water,  should  bare- 
ly raise  the  land  about  Point  del  Indio  to  the  eye  on  deck,  and  borrow 
nearest  the  Ortez,  more  particularly  when  the  Embudo  trees  are  brought 
to  bear  as  far  as  S.  W.  by  W.  (magnetic)  for  with  the  Embudo  tearing 
S.  W.  to  S.  S.  W.  the  bottom  is  flat  off  to  three  fathoms  full  seven  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  chiefly  hard  clay.— Therefore  when  the  Embudo 
trees  bear  W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  and  you  are  about  9  or  10  miles  off 
shore,  in  S|  fathoms,  if  you  have  a  leading  wind,  haul  to  the  N.  W.  by 
W.  or  more  northerly,  as  may  be  required  to  clear  the  S.  E.  tail  of  the 
Chico,  and  you  will  soon  deepen  your  water  to  four  fathoms  and  more, 
in  the  middle  channel,  between  the  Chico  and  the  Ortez  Shoal.  The 
fair  course  through  between  them  is  about  N.  W.  by  W.  \  W.  magnetic, 
and  in  mid  channel  the  land  can  but  just  be  distinguished  from  the  quarter 
deck  of  a  frigate.  When  the  Embudo  trees  bear  S.  20°  W.  by  compass, 
you  will  be  abreast  of  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Chico,  and  may  either  take 
your  shoal  soundings  along  its  northern  outer  edge,  to  about  quarter  less 
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four,  if  the  wind  is  southerly  ;  or  if  the  wind  be  northerly  or  easterly, 
borrow  into  a  convenient  depth  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Ortiz.  f 
believe  the  breadth  of  this  middle  channel  may  be  five  or  six  miles,  and 
the  depth  of  water  from  4  to  5  J  and  even  (5  fathoms  in  the  fair  way,  about 
the  N.  W.  part  of  it,  and  abreast  that  end  of  the  Chico.  The  quality  of 
the  ground  all  the  way  through  this  channel  is  generally  soft  mud,  and 
fit  for  safe  anchorage. 

The  N.  W.  pitch  of  the  Chico  Bank  being  passed,  and  the  depth  of 
water  5  or  5£  fathoms,  you  may  steer  by  compass  W.  by  N.  }  N.  or  W. 
by  N.  for  Buenos  Ayres,  taking  care  not  to  shoal  under  one  quarter  less 
four  off  Ensenada  till  Point  Lara  Trees  bear  S.  S.  E. 

A  little  more  than  half  way  from  Point  Lara  to  Buenos  Ayres  there  are 
two  other  remarkable  trees.  When  moored  off  Buenos  Ayres  in  the 
Nereus  in  19  feet  water,  and  the  bottom  soft  mud,  these  trees  bore  by 
compass  S.  17°  E.  the  Cathedral  S.  67°  W.  'and  the  spire  of  the  Reco- 
leta  Convent  S.  76°  W.  ;  the  latitude  observed  was  34°  34'  30'  S.  and 
the  longitude  by  Moon  58*  02*  W.  of  Greenwich.  Variation  of  the  com- 
pass 12©30'  easterly. 


Directions  for  Maldonado  Roads,  and  for  going  in  and  ottf, 

round  (he  Island  Goritta. 

The  harbour  of  Maldonado  is  situated  sn  the  north  shore  of  the  river 
La  Plata.  It  is  formed  by  Whale  Point  to  the  westward,  and  East  Point 
and  the  small  island  of  Goritta  to  the  eastward.  The  town  of  the  same 
name  lies  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  This  is  a  very  un- 
safe harbour,  particularly  for  frigates,  in  the  winter  season,  when  the 
S.  W.  winds  prevail,  and  to  which  you  are  particularly  exposed,  there  is 
a  terrible  sea.  Small  vessels  may  lie  behind  the  island  of  Goritta,  so  far 
as  to  bring  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  bear  S.  W.  and  make  a  tolerable 
good  lee  with  the  wind  from  S.  W.,  but  with  it  farther  to  the  westward 
they  ride  very  heavy  at  their  anchors.  There  is  a  bed  of  rocks  lying 
off  the  wfest  end  of  Goritta,  distant  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  with 
only  6  feet  water  on  them.  The  best  mark  for  avoiding  them,  is  to  get 
the  Tower  of  Maldonado  to  bear  N.  E.  by  N.  by  compass,  (var.  14°  10'  E  ) 
and  steer  for  it  till  you  get  Whale  Point  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  (which  is  a  large  hill  lying  to  the  westward  of  Whale  Point, 
inland,  and  has  something  the  appearance  of  a  Sugar  Loaf,)  iu  one  ;  you 
may  then  be  sure  having  the  rock  in  the  same  line  with  you  to  the  east- 
ward, and  may  run  in  to  get  the  west  point  of  the  island  to  bear  sooth, 
and  anchor  in  5J  or  6  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom,  and  good  boldiug 
ground,  in  mid  channel  between  Goritta  and  the  main,  the  passage  be- 
tween East  Point  and  the  east  end  of  Goritta  is  said  not  to  be  safe,  there 
being  sunken  rocks  in  it. 

Coming  from  the  northward,  between  the  Lobes  and  the  main,  and 
bound  to  Maldonado  Roads,  give  the  point  of  Maldonado  a  birth  of  more 
than  a  mile,  on  account  of  the  before  mentioned  shoal  lying  off  it,  having 
for  its  least  water  only  6  feet,  and  at  two  cables*  lengths,  2\  and  3  fa- 
thoms. Standing  in  from  the  northward  and  eastward,  bring  this  point 
of  Maldonado  to  bear  north,  and  haul  in  for  the  west  point  of  Goritta, 
■king  care  to  have  nt  less  than  8  fathoms  water,  until  you  bring  a  white 
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patch,  in  a  ridge  of  hills  about  10  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  western- 
most house,  on  with  the  island  Goritta  ;  then  steer  for  the  west  point  of 
the  island  ;  keeping  that  mark  to  the  westward  of  the  houses,  or  over  the 
west  point  of  the  island,  you  will  go  over  the  tail  of  the  shoal  off  the 
point  in  9  or  8  fathoms  water,  the  white  patch  then  bearing  N.  W.  by  N. 
The  south  point  of  the  island  is  bold  to  ;  but  if  you  intend  anchoring  be- 
tween Maldonado  Point  and  the  island,  which  is  safe  and  good,  then  bring 
the  look-out  house  on  the  point  to  bear  N.  E.  or  N.  £.  £  £.  and  haul  in 
for  the  bay,  steering  N.  N.  £.  in  from  10  to  16  fathoms,  sandy  ground, 
until  you  bring  the  barracks  within  the  point  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  the  east 
point  of  the  island  W.  N.  W.  the  west  point  of  the  island  W.  by  S.  and 
the  Tower  of  Maldonado  N.  by  W.  i  W.  then  you  will  have  from  6  to  7 
fathoms,  sandy  ground,  where  you  can  moor  with  a  cable  each  way,  pla- 
cing your  best  bower  N.  \V.  but  should  you  be  desirous  of  going  into 
Maldonado  Roads,  you  must  give  the  N.  W.  point  of  Goritta  a  birth  of  1 
mile,  for  a  dangerous  sboal  lies  off  it  with  only  17  feet  water.  This  shoal 
bears  from  the  N.  W.  point  of  Goritta  N.  W.  by  W.  \  W.  extending  2 
cables'  length  from  N.  VV.  to  S.  E.  and  is  about  a  cable's  length  broad. 
With  a  fair  wind,  you  may  sail  between  the  point  and  the  shoal,  there 
being  6,  7,  and  7i  fathoms  water,  and  the  passage  near  half  a  mile  wide. 
When  you  can  bring  the  N.  W.  point  of  Goritta  to  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  then 
steer  in  for  the  anchorage  ;  shape  your  course  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  E. 
keep  midway  between  the  island  and  the  main,  and  as  soon  as  you  bring 
the  N.  W.  point  of  the  i>land  to  bear  S.  by  W.  or  S.  S.  W.  you  will  then 
have  4i  fathoms,  good  holding  ground.  Here  large  ships  may  anchor, 
but  small  tmes  may  go  up  farther,  bringing  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island 
to  bear  S.  W.  by  W.  or  W.  S.  W.  when  you  will  have  4  fathoms,  good 
ground. 

Beef,  poultry,  and  vegetables  arc  to  be  had  here  on  moderate  terms. 
Water  may  be  procured  without  much  difficulty,  in  smooth  weather,  from 
a  small  stream  that  empties  itself  in  the  north  part  of  the  bay,  where  you 
have  to  roll  your  casks  about  150  yards. 


[Wc  now  subjoin  such  information  relative  to  the  Coast  of  Peru  as  has  been 
obtained,  which,  though  not  extensive,  ia  important.] 

Lobos  de  Mer, 

Or  the  Weather  Lobos,  are  situated  in  the  latitude  7°  0'  S.  and  longi- 
tude 80°  1 7'  W.  and  are  about  10  leagues  from  the  main  land  on  the  coast 
of  Peru.  They  are  not  high,  but  very  rugged,  and  may  be  seen  5  or  B 
leagues. 

Those  two  islands  form  an  excellent  harbour,  with  a  smooth  bottom, 
and  good  holding  ground. 

A  small  vessel  may  come  in  through  the  weather  passage,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  beating  up,  but  the  passage  is  so  narrow,  we  would  not  re- 
commend it  as  prudent,  although  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any 
ship. 

The  water  here  is  smooth,  and  a  ship  might  be  hove  out  to  the  rocks 
with  all  safety. 

There  are  plenty  of  small  fish  about  the  shores  and  many  seal.  But 
like  most  other  islands  on  this  coast,  these  are  cursed  with  sterility. 
Beating  up  to  anchor,  observe  and  keep  near  the  west  shore,  and  not 
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stretch  so  far  over  to  the  eastward  as  to  shut  the  passage  until  pretty  weH 
up,  (when  you  may  reach  across  from  shore  to  shore,)  by  which  means 
you  avoid  a  sunken  rock  that  lies  midway  with  nine  feet  water  upon  it, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  a  ship's  hull. 

From  16  to  18  fathoms  is  the  common  depth  to  anchor  in. 


Scthura  Bay. 

Sethura  Bay,  situated  in  5°  40*  S.  latitude,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  is  very 
spacious.  After  doubling  round  Cape  Noir,  you  soon  fall  into  shoal  wa- 
ter, which  will  decrease  as  you  haul  into  the  bay,  from  18  to  3  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom.  Keeping  well  to  windward  you  will  have  more  regular 
soundings,  but  the  bottom  every  where  appears  to  be  uneven,  particular- 
ly so  abreast  the  town  of  Sethura,  where  are  many  sand  spits  and  shoal?, 
with  a  swell  setting  in  from  sea-board  ;  whereas  in  the  weather  part  of 
the  bay  the  water  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  if  a  ship  should  ground,  she 
would  receive  no  damage «  and  could  easily  be  got  off  again. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  arc  very  extensive  salt  ponds,  which  produce 
abundance  of  salt  of  a  superior  quality,  and  which  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
set  little  or  no  store  by. 

The  laud  in  sight  wears  a  most  barren  aspect,  but  back  in  the  country 
are  plantations  which  are  very  productive.  Pumpkins  and  melons,  eggs, 
&c.  may  be  obtained  from  the  natives,  by  paying  a  high  price. 

The  town  of  Sethura  appears  to  be  a  large  town,  and  is  situated  upon 
a  river.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Indians,  are  very  poor,  and  sub- 
sist almost  entirely  by  fishing,  and  appear  to  be  industrious  and  very  ho- 
nest people. 

Their  water  craft  are  of  a  very  singular  and  simple  construction,  and 
deserve  notice. 

From  four  to  six  logs  of  the  cabbage  tree,  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
are  secured  together  with  strips  of  bark,  or  ropes  made  of  the  bark  of 
some  tree,  amidships  of  which  raft  is  erected  a  mast,  with  a  square-sail, 
supported  by  shrouds  and  back-stays  :  lhus  equipped,  they  sail  from  0  to 
8  knots  on  a  wind,  make  little  or  no  leeway,  and  go  very  dry  ;  when  on  a 
wind  they  put  the  blades  of  their  paddles  through  between  the  logs,  to 
make  them  hold  a  wind,  and  absift  the  mast  they  have  a  platform,  3  or  4 
feet  in  height,  on  which  they  sit,  eat,  and  sleep. 


Lobos  dc  Tierre, 

Or  Lee  Lobos,  is  situated  in  latitude  66  25'  S.  and  longitude  80°  22'  YY. 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  is  3  leagues  in  length,  and  about  the  from  the  main 
land. 

In  Shelter  Bay  is  good  anchorage  in  from  l/>  to  13  fathoms  water,  over 
a  clear  bottom,  the  best  anchorage,  however,  is  to  bring  said  rock  to  hear 
S.  S.  W.  where  is  fourteen  fathoms;  farther  in  shore  the  bottom  is 
rocky. 

Sea  Lion  Harbour  has  very  rocky  bottom,  otherwise  would  be  the 
safest  place  to  anchor  about  the  island. 

4  Weather  Bay  is  dangerous,  having  many  sunken  rocks,  and  the  whol*- 
surge  of  the  ocean  heaving  into  it. 
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On  the  cast  side  of  the  island  is  a  fine  bay,  where  there  is  good  an- 
chorage in  from  live  to  ten  fathoms,  over  a  clear  bottom  and  smooth 
water. 

This  island  presents  a  most  barren  prospect,  and  is  without  fresh  wa- 
ter or  vegetation,  and,  except  anchorage  and  seal,  is  of  no  farther  conse- 
quence.   Excellent  fish  may  be  caught  with  hook  and  line  near  the  shore. 

Coming  in  to  wiadward  of  the  island,  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  it  a 
birth,  as  there  are  many  sunken  rocks  lying  a  considerable  distance  off 


Lobos  Island. 

Lobos  Island  lies  in  the  latitude  of  14°  10'  S.  and  longitude  of  76°  5' 
W.  and  rs  about  2  J  leagues  distant  from  the  main  land. 

It  is  high  and  steep  upon  all  sides,  except  the  S.  E.  which  descends 
gradually  into  a  low  plain,  on  which  is  a  salt  pond  of  no  great  extent. 

Here  vast  quantities  of  birds  rookery  and  hatch  their  young,  having  a 
thick  coat  of  manure,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  covered  with  a  laying  of 
salt.  On  digging  through  the  manure,  a  laying  of  salt  was  found,  next 
another  of  manure  and  another  of  salt,  how  much  farther  it  thus  conti- 
nues is  uncertain.  The  highest  parts  of  the  island  are  also  productive  of 
salt,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 

This  island  is  entirely  barren,  without  a  spear  of  vegetation  or  fresh 
water,  its  only  excellency,  therefore,  is  its  anchorage  and  a  few  hair  seal. 
There  is  a  good  passage  quite  around  the  island,  aud  no  dangers  but  what 
show  themselves. 

The  best  anchorage  is  under  the  lee  of  a  low  stony  beach,  which  puts 
off  from  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  island,  in  7  fathoms  water,  where  is  fine 
holding  ground,  clear  bottom  and  smooth  water. 


Gallapagos  Islands, 

Hood's  Island,  the  south-easternmost  of  this  group  lies  between  lat.  V- 
10'  and  1°  32'  S.  and  long.  89°  39'  and  89°  5  1'  VV.  The  only  bay  in  this 
island  is  on  the  N.  part,  and  is  called  Com.  Rodger's  Bay.  A  small  isl- 
and which  lies  off  forms  a  secure  bay  where  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor  in 
12  fathoms  water,  clear  white  sandy  bottom.  Here  wood  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed, and  land  tortoises  in  great  numbers.  Off  the  N.  W.  part  of  this  island, 
about  2k  miles  from  the  shore,  is  a  reef  of  some  extent.  This  is  the  only 
danger  I  could  discover,  and  breaks  with  much  violence.* 

Charles'  Island  lies  W.  from  Hood's  Island  about  35  miles  ;  the  har- 
bour is  on  the  N.  W.  side,  and  is  formed  by  a  projecting  point,  off  which 
lies  a  remarkable  high  black  ragged  rock,  called  Hock  Dismal.  Shipping 
lie  in  12  fathoms  beyond  the  small  reef  which  shelters  the  landing  ;  the 
bottom  is  sandy,  but  vessels  have  had  their  cables  cut  by  scattering  rocks. 
The  landing  here  is  very  good.  This  is  called  Essex  Bay.  On  the  west 
part  of  the  island,  about  six  mile?  from  Essex  Bay  is  a  dark  sandy  beach, 
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called  the  Black  Beach  ;  from  this  heach  is  a  pathway,  much  troddcu, 
which  leads  directly  to  the  springs,  which  are  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  road  here  is  the  beat  on  the  island,  though  in  many  places 
steep  and  difficult. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  island  are  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Gardiner's  Island  in  lat.  V  26"  S.  and  long.  90°  18'  W.  Three  mile* 
East  from  Gardiner's  Island  lies  a  reef  on  which  the  sea  breaks  at  low 
water. 

Lord  Chatham's  lies  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W  the  east  part  of  this 
island  is  Hobbs's  Bay,  and  lies  in  lat.  0°  47'  S.  long.  89°  7'  W.  A  reef 
of  rocks  extend  from  the  south  point  of  this  bay  round  towards  the  N.  W. 
about  ten  miles,  lying  from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Wreck 
Bay  is  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  and  lies  in  lat.  0°  55'  S.  long.  89°  44' ; 
a  small  bank  lies  off  the  mouth  of  this  bay,  on  which  is  three  fathoms  ; 
inside  of  which  is  seven  fathoms.  The  largest  bay  in  this  island  is  call- 
ed Stephen's  Bay,  and  lies  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  island.  The  surest 
mark  for  finding  this  bay  is  Kicker  Rock  which  lies  off  the  mouth.  This 
rock  is  very  high,  flat  on  the  top,  and  from  some  points  bears  strongly  the 
appearance  of  a  castle.  On  the  western  side  the  rock  is  split  from  the 
summit  to  the  base  ;  and  from  its  blender  appearance  seems  as  if  ready  to 
tumble  down  at  every  breeze.  The  bay  is  capacious  and  well  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winds. ;  there  is  good  landing  on  several  small  white 
sandy  beaches  ;  the  northernmost  point  of  this  island  lies  in  lat.  0° 
4l'S. 

Barrington  Island  lies  West  from  Chatham  Island,  distant  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  Wreck  Bay  ;  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  extends  in  the 
same  direction  as  Chatham  Island. 

Albemarle  Island  is  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and  lies  N.  and  S.  about 
seventy  miles.  Port  Rcndevous,  the  only  harbour  known  in  this  ishind 
is  situated  inside  of  Narborough  Island  ;  the  entrance  to  which  is  off  the 
N.  E.  point  of  Narborough,  either  through  Bank's  Bay  or  Decatur's 
Sound.  In  this  port  you  anchor  in  from  seven  to  ten  fathoms.  From  the 
N.  point  of  the  island,  a  reef  extends  off  nearly  three  miles  ;  and  from 
Cape  Rose  and  point  Essex  the  two  southernmost  points,  the  reefs  extend 
above  a  mile.  Off  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island,  (Cape  Woodford)  are  several 
small  islands',  the  southernmost  lies  in  lat.  1°  3' S.  bearing  from  Cape 
Rose  E.  by  S.  distant  ten  miles. 

Narborough  Island  is  situated  between  the  north  and  south  head  of 
Albemarle,  and  separates  Banks  and  Elizabeth  Bays  ;  a  reef  extends  round 
the  south  part  of  the  inland,  which  forms  the  north  shore  of  Elizabeth 
Bay.  Between  Narborough  and  Albemarle  is  Decatur's  Sound,  the  length 
of  which  is  fifteen  miles  and  breadth  three.  The  soundings  obtained  in 
mid  channel  were  eighty  fathoms,  coarse  gravel.  There  appears  no  dan- 
gers lying  any  distance  from  the  shore  on  either  side,  with  the  exception 
of  the  reef  off  the  S.  E.  point  of  Narborough,  and  that  does  not  extend 
more  than  1£  mile  from  the  shore.  This  passage  is  as  safe  as  any  other 
that  is  liable  to  sudden  shifts  of  wind  and  rapid  currents. 

James  Island  lies  east  of  Albemarle,  toward*  the  northernmost  point. 
There  are  two  bays  in  this  island,  Cowan's  and  Adams'  ;  Cowan's  Bay 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  lies  from  cape  Marshal  (the  N.  E. 
point  of  Albemarle)  S.  E.  by  E.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  this  bay  iw 
from  ten  to  six  fathoms,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  over  soft 
sandy  bottom.  Adams'  Bay  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  ;  near  the  E. 
end  there  is  good  one  borage  in  thirteen  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  about  half 
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a  mile  from  the  shore  ;  this  bay  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
former. 

Porter's  Island  lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  James  Island  ;  it  was  discovered  by 
Oapt.  Porter  in  the  Essex,  and  surveyed  by  D.  P.  Adams,  who  gave  it 
the  above  name.  On  the  most  careful  examination  he  could  not  discover 
cither  good  anchorage  or  fresh  water.  It  abounds  in  wood  and  land-tor- 
toise, and  green  turtle  were  found  in  abundance.  From  this  island,  James, 
Albemarle,  Norfolk,  Barrington,  Grossman's,  Charles,  and  many  others 
were  to  be  seen,  but  could  perceive  none  that  bore  the  slightest  resem- 
blance, in  position  or  appearance  to  those  called  by  Capt.  Colnet,  Dun* 
can's,  and  James'  islands. 

The  S.  W.  landing  is  in  lat.  0°  42'  14"  S.  long.  90°  27'  9"  W. 
N.  W.        do  0  32  40  90  23  54 

N.  E.        do  0  31  12  90  12  45 

Between  James  Island  and  Porter's  Island,  the  easternmost  in  lat.  0°22' 
6.  long.  90°  18'  W.  the  western  in  lat.  0°  25'  S.  long.  90°  3V  W. 

Abington  Island  lies  N.  E.  from  point  Albemarle,  is  about  15  miles  long  ; 
good  anchorage  is  found  in  Hull's  Bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Binloes  Island  is  E.  £  S.  from  Hull's  Bay  distant  27  miles  ;  this  island  ex- 
tends E.  and  W.  i  5  miles  ;  affords  no  anchorage. 

About  45  miles  east  of  Binloes  Island  lies  an  island  nearly  the  same 
size  it  was  seen  by  Lieut.  J.  Downes,  U.  S.  N.  in  1813.  The  latitude 
from  the  report  of  several  whalemen  iso°  21'  N.  Wenam's  Island  lies  in 
lat.  1°  21'  N.  is  7  or  8  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  two  small  inlets,  one  off 
the  S.  E.  the  other  off  the  N.  W.  points,  but  within  more  than  100  yards 
from  the  island.  Its  sides  are  every  where  inaccessible.  It  affords  no 
anchorage. 

N.  W.  by  N.  from  Wenham's  Island,  lies  Culpepper's  Island,  distant  24 
miles.    This  island  affords  no  anchorage. 

Redondo  Rock  lies  N.  N.  W.  from  Cape  Berkley  distant  15  miles  ; 
the  U.  S.  ship  Essex  was  very  near  being  driven  on  the  rock  by  the  cur- 
rent in  1313. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  small  islands  or  rocks  which,  from  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  this  navigation,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe,  they  are  steep  and  inaccessable,  and  danger  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  being  sent  on  them  by  the  currents  which  run  with  great  rapidi- 
ty. (The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principle  capes,  bays,  and  isl- 
ands, will  be  found  in  the  table  in  this  book.) 

A  bay  in  lat.  46°  3'  S.  The  entrance  of  this  bay  is  spacious,  with 
several  small  islands  in  the  midst,  affording  good  anchorage.  The  land 
about  it  is  of  immense  height.  Near  the  water  the  woods  are  impene- 
trable, and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  covered  with  snow!  A  ship  need 
fiot  let  go  an  anchor,  but  haul  into  some  of  the  small  inlets  whieb  are  nu- 
merous and  make  fast  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  the  laud  above  shel- 
tering you  from  even  a  breath  of  wind.  The  water  in  this  bay  is  of  great 
depth. 
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[TABLE  containing  the  Latitudes  and  Loagitudes  of  the  most  remarkable 
Harbours,  Islands,  Capes,  Shoals,  &lc.  mentioned  in  this  work,  founded 
on  the  latest  and  most  accurate  astronomical  observations,  surveys,  and 
charts.) 

The  Longitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
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70  51 
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SALEM  .... 
Marblehead 
N  ah  ant  point 
Boston  light-house 
BOSTON  .... 
Cambridge  (Mass.) 
Scituatc  light  . 
Plymouth  lights     •  • 
Race  point  light 
Cape  Cod  light      .  . 
Chatham  light       •  • 
Sandy  point 
Shoal  of  tieorges  . 
N.  shoal  of  do.  (6  fa- 
thoms) .... 
E.  shoal  of  do.  (7  fa- 
thoms) .... 
Nantucket  light-house 
Sancoty  head 
Tom-Nevers-head 
Nantucket  South  shoal  t41  01 
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D.  M. 
42  33N 
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42  28 
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41  21 
41  15 
41  24 


Entrance  to  Buzzard's 

bay  41  28 

NEWPORT  .  .  .  41  29 
Rhode  island  light  .  41  28 
Point  Judith  light  .  .4124 
Walch  bill  point  light  41  20 
Little  Gull  light  .  .  H  14 
Block  island  .  .  .  41  10 
New-London  light  .  41  21 
Falkland  bland  light  .  U  15 
New-Haven  entrance  U  17 
Montock  point  lisht  .4101 
NEW-YORK  CITY  .  40  42 
<andy-hook  Jigbt  .  .  40  25 
LitUe  Egg  harbour  .  39  30 
fireat  Egg  harbour  .  39  18 
Cape  May  .  .  .  .  38  57 
PHILADELPHIA  .  39  57 
Light-house  on4  Cape 

Henlopen  .  .  .  38  47 
Chincotciiguc  shoals  .  37  58 
Cape  Charles  .  .  .  37  07 
('ape  Henry  .  .  .  36  56 
WASHINGTON  CITY  38  53 
BALTIMORE  .  .  39  23 
Currituck  .  .  .  .  36  27 
CAPE  HATTER  AS  ei* 

treme  point  .  .  .  36  14 
Deep  water  off  ditto  .  135  06 
Ocrficork  inlet       .    .135  03 
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70  50 
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CAPE  LOOKOUT,  ex 

trcine  point 
Deep  water  oft"  do. 
Old  To|tfuil  inlet 
Beaufort  (N.  C.)  . 
~?  .Wilmington 
Smilhville 
New  Inlet        .  . 
CAPE  FEAR,  extreme 

point 
Deep  water  off  do. 
Little  river       .  . 
Georgetown 
Ditto         light  . 
Cape  Roman 
CHARLESTON  . 
Charleston  light-house 
N  Eddisto  inlet 
S.  £ddisio  inlet 
Beaufort  (S.  C.) 
Port  Royal  entrance 
Tybee  light      .    .  . 
SAVANNAH    .     .  . 
St.  Catherine's  sound 
Sapellobar       .    .  . 
Doboy  bar  ... 
Amelia  Sound 
River  St.  John 
ST.  AUGUSTINE 
Matauza  inlet 
Musqito  or  N.  Smyrna 

entrance 
Cape  Canaveral 
Outer  breakers  oft*  do. 
Las  Tortolas  or  Hum- 
mocks 


Lut. 
D.  M. 

3*  37N 
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34  41 
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31  14 
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33  35 
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29  51 
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28  52 
23  18 
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HillsboroBgb  Is.  N 

—  S. 


P. 
P. 


KalH  head 
Grenville  inlet 
Cooper's  hill 
Sand  hills 
^  [New  inlet 
c  Middle  river 
CAPE  FLORIDA 
Aliol,  N.  P. 
Kev  Largo,  N.  E.  P 
Old  Matacumbe 
Sombrero  key 
Looe  key 
Samboes 
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Si.  Martin's  keys  .  .'28  42 
Freshwater  keys  .  .'29  08 
St.  Marcos  de  Apalache  30  10 
South  Cape  .  .  .'29  48 
St.  George's  key,  S.  P.  ;29  30 
Cape  St.  Bias         .     .'29  36 


Bay  St.  Andros 
Bay  St.  Rosa,  E.  point 

of  St.  Rosa  island 
PEN SA COLA       .  . 
VV.  end  of  St.  Rosa  Is. 
River  Perdido  .     .  . 
Mobile  point    .     .  . 
Mobile        .    .    .  . 
Massacre  island      .  . 
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Chandelier  Is.  N.  P. 
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Entrance  of  Mississippi, 
N.  E. 
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Long  island      .    .  . 
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Point  Fierro     .  . 
Deer  Point       .  . 
Point  del  Pazaro 
River  Lobos,  entrance 
Salt  water  bay 
Constant  bay  . 
River  Mermentao 
River  Sabine,  entrance  129 
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TRINIDAD, 

—  Spanish  town  . 

—  lcaquc  poiut 

—  Point  Galiotc  . 

—  Point  Galera 
Tobago,  N.  E.  point 

—  S.  W.  point 
Grenada,  N.  E.  point 

—  S.  W.  point 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

10  39N. 
10  04 
10  09 

10  51 

11  29 


Long. 
D.  M 
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Grenada  bank,  middle  |ll  55 
Barbadoe*,  S.  P.     .     J13  01 

—  E.  ditto       .     .     .  1 1 3  00 

—  Bridgetown      .     .!l3  05 

—  N.  W.  point  .  .\\3  18 
St.  Vincents,  N.  point   |I3  12 

S.  ditto  .  .  .  ] 1 3  04 
■St.  Lucia,  S.  point  .    .113  30 
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St.  Lucia,  N.  point 
Martinico,  S.  E.  point 

—  Diamond  rock  . 

—  Port  Royal 

—  Macouba  point 
Dominica,  S.  point 

—  N.>point 
The  Saints  island  . 
Mariagalante,  N.  P. 

—  S.  ditto        .  . 
Guadaloupe,  S.  W.  P. 

—  N.  W.  ditto  .  . 

—  IS.  K.  ditto   .  . 

—  S.  E.  ditto    .  . 
Descada 
Antigua,  E.  P. 

—  W .  |>oint 
Mousermt,  S.  P. 

—  N.  P.  ... 
Redondo  island, 
Nevis, 
St  Chrisl'rs  or  St.  Kitts 

—  S.  E.  point 

—  N.  W.  ditto 
St.  Eustatia  tow  n  . 
Saba  .... 
Aves  or  Bird  s  Is.  about 
Barbuda,  N.  P.  .  . 
St.  Bartholomew,  E.  P 
Si  Martins,  E.  P.  . 
Anguila,  S.  \V.  point 

—  N.  E.  point  . 
Prickly  Pear 
Fsle  ot  Dogs,  western 
Sombrero 
St.  Croix  or  Si.  Cruz 

E.  P.     .    .  . 

—  W.  P.     .    .  . 
Anegudo,  S.  P.  of  sltoal 

—  VV.  P.  .  .  . 
Virgin  Gorda,  E.  P. 
Tortola,  E.  P.  .  . 
-W.P.  .  . 
St.  Johns, 

St.  Thomas, 

Bird  Key  ... 

Serpent  island,  E.  part 

—  Crab  bland,  E.  part 


Cape  St.  John  orN.  E 
POItTO  RICO 
Point  Bro<|iien  or  N.  W. 
I'oint  St.  Francisco 
Cape  Roxo  or  S.  W.  P 
Lus  Monllos     .  . 
o  (Point  Coauio 


C.  Mala  Pas<iua 
£.  P. 


or  S. 


Mucrtos  inland       .  , 
La  Moon  1. 
Monito  I.    .  . 
Zacheo  or  Dc»echfo  I. 

Cape  Fngano 

Saoni  I.  E.  part     .  . 


Lat. 

Long. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

13  56N. 

60  56W 

14  24 

60  56 

14  24 

61  06 

14  36 

61  09 

14  56 

61  28 

15  14 

61  23 

15  39 

61  30 

15  52 

61  37 

16  04 

61  14 

15  53 

61  15 

15  58 

61  48 

16  20 

61  56 

16  30 

61  32 

16  11 

61  15 

16  21 

61  08 

1  7  11^ 
1  /  WO 

17  05 

62  00 

16  42 

62  17 

16  50 

62  17 

16  56 

62  22 

17  09 

62  33 

17  12 

62  38 

17  24 

62  51 

17  29 

63  02 

17  40 

63  16 

15  40 

63  40 

17  44 

61  50 

17  54 

62  40 

i  ft  nj. 

£4  111 

18  12 

63  08 

18  18 

62  52 

18  20 

63  15 

18  19 

G3  20 

18  38 

63  30 

17  45 

64  34 

17  42 

64  54 

18  36 

64  09 

18  46 

G  t  23 

13  30 

64  18 

13  23 

64  31 

18  22 

64  42 

18  22 

64  55 

18  15 

C4  50 

18  19 

65  17 

18  10 

65  15 

18  24 

65  35 

18  31 

67  07 

fi7  1 1 
Of  to 

17  58 

67  09 

18  00 

67  16 

17  55 

66  27 

1  1    it  J 

IX'i  A7 

17  52 

66  30 

in  ot; 

67  50 

1.1  uu 

67  53 

lu  21 

67  £6 

18  35 

68  20 

13  13 

63  31 

St.  Catherine's  I. 
St.  Domingo 
La  Catalina 
Cape  Beata 
Altavela  rock  off  do 
Cape  Jacquemel 
Island  Baca 
Point  Gravois  . 
Cape  Tiberon 
Mavaza  island 
Cape  Donna  Maria 
^  (Jeremy 
Caymito 
Petit  Guave 
Leogane 

PORT-AU-PRINCE 
I.  Gonave,  S.  E.  P, 
—  N.  W.  P.  . 
St.  Mark     .  . 
St.  Nicola  Mole 
Tortudas,  W.  P. 
I —  E.  P.      .  . 
CAPE  FRANCOIS 
Port  Dauphin 
Shoal  off  M.  Christie 
Monte  Christie 
Point  Isabella 
Old  Capo  Francois 
Cape  Sutnana 
Cape  Raphael 


Morant,  E.  P. 
KINGSTON 
Port  Royal 
Portland  point 
Pedro  bluffs 
Black  river 
Savonnah-la-Mar 
Cape  Ncgril,  S.  point 
—  N.  point 
Montego  bay 
Martha  Brae 
St.  Anus  , 
Gal  ma  point 
Arnatta  bay 
N.  E.  point 


Morant  Keys  or  La* 
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Pedro  shoals 

—  Portland  R.  N.  E.  P. 

—  Rattlesnake,  N.W.P. 

—  south  part 

Forraieas  shoal,  N.E.P. 
-S.W.P.       .    .  . 

Little  Cayman,  S.  \V.  P. 
jCaymanhrack,  E.  P.  . 
(Grand  Cayman,  S.W.P. 

E.  P.  ... 
■?wan  inlands 
New  shoal        .    .  . 
Navaaa 


17  25 


Capo  Mayxe 

C.  Bucno  or  Guanos 


|20  14 
20  «»6 


76  00 

77  13 
TJ  13 

73  2»> 
75  42 
75  51 
30  05 

79  32 
81  05 

80  i»7 
84  Oi 
79  Or. 
75  (U 

71  (H 

74  12 
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Berry  islands 

—  Stirrups  key,  E.  P 
Little  Isaac  (eastern) 
Great  Isaac 
Bernini  Is.  N.  W.  part 
Cat  key,  middle 
Riding  rocks,  S.  P. 
Orange  keys,  north 

—  south 

Ginger  key       .  . 
Key  Lobos  •  • 

Las  Macuras 
South  edge  of  the  bank 
Key  St.  Domingo 
St.  Vincent's  shoal 
Key  Verde 

Key  Sal  .  . 

Long  island,  S.  V. 

—  N.P.         .    .  . 
Exuma,  N.  W.  P. 
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HOLE  LN  THE  WALL 
N.  E.  point  of  Abaco 
Linyard's  key,  N.  P. 
Elbow  key,  E.  P. 
Man  of  War  key 

W,  P.  ... 
Great  Guana  key 
Memory  rock 
Sand  key,  N.  P. 
Wood  key,  middle 
Great  Bahama  Island, 
W.  P. 


—  S.  P. 

—  E.P. 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

25  48N 

25  57 

26  01 
25  44 
25  25 
125  15 
,24  58 
124  53 
>22  44 
22  25 
22  10 
22  05 
21  45 

21  66 

22  01 
:j  12 
"'2  49 

23  30 
23  30 

3  50 

25  51 

26  17 
26  23 
26  29 


N. 


Dog  keys,  N.  T. 
Water  key       .  • 
Double-beaded  Shot 
keys^westernmost 
Salt  key  ■  • 

Anguila,  E.  P. 

Bermuda, 

—  Georgetown 

—  Wreck  hill,  western 
most  land 

Best  latitude  to  run  for 
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26  43 
26  58 
26  54 
26  45 

26  38 
26  20 
26  19 

24  01 
23  58 

23  52 
23  39 

23  27 


32  22 
32  15 
32  08 


D.  M. 

78  02W 

78  44 

79  02 
79  10 
79  09 
79  04 
79  06 
79  06 

78  01 
77  33 
77  II 
76  22 
75  45 
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75  51 
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M. 

Inlets  to  Laguna  Madre  25  02N 
Bar  de  la  Marine,  en-| 
trance  river  St.Auder  23 


64  33  fj 
64  60 


East  Coast  of  America  from  River  Sabint 
to  Cape  Horn. 


Lat. 

D.  M. 
29  40N. 


29  10 


Point  ent.  river  Sabine 
Point  Culebreo  (E-  part 
I.St.  Louis)       .  . 
Point  St.  Francisco,  en- 
trance of  Bay  St-Ber 
nard  • 
Horse  Inlet      .  • 
>  Point  of  the  coast 

Bar  de  St.  Jago 
,  i  (RtverBrabo,  entrance  |25  55 
(River  St. Fernando,  ent.  25  22 


en 

28 
26 
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08 
46 

05 


Long. 
D.  M. 
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97  31 
97  26 
97  32 


Bar  del  Tordo 
Mount  Commandaute 
Bar  dela  Trinidad 
Bar  Ciega 
River  Tanipico 
Point  de  Xerez 
Cape  Kojo  ^ 
Tainianna  city 
Hiver Tmpan,  ent. 
Point  Piedras 
Kiver  Caaones 
Tene*te<|uepe 
Boca  de  Lima 
River  Toccoluta,  cut. 
Mount  Gordo 
Kiver  Nauta,  e. .trance. 
Kiver  Palma,  entrance 

oinl  I'iedras 
Hiver  de  Santa  Nos 
Point  Delgada 
Point  M.  Andrea  . 
Point  de  LVrnnl 
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Igil 

St.  Clara 
___ 
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00 
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43 
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32 
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26 
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15 

11 

15 

04 
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04 
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35 

38 

40 

41 

18 

34 

27 

19 
07 
08 
08 
08 
13 
13 
14 
22 
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06 
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20 


D.  M. 
97  41 W 

97  58 
97  57 
97  58 
97  57 

97  58 
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77  35 
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97  /C 
97  07 
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96  50 
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96  0* 

95  5C 

96  06 
96  59 
95  45 
95  38 
95  29 
95  18 
94  59 

94  51 

95  05 
94  41 
94  37 
94  29 
94  27 
94  12 
93  55 
93  41 
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92  45 
92  39 
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Cocas  dc  Silan 
El  Cuyo  "  ... 
Island  Jolvas,  N.  P. 
Uland  Contoy,  N.  P. 
Las  Areas  islands 
Hank  Obispo         .  • 
Triangles  islands 
New  shoal        .    .  . 
Bajo  Neuval. 
Island  Arenas 
1.  Bermcia,  Or  N*  W. 

shoal 
Bajo  Sisal        .  . 
Alacran 

N.  |>art  of  bank  off  this 

coast 
N.  E.  do. 

I.  de  Mugeres  or  Wo 

men's  I. 
I.  Cankun,  S.  P. 
New  river       .  . 
River  Bacales 
Bay  Ascension,  ent. 
Island  Cosutnel,  N.  P. 

—  S.  E.  P. 
Rio  Hondo,  entrance 
I.  Ubero,  N.  P. 

—  S.  P. 
1.  St.  Cruz 
Key  Jaicos 
North  reef 
Chief  Channel 
Wallis'  river,  entrance 
El  Chiuchorro  I.  N.  P. 

—  S.  P.  of  shoal 
Misterioso  I. 
Viciosol.         .  . 
Santanilla  or  Swan  I. 
South  keys,  N.  P. 

—  Hat  k«ys,  S.  P. 
Loiifterifftt  or  Glover's 

reef,  S.  P. 
Sapotillas  keys,  S.E 
Rattan  I.  E.  P. 

—  W.P.  .  . 
Guanxja  or  Bonnacca  I 
Poiut  Manabique 
Otnoa  ... 
Point  Sal         .  . 
Trianfo  de  la  Cruz 
Utillal.  N.P. 
Truiillo  .  . 
Cape  Delegado  or  Hon- 
duras 

Cape  Camaron 
Cape  False 
Cape  Gracios  a  Dios 
Caxones,  W.  P. 

S.  t.  P.  ... 
Cayman  or  Vivorilla 
Key  John  Thomas 
Alagarte  Alia,  N.  VV.  p. 

■  S.      P»  • 
Seixanila         .    .  . 
SerranaorPearll.  N.P.Jli 

—  S.  P.  .     .  .114 
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2! 
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21 
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20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
22 

22' 
21 

22 

23 

23 

21 
20 
20 
20 
19 
20 
19 

i  y 

19 
18 
IB 
18 
IS 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
13 
17 
17 
17 


IG 
P.|l6 
.!|6 
.16 
16 
10 
15 
15 
15 
IG 
15 


16 
16 
15 
14 
IG 
15 
15 
15 
15 
»5 
116 


,at. 
.  M. 
26  N 
30 
30 
36 
16 
32 
59 
33 
50 
07 

36 
27 
29 

43 

27 

18 

42 
26 
05 
26 
1 1 

52  . 
04 
'20 
22 
20 
14 
02 
54 
52 
58 
19 
38 
(X) 
21 
30 
00 

00 
24 
13 
32 
39 
37 
47 
41 
00 
53 

ftO 

02 
14 
57 
02 
41 
46 
23 
21 
05 
05 
46 
23 


Long. 
1>.  M. 

88 

87  43 

87  11 
86  52 

91  51 

92  05 
92  07 
91  50 
91  48 
91  26 

91  21 

yo  02 

89  26 

88  43 

86  37 

86  42 

C6  53 

87  15 
87  34 
38  03 

86  34 
06  32 
8  d  17 
8C  03 

87  63 
87  52 
87  52 
C7  60 
87  55 

an  19 
87  11 
87  06 

85  25 
84  41 

84  04 
37  12 
87  08 

87  41 

88  12 

86  20 
86  57 

86  07 
88  29 

87  57 
87  29 
87  17 
87  02 
86  06 

86  II 

85  10 
83  03 

82  46 

83  11 

82  27 

83  26 

81  49 

82  05 
81  54 
80  09 
79  47 
79  51 


23VV  3 


Guana  reels,  N.  P. 

—  S.  P. 

Koncador        .  . 
Musketeers 
Providence  I.  N.  P. 
Musquito  keys>  N.  P 
Ned  Thomas'  keys,  S.P 
Bracm an's  bluff 
Man  of  War  keys 
Little  Corn  island 
Great  Corn  island 
Blueficlds,  entrance 
1.  St.  Andrew,  mid. 
E.  S.  E  keys 
S.  S.  W.  key  or  Albur 

querque 
Paxoro  Bovo 
St.  John's  point 
Port  Boco  Toro 
I.  Escudo,  N.  P. 
River  Chagrc,  entrance 
PORTO  BELLO 
Farallon  I.  N.  P. 
Point  Mnnsauillo 
Point  St.  Bias 
Point  Conception 
hie  of  Pines 
Cape  Tiburon 
River  Suniquilla,  ent. 
Point  Carabana 
Point  Arboleles 
Island  Fuerte 
I.  St.  Bernard,  N.  W.  P 
CARTHAGENA 
Galera  de  Samba 
West  entrance  of  river 

Magdalen 
St.  Martha 
Cape  Aguja 
Bank  Navid  que  brado 
Hacha 
Cape  la  Vela 
Point  Gallinas 
Monges  islands,  N.  P. 
Cape  Cbichibacoa 
Point  Espada 
St  Carlos         .  . 

MARACAYBO 
Coro  .    .  • 

Point  Cordon 
Point  Macolla 
Cape  St  Roman 
Island  Oruba,  N.  W.  P. 

—  S.  E.  P. 
Poiut  Aricula 
Point  Savannos 
Point  Soldado 
Key  Borrocho 
Tucacas  .  . 
PORTO  CABELLO 
Valencia 

Point  St.  John  Andres 
Point  Oricaro 
Point  Trinchera 
LA  GLTRA       .  . 
CARACCAS 


Lai. 

Long. 

Sv  it 

D.  M. 

i~\  iii 
L>.  M. 

•    A       A  t\  VI 

14  49N. 

80  44W 

13  59 

80  41 

13  39 

79  4b 

13  27 

79  46 

a  A    4i  mm 

13  27 

80  39 

14  49 

82  19 

mm     fli  t% 

14  12 

32  21 

13  51 

82  50 

13  04 

82  39 

•  A    fl  a 

12  19 

82  06 

12  10 

82  11 

a  a     f  f\ 

11  60 

82  54 

12  33 

81  00 

12  22 

80  41 

12  06 

81  03 

•  fl  aa 

11  20 

82  48 

1  /\     M  fl 

10  41 

82  54 

9  29 

82  05 

f\        |  A 

9  14 

80  57 

*\     A  A 

9  20 

80  03 

9  33 

79  35 

9  40 

79  33 

A    a  a 

9  38 

79  20 

9  33 

78  40 

9  19 

77  53 

O     st « 

8  55 

77  39 

8  40 

77  29 

7  57 

76  54 

8  37 

76  57 

3  49 

76  32 

9  20 

76  13 

A  AO 

y  4o 

75  50 

10  25 

75  29 

1 A  AO 

10  4o 

75  20 

11  03 

mm  a      At  s» 

74  56 

11  15 

74  11 

11  21 

74  12 

fl  fl  A/? 

11  36 

73  11 

11  31 

72  66 

to    ,  1 

12  1 1 

72  14 

12  27 

71  41 

1  y%  of 

12  31 

70  59 

12  17 

71  17 

i  A  rift 

12  05 

71  08 

11  03 

71  12 

10  43 

0m  t      «  mm 

71  17 

I  fl     A  1 

II  24 

69  46 

11  MR 

11  .15 

70  20 

12  0b 

70  19 

1  j\     t  Sr) 

1  |2 

70  07 

12  33 

70  09 

12  2a 

y*  f\      a,  A 

69  68 

11  57 

69  53 

I  fl      O  *T 

I I  33 

69  10 

11  14 

68  35 

10  57 

68  19 

■  g\     m  t 

10  61 

68  17 

10  29 

68  04 

10  18 

68  07 

10  30 

67  48 

10  34 

67  17 

10  38 

67  04 

10  37 

6G  59 

10  30 

66  57 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Centenela  I.  or  Whiti 

rock 
Cape  Codera 
Curacoa  I.  N.  P. 
-~*  S.  E.  P.  • 
Little  Curaco 
Btienayre,  N.  P. 

Birds  or  Aves  I.  western 

—  eastern 
Roca,  W.  P. 

—  E.  P.  t  . 
Qrchilla  I. 
Blancha  I. 
Tortuga  I. 

Seven  Brothers,  mid. 
Margarita,  W.  P. 
~ ~  E.  P. 

I.  Cuagua  or  Pearl  I. 
Friars  1. 
I.  Sora 
Testigos  I. 
River  Orquila,  entrance 
New  Barcelona 
I.  Borracho 
Sante  Fe 
Curoana 
Araya        .  . 
Monro  Chocopata 
Escondido  or  Hidden 

port         .  . 
Cape  Malapasqiia 
Cape  Three  points 
Point  Galera 
Point  Pena  or  Salina 
Dragon's  mouth 
River  Guarapicbe,  ent 
Point  Monro 
Oronoco  river 
Cape  Barma 
Essequebo  river 

DEMERATtA  RIVER, 
entrance 

—  Corobana  point 
River  Berbire,  entrance 
SURINAM  river,  ent. 
Paramaribo 

R.  Marouri,  entrance 
CAYENNE 
Oyapock  river,  St  Louis 
Cape  Orange 
R.  Cassipour,  entrance 
Cape  North 
Month  of  river  Amazo: 
Cape  Magoany 
Point  Tagioca 
Para  .  . 

Bay  Marncuno 
Caite  harbour 
Cape  Gnrapi 
Shoal 

Island  of  St.Joao 
Bay  of  Mt.  Luis 
Bay  de  Cobeln  do  Velha 
Point  of  B.  Atins 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

10  SON 
.  10  36 

12  24 
12  02 

11  59 


ICO 


1  ii  in  i 


12 
12 

Is 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 

II 
II 
II 

10 

II 
11 
11 


21 

02 
00 

58 

51 
51 
49 

52 
57 
46 
02 
00 
49 
14 
20 
24 


10  08 
10  08 
10  20 
10  16 
10  27 
10  35 
10  42 

10  41 
10  42 
10  46 
10  45 
10  44 
10  41 
10  12 


8 
7 


G 
6 
5 

5 

5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
I 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
I 
1 

2 


54 

25 
22 
00 


43 

20 

58 

49 

50 

56 

51 

12 

54 

48 

18 

17S 

33 

28 

37 

47 

42 

52 

17 

05 

30 

03 


2  07 


Long. 
D.  M. 

66  06W 

66  03 
69  13 
68  46 
68  41 
68  26 
68  18 

67  42 
67  29 
66  58 
66  32 
66  Q5 

64  40 

65  19 
64-  27 
64  28 

63  50 

64  14 
63  43 
63  38 

63  09 

65  32 

64  46 
64  48 
64  31 
64  15 
64  20 
63  54 

63  27 
63  04 
62  44 
62  33 
61  63 

61  48 

62  43 
61  58 
60  26 
60  04 
58  20 


57  58 
57  II 
55  15 
55  15 
53  52 
52  15 
51  40 
51  20 
51  10 
50  10 
50  00 
47  56 
47  28 
47  58 
47  10 
46  33 
45  22 

43  40 

44  13 
43  18 
43  54 
43  44 
43  50 


2 
2 
2 


S 
c 

v. 
1% 


S.  Marcos 
Va.  de  Alacantra 
St.  Luis  de  Maranham 
Coroa  Grand,  N.  E.  P. 
1.  St.  Anna 

Fin  dosLancoesGra  tides 
B.  de  Rio  Perguicas 
Iquarasuent,  Parnhaiba 
Jerieoneoara 
Coras  de  Caraca 
Mount  Melencias  point 
Seara         .  . 
Bay  Ignape 
St.  Paul's 
Roccas 

Ferdinand  Noronha 
St.  Lorenzo 
Point  Daniel 
jBaros  de  Sriino 
Point  Piedras 
Cape  St.  Roque 
River  Parahiba,  ent 
L  Tarnarica 
Pei'iiambuco 
Cape  St.  Augustine 
Rio  St.  Francisco 
ST.SALVADOR  (Cape 

St.  Antonio) 
I.  das  ifhos  .  . 

Porto  Seguro 
Abroblos  islands 
Espiritu  Santo 
Cape  St.  Thomas 
St  Ann's  islands 
John's  Is.  St.  Ann's  Bay 
Anchor  bland 
CAPE  FRIO 
Monk's  islands 
Point  Negra 
Maurice  islands 
Razor  I  off  R.  Janeiro 
Point  St.  Cruz 

RIO  JANEIRO  harbour  22  52 


Lai. 
D.  M. 
2  27S. 
2  22 
2  29 
12 
18 
19 
2  23 
2  44 
2  44 
2  48 
07 
32 
40 
55N 
56  S 
55 
57 
42 
40 
62 
08 
48 


3 
3 
3 
0 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 

.7  46 
8  11 
8  29 

10  57 

13  01 

14  62 
16  40 
10  00 

20  11 

21  19 
'22  2" 

22  35 

22  41 

23  01 

22  69 

23  00 
23  02 
23  05 
22  57 


Sugar  Loaf 
River  Guanttiba 
Point  Maranbaya 
I.  Grande,  S.  P. 
Point  Joantinga 
I.  St.  Sebastian,  N.  P. 
~~*  S.  P«  • 
Mount  Trigo 
St.  Catherine's  island 
Porto  St.  Pedro 
Cape  St.  Mary 
I.  Lobos 

Malelonado  harbour 
Point  Piedras 
MONTE  VIDEO 
BUENOS  AYRE5 
Cape  St.  Antonio 
tape  Lobos 
Cape  Corientes 
Point  de  Neuva 
St.  Helena 

St.  George's    Bay,  C. 
Cordova       .    .    .  45  45 


22  58 

23  10 
23  17 
23  22 
23  27 
23  36 
23  62 
23  59 
27  32 
32  09 

34  39 

35  02 

34  56 

35  29 
34  54 
34  37 

36  21 

36  65 

37  69 
42  55 
44  30 


Long; 
D.  M. 
43  40 
4*3  47 
43  40 
43  18 
43  05 
42  40 
42  04 
41  20 
4b  15 
39  44 
3i)  07 
30  27 
38  14 
29  13 

33  26 
32  35 
37  62 
37  24 
37  00 
36  38 
35  38 
35  10 

34  57 

35  02 
34  51 

36  04 


33  32 
33  50 
39  00 

38  22 

39  38 

40  40 

41  46 

42  05 

41  50 

42  06 
42  29 
42  41 

42  *6 

43  16 
43  16 
43  18 
43  17 
43  39 

43  68 

44  09 

44  22 

45  02 
45  02 
45  04 
48  00 

52  02 

53  58 
64  42 

54  50 
67  02 
56  04 
58  24 
56  45 

56  47 

57  39 

64  09 

65  27 

67  25 


Digitized  by  Google 
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40 


I  Lit. 
IX  M. 

Cap*-  Hliinro  .47  15S. 

Point  Desire  .  47  45 

Port  SUutian,  entrance 49  07 
M.  Cmz  harbour  .50  19 
Ciipe  Fainveulhcr  .^51  34 
Cape  Virgins,  northern 

point  of  entrance  to 

Magellan's  simits      .  52  24 
C»ipe  Espirito  Sunto 

(south  point  of  en 

trance  to  ditto) 
Terra  del  Fue^o,  c- 

Penas  .     . 53  46 

;—  Cape  St.  Diego       .;54  37 
Suten  land 

—  Cape  St.  John,  east- 
ernmost land  near  C 
Horn  .     .     .34  43 

—  C.  St.  BarthoIomr\v|54  57 
C.  del  Medio  entra. 

to  Le  M aire's  Straits  54  49 
[New  island,  E-  part     .  55  17 
f\vout'«  i*Iand,  middle    55  32 
Bern  tf>elue  island*,  E.P.  55  44 
.CAPE  MORN,  south 
|    part  of  HermitMsl.    55  5C 


Latitudes  and  Longitudes. 
- 


48 


Long. 
U.  M. 
65  57W 
6G  02 

67  42 
63  29 

68  59 


60  25 


68  26 

67  29 
65  0b 


fi3  42 
64  39 

64  48 
Gf>  25 

66  47 
€6  46 

67  21 


r 


Point  Ballcna 
Coquimbo 

HuE5CO 

Copiapo 
P.  Negra 
hi.  St.  Felix, 
—  western 
I.  Btanca 
Morro  Moreno 
Morro  dc 
Point  Tamei 
Jaguey  de  Raquisa 
Paveflon  de  Pica 
Point  Piedras 
Point  Pisagua 
Arica 

Point  de  Coles 
llo  .  . 

Point  Cornejo 


\ll'tst  Coast  of  .-imrrica,  from  Cape  Horn 
to  Icy  Ca/ic. 


CAPE  HORN 
I  Diego  Ramirez,  S.  P 

—  N.  part 

f.  do  St.  Hdefonso,  6.V. 
Terra  del  Fuego 

—  False  Cape  Horn  . 
I —  YorkminMT 

—  C.  Gloucester 

—  Care  Pilars.  S.  W. 
entrance  to  Magel- 
lan's *>t  rn  its 

r.van«elisl  I.  W.  entr. 

Magellan's  strait* 
Cape  Victory 
Cape  St.  Ja^o 
Cape  Thret-  Point:; 
Cape  Coro 

it  Campnna,  N  W. point! 
Cape  Tres  Moutcs 
Cane  Taitarihuoliuon 
I.  Huaio,  W  part 
P.  Qnilan 

P.  St.  Carlos  .  . 

P.  Qncd.il  . 
P.  de  la  (ialera 
VALDI  VIA,  entrance 
P.  Tirna  .  . 

I.  fie  la  Mocha,  W.  part 
!St.  Maria  i'land?,  N.  P. 

Us.  P.        .    .  . 

>|C0NCEPTION,  city 
Talealiuiuio,  poit  of  do. 
Sat^tia^o  -  !"*3  27 

VALPARAISO,  port     '33  01 

mm  ii  »  >■ 


I.OII^. 

D.  M. 

1>  M. 

55  53S. 

67  21 W 

56  32 

68  36 

5G  25 

63  45 

55  56 

69  17 

53  42 

63  03 

55  27 

70  04 

54  07 

73  33 

52  43 

12  34 
52  25 
50  54 
•I 'J  46 
49  26 
48  U0 
46  59 
|45  rj\ 
44  00 
43  41 
41  49 
41  05 
39  54 
39  51 
33  29 
J8  20 

;r;  59 

37  05 
i36  49 
|36  41 


74  57 

75  05 

74  57 

75  30 
75  43 
75  45 
75  19 
75  27 
75  2S 
74  42 
74  21 

73  53 

74  09 
73  46 
73  33 

73  46 

74  05 
73  41 
73  42 
73  09 
73  12 

70  43 

71  37 


3> 


Attco 

R.  St.  Juan 
Los  Amigos  point 
Pi«co 
Caneta 
P.  Chilca 

1.  St-  Lorenzo,  W.  P. 
LIMA  .  . 

CALLO,   sea  port  of 

Lima 
L  Pc^eador,  W.  part 
Los  Hormigos  islands 
l.Pelado  .  . 

Island  St.  Martin 
Point  Santander 
Rock.  «cen  in  1792 
Ferrol,  entrance 
Tnmllo 

I.  Malabri^o,  port 
Island  Lobosde  Mer 
hi  and  Lobo*  de  Ticrra 
Kten 

Point  de  Ajuga 
Point  Pay tu 
Cape  Blanco 
P.  Malpelo 
GUAYAQUIL,  City 
I  Puna,  S.  W.  P. 
Point  St.  Helena 
1.  Pelado  .  . 

Point  del  Callo 
I.  de  la  Plata,  VV.  P.  . 
Cape  St.  Lorenzo 
Manta 

Cape  Pu^ado 
jQgito  .  . 

(lalapaeos  islands 
Hood's  island 
Charles  island,  N.  P. 
—  S.  P. 

Harrington  island,  W.P 
Chatham  island,  W.  P 
[—  Kicker  rock 

 E.  P. 

Porter's  island,  N.E.  P. 
I-  S.  W.  P. 


Lnt. 
D.  M. 
31  50S. 
29  56 
28  26 
27  10 
26  24 
26  20 
26  16 
24  56 
23  10 
23  04 
22  33 
21  60 
20  5B 
20  05 
19  26 
18  27 
|7  42 
|7  38 
16  41 
16  17 
16  03 
15  15 
14  27 
13  46 
13  01 
12  33 
12  05 
12  03 


12  02 
II  46 
II  56 
II  27 
II  03 
10  39 
10  43 
9  07 
8  08 


40 
58 
24 
56 
59 
03 
19 
32 
12 
3  04 
2  10 


56 
23 
13 
04 
0  57 
0  27 
0  18 


: 
i 
i 
i 

o 

0  47 
0  49 
0  29 
0  44 


24 
11 

30 
00 
57 


D.  M. 
71  44V 
71  19 
71  15 

71  03 
70  56 

79  47 

80  03 
70  36 
70  32 
70  2« 
70  10 
70  09 
70  16 
70  13 
70  19 

70  19 

71  14 

71  13 

72  46 

73  21 
73  17 

75  14 

76  02 
-76  12 

76  27 

76  43 

77  03 
7u  65 

77  04 
77  10 
77  43 
77  41 

77  30 

77  41 

78  4  J 

78  30 

79  53 

79  21 

80  44 
CO  4G 
79  49 
01  04 

81  02 
81  06 
«0  17 

79  42 
«0  OS 

80  43 
30  36 
SO  3  4 
80  57 
80  43 
HO  32 
80  20 
78  13 

39  45 
90  30 
90  33 
90  17 
89  13 

89  39 
89 

90  03 
90  27 
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Albemarle  Island 
Cape  Rose  .... 
Point  Essex      .    .  . 
Christopher's  Point 
Cape  Berkley  . 
Cape  Drummond    .  • 
Cape  Marchal       .  • 
Point  Albemarle,  (reef) 
Rodondo  Rock      .  ■ 
Wen  ham's  Is.  W.  P.  . 
Culpepper's  Is.      .  . 
Abington  Is.  N.  P. 
Cape  Chalmers      .  . 
Binloes  Island  W.  P. 

—  CP  

James  Island  N.  E.  F. 


2 

e 
.a 


Lat. 

Long. 

D.M. 

D.M. 

1  cte  S 

91  05  W 

0  59 

91  16 

0  51 

91  25 

0  00 

91  32 

0  15 

90  54 

0  00 

90  59 

0  09N 

91  09 

0  15 

91  36 

1  24 

91  51 

1  44 

92  00 

0  43 

90  47 

0  29 

90  50 

0  24 

90  19 

0  24 

90  06 

0  55 

90  20 

From  Oit  River  St.  Croix  to  Cape  Cantor 


Entrance  of  St.  Croix 
River  ..... 
Macgone's  I.  (entrance 

of  St.  John's  River) 
Cape  Spencer    .    .  . 
C.  Chignecto,  (entrance 

Basonof  Mines) 
Haute  Island     .    .  . 
Annapolis  Royal    .  . 
Bteycr's  Island      .  . 

Mary's  Cape  .  . 
Cape  Fourchu  .  .  . 
Seal  Isles  .... 
CAPE  SABLE  .  . 
Sable  Island  (E.  point) 

 Wcbt  ditto      .  . 

Port  Rosewny  .  .  . 
Port  Mansfield  .  . 
Gambicr  Haibour 
LIVE  II  POOL  .  .  . 
Isle  of  Hope  .  .  . 
PortJack«on  .  .  . 
Charlotte  Bay  .  .  . 
C.  Snmhro  Light  house 
HALIFAX  Harbour  . 
Port  Stephens  .  .  . 
Sandwich  Bay   .    .  . 

Torbay  

Port  Howe  .... 
CAPECANSOR   .  . 


Lat. 

Long. 

D.M. 

D.  M. 

45  07  K 

67  08  W 

45  18 

66  4 

45  17 

65  52 

45  24 

64  49 

45  19 

64  51 

44  47 

65  50 

44  19 

66  25 

44  10 

66  8 

43  52 

66  4 

43  27 

65  55 

43  26 

65  32 

44  5 

60  3 

44  3 

60  31 

13  40 

65  13 

43  50 

64  52 

14  0 

64  41 

44  5 

64  40 

13  53 

64  39 

44  13 

64  27 

44  34 

63  53 

14  30 

63  32 

44  36 

63  23 

15  0 

61  59 

45  ft 

61  36 

15  12 

61  16 

45  13 

61  6 

45  18 

60  56 

Thf  iiv.tf  of  St.  Lawrnec. 


Chad  a  bo  do  Bay  .  . 
Cut  ot'Cansor,  (S.ent. 

Cape  Hinchinbiolco  . 

Cap*  Portland  .    .  . 

LOUISBURlf  .  .  < 
CAhE  BRETON  . 

Scatery  Uland   .    .  • 

Flint  Island       .    .  ■ 

Spanish  Bay      .    .  . 

Port  Dauphin  .  .  . 
Cnpe  North  l*hnd 


|  Lat. 
D.  M. 
45  23  K 
45  28 
45  34 
45  48 
45  54 

45  57 
16  1 

46  9 

46  18 
16  23 

47  6 


Long 
D.  M. 
61  OVV 
61  13 
60  40 
6(1  3 
59  55 
59  48 
59  41 

59  48 

60  10 
60  30 
60  J3 


Cheticun  Harbour     .  . 

Sea  Wolil'slaud    .    .  . 

Port  Hood        .    .    .  . 

Justan  Corp  Island  .  . 
GUT  OF  CANSOR, 

(North  cnUance)   .  . 

Cape  St.  George  or  St. 

Lewis   

Picton  Island  . 
Cape  Tormcntinc  . 
Richibiftto  Haibour  . 

St.  John's  I.  (N.  Cape) 
West  point       .  . 
Cape  Egmont 
Halifax  Bay     .  . 

E.  point 


Bear  Cape 
Hilsborough  Bay  . 

P.  Escuminac    .  . 
Miscou  I.  (entrance 

Chaleur  Bay)  . 
Cape  Despair  .  . 
bland  Bonaventure 
Flat  point  .  .  . 
Cape  Gaspc  .  . 
Cape  Rozier  .  . 
Magdalen  River  . 
St.  Ann's  River 
Mount  Camille 
I.  de  Bik  in  the  river 

Lawrence     .  . 

I.  of  Anticosta,  (E.  P 

 Jupiter's  River 

 S.  W.  ditto 

 W.  ditto 

 N.  ditto  . 

Headman's  Island 
Entry  Island     .  . 
Amherst  Island  (S.  W 
Magdalen  Isl.  (N.  E. 
Biron  Island 
Bird  Island 
St.  Paul's  Island 


of 


Lut. 

Long. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

46  42  N 

60  5SW 

46  27 

61  12 

45  58 

61  35 

45  56 

61  37 

45  42 

61  27 

St. 


p.) 
p.) 


15  52 

45  51 

46  9 

46  44 

47  5 
46  37 
46  28 
46  25 
46  27 
46  3 

46  6 

47  3 

48  3 
48  27 
48  32 
48  38 
48  47 

48  50 

49  13 
49  8 
48  37 

48  30 

49  8 
49  26 
49  22 
49  43 
49  53 
47  17 
47  15 
47  12 
47  41 
47  52 
47  55 
47  11 


61  55 

62  27 

63  36 

64  36 

63  45 

64  10 
63  51 

63  36 

61  43 

62  12 

62  55 

64  33 

j64  15 

63  58 
•63  50 
63  50 
63  52 

63  54 

64  42 

66  8 

67  45 

68  24 

61  40 
63  25 

63  23 

64  16 
63  54 
61  58 
61  24 
61  44 
61  05 
61  10 
60  46 
60  4 


.Varfowutland. 


Limits  of  the  Great  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  (N. 
point)  .... 

 South  point  . 

Outer  Bank     .  . 

Capp  Norman 

Seal  Islands      .  . 


Point  Ferolle  . 
St.  John's  Bay  . 
!  Point  Riche 
jlngornechoix  Bay 
[lion  Bay      .  . 
Cape  St.  Gregory 
South  Head 


Lat.  I  Long. 


D.  M. 


15  N 
0 
0 
42 

5 


41 
47 
51 

51 
51 
50 
50  46 
50  39 
49  36 
49  22 
49  10 


D.  M. 


49  45V 

52  0 


45 
6 

oij 
57 
57 
57 


0 
0 

50 
11 
C3 
'2^ 


57  22 

58  1)5 
58  22 
58  33 
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Cape  St.  George 
Cape  Anguillc  . 
Cape  Ray 
Connor  bay 
Ourges  island  . 
Raniea  islands 
Penguins'  ndands 
Fortune  head  . 
Burnt  island 
Great  Miquelou 
Langley  island  . 
St.  Peter's  island 
Poiut  May 
2..  Chapeau  Rouge 
Mortier  rocks 
Mortier  harbour 
Red  island,  S.  P. 
Virgin  rocks 
Point  Brehin 
Cape  St.  Mary 
St.  Mary's  bay 
Cape  Pine 
CAPE  RACE 
Cape  Race  rocks 
Cape  Ballard 
Cape  Broyle 
Bay  of  Bull 
Cape  Spear 
St.  John's  harbour 
Cape  St.  Frauds 
P.  of  Grates 
Trinity  bay 
Cape  Bonavista 
Barrow  harbour 
Punk  island 
Cape  Fieels 
Woodham  islands 
Gander  bay 
Fago  island 
Twillingate  islands  . 
Bay  of  Notre  Dame 
Cape  St.  John  . 
Horse  islands  . 
White  bay  . 
Hooping  harbour 
Green  island  . 
Groais  ditto 
Hare  bay,  entrance  . 


Cat. 

Long. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

48  SON 

59  12W 

48  .00 

59  18 

47  35 

59  15 

47  38 

58  00 

47  33 

57  37 

47  32 

57  25 

47  24 

57  00 

47  09 

55  51 

47  16 

56  00 

47  05 

56  24 

46  50 

56  24 

46  46 

56  15 

46  56 

56  02 

46  52 

55  25 

47  03 

54  57 

47  10 

55  03 

47  24 

54  08 

47  11 

54  03 

47  02 

54  12 

46  52 

54  00 

46  50 

53  40 

46  44 

53  25 

46  40 

52  54 

46  30 

51  30 

46  49 

52  42 

47  08 

52  35 

47  21 

52  28 

47  30 

52  20 

47  33 

52  25 

47  57 

52  30 

148  22 

52  32 

48  30 

52  50 

48  56 

52  35 

48  52 

53  00 

50  01 

52  12 

49  34 

52  55 

49  54 

53  30 

49  44 

53  55 

50  00 

53  54 

50  03 

54  35 

50  00 

55  30 

50  10 

55  30 

50  24 

55  48 

50  19 

56  15 

50  46 

56  13 

50  47 

55  «>5 

50  56 

55  38 

51  17 

55  50 

Lat. 

I -on-. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

St.  Anthony's  cape  . 

51  20N. 

55  36W 

St.Lunaire  bay 

51  29 

55  30 

Cape  Degrate  . 

51  43 

55  30 

Belle  uland 

51  53 

55  30 

From  Qutbtc  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

3 


QUEBEC 
Condras  island 
St.  Paul's  bay 
Ba v  of  rocks 
Point  Mille  Vachc  . 
!  Ma  nicougan  point 
ICape  Nicholas 
ICape  Montpelles 
[Trinity  cove 
The  Seven  islands  bay 
St.  John's  river 
;.Mingan  island 
Eskimaux  islands 
Mount  Joli  . 
Boat  islands 
St.  Mary's  island*  . 
Little  Mecatina  ditto 
Great  Mecatina  point 
St.  Augustine  bay 
Eskimaux  bay 
Grand  point 
Fortcau  bay 
Red  cliffs 
Black  bay 
Red  bay 
York  point 
Cape  Charles  . 
Great  hay  of  Eskimatu 
Cape  Harrison 
St.  Peter's  harbour  . 
Enchanted  cape 
Saddle  islands 
East  island 
Steel  point  . 
Ordinal's  island 
False  blackhead 
Black  head 
Cape  Chidley 
Button's  islands 


Lat. 

Lone. 

;d.  m. 

D.  !V1. 

146  49  N 

71  05  W 

47  15 

70  19 

47  16 

70  24 

143  00 

69  42 

|48  45 

68  33 

,49  11 

67  42 

49  23 

67  10 

i49  25 

66  51 

49  30 

66  43 

150  10 

66  00 

|50  20 

63  55 

50  16  . 

63  35 

50  13 

62  55 

'50  05 

61  23 

|50  00 
(50  08 

60  24 

59  50 

|50  28 

59  27 

50  45 

59  08 

151  15 

58  50 

151  28 

57  30 

!5l  24 

57  13 

!5l  32 

57  00 

51  36 

56  52 

15 1  43 

56  47 

51  46 

56  30 

51  59 

55  58 

52  13 

5  5  30 

54  20 

57  36 

|54  54 

56  50 

56  28 

60  50 

56  40 

60  55 

57  13 

60  50 

57  45 

61  20 

!58  07 

61  50 

58  50 

63  00 

59  20 

63  19 

59  50 

63  37 

60  14 

65  20 

60  47 

65  05 
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TIDES, 

TIDE  is  a  periodical  motion  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  by  which  it  ebbs 
and  80  ws  twice  a  day.  The  flow  continues  about  6  hours,  during  which 
(he  water  gradually  rises  till  it  arrives  to  its  greatest  height ;  then  it  be- 
gins to  ebb  or  decrease,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  about  6  more,  till  it  has 
fallen  to  nearly  its  former  level  ;  then  the  flow  begins  as  before.  When 
the  water  has  attained  its  greatest  height  it  is  said  to  be  high-water,  and 
when  it  is  done  falling  it  is  called  low-it-atcr. 

The  cause  of  the  tides  is  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
upon  different  parts  of  the  earth.    For  they  attract  the  parts  of  the  earth  *a 
surface  nearest  to  them,  with  a  greater  force  than  they  do  it*  centre  :  and 
attract  the  centre  more  than  they  do  the  opposite  surface.    To  restore 
.  this  equilibrium  the  waters  take  a  spheroidal  figure,  whose  longer  axis  is 
directed  towards  the  attracting  luminary.    If  the  moon  only  acted  upon 
the  water,  the  time  of  high  water  would  be  when  the  moon  was  upon  the 
meridian,  above  or  below  the  horizon  ;  or  rather  at  an  hour  or  two  after, 
(because  the  moon  continues  to  act  with  considerable  force  for  some  time 
after  passing  the  meridian.)    But  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  about  49' 
later  every  day  ;  of  course,  if  she  only  acted  on  the  tides,  they  would  be 
retarded  every  day  49*,  and  it  would  be  high  water  at  the  same  distance 
from  her  passing  the  meridian ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  time 
of  high  water  is  calculated  in  most  books  of  navigation,  although  the  time 
thus  calculated  will  sometimes  differ  an  hour  from  the  truth,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  disturbing  force  of  the  sun.    The  effect  of  the  moon  upon 
the  tides  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  latter  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the  former  :  but  the  sun,  be- 
ing at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the  moon,  attracts  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth  with  nearly  the  same  force  ;  whereas  the  moon 
being  at  a  much  less  distance,  attracts  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  with 
very  different  forces.    According  to  the  latest  observations,  the  mean 
force  of  the  sun  for  raising  the  tides  is  to  the  mean  force  of  the  moon  as  1 
to  24.    By  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  forces,  the  tides  come  on 
sooner  when  the  moon  is  in  her  first  and  third  quarters,  and  later  in  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters,  than  they  would  do  if  caused  only  by  the 
moon's  attraction.    The  mean  quantity  of  this  acceleration  and  retarda- 
tion is  given  in  the  Table  B,  subjoined  ;  the  use  of  which  will  be  explain- 
ed hereafter. 

The  tides  are  greater  than  common  about  three  days  after  the  new  and 
full  moon  ;  these  are  called  spring-tides.  And  the  tides  arc  lower  than 
common  about  three  days  after  the  first  and  last  quarters  ;  these  are  call- 
ed the  neap-tides.  In  the  former  case  the  sun  and  moon  conspire  to  raise 
the  tide  in  the  same  place,  but  in  the  latter  the  sun  raises  the  water  where 
the  moon  depresses  it.  When  the  moon  is  in  her  perigee,  or  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  earth,  the  tides  rise  higher  than  they  do,  under  the  same 
circumstance*,  at  other  times  ;  and  are  lowest  when  she  is  in  her  apogee ,  N 
or  farthest  distance  from  the  earth.  The  spring-tides  are  greatest  about 
the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  in  March  and  September,  and  the  neap-tides 
are  less.  All  these  things  would  obtain  exactly,  were  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  covered  with  sea  ;  but  the  interruptions  caused  by  the  con- 
tinents, islands,  shoals,  4»c>  entirely  alter  the  state  of  the  tides  in  many 
cases.  A  small  inland  sea,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  or  Baltic,  is  little 
subject  to  tides  ;  because  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  always  nearly 
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equal  at  the  extremities  of  such  seas.  In  very  high  latitudes  the  tides  are 
inconsiderable. 

From  the  observations  of  many  persons,  the  times  of  high-water  on  the 
days  of  new  and  full  moon  at  the  principal  places  in  North  America,  have 
been  collected.  These  times  are  put  in  a  table  against  the  names 
of  the  places,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  Table  IV.  The  most 
common  rule  prescribed  for  finding  high  water  is  that  depending  on 
the  golden  number  and  epact,  the  tide  being  supposed  to  be  uniformly  re- 
tarded every  day.  This  method  will  sometimes  differ  2  hours  from  the 
truth,  for  which  reason  I  shall  not  insert  it ;  but  shall  proceed  to  explain 
the  calculation  by  the  adjoined  tables  A  and  B,  and  the  Nautical  Almanac; 
by  means  of  which  the  time  of  high-water  may  be  obtained  to  a  greater 
degree  of  exactness  than  from  our  common  almanacs. 

RULE. 

Find  the  time  of  the  moon's  coming  to  the  meridian  at  Greenwich  on 
the  given  day,  in  page  6th  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Enter  the  Table  A, 
and  rind  the  longitude  of  the  given  place,  in  the  left  hand  column,  corres- 
ponding to  which  is  a  number  of  minutes  to  be  applied  to  the  time  «f 
passing  the  meridian  at  Greenwich,  by  adding  when  in  west  longitude, 
but  subtracting  when  in  east  longitude  ;  the  sum  or  difference  will^be  near- 
ly the  time  that  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  of  the  given  place.  With 
this  time  enter  Table  B,  and  take  oat  the  corresponding  correction,  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  time  of  passing  the  meridian  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation, by  adding  or  subtracting,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  table. 

To  this  corrected  time  add  the  time  of  full  sea  on  the  fjjll  and  change 
days  ;  the  sum  will  be  the  time  of  high  water  at  the  giveji  place,  reckon- 
ing from  the  noon  of  the  given  day.  If  this  sum  be  greater  than  12h.  2  •m. 
you  must  subtract  12h.  24m.  from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  time 
of  high  water  nearly,  reckoning  from  the  same  noon  ;  or  if  it  exceed  24h. 
48m.  you  must  subtract  24h.  48m.  from  that  sunv,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  time  of  high  water,  reckoning  from  the  same  noon  nearly. 

EXAMPLE.  I. 

Required  the  time  of  high  water  at  Charleston  (S.  C.)  March  17, 1820, 
in  the  afternoon,  civil  account  ? 

By  the  Nautical  Almanac  I  find  that  the  moon  passed  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  at  2h.  31  m.;  to  this  I  add  1  lm.  taken  from  Table  A,  correspond- 
ing to  the  longitude  of  Clurleston.  With  the  sum  2h.  42m.  I  enter  Ta- 
ble B,  and  find  (by  taking  proportional  parts)  that  the  correction  is 
45m.  which  is  to  be  subtracted  from  2h.  42m.  (because  immediately  over 
it  in  the  table  it  is  marked  Sub.)  ;  to  the  remainder  Ih.  57m.  1  add  the 
time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days  7h.  \vm.  (which  is  found 
in  the  tide  table  following  ;)  the  sum  Vh.  12m.  is  the  time  of  high  water 
en  the  afternoon  of  March  17,  1820,  civil  account. 

EXAMPLE  H. 

Required  the  time  of  high  water  at  Portland,  (Mass.)  May  23,  lS20,io 
the  afternoon,  civil  account  ? 

C2 
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By  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  moon  will  pass  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
at  8  hours  49  minutes.  The  correction  from  Table  A,  corresponding  to 
70°  the  longitude  of  Portland  is  9m.  which  added  to  8h.  49m.  gives  the- 
time  of  the  moon's  southing  at  Portland  °>h.  58m.  nearly.  The  number 
in  Table  B  corresponding  to  Sh.  58m.  is  23m.  which  is  to  be  added  to  8h. 
58m.  (because  immediately  over  it,  in  the  table,  is  marked  Add.)  To  the 
sum  9h.  21m.  1  add  the  time  of  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change  days, 
lOh.  45m.  and  the  sum  is  20h.  6m,  consequently  the  high  water  is  at  20h. 
6m.  past  noon  of  May  23,  that  is,  at  8h.  <>m.  A.  M.  of  May  24.  And  by 
subtracting  12h.  24m.  from  20h.  6m.  we  have  ?h.  42m.  which  will  be 
nearly  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  afternoon  of  May  23, 1820. 

In  this  manner  we  may  obtain  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  place,  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  But  the  tides  are  so  much  influenced  by 
the  winds,  freshets,  &c.  that  the  calculated  times  will  sometimes  differ  a 
little  from  the  truth. 

Many  pilots  reckon*  the  time  of  high-water  by  the  point  of  the  compass 
the  moon  is  upon  at  that  time,  allowing  45  minutes  for  each  point.  Thu* 
on  the  full  and  change  days,  if  it  is  high  water  at  noon,  they  say  a  north 
and  south  moon  makes  full  sea  ;  and  if  at  llh.  15m.  they  say  a  S.  by  £. 
or  N.  by  W.  moon  makes  full  sea  ;  and  in  like  manner  for  any  other  time. 
But  it  is  a  very  inaccurate  way  of  finding  the  time  of  full  «ea  by  the  bear- 
ing of  the  moon,  except  in  places  where  it  is  high-water  about  noon  on 
the  full  and  change  days. 

When  you  have  not  a  Nautical  Almanac,  you  may  find  the  time  of  high 
water  by  means  of  the  following  tables  C  and  D  ;  and  although  the  former 
method  is  the  most  accurate,  yet  the  latter  may  be  useful  in  many  cases. 
To  calculate  the  time  of  full  sea  by  this  method,  observe  the  following 

RULE. 

Enter  Table  C,  and  take  out  the  number  which  stands  opposite  to  the 
year,  and  under  the  month  for  which  the  tide  \a  to  be  calculated  ;  this 
number,  added  to  the  day  of  the  month,  will  give  the  moon's  age,  reject- 
ing 30  when  the  sum  exceeds  that  number.  Against  her  age  found  in  the 
left  hand  column  of  Table  D^is  a  number  of  hours  and  minutes  in  the  ad- 
joined column,  which  being  added  to  the  time  of  high  water  at  the  given 
place  on  the  full  and  change  days,  will  give  the  time  of  high  water  requir- 
ed, observing  to  reject  I2h.  24m.  or  24h.  48m.  when  the  sum  exceeds 
either  of  those  times. 

By  this  rule  I  shall  work  the  two  preceding  examples. 

EXAMPLE  lit. 

Required  the  time  of  high  water  at  Charleston  (S.  C. )  March  1 7,  1820, 
in  the  afternoon,  civil  account  ? 

In  the  table  C,  opposite  1820,  and  under  March,  stand  16,  which,  add- 
ed to  the  day  of  the  month  17,  gives  33,  and  by  subtracting  30,  leaves  3. 
the  moon's  age  :  opposite  3  in  Table  D,  is  lb.  46m.  which  added  to  7h. 
15m.  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days,,  gives  Vh.  Inv 
for  the  time  of  high  water ;  differing  eleven  minutes  from  the  former 
method. 
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EXAMPLE  IV. 

Required  the  time  of  high  water  at  Portland,  (Mass.)  May  23, 1820,  in 
the  afternoon,  civil  account  ? 

In  the  Table  C,  opposite  1820,  and  under  May,  stand  18,  which  added 
to  the  day  of  the  month  23,  gives  (by  neglecting  30)  the  moon's  age  11  ; 
opposite  to  this,  in  Table  D,  is  9h.  19m.  which  added  to  loh.  45m.  the 
time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days,  gives  20h.  4m.  from  which 
subtracting  12h.  24m.  there  remains  7h.  40m.  for.  the  time  of  full  sea 
May  23,  1820  ;  this  differs  2  minutes  from  the  former  method. 

In  the  third  column  of  Table  D,  is  given  the  time  of  the  moon's  coming 
to  the  meridian,  for  every  day  of  her  age  ;  thus,  opposite  1 1  days  stand 
8h.  57m.  which  is  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian  on  that  day. — 
This  table  may  be  of  some  use  when  a  Nautical  Almanac  cannot  be  pro- 
cured ;  but  being  calculated  upon  thfe  supposition  that  the  moon  moves 
uniformly  in  the  equator,  the  table  cannot  be  very  accurate.  The  num- 
bers in  this  Table  are  reckoned  from  noon  to  noon  ;  thus,  lh-.  A.  M.  is 
denoted  by  13h.  ^  2h.  A.  M.  by  14h.  &c 

The  time  of  new  moon  is  easily  found,  by  subtracting  the  number  taken 
from  Table  C  from  30.  Ex.  Suppose  it  was  required  to  find  the  time  ot" 
new  moon  for  May,  1820  ?  By  examining  the  table,  we  find  the  number 
corresponding  to  that  time  is  IS;  this  subtracted  from  30  leaves  12; 
therefore  it  will  be  new  moon  the  12th  May,  1820. 

When  the  time  of  high  water  is  known  (or  any  day  of  the  moon's  age, 
we  may  from  thence  find  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and  chaug* 
days,  by  the  following 

RULE. 

Find  the  time  of  the  moon's  coming  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  in 
the  6th.  page  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  :  to  this  time  apply  the  corrections 
taken  from  the  tables  A  and  B,  (in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  rule  for  finding  the  time  of  high  water)  subtract  this  corrected 
time  from  the  observed  time  of  high  water,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
time  of  high  water,  on  the  change  and  full  days. 

Note.  If  the  time  to  be  subtracted  be  greater  than  the  observed  time 
of  full  sea,  you  must  increase  the  latter  by  12b.  24m.  or  by  24h.  48m. 
nearly. 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppose  that  on  the  17th  March,  1820,  the  time  of  high  water  at 
Charleston,  (S.  C.)  was  found  to  be  at  9h.  12mo.  P.  M.  required  the  time 
of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days  ? 

I  find,  as  in  example  1st.  preceding,  that  the  number  to  be  subtracted  is 
1h.  57m. — taking  this  from  yh,  12m.  leaves  7h.  15m.  which  is  the  time 
of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days. 

When  you  have  not  a  Nautical  Almanac,  you  may  find  the  time  of  high 
water  on  the  full  and  change  by  means  of  the  Tables  C  and  D.  For  in 
the  present  example,  1  find  by  Table  C,  that  the  moon's  age  was  3,  cor* 
responding  to  which,  in  the  second  column  of  Table  D,  is  lh.  46m.  this 
subtracted  from  9h.  7m.  leaves  7h.  21m.  for  the  time  of  high  water  on  the 
full  and  change  days. 
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In  all  the  preceding  calculations  of  the  time  of  high  water,  we  have  ne- 
glected the  correction  arising  from  the  variation  of  the  distances  of  the 
sun  and  moon  from  the  earth,  and  from  the  different  declinations  of  those 
objects.  These  causes  might  produce  a  correction  of  10'  or  12*  in  the 
time  of  high  water,  but  in  general  will  be  much  leis,  and  may  therefore, 
be  neglected. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Shewing  the  TIMES  of  HIGH  WATER,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
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America ,  with  the  vertical  rise  of  the  Tide  in  feet. 
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APPENDIX. 

In  note  to  page  124,  mention  is  made  of  a  light-house 
building  on  Cross  Island.  It  is  not  yet  completed,  which 
prevents  the  information  to  the  mariner  navigating  that 
coast  which  is  requisite.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  commu- 
nicating the  necessary  directions. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  1 38  mention  is  made  of  a  light- 
house building  on  Burnt  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Towns- 
end  harbour.  No  directions  have  yet  been  obtained  re- 
lative to  its  situatipn,  but  it  shall  be  attended  to  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

Pond  Island  light,  mentioned  in  page  139,  is  completed. 

Stratford  Point  light,  mentioned  in  page  196,  is  now 
completed,  lighted,  and  contains  a  fixed  light.  It  bears 
W.  S.  W.  from  New-Haven  light,  distant  14  miles,  and 
from  the  temporary  light  at  Black  Rock  (mentioned  in 
note  to  page  206)  N.  E.  about  4  miles. 

Page  240.  A  Beacon  is  erected  on  Tybee  Island,  which 
is  lighted,  and  bears  E.  j  S.  from  the  light-house. 

The  Beacon  light  on  with  Tybee  light,  is  the  direct 
course  over  the  bar.  The  best  anchoring  ground  is  with 
Tybee  light  bearing  from  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  the  former  to  be 
preferred,  and  distant  about  one  cable's  length  from  the 
beach. 

Coast  of  Brazil,  page  445.  A  new  light-house,  with  a 
revolving  light,  has  been  erected  at  the  entrance  of  Per- 
nambuco,  which  was  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1822. 
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FORTUNE'S  HOME  FOR  EVER!!! 

New- York  State  Lottery  Office,  139  Broadway, 
Pennsylvania  State  Lottery  Office,  127  Chesnut- Street, 

Where  hare  recently  been  told  prises  of 

$  25,000—$  20,000— $.  1 5,000— $  1 0,000—$'  7,500 
$  5,000  $  4,000  $  2,500  $  1 ,500—$  1 ,000 

tic.  and  many  other  valuable  prises,  together  amounting  to  more  than 

$  200,000 : 

And  where  may  he  had  more  capital  prizts.  or  which  the  cash,  as  usual, 
will  be  advanced  as  soon  as  drawn.  Oideis,  post  paid,  for  tickets  or  shares, 
or  for  certificates,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Foreign  Bank  Notes  exchanged,  as  abgve,  at  the  lowest  rates  of  discount, 
and  the  highrst  premium  given  for  Gold,  and  Spanish  Dollars. 


GKOKGE  COOKE, 
Mahogany,  Fancy,  and  Windsor  Chair,  Sofa 

and  Bedstead  Manufacturer, 

No.  G3  BROAD-STREET  NEW-YORK. 
Old  work  repaired,  varnished,  re-gill,  dfc. 
\lJ   Orders  for  Shipping,  Stc  attended  to  with  punctuality 
"TI      and  despatch.  Sept.  1823. 

BRUSH  WAREHOUSE. 

TAMES  COOK,  Rrush  Manufacturer,  from  Philadelphia,  respectfully  Jo* 
forms  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  opened  a  Brush  Warehouse, 
No.  174  Broadway,  two  doors  above  Maiden-Lane,  w  here  he  offers  for  sale, 
wholesale  and  retail,  from  his  manufactory,  No.  7  North  Fourth- street,  Phila- 
delphia, a  general  assortment  of  Fancy  Brushes  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 

f roved  patterns,  consisting  of  fancy  Clothes,  Hat,  Penetrating  Hair,  Hearth, 
'lesh,  Table,  silver  wired  Tooth  Brushes,  kc.  Also,  the  much  approved 
Su^gina  Clothes  Brushes,  made  from  the  roots  of  a  tree  growing  on  the 
mountains  of  Italy  ;  and  the  new  invented  electric  Hair  Brushes,  superior 
to  any  other  kind  now  in  use.  AU  sorts  of  common  Brushes,  fancy  and  com- 
mon Bellows,  all  of  which  will  be  disposed  ofrat  the  Philadelphia  prices. 
Painters  can  be  supplied  with  ground  paint,  sash  and  graining  Brushes,  of 
the  first  quality.  Russia  Bristles  of  the  first  quality,  for  shoemaker*'  use. 
AH  sorts  of  New-York  Brushes  manufactured. 

Southern  merchants  and  others,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
Philadelphia  made  Brushes,  are  respectfully  invited  te  call.      Sept.  UW> 


» 
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SWAIM'S  PANACEA. 


THIS  medecine.  is  offered  as  a  remedy  for  Scrofula  or  King's  Evil,  Ulcer- 
ated or  Putrid  Sore  Throat,  long  standing  Rheumatic  Affections,  Cuta- 
neous Diseases,  White  Swelling  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  and  all  cases  gen- 
erally of  an  ulcerous  character,  and  Chronic  diseases  generally  arising  in  de- 
bilitated constitutions,  but  more  especially  for  Syphilis,  or  affections  h rising 
therefrom,  Ulcers  of  the  Larynx,  &cc.  and  that  dreadful  disease  occasioned  by 
a  long  and  excessive  use  of  Mercury,  &e.  &c. 

In  all  disorders  arising  from  an  impure  or  contaminated  state  of  the  Blood%\t 
will  be  found  a  powerful  and  an  effectual  remedy.  The  discovery  of  this  medi- 
cine  has  been  the  effect  of  long  and  attentive  study,  and  it  is  now  made  public 
from  the  most  decided  conviction,  founded  on  ample  experience,  of  its  power 
in  eradicating  those  diseases,  after  every  other  medicine  has  failed. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed,  that  this  Panacea  will  invariably  cure — 
The  most  esteemed  medicines  employed  by  the  Faculty,  will  often  fail  in  the 
very  diseases  for  which  they  are  considered  specifics;  but  if  the  use  of  it  be  perse- 
Tered  in,  it  will  radically  remove  almost  every  case  of  the  disorders  specified  ; 
Thousands  are  lingering  under  those  complaints,  in  some  form,  sinking  to  the 
grave,  without  a  remedy,  whom  this  medicine  would  certainly  restore  to  per- 
fect health  and  vigour.  Its  safety  and  innocence  have  been  fully  tested,  so  that 
it  may  be  administered  to  the  tenderest  infant.  The  most  distinguished  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States  recommend  it,  and  admit,  a  more  important  dis- 
covery in  medical  science  has  not  been  made ;  and  to  the  present  and  rising 
generations  the  benefit  must  prove  incalculable,  not  only  by  saving  many 
valuable  lives,  but  imparting  strength  and  soundness  to  debilitated  and  corrupt- 
ed constitutions, — thereby  preserving*  their  offspring  from  hereditary  diseases). 
These  facts,  together  with  the  numerous  cures  miide,  form  imsistiUe  proof 
of  the  high  value  of  this  remedy.  No  one,  however,  is  advised  to  take  it, 
without  first  fully  convincing  himself  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  stated,  and 
the  rectitude  of  the  Proprietor's  intentions. 

The  cures  performed  in  this  city  alone,  establish  its  superior  virtue  on  a  ba- 
sis too  solid  to  be  affected  by  the  malignity  of  the  envious.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  greater  part  of  the  patients  who  have  been  permanently  cured, 
had,  previous  to  the  Proprietor's  undertaking  th<  m,  received  the  ablest  hss'is- 
tance,  and  several  were  abandoned  by  their  Physicians,  as  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  skill.  Such  is  the  fact,  and  so  extraordinary  were  many  of  the 
cases,  that  an  exhibition  was  made  of  them  Inst  winter  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  before  a  crowded  audience  of  Students*  who 
pronounced  them  wonders  in  the  healing  art ;  and  at  the  present  time  we  see  it 
recommended  and  in  use  in  the  Pf.mmsylvama  Hospital  and  Philadelphia 
Alms  House,  in  disorders  which  have  resisted  every  other  means  of  cure :  thus 
demonstrating  its  great  utility  and  the  reliance  w  hich  is  placed  in  it  by  some  of 
the  most  exalted  in  the  profession  of  medicine.  Further  evidence,  if  requir- 
ed, of  its  efficacy,  may  also  be  had  from  its  having  been  lately  introduced  in 
use  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  London  and  Liverpool. 

In  all  complicated  cases  of  Scrofula  and  Syphilis,  and  where  the  Syphilitic 
Virus  of  the  parent  causes  a  developement  of  Scrofula  in  the  child,  this  is  the 
only  remedy  upon  which  a  single  hope  of  recovery  can  be  reasonably  found- 
ed ;  there  has  been  no  instance  of  its  failure,  w  here  properly  used.  It  imparts 
vigour  to  the  whole  system  while  the  cure  is  going  on— an  operation  so  long 
looked  for  in  vain  by  the  medical  world ;  at  the  same  time  the  patient  is  enabled 
to  take  nourishing  food,  which,  under  the  common  modes  of  practice,  is  usu- 
ally withheld  from  the  sufferer.  In  many  instances  where  the  horrible  rava- 
ges of  ulceration  had  laid  bare  ligament  and  bone,  and  where,  to  all  appear- 
ance, no  human  means  but  amputation  could  have  saved  life  ;  in  cases  ex- 
treme even  as  here  described,  have  patients  been  snatched  from  Ibe  grave  and 
restored  to  good  health,  and  the  devouring  disease  completely  eradicated. 
The  discovery  of  a  remedy  like  this  now  offered  for  sale,  has  been  a  desideratum 
from  time  immemorial. 
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The  Proprietor  does  not  suppose  his  bare  assertion  will  convince  :  he  will 
therefore  give  references  to  such  as  have  been  cured,  and  those  under  his  care, 
among  whom  are  many  highly  respectable  citizens,  that  shall  satisfy  the  most 
incredulous  of  its  superior  efficacy  in  the  disorders  for  which  it  is  here  recom- 
mended. Every  member  of  society  should  aid  in  diffusing  information  of  this 
discovery  :  humanity  alone  makes  it  a  duty. 

Certificates  from  Professors  Chapman  and  Gibson,  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania. 

"  I  have  within  the  last  two  years  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  cases 
of  very  inveterate  ulcers,  which  having  resisted  previously  the  regular  mode* 
of  treatment,  were  healed  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Swaim'a  Panacea  ;  and  I  do 
believe,  from  what  1  have  seen,  that  it  will  prove  an  important  remedy  in 
scrofulous,  venereal,  and  mercurial  diseases.  N.  CHAPMAN,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Febuary  16,  1823." 

"I  have  employed  the  Panacea  of  Mr.  Swaim,  in  numerous  instances, 
within  the  last  three  years,  and  have  always  found  it  extremely  efficacious, 
•specially  in  secondary  syphilis  and  in  mercurial  disease.  I  have  no  hesitation 
u  pronouncing  it  a  medicine  of  inestimable  value.       W.  GIBSON,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Febuary  17,  1823." 

Desirous  that  this  medicine  may  not  be  numbered  with  the  host  of  quack 
medicines  constantly  advertised  throughout  the  Union  as  infallible,  it  will  be 
sold  in  Philidelphia,  by  the  Proprietor,  at  his  residence,  No.  13  South  Ninth 
street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut,  directly  opposite  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Boston — by  J.  P.  Hall,  No.  1  U/iwn  Street. 

New- York — Collins  and  Hannay,  JVb.  230  Pearl  Street. 

Baltimore— Henry  Price,  Druggist,  Market  Street. 

Washington  City— Mr.  William  Gunjton. 

Alexandria — Edward  Stabler  &  Sun,  Druggists. 

Charleston,  (S.Carolina,) — S.  Huard,  Druggist,  Broad  Street. 
Agents  in  other  cities  will  be  appointed. 
Patients  whose  situation  and  circumstances  would  enable  them  to  come  to 
this  city,  and  place  themselves  under  the  Proprietor's  care,  would  find  it  much 
to  their  advantage.   

CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS. 
As  the  great  demand  for  this  medicine,  and  its  established  reputation,  may 
induce  attempts  to  impose  on  the  public  a  spurious  article  in  imitation,  I  have 
affixed  my  signature  to  the  label  of  each  bottle,  and  placed  the  letter  S.  on 
the  seal. 

Priee  $3.b0  per  bottle,  or  $36  per  dozen. 
Communications,  post  paid,  and  orders  from  any  part  of  the  world,  will  re- 
ceive immediate  attention. 

\*  Printed  Directions  accompany  the  Medicine. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  1 823.  WM.  SWAIM. 

NO.  264  WATER-STREET, 

(Mar  Peck-Slip,) 

And  at  204  CherrtStreet,  New-York,  where  all 
kinds  of  JOINERS'  WORK  will  be  punctually  at- 
tended to* 

HT  SHIPS'  TABLES  made  on  a  new  plan,  which  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
Likewise  SHIPS'  WHEELS,  fcc  kc  Sept.  1823. 
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Brass  Foundry  <fc  Patent  Lock 

MANUFACTORY. 

m  wwm%  m&ir*  &  ©d* 

No.  12  CH  AM  HER  STREET, 

MANUFACTURE  all  kinds  of  Brass  and  Iron  Locks  and  Bolts  forBankt, 
Prisons,  and  Houses ;  also  Locks,  Bolts,  and  Furniture,  for  Sliding  and 
Folding  Doors;  best  Mortice  Locks,  with  Brass  or  Glass  mounted  Furniture; 
all  kinds  of  Brass  Knockers,  Door  Plates  and  Hinges,  made  to  order.  Also, 
Patent  Brass  Hinges,  for  Mahogany  DoorB  ;  Brass  and  Iron  Flush  and  Round 
Bolts;  House  Bells;  Composition  Screws,  of  all  sizes  ;  Brass  Andirons,  Sho- 
vels and  Tongs,  together  with  Patent  Brass  Andirons,  on  a  new  construction. 
Brass  and  Composition  Castings,  and  Brass  work  in  general  for  Ships,  &bc. 

U*  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  executed  at  the  shortest 
notice.         •  Sept.  18*S. 

CEDAR  WARE  FACTORY. 


HESTER 


CHARLES  H.  REDM \N 

Continues  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Cedar  Ware,  such  as 
BRASS,  IRjON,  AND  WOOD  BOUND 

Churns,  Coolers,  Pails,  Tubs,  Bathing- Tubs,  frc. 

N.  B.  All  orders  punctually  attended  to. 


BLIND  FACTORY. 


3.WUITM.W, 

Manufacturer  of  Window  Blinds, 


Jttar  Broathr.iy,  jYVlT-  York, 

Has  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of 
PARLOUU,  SHUTTER,  and  VENETIAN 
BLINDS,  for  sale  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
where  all  orders  from  Merchants,  Ship-Mabters,  aud  for  Southern  and  t\e 
India  markets,  will  he  punctually  attended  to. 

Itr  eld  Blinds  repaired  and  painted.  Sept.  lBfS. 
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OLD 
ESTABLISHED 

AID 

MANUFACTORY. 

Brush  &  Bellows  Manufacturer, 

Xo.  120  F\i\  MAVIKVVT, 

THn^E  DOORS  FROM  PE A RL- STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
TNFORMS  Merchants,  Country  Dealers,  ami  the  Public  in  general,  that  he 
■»  has  on  hand,  for  sale,  on  advantageous  terms,  a  great  variety  of  the  under- 
mentioned  articles,  warranted  equal  tu  any  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  prices  considerably  less  than  those  of  the  same  quality  imported. 

T.  R.  particularly  recommends  his  Ptnetraling  and  Fancy  Hair  and  Clothes 
Brushes,  and  his  Ground  and  Commn  Paint  ditto,  as  articles  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  dealers  in  the  article,  and  others,  who  are  respectfully  invited  to  caU 
and  examine  for  tlicmselves. 

Clothes  Krushes,  assorted,  common,  fine,  and  japanned. 

Hair       ditto,      ditto,  ditto. 

Crumb    ditto,      ditto,  ditto. 

Hearth    ditto,      ditto,  ditto. 

Counter  or  dusting  ditto,  ditto. 

Paint  ditto,  and  Sash  Tools,  assorted,  ground  and  common. 

Whitewash  ditto,  with  and  without  handles,  assorted. 

Dutch  and  Knglish  ditto,  assorted. 

Scrubbing  and  Clamp  Brushes,  assorted. 

Shoe  ditto,  assorted,  common  and  fancy. 

Tooth  ditto,  silver  wire. 

Shaving  ditto. 

Hatters',  Weavers',  Currier**.  Br  »«  Founders',  Fullers',  and  Printers',  do. 

Machine  ditto,  of  every  description. 

Shoemakers'  Bristles. 

Blacking.  Hair  Sieves,  Twine,  fee. 

Common  £M lows,  of  all  sues. 

Parlour  ditto,  ditto,  mahogany  and  japanned. 

Blacksmiths'  ditto,  from  16  to  48  inches. 
ST  The  highest  price  given  for  Hogs'  Bristles  und  Sheep  Skin*. 
September,  \Bt9. 
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ENGRAVING  &  PRINTING. 

THE  Subscriber  continue?  to  keep  for  sale,  Door  Plates,  Knocktrm9 
Mimber  Platts.  which  he  assures  the  public  shall  be  surpassed  by  n 
in  this  city  in  any  respect,  and  quite  as  low  priced.    No  pay  will  be 
where  the  highest  satisfaction  is  not  gi\en. 

Visiting  Cards,  Merchants'  and  Mechanics'  Cards  of  Address,  and 
tion  Cards,  elegantly  engraved,  embossed,  and  printed. 
Sdiool  Medals,  and  Masonic  Medals  and  Jewels  made  to  any  pattern. 
Stab— Notarial,  Consular,  Desk,  and  Society  Seals,  &c. 
Enslavers'  Copper,  a  coustant  supply,  from  Harris's  Manufactory, 
Engravers*  Instruments,  from  Fenn'a,  London. 
Foreign  orders,  as  usual,  strictly  attended  to. 
Coffin  Plates,  at  short  notice.    Persons  who  may  want  this  article,  will  find 
it  their  interest  to  apply  to  J.  D.  STOUT,  Engraver  in  General, 

'  172  Dntadwnj,  Corner  of  Maiilen-" 


JtVUX  .M.YVUYAl, 


AND 


BRAZIER, 

« 

JVb. 114  Chambtr-Slreel,  New-York, 


INFORMS  the  Public  that  he  has  constantly  for  sale  Cop- 
\m       per  Stills  and  Worms  ;  Brewers',  Dyers1,  and  Hatter*3  Ket- 


tles ;  also  Distillers'  Steam  Boilers,  of  the  latest  construction. 
For  *ight  and  information,  apply  at  Mr.  Geo.  Richards',  N.  Y. 
Distillery.    All  sorts  of  Copper  Ware,  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.    O"  Cash  or  eichange  for  old  Copper,  Brass,  Pewter,  and  Lead. 
August.  182*. 

WOOD  WARE  &  BASKET  STORE. 


No.  115  Chatham  Street,  New  York, 

Has  CMttanUy  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Articles,  which  he  xciU  sell 

on  reasonable  terms ;  such  as 

CQUARR  and  oval  Market  Baskets,  with  and  without  covers  ;  Clothes  Bas- 
*^  kets  with  covers,  for  cast-off  linen  ;  Bottle  Baskets,  to  hold  from  a  to  If 
dozen;  Ladies*  Reticules;  Travellers'  and  Work  Baskets;  Children's  Chain, 
Carriages,  and  Cradles  which  are  very  healthy  and  cool  in  the  summer  sea- 
son. 1  Wood  Ware  of  all  kinds,  such  ns  Milk  and  Butter  Pails.  Churns, 
Keelers,  Wash  Tubs.  Bolter  Ladles  Mid  Prints;  Iron,  Brass,  and  Hair  Sifters; 
Brooms  and  Brushes  of  eveiy  description  ;  Shaker  Corn  Brooms  ;  Hall,  En- 
try, and  Table  Mats;  Fanry  nnd  common  Bellows;  Hair  and  Hemp  Clothes 
Lines;  Clothes  Horses;  Mortars  for  Apothecaries  and  private  families  ;  Faw- 
cets  for  distillers  and  grocers  ;  Knot  Bowls  ;  Dry  measures ;  sugar  and  flour 
Boies ;  Bake  Trays,  with  and  without  covers ;  Malt  Shovels  ;  Wire  cloth  for 
Fanning  Mills,  Safes,  Millers,  Paper  makers,  and  others;  Flax,  Wool,  and 
Quill  Wheels  ;  Reels;  Swift  and  Patent  Heads  for  Wrool  Wheel*. 

N.  B.  Just  received,  a  number  of  Patent  Churns,  on  a  very  improved  plan, 
with  a  great  many  other  articles,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

August,  1823. 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Brush  and  Bellows  Manufacturer, 

No.  380  Pearl-Strce  t,  (a  few  doors  north  of  Franklin  Bank,) 

NEW  YORK, 

HAS  constantly  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  fancy  cloth,  hair,  hat.  horse, 
crumb,  comb,  and  silver  wirt  TOOTH  BRUSHES 
Sash  Tools,  whitewash,  scrub,  window,  sweeping,  dust,  hearth,  ami  thoe 
Brushes,  Sfc.Sfc.  all  of  which  he  offers,  wholesale  and  retail,  on  the  most  rea- 
Bonahle  terms. 

Wholesale  dealers.  Ship  Chandlers,  Grocers,  and  others,  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  hy  railing  *s  above. 

All  kinds  of  machine  and  factory  Brushes  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  at 
the  shortest  notice.  August,  1 823. 


NEVV-Yi.RK  AND  STATE  PRISON 

COMB  WAREHOUSE. 

ROBERT  UEDNEY,  Comh  Manufacturer,  No.  4o9  Pearl-Street,  New- 
York,  has  constantly  on  hand  a  most  extensive  assortment  of  TOR- 
TOISE SHELL,  IVORY,  and  HOliiN  COMBS,  manufactured  at  the 
State-Prison,  and  at  his  old  stand  ;  which  enables  him  at  all  times  to  supply 
orders  of  every  description,  however  extensive,  and  on  terms  which  will  give 
universal  satisfaction. 

Southern  orders  respectfully  solicited.  ID  Tortoise  Shell  and  Horns  want- 
ed at  all  times.  August,  lli«3. 

J.  W.  DUKYEE,  DRUGGIST, 

(Late  DURVKB  U  Poe,) 

No.  206  Peaul-Street,  next  dour  to  the  corner  of  Fly-Market, 

The  Store  formerly  occupied  by  A.  Hiker  if  Co. 
NEW-YORK, 

"tTAS  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  Drugs,  Medicines  of  all  kinds.  Per- 
xx  fumery,  Dyers'  and  Fullers'  articles,  Patent  Medicines,  &c.  of  the  best 
qualities  and  lowest  prices. 

MEDICINE  CHESTS  put  up  and  repaired  with  care  and  despatch,  by 
a  professional  character,  and  all  orders  left  at  206  Peat  I  Street,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to,  AugMti  1,  1813, 
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BEDDING  WAREHOUSE, 

JVo  270  NORTH  SECOJVU-STREET, 

&f>ot>c  ujc  (Sola™  7jUmfc, 


TVRNJAMUV  «.  BUDGES 

RESPECTFULLY  informs  his  friends,  and  the  public  in  general,  that  he 
keeps  on  hand  a  constant  supply  of  beds  and  Bedding,  Mattresses  of  all 
kinds,  Sacking  Bottoms —  ' 


of  the  best  quality,  Curled  Hair,  Moss.  Flocks.  Cattails,  Cotton,  Wool,  and  a 
general  assortment  of 

CABINET  WARE, 

such  as  Bedsteads,  Bureaus,  Tables,  Sideboards,  Children's  Cribs,  Cradles, 
Wash- Stands,  &lc  and  a  general  assortment  of 


and  a  number  of  other  articles  in  his  line,  all  of  which  he  will  sell  on  reasona- 
ble terms  Young  persons  who  are  about  to  rommence  house- keeping  will 
find  it  io  their  advantage  to  call  and  see  his  assort  ment. 

September,  1823. 

FRANKLIN   HAT  MANUFACTORY, 


No.  122  Market-Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


'HE  Subscribers  have  constantly  on  hand  a  most  tUgant  assortment  of 

Htls  of  the  latest  fashion  : — 
Gentlemen's  Beaver,  Castor,  and  Roram  Hats. 
Youth's,  Buys*  and  Children's  do, 
Reading  Wool,  white  and  black  do.  » 

Children's  Morocco  Caps. 
Ladies',  Mines',  and  Children's  Reavers. 

All  of  which  will  be  sold  on  the  most  accommodating  terms,  at  wholesale 

or  retail. 

Shipping  and  country  Merchants  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  for  them- 


Bespoke  Hats  made  according  to  direction,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
WholesaU  dealers  may  be  assured  of  their  hats  being  packed  in  the  best 
manner,  and  agreeablx  to  orders. 

Hatters  can  be  supplied  with  lid  is  in  the  rough. 

KAN  KIN  &  FOWLE. 

September,  1 823. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED, 

2&n     C-  €aren  anU  f .  Sea, 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

AND  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM,  AND  BY 

W.  HOOKER, 

No.  202,  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

THE 

YOUNG  SEA  OFFICER'S 

SHEET  ANCHOR, 

Or  a  KEY  to  the  LEADING  of  RIGGING  and  to  PRACTI- 
CAL SEAMANSHIP.  By  Daroy  Lever,  Esq.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  several  figures  illustrative  of  novelties  and  im- 
provements in  Rigging,  &c.  In  one  volume  quarto,  illustrated  by 
115  Engravings.   Price  13  dollars  bound. 

# 

The  nautical  Work,  called  •  Lever's  Sheet  Anchor/  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
Messrs.  Carey  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  to  republish,  I  consider  as  a  valuable  work 
for  seamen,  and  accordingly  recommend  it  lo  the  Young  Officers  of  the  United  States' 
Navy. 

*•  Boston,  29th  August,  1823.  W.  BAINBRIDGE." 


Vie  following  Officers  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Navy  have  signed  a  recommei> 

dation  of  this  work. 


Keith,  Admiral. 
Geo.  Montague,  Admiral. 
Wm.  Young,  Admiral. 
Philip  Patton,  Admiral. 
J.  Halloway,  Vice  Admiral. 
E.  Gower,  Vice  Admiral. 

B.  9.  Rowley,  Vice  Admiral. 
H.  E.  Stanhope,  Vice  Admiral. 

C.  P  Hamilton,  Vice  Admiral. 
Isaac  Coffin,  Rear  Admiral. 
J.  Vashon,  Rear  Admiral. 
Robert  Jackson,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Edgar. 
E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen,  Capt.  H.M.  S.  ClydeR.  Moorsom,  Capt.  Royal  Navy. 
John  Laugharne,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  his.      D.  H.  Mack  ay,  Capt.  Royal  Navy. 


Joshua  Sydney  Horton,  Captain  H.  M.  S. 

Princess  of  Orange. 
Henry  Bazely,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Antelope. 
A.  C.  Dickson,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Orion. 
Charles  Elkins,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Defence. 
George  Grey,  Captain  Royal  Navy. 
Thomas  Dundas,  Capt.  Royal  Navy. 
Loftus  Otway  Bland,  Capt.  Royal  Navy 
Walter  Lock,  Capt.  Royal  Navy. 
P.  Somerville,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Nemesis. 
Joseph  Larcom,  Capt.  Royal  Navy. 
Charles  Adam,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  R< 
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The  following  Testimonials  were  also  given  by  Gentlemen  of  known  experience  in, 

the  Merchant  Service. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  Mr.  Lkye&'s  D ntoxsTsuTi o h  or  Rie- 
eivo  aud  Seaxaitshif.  The  explanation  throughout  is  so  judiciously  managed 
by  the  introduction  of  numerous  figures,  that  it  may  be  justly  styled  a  Key  to  the 
Art.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  work  which  promises  to  be  of  na* 
tional  utility,  and  every  way  suited  to  forward  the  Author's  design,  who  has  in 
this  Treatise  opened  an  easy  channel  for  the  improvement  of  young  Sea  Officers 
in  every  service  : 

Caleb  Fletcher,  Jacob  Fletcher,  George  Brown,  -j 

James  Finchett,  William  Ward,  Richard  Hall,     I  , 

Roger  Leatham,  Robert  Bibby,  f  wverpooi. 

Joseph  Fletcher,  Hamlet  Mullion,  J 

from  the  Monthly  Review, 

"We  think  that  this  work  merits  the  highest  praise  that  lias  hitherto  been 
bestowed  on  any  treatise,  of  which  the  professed  object  was  tfie  instruction  of 
young  officers  in  the  various  branches  of  Marine  service.  To  practical  seamen 
it  may  be  considered  a  useless  study  :  but  even  with  respect  to  them,  many 
suggestions  of  a  scientific  nature  here  occur  which  are  not  unworthy  of  their 
attention  :  particularly  in  page  84  on  a  *  ship's  griping, '  and  in  page  99  on, 
*  drifting,*  with  many  others  equally  judicious. 

"  The  perspicuity  with  which  every  topic  is  treated  and  illustrated,  by  the 
plates,  (which  are  superior  to  any  hitherto  published  on  this  subject,)  renders 
the  work  very  beneficial  to  youth ;  who,  by  studying  the  theory  in  roost  of  its 
branches,  will  more  readily  acquire  the  practice,  than  by  remaining  ignorant 
of  causes  which  are  so  ably  explained  in  the  present  volume.  The  principle 
of  working  ships  is  made  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Most  Of  the  to- 
pics here  introduced,  as  tyr.  Lever  observes,  have  been  treated  before  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  by  no  means  with  such  precision,  nor  elucidated  by  such  figures 
as  the  present  work  exhibits.  His  management  of  a  ship  in  light  winds,  when 
missing  stays,  in  working  in  bad  weather,  and  in  tending  at  single  anchor,  can- 
not fail  to  contribute  much  to  the  improvement  of  youth  :  and  his  able  discourse 
on  the  latter  operation,  is  by  no  means  the  least  meritorious  part  of  the  volume. 

««  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Lever's  work  as  containing  nothing  that  is  super- 
fluous and  all  things  that  are  useful  on  the  subject  which  it  treats." 

From  the  British  Critic. 

"We  dismiss  the  present  Article  bjr  heartily  concurring  with  those  gallant 
and  noble  Officers  who  have  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  work,  and  have 
recommended  it  to  the  study  of  the  profession." 

From  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review. 

««  This  is  certainly  the  most  complete  representation  of  all  the  mechanical 
operations  of  Seamanship,  which  has  yet  appeared.  Tne  author  has  accurately 
delineated  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  large  quarto  plates,  containing  five 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  figures,  all  the  different  parts  of  the  rigging,  the 
various  positions  of  the  ship,  sails/  shrouds,  masts,  yards,  tackles,  Ropes, 
cables,  anchors,  buoy,  compass,  &c.  he.  with  ample  directions  for  splicing 
ropes,  making  sails,  &c.  The  engravings  are  neatly  executed,  and  are  very 
creditable  to  the  talents  of  Messrs.  Buttencortht  of  Leeds.  This  Key  to  Rig- 
ging and  8eamanship  will  also  be  useful  to  ship-owners,  as  well  as  the  young 
midshipmen  of  his  majesty's  navy." 
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STANDARD  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  EDMUND  M.  BLUNT,  . 
FOR  W.  HOOKER, 

Agent  for  the  Nautical  Store, 
202  WATER,  CORNER  OF  FULTON-STREET,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS : 

BOWDITCH'9  PRACTICAL  NAVIGATOR,  5th  edition,  stereotyped.    \Thit  work 
has  been  re-published  in  London,  and  has  a  decided  preference  to  any  extant-] 
BLUNTS  AMERICAN  COAST  PILOT.  lOtb  edition,  greattyimproved. 
THE  MERCHANTS'  AND  SHIP  MASTER'S  ASSISTANT,  comprehending  all  the 
necessary  mercantile  information  Tor  Merchants  and  Shipmasters.   [  In 
this  work  aV  recent  eomme  cial  regulations  are  introduced,  and  the 
most  expcrii  need  wUl  find  something  new.] 
NAUTICAL  ALMANACS,  from  the  year  1811  to  1824,  inclusive— to  be  continued  an- 
nually.   Explanation  stereotyped,  and  English  copy  corrected. 
Errors  in  the  English  copy  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

(  1822,  Sixty  errors.  ) 
In?  IR23,  Seventy-nine  errors.  >  Corrected  in  BLUNTS  EDITIONS  ONLY. 

I  1824,  Sixty  errors.  ) 
\ These  corrections  have  been  attended  with  great  expense  and  trouble.    An  error  in  a  Nauti- 
cal Almanac  mag  be  followed  with  serious  consequences.} 
SEAMANSHIP  and  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

CHARTS : 

A  NEW  CHART,  extending  from  New- York  to  Havana,  including  Bahama  Ranks  and 
Channels,  improved  by  actual  Surveys,  and  Plans  of  Harbours  sur- 
veyed by  order  of  the  United  8tates  Navy  Department,  1820,  and 
further  improved  by  a  survey  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May,  in  1822, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  CoUsworlhy  and  Edmund  Blunt,  in  sloop 
New  Packet 

,  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  to  New-Orleans,  including  Mo- 
bile ke.  with  Sailing  Directions,  and  Plan  of  Mobile,  on  a  large  scale, 
from  actual  survey 

.   ,  of  Bahama  Bank,  from  actual  survey,  made  in  sloop  Orbit,  in  1820, 

with  Sailing  Directions. 

„_  ,  from  New- York  to  Nova-Scotia,  extending  from  latitude  38**  N.  to 

latitude  47°  N.  longitude  68°  W.  to  lougitude  74°  W.  including  the 
whole  of  St.  George's  Bank,  improved  to  August.  1821,  by rovern- 
nient  and  other  surveys,  by  which  the  latitude  of  the  South  Shoal  of 
Nantucket,  was  found  22  miles  wrong.and  is  here,  for  the  first  time, 
published  correct.  [This  survey  has  since  been  confirmed  by  two 
expeditions  Jilted  at  Nantucket.) 

 .  ,  of  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean,  improved  to  1821,  with  an  Analysis 

of  the  authorities  upon  which  the  dangers  have  been  inserted  on  the 
Chart.  The  Tracks  extend  to  the  Equator,  and  are  continued  on  the 
Chart  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  [This  is  the  only  general  Chart 
extent  which  has  the  latitude  of  the  South  Shoal  qf  Nantucket,  within 
22  mUes  correct.  J 

—  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  containing  more  authentic  information 
than  any  extant,  part  of  which  describes  dangers  lately  discovered, 
with  original  Plans  of  Harbours  and  Views.  [This  Chart,  with  that 
of  the  H'tsttm  Octaii,  are  not  only  done  up  in  suitable  forms  for  ship- 
masters, but  are  elegantln  mounted  on  ro'lers.  and  expressly  adapted 
to  Offices,  at  works  of  reference  in  Commercial  transactions.) 

 ._  of  the  North  Coast  of  brazil,  showing  the  entrances  and  courses  of 

the  rivers  Para  and  Amazon 

._  ,  of  the  West-Indies,  on  four  sheets,  which  may  be  had  separate. 

 ,  of  the  Coa*tof  Guayana. 

 _  ,  of  the  Coa«t  of  Brazil. 

 ,  of  the  Island  of  Bermudas,  with  Sailing  Directions  on  the  Chart. 

 ,  of  Lour  Island  8nund,  improved  to  1822. 

 ,  of  th«  Coast  of  Labrador. 

  —  ,  of  Newfoundland. 

PL\N  of  New-London  Harbour,  surveyed  bv  CH  ARLES  MORRIS,  Esq.  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  by  order  of  Commodore  RODGERS.  and  to  him  respectfully  dedicated. 

ALSO  FOR  SALE — AS  ABOVE, 

Repeating  Circle*;  Brass  Sextants  with  Telescopes  complete,  in  mahogany  cases; 
Brass  Sextants  lor  he  pocket:  Ebony  Sextants;  Quadrants  of  superior  make,  with  Tele- 
scope^; di'to  without ;  Artificial  Horizons;  Steering.  Storm, Amplitude.  Azimuth,  Pocket 
an  l  Hanging  Compasses;  Day  Telescopes  for  »ea  or  laud;  Night  and  Day  Teb3*coj>es; 
Nrht  Telescope*,  either  to  invert  the  object  or  show  it  erect;  cases  of  Instrument  for 
Navigation  and  Drawing  iniccneral;  Scales  and  Dividers;  Common  and  Sliding  Gunter't 
Scales;  Mast-maker*' ,  Ship  carpenters',  and  Cordage  Rules;  Marine  and  Common  Ther- 
mometer*;  LogftOd  Tim*  Glasses;  Bar  aud  Compound  Magnets;  Jack  and  Pen  Knives  of 
various  kind-;  Writing  and  Letter  Paper  ;  Ink  and  Ink  Powder;  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils  ; 
Lojrand  Account  Boo'..*;  Seamen's  Journals  ;— with  every  article  in  t lie  Stationary  I inea 

usefui  at  sea  ,  ,  . 

Won,  every  Chart  and  Navigation  Book  required  by  gentlemen  navi»?«inj:  any  p»rf 
of  the  slobe,  it  being  his  sole  object  to  furnish  a  universal  assortment  on  the  roost  reason 

able  terms.  _  . 

t7»  Compa«c«.  Sextants.  Quadrants.  Thermometers.  Barometer*  and  fcpy-tilatses  cor- 
rectly repaired  .  an  l  orders  left  at  his  store  will  be  punctually  attended  to  by  sending  for 
the  article,  ant!  when  repaired  carefully  returned. 

Cash  given  for  correct  second  hand  Instruments.  I  eb.  1827. 
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CHART  AND  QUADRANT  STORE. 

GEORGE  W.  BLUNT 

HAS  OPENED  A  NEW  CHART  AND  QUADRANT  STORE, 

No.  149  FLY-MARKET  SLIP, 

One  door  above  the  North  corner  of  Front-Street,  NEW-YORK  ;  where,  by  persona! 
attention  to  business,  he  hones  to  receive  that  patronage  which  industry  and  perseve- 
i  -trice  merit.    HE  HAS  FOR  SALE- 
BOOKS  : 

ROWDITCWS  PRACTICAL  NAVIGATOR,  5th  edition,  stereotyped. 
BLVNT'S  AMERICA*  COAST  PILOT,  loth  edition. 

THE  MERCHANT'S  AND  SHIPMASTER  S  ASSISTANT,  containing  informa- 
tion useful  to  the  American  merchants,  owners,  and  masters  of  ships,  &ic.  &c. 

NAUTICAL  ALMANACS,  from  the  year  1811  to  1824,  inclusive— to  be  continued 
annually.    Explanation  stereotyped,  and  English  copy  corrected. 

SEAMANSHIP  AND  NATAL  TACTICS. 

CHARTS: 

A  NEW  CHART,  extending  from  New-York  to  Havana,  including  Bahama  Banks 

and  Channels,  improved  by  actual  Surveys  and  Flans  of  Harbours, 
surveyed  by  order  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department,  1820. 

 •,  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  to  New-Orleans,  including  Mo- 
bile, &c.  with  Sailing  Directions,  and  Plan  of  Mobile,  on  a  large 
scale,  from  actual  survey. 

 •,  of  Bahama  Banks,  from  actual  survey,  made  in  sloop  Orbit,  in 

1820,  with  Sailing  Directions. 

 from  New- York  to  Nova  Scotia,  extending  from  latitude  38°  N.  to 

latitude  47°  N.  longitude  68°  W.  to  longitude  74°  W.  including  the 
whole  of  St.  George's  Bank,  improved  to  August,  1821,  by  govern- 
ment and  other  surveys,  by  which  the  latitude  of  South  Shoal  of 
Nantucket  was  found  22'  wrong,  and  is  here,  for  the  first  time, 
published  correct. 

 ,  of  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean,  improved  to  1820,  with  an  Ana- 
lysis of  the  authorities  upon  which  the  dangers  have  been  inserted 
on  the  Chart.  The  Tracks  extend  to  the  Equator,  and  are  conti- 
nued on  the  Chart  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  is  the  only 
general  Chart  extant  which  has  the  latitude  of  the  South  Shoal  of 
Nantucket  within  22  miles  correct. 

■   ■   ,  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  containing  more  authentic  information 

than  any  extant,  part  of  which  describes  dangers  lately  discovered, 
with  original  Plans  of  Harbours  and  Views. 

 ,  of  the  North  Coast  of  Brazil,  showing  the  entrances  and  courses  of  thr 

Rivers  Para  and  Amazon. 


-,  of  the  West-Indies,  on  four  sheets,  which  may  be  had  separate. 
-,  of  the  Coast  of  Guyana. 
-,  of  the  coast  of  Brazil.  , 

of  the  Island  of  Bermudas,  with  sailing  Directions  on  the  chart. 
-,  of  Long  Island  Sound,  improved  to  1821. 

of  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 

of  Newfoundland. 


PLAN  of  New-London  Harbour,  surveyed  by  CHARLES  MORRIS,  Esq.  of  the  Cnited 
States  Navy,  by  order  of  commodore  RODGERS,  and  to  him  respectfully  ded:  itcd. 

Repeating  Circles ;  Brass  Sextants,  with  Telescopes  complete,  in  mahogany  cases; 
Brass  Sextants  for  the  pocket ;  Ebony  Sextants  ;  Quadrants  ol  superior  make,  with  Tele- 
scopes ;  ditto  without ;  Artificial  Horizons;  Steering,  Storm,  Amplitude,  Azimuth,  Pock- 
et and  Hanging  Compasses;  Day  Telescopes  for  sea  or  land  ;  Night  and  Day  Telescopes; 
Night  Telescopes,  either  to  invert  the  object  or  show  it  erect  ;  Cases  of  Instruments  for 
Navigation  and  Drawing  in  general;  Scales  and  Dividers;  Common  and  Sliding  Gun- 
ter's  Scales;  Mast-makers1,  Ship-carpenters',  and  Cordage  Rules;  Marine  and  Common 
Thermometers;  Log  and  Time  Glasses  ;  Bar  and  Compound  Magnets ;  Jack  and  Pen- 
Knives  of  various  kinds ;  Writing  and  Letter  Paper ;  Ink  and  Ink  Powder ;  Lead  and  Slate 
Pencils;  Log  arid  Account  Books;  Seameu's  Journals : — with  every  article  iu  the  station- 
ary line  useful  at  sea. 

Also,  ever v  Chart  and  Navigation  Book  required  by  gentlemen  navigating  any 
part  of  the  globe,  it  being  his  sole  object  to  furnish  an  universal  assortment  on  the  mo»t 
reasonable  terms. 

O' Compasses,  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Thermometers,  Barometers,  and  Spy-Glasses 
correctly  repaired  ;  and  orders  left  at  his  store  will  be  punctually  attended  to  by  sending 
for  the  article,  and  when  repaired  carefully  returned. 

Cash  giv«n  for  correct  second  hand  Instrument?.  March,  1822 
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THOMAS  JONES, 

From  the  Minories,  (London) 

Sextant,  Quadrant,  Compass,  and  Telescope  Maker,  Navigation  and 

Stationary  Warehouse, 

4  Harrington-street,  Castle-street,  near  the  Exchange, 

LIVERPOOL. 

Charts,  Maps,  Books,  Globes,  Barometers,  Thermometers,  and  every  article  in  the 
Nautical  Instrument  Hue. 
A&tftt  for  Parkinson  &  Frod  sham's  London  Chronometers. 

ID*  Compasses,  Quadrants,  Sextants,  ice.  repaired.   The  modern  improvements  ap- 
plied to  them  occasionally. 

M.~NASH'S 
Mathematical,  Naval,  and  Commercial  SCHOOL, 
No.  69  BEEKMAN-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

In  this  establishment  young  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  or  those  employed  in  the  mer- 
chants1 service,  can  be  regularly  and  perfectly  instructed  in  Navigation,  Lunar  Obser- 
vations, Maritime  Surveying,  and  in  the  use  of  Mathematical  and  Nautical  instruments. 
Sailing  Masters  and  Mates  of  ships,  who  may  desire  to  obtain  a  small  addition  to  their 
stock  of  knowledge  already  acquired,  may  be  privately  instructed  in  the  methods  of 
calculating  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  lunar  occultations  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  by 
observations  of  these  phenomena  to  determine  the  longitude  of  any  meridian  in  the  most 
accurate  manner.  Also  the  regulation  and  finding  the  rates  of  Chronometers,  either  by 
observing  the  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies,  or  their  transits  over  the  meridian. 

Mc  N.  respectfully  announces  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  in  this  city,  his 
dcsLu  of  forming  a  Class  of  young  gentlemen,  not  less  than  IS  years  of  age,  and  not 
exceeding  20  in  number,  aud  to  perfect  them  in  all  the  useful  learning  requisite  for  the 
man  of  business.  The  course  of  instruction  to  embrace  grammar  and  rhetoric,  arith- 
metic, Merchants1  and  Shipping  Accounts,  Geography  and  the  use  of  the  Globes ;  to 
which  will  be  artded,  when  required,  Land  Surveying,  Navigation,  Astronomy,  and  the 
most  useful  parts  of  mathematical  science.  March,  1822. 

TO^fflPMASTERS,  &c. 

IP"  CLARK  &  HALLETT  respectfully  inform  the  Shipmasters,  Ac.  of  the  Port  or 
New-York,  that  they  have  obtained  from  Masters  of  Ship6,  and  otherwise,  a  list,  con- 
t  aiuing  the"  names  of  the  Seamen  in  New-York,  together  with  a  particular  description 
of  their  persons,  residence,  character,  ire.  Also,  the  names  of  the  ships  or  vessels  in 
which  tbey  last  sailed ;  and  they  intend  in  future  to  keep  a  complete  Register  of  the 
same ;  by  the  aid  of  which,  they  hope  to  he  able,  at  all  times,  to  ship  crews  of  unques- 
tionable character  in  point  of  seamanship,  required. 

Office  No.  176  Wale>*Street,  New-York. 

Reference  to  Isaac  Wright  if  Sen,  Francis  Thompson,  G.  G.  fy  S.  Howland.  Natha- 
niel G.  Minium  fy  Co.  and  Jamrs  Laved,  Merchants.  Isaac  Waite,  John  Williams, 
GeOrg?  Maxwell,  Seth  G.  Mary,  James  Rogers,  William  Bounty  Levi  Jay,  Jonathan 
Eldridge*  Ptter  Price,  WilHum  Thomson,  John  Stanton,  James  Watkinson,  and  J.  G. 
Wattehng,  Shipmasters. 

[REMARK.  The  above  promises  great  advantages  to  the  commercial  city  of  New- 
York,  where  the  Merchant  and  Navigator  are  loo  often  imposed  on  by  bad  Seamen, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  the  public.  VVe  wish  the  professional  gentlemen 
every  success.] 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE, 

JVo.  49  JOHN-  STREET,  NEW-  YORK. 

J.  SEYMOUR  respectfully  informs  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  that  be  has  constant- 
ly on  hand  a  supply  of  the  best  qualities  of  Medium  and  Demy  Writing  Paper;  hot- 
pressed  and  plain  Fol»o  and  Quarto  Post,  and  Cap ;  with  various  kinds  of  Royal  and 
Medium  Pmiiing;  for  sale  on  COMMISSION,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Orders  from  the 
Southward  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

PMXT1NG  executed  on  liberal  terms.  March,  1*» 
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To  the  Navigator. 

Sixty  errors  were  corrected  in  the  English  edition  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1822  . 
•  fid  to  guard  in  every  possible  manner  against  mistake,  all  the  standard  pages  .et 
ALUXT'S  EDITION  o(  the  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC  are  stereotyped. 

Murth,  1822. 

b^mminToring's  "~ 

ACCOUNT  BOOK  AND  STATIONARY  STORE, 
No.  50  State-Street,  Boston,  (directly  opposite  Broad-Street.) 
Maps,  Charts.  Blanks,  Navigators  and  Coast  Pilots,  Seamen's  Journals,  Account 
Books,  (all  sizes)  Writing  Paper,  Wrapping  do.  Cartridge  do.  Log  do.  Wafers,  Quills, 
I tik.  Inkstands,  Sand  Boxes,  Pencils,  Pocket  Books,  Cutlery  of  all  kinds,  Liquid 
Blacking,  Brushes  of  all  kinds,  India  Rubber,  Sealing  Wax,  School  Books,  large  and 
email  Bibles,  with  a  general  ussortinent  of  every  article  in  the  Stationary  line— which 
will  be  sold  on  as  good  terms  as  at  any  store  in  town.  March,  1822. 

SAMUEL  THAXTER, 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 
No.  27  State-Street,  Boston, 

OPPOSITE  MERCHANTS'  HOW, 

Where  he  has  for  sale  warranted  Quadrants  and  long  Spy-Classes,  Callipers,  Guaging 
Hods,  Broad  Rules  and  Wantage  Rods,  Sea  Books  and  Charts,  Scales  and  Dividers, 
Time-Glasses,  &c. 

N.  B.  Quadrants  and  Compasses  carefully  repaired. 

Marrh,  1821. 

DAVID  FELT, 

Chart.  Account  Book,  and  Stationary  Store, 
State,  opposite  Kilby-Strcet,  BOSTON, 

HAS  FOR  SALE, 

Maps,  Charts,  Blanks,  Navigators  and  Coast  Pilots,  Seamen**  Journals,  Account 
Books,  all  sites,  Writing  Paper,  Wrapping  do.  Cartridge  do.  Log  do.  Wafers,  QutUs, 
Ink,  Inkstands,  Sand  Boxes,  Pencils,  Pocket  Books,  Cutlery  of  all  kinds,  Liquid  Black- 
ing, Brushes  of  all  kinds,  India  Rubber,  Sealing  Wax,  School  Books,  Large  and  Small 
Bibles,  with  a  general  assortment  of  every  article  in  the  Stationary  line ;  which  will  be 
sold  on  as  good  terms  as  at  any  store  in  torn. 

March,  1831*  ■  

NAUTICAL  ARTICLES. 
WILLIAM  HYDE,  BOOKSELLER  4>  STATIONER, 
No.  3  Mussey's  Row,  Middle-Street,  Portland,  (Me.) 

Has  for  sale,  Bowditcb1*  Navigator,  Bhmt's  Coast  Pilot,  Do.  Nautical  Almanac, 
G outer's  Scales,  (warranted)  Dividers  Charts  of  all  kinds,  Seamen's  Journals,  Cargo 
Books,  Paper,  Quills,  Ink  Powder,  Wafers,  Sealing  Wax,  Penknives,  Porket  Books 
all  kinds  of  Nautical  Blanks,  a  great  variety  of  Blank  Account  Books  and  Memorandum 
8ooks  and  a  general  assortment  of  Books  and  Stationary,  wholesale  and  retail,  cheap 
for  cash.  March,  1822. 

Just  Published, 

STANSBURY'S  TABLES, 

To  facilitate  the  necessary  calculations  in  Nautical  Astronomy,  designed  to  enable 
navigators  to  find  the  Longitude  aud  Lumude  from  celestial  observations,  with  accuracy 

and  despatch.  „ 

The  above  work  for  sale  by  WILLIAM  HOOKER,  202  Water-Street,  where  cer- 
tificates may  be  sfteo  from  ge'uilemen  oi  the  lira  Nautical  Science  in  the  United  Stutes 
who  concur  in  st  ring  that  it  is  superior  to  any  woik  of  the  kind  extant.  It  is  intended 
to  supersede  the  celebrated  tables  of  Mendoza  Rios,  at  one  half  the  expense. 

March,  I6i!2. 
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£.  KUTZ, 
No.  151  WATER-STREET, 
Near  Fly-Market  Slip,  New-York. 

RULE  k  DRAWING 

INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

Continues  to  make  and  sell  the  following  arti- 
cles, not  only  superior,  but  cheaper  than  any  iin- 

Box  Rules  ol 


vor 
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ortcd — viz.  Carpenters'  I 
every  description  ;  Navigation,  Sliding  and  Gun- 
ter's  Scales,  with  Don's  and  Robinson's  improved  ; 
Surveyors'  Scale*,  on  various  plans  ;  Shoe  Size 
Sticks;  complete  *etsof  Instruments  for  Gauging 
Oil  or  Liquors  ;  Barrel  and  Wantage  Rods  :  Roll- 
ing, Double  Bar,  and  all  sorts  of  ParaHel  Rules  ; 
Tape  Measures  and  Chains  of  all  lengths,  for 
Land  Measurement ;  sets  of  Drawing  Instruments, 
from  $%  to  gjO.  Also,  Station  Staffs  ;  C  ircumfe- 
re nters  with  or  without  uouious  ;  Levels  ;  Ship 
and  Pocket  Compasses ;  Night  and  Day  Telescopes,  Quadrants,  Thermometers,  Baro- 
ni'-teis.  Sun  Dials  lor  every  latitude.  March,  1822. 

SAND  PAPER  AND  CARD  MANUFACTORY. 

S.  M.  d>  C.  BARTLETT, 
Sand  Paper  and  Card  Manufacturers,  No.  78  Bowery,  New- York, 

H.ve  constantly  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  a  general  assortment  of  Sand  Taper, 
Blank  and  Playing  Cards,  Books,  Stationary,  &c. 
March,  1822. 

A.  SHEARMAN,  Jun. 
BOOKSELLER,  NEW-BEDFORD, 

Has  for  sale  QUADRANTS,  with  and  without  tangent  screws  ;  CHARTS,  Navi- 
gators, Coast  Pilots,  of  latest  editions  ;  Nautical  Almanacs ;  Ward's  Formula  ;  EJ- 
foid's  Polar  Tables  ;  Seamen's  Journals  ;  Scales  and  Dividers;  Cases  of  Mathematical 
Instruments ;  Parallel  Rulers;  Pen  and  Pocket  Knives;  Log  Paper,  Slates,  Blank 
Books,  Pocket  Memorandums,  iic. — a  great  variety — with  almost  every  article  ol 
Stationary  used  by  Seamen. 

IEj r  Orders  carefully  attended  to.  March,  1822. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS! 
JOHN  ODELL, 
No.  7G  BROAD-STREET,  BOSTON, 

From  Spencer,  Browning  &t  Rust,  London  ;  in  whose  Manufactory  he  has  bad  con- 
stant practice  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  been  three  years  employed  for  the  deal- 
ers in  Boston — would  further  inform  the  Merchants,  Owners,  and  Officers  of  vessels, 
that  he  is  a  real  Maker  of  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Telescopes,  and  Compasses,  both  in 
brass  and  wood  ;  do.  Surveyors'  Instruments,  according  to  order. 

Has  on  hand — Spencer's  best  Tangent  Quadrants,  Telescope?,  Compasses  Parallel 
Rules,  (i.unter's  Scales,  Wantage  Rods,  Timber  Rules,  Semicircles  for  Land  Surveying, 
Agates  for  Caps,  do.  Bubbles  for  Level?,  E.  M.  Blunt's  Charts,  Bowditcb's  Navigator, 
filth  edition,  American  Coast  Pilot,  and  Shipmaster's  Assistant. 

N.  B.  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Telescopes,  Compasses  for  land  or  sea,  faithfully  cleaned 
and  repaired  by  his  own  hands,  having  no  confidence  in  Boys,  where  lives  and  property 
are  at  stake.  March,  1822. 

ANDREW  J.  ALLEN" 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  STATIONER, 
No.  66  State-Street,  Boston, 
Has  constantly  for  sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Stationary,  Charts,  Cotnmtrcutl 
Blanks,  Merchants''  and  Shipmasters'  Patent  and  Plain  Account  Books.  Also,  Bovo- 
ditch's  Navigator  ;  Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot  ;  do.  whole  Const  of  North  America, 
on  15  sheets;  du.  Labrador;  do.  Newfoundland  J  do.  Brazil;  do.  Bahama  Bank;  do. 
Mississippi  ;  do.  Coa<t  fluayana  ;  do.  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean  ;  do.  South  Atlantic 
Ocean;  do.  West  indies;  do.  Long  Island  Sound;  do.  Nautical  Almanacs  ;  with  evei  v 
aiticle  useful  at  i>ea.  March,  1822. 
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PARKINSON  &  FRODSHAM, 

CHRONOMETER  MiKMiS 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  Hon.  East  India  Company  Service, 

.Vo.  4  'Change  Alley,  opposite  the  South  Gate,  Royal  Exchange, 


The  object  of  the  above  expeditions  heing  rs  much  fur  the  promoting  of  science  as 
geographical  discovery,  they  were  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  melul  in-t.  uimmUs 
for  that  purpose,  including  a  number  of  CHRONOMETERS,  by  the  most  eiui'ieiii  ma- 
kers. 

Considering  it  an  excellent  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  public  trial,  we  immo- 
rtalized the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  allow  us  to  send  one  for  that  purpose.   On  tun  le'urn 
of  C APT.  ROSS,  it  was  reported  as  the  best,  and  purchased  by  eoverument  <o.  i  ex- 
cellence, although  two  of  the  makers  had  received  rewards  of  JC3U00  each.    <~-n  tnc 
determination  of  government  to  send  out  CAPT.  PARRY,  we  applied  a  sccoi:  -  t.<  •  •, 
and  sent  three  others  at  our  risk,  with  the  former  one.    Thet-c  have  decidedly  v.-' 
ed  the  superiority  of  our  machines,  as  on  returning  to  Leith  Roads,  alter  an  abs-     <  ' 
eighteen  month/,  by  comparison  at  Calton  Hill  Observatory,  the  greatest  error  v.  * - 
ven  seconds  in  time,  and  the  mean  of  four  under  two  seconds,  being  nmch  less  ;  i  nr 
than  any  Chronometers  for  which  PUBLIC  REWARDS  have  been  bestowed,  am;  in 
more  severe  trials,  the  greater  part  being  in  the  Polar  Seas,  and  in  a  teraperatuo>  of 
50°  below  xero.    For  a  more  particular  account,  see  Capt.  Parry's  Voyage  to  the  Arc- 
tic Regions. 

"  The  number  of  Chronometers  embarked  in  the  expedition  amounted,  altogether,  to 
fourteen.  No.  328,  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  &  Frodsharn,  had  been  sent  on  trial  in  the 
voyage  of  discovery  to  Baffin's  Bay,  1818,  at  the  risk  of  its  makers,  whose  property  it 
then  was.  A  favourable  report  having  been  made,  on  return,  of  its  going,  the  Admi- 
ralty were  pleased  to  order  its  purchase  for  the  public  service.  In  consequence  of  such 
encouragement,  Messrs.  Parkinson  &  Frodsharn  determined  to  send  three  chronometers 
on  trial  on  the  present  occasion  ;  accordingly,  their  No.  253  and  254  were  delivered  to 
Capt.  Sabine  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1819,  and  No.  259,  a  few  days  before  the  expe- 
dition sailed." 

"  In  table  No.  3  is  shown  the  daily  raffe  of  the  remaining  of  the  Hecla's  complement 
on  mean  Greenwich  time,  as  shown  each  day  at  noon,  by  259,  with  its  correction  ap- 
plied to  its  rate  and  original  difference. 

"  No.  259  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  believed  to  have  preserved 
the  roost  steady  and  uniform  rate  throughout  the  season.  This  fact  may  be  examined 
by  a  reference  to  the  table  closing  the  abstract  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  determined 
in  1819,  in  which  the  daily  longitude  by  each  chronometer  is  shown  separately,  as  well 
as  by  their  mean.    It  is  considered  to  afford  a  presumption  of  renin  rkablc  steadiness. 

"  The  occasional  stoppage  of  some  chronometers,  and  the  irregularity  of  others,  show- 
that,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  were  adopted,  the  cold  which  was  experien- 
ced was  greater  than  they  were  prepared  to  meet. 

"The  chronometers  of  Messrs.  Parkinsun  and  Frodsharn  appear  to  have  been  better 
prepared  for  the  peculiar  service  on  which  they  were  employed  than  any  other  of  the 
chronometers.    No  instance  occurred  of  any  one  of  them  being  stopped  by  the  cold." 

**  On  due  examination  of  the  going  of  the  chronometers  at  Melville  Island,  exhibited 
in  table  5,  it  was  apparent  that  the  four  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  &  Frodsham's  were 
principally  to  be  relied  on  in  the  determination  of  longitude  in  the  ensuing  season/' 

14  Their  actual  differences,  ascertained  by  comparison  at  Calton  Hill,  being  divided 
by  4,  (the  number  of  the  chionometers)  gives  1.813  fast,  as  the  error  of  the  Greenwich 
time,  shown  by  the  chronometers  at  the  end  of  104  days,  on  being  allowed  the  average 
daily  rates  at  which  they  had  gone  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  period. 

«*  The  longitude  of  the  western  parts  of  Melville  Island,  and  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits,  which  were  surveyed  in 
the  season  of  1820,  have  been  accordingly  determined  by  the  mean  of  these  four  chro- 
nometers, being  the  rates.  Table  7,  containing  a  statement  of  their  daily  going  in  time 
since  their  return  to  London.  The  materials  of  their  statement  have  been  furnished  by 
the  makers,  wfco  had  not  received  any  intimation  of  the*previous  rate. 

'*  Admirably  as  these  chronometers  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
employed,  it  is  on  additional  satisfaction  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  change  of 
<  iirumstanccs  attendant  on  their  disembarkation  and  replacement  in  their  maker's  care, 
they  arc  still  retaining,  almost  without  exception,  their  Melville  Island  rates." 

It  would  almost  be  impossible  to  give  higher  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  chronome- 
ters than  is  given  here  ;  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  weic  so  convinced  of  their  me- 
at*, that  they  purchased  allcf  Mo««r«.  Parkinson  &  Fr<vMiam'p.  except  \o.  259,  which 
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•.he  officers  purchased  for  Captain  Parry,  and  presented  to  him,  as  a  testimony  of  thai* 
•steem  and  respect  for  their  commander. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  presuir  that  the  title  of  this  article  is  rationally 
proved,  and  that  to  every  purpose,  in  the  hands  ot  the  careful  and  intelligent  navigator, 
by  such  means  as  is  here  pointed  out,  the  longitude  is  found,  to  an  exactness  and  pre- 
cision in  all  respects  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

WILLIAM  DAVENPORT, 
Mathematical)  Optical,  and  Philosophical  Instrument  Maker. 

No.  25  South  Front-street,  Philadelphia, 

Has  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  In- 
struments, of  the  best  quality,  (warranted)  comprising  articles  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion in  the  Mathematical  line,  vie.  Sextants  of  ebony  and  metal,  with  silver,  brass,  and 
ivory  arches;  Quadrants,  with  and  without  tangent  and  vertical  screws;  Day  and 
Night  Telescopes,  with  and  without  brass  shades;  and  Telescopes  of  every  description; 
Azimuth,  Amplitude,  Storm,  Brass  and  Wood  Binnacle,  Hanging  and  Pocket  Compasses ; 
Binnacle  Lamps ;  Time  Glasses  of  every  quality ;  Thermometers  ;  Marine  Barometers ; 
Scales  and  Dividers;  Parallel  Rules;  Protractors;  Cases  Instruments,  ic.  kc. 

A  very  extensive  assortment  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  Charts  and  Pilots  for 
every  part  of  the  world,  among  which  are,  H  unt's  Chart  of  the  Coast,  of  North  Ame- 
rica, oo  IS  sheets ;  do.  Western  Ocean,  extending  from  the  equator  to  the  North 
Cape  ;  do.  Coast  of  Labrador;  do.  Newfoundland  and  Gulf  St.  Lawrence  ;  do.  Long- 
Island  Sound;  do.  West  Indies;  do.  American  Coast  Pilot ;  do.  Seamanship  and  Naval 
Tactics;  do.  Nautical  Almanacs ;  Ship  Master's  Assistant ;  together  with  every  Nauti- 
cal Publication  of  merit,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Stationary. 

Sextants,  Quadrants,  Compasses,  Time  Glasses,  and  other  instruments,  cleaned  and 
repaired  it  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

March,. Uta.  

HUSSEY  k  ALLEN, 
Head  of  Rotch's  Wharf,  JYew-Bedford, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  IN  THE 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  VIZ. 

Sextants,  quadrants,  spy-glasses,  charts,  compasses,  copper  binnacle  lamps,  hand 
and  log  tines,  marlines,  twine,  time  glasses  of  every  kind,  bunting,  scrubbing  brushes, 
scrapers,  flesh  forks  and  ladles,  stew  pans,  pump  tacks,  eopper  tacks,  sheathing  paper, 
sheathing  nails,  coopers'  anvils,  vises,  adzes,  dividers,  and  bitts ;  blacksmith's  anvils, 
vises,  nid  bellows;  hand  saws,  wood  saws ;  Cam's  cast  steel  gouges,  chisels,  and  plane 
irons ;  trunk  locks  and  handles,  padlocks,  chest  locks  and  hinges,  butt  hinges  and  screws, 
charley  forest  stones,  sand  stones,  oil  stones,  scythe  stones,  hones,  axes,  hatchet*-, 
hammers,  copper  ladles,  iron  ladles,  signal  lanterns,  horn  ditto,  cook's  ditto,  deck  lights 
gimlets,  (  ill  sizes)  bung-borers,  tap-borers,  hand-pumps,  wrought  nails,  (ull  kinds) 
cut  nails,  (all  kind*-)  cut  and  wrought  brads,  scupper  nails,  boat  clinch  nails,  ditto 
timber  ditto,  ditto  shingle  ditto,  files,  (all  sizes)  rasps,  (all  sizes)  log  paper,  log  glasses, 
palm  irons,  thimbles,  marking  irons,  marline  spikes,  boat-hooks,  can-hooks,  saw-sets, 
nippers,  spoke  shaves,  butcher  knives  and  steels,  bread  knives,  pocket  knives,  pen- 
knives, brass  and  japanned  lamps,  brimstone,  sail  needles,  cordage,  shaving  boxes, 
ditto  soap,  razors,  square  and  round-pointed  shovels,  frying-pans,  lampblack,  crosscut 
saws,  English,  German,  and  cast  steel  drawing  knives,  common  ditto,  powder  and  shot, 
blank  journals,  slates  and  pencils,  black  lead  pencils,  red  do.  ditto,  patent  cocks, 
brass  ditto,  hollow  ware,  tin  ware,  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  pearl  ash,  pepper, 
ginger,  alspice,  cloves,  nutmegs,  cassia,  hops,  lump  and  loaf  sogar,  vinegar,  rice,  to- 
bacco, (manufactured)  ditto  leaf,  ditto  cut  smoking,  Spanish  segars,  American  ditto, 
cherutes,  sperm,  elephant,  and  neatsfoot  oils,  figs,  raisins,  prunes,  filberts,  almonds, 
walnuts.  March,  18*2. 

HARRISON  GRAY^ 
BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

No.  7  Exchange  Buildings,  Portsmouth,  New-Hampshire, 


Keeps  constantly  for  sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Chans.  Nautical  Almanacs,  am* 
Stationary.  March,  1822. 
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,    GEDNEY  KING, 

MATHEMATICAL  J^TRUMENT  MAKER, 

No.  29 

State-Street,  between  Kilby  and  Broad-Streets,  BOSTON, 
Has  constantly  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  a  geneial  assortment  of  Mathematical 
and  Philosophical  Instruments,  of  the  best  quality,  (warranted)  comprising  articles  oi 
almost  every  description  in  the  mathematical  line,  vit.  Sextants  of  ebony  and  metal, 
with  silver,  brass,  and  ivory  arches;  Quadrants,  wiih  and  without  tangent  and  vertical 
screws;  Day  and  Might  Telescopes,  with  and  without  brnss  shades  :  and  Telescopes  of 
every  description  ;  Azimuth,  Amplitude,  Storm,  Brass  and  Wood  Binnacle,  Hanging, 
and  Pocket  Compasses  ;  Binnacle  Lamps,  Time  Glasses  of  every  quality  ;  Thermome- 
ters, Marine  Barometers,  Scales  and  Dividers,  Parallel  Rules,  Protracters,  Cases  In- 
struments, be.  &c. 

Bowditch's  Practical  Navigator,  Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot,  do.  Seamanship  and 
Naval  Tactics,  do.  Nautical  Almanacs,  do.  Ship  Master's  Assistant — together  with 
every  Nautical  Publication  of  merit. 

Sextants,  Quadrants,  Compasses,  Time  Glasses,  and  other  instruments,  cleaned 
and  repaired  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.     May,  1822. 

JOSEPH  CLARK, 
B  LOCK  AND  PUMP-M AKER, 

Brays  wharf.  Second  north  of  Long-wharf,  Boston. 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  well-seasoned  Blocks,  Deadeyes,  he. 
ALSO,  Mast-Hoops,  Gibb-Hanks,  Handspikes,  Wood  Hand  Pumps,  and  every  article 
usually  found  in  Block  and  Pump. Makers  line. 

House  and  Ship  Pumps  made  and  repaired,  and  at  short  notice.  And  all  orders  strict- 
I  y  attended  to  on  as  reasonable  term*  as  any  where  in  Boston.  April,  1322. 

J.  M.  ELFORD'S 
CHART  AND  MATHEMATICAL  STORE, 
No.  119  East  Bay,  sign  of  the  Quadrant,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED,  STAND, 

FOR  SALE — Charts,  Nautical  Books,  and  Mathematical  Instruments  of  every  <fr 
scription.  Compasses,  Quadrant*,  Spy-Glasses,  4ic.  repaired  and  for  sale.  Ozono- 
meters rated. 

Published  and  for  sale,  J.  M.  Elford's  LONGITUDE  TABLES,  being,  the  shortest 
and  most  simple  method  of  working  Lunar  Observations  of  any  in  practice.  Elford's 
Circular  POLAR  TABIXS,  for  finding  the  Latitude  at  any  time  of  night  by  sn  Altitude 
of  the  Polar  Star.  Elford's  Universal  and  Perpetual  Circular  TIDE  TABLE,  for  find- 
ing the  time  of  High  Water  every  day  in  the  year,  at  all  the  principal*  places  in  the 
world,  by  inspection  or  at  sight.  Also— The  UNIVERSAL  SIGNAL  BOOK,  with 
Improvements,  by  J.  M.  Elford. 

NAVIGATION  taught  hi  all  its  branches,  including  Astronomical  and  Lunar  Obser 
rations. 

N.  B.  An  EVENING  SCHOOL  from  6  till  9— and  private  lessons  given  uponl.uuai 
Observations  at  intervals.   May,  1822. 

CHRONOMETERS] 

JAMES  LADD, 

No.  240  Pearl-street,  corner  of  Burling  Slip,  New-York,  has  for  sale,  CHRONOME- 
TERS of  the  most  approved  makers ;  whose  daily  rate  of  going  is  well  ascertained  by 
actual  observation. 

Chronometers  adjusted  and  repaired,  and  all  kinds  of  Watches. 

N.  B.  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Chains,  Seals,  and  Keys,  Silver  Tea  Sets,  Table  and 
Tea  Spoons. 

Gold  and  Silver  articles  made  to  order.   May, 

BOOKS. 

SAMUEL  T.  ARMSTRONG,  has  for  sale  at  No.  50,  Cornhill,  Boston,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  good  Books  at  reasonable  prices,  among  which  are, 
Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot,  10th  edition.— Bowditch's  Navigator,  5th  edition. 
Nautical  Almanacs,  Seaman's  Journals. 
Paper,  Quills,  Slates,  Pencils,  Pocket  Books,  Knives,  &c. 
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ISAAC  W.  GOODRICH, 

STATIONER, 

J\'o.  76  State-street  Boston,  {Mass.) 

Has  for  sale,  Ledgeis,  Journals,  Cash,  Sale?,  Invoice,  and  Letter  Book?,  ruled  and 
bound,  in  th-  n:«  alest  manner;  Paper,  warranted  of  the  very  first  quality,  prices 
low;  English.  Italian,  and  American  writing  papers;  Letter,  do.;  Dutch,  English,  and 
American  <{uills;  Ink  powder;  Wax,  Wafers;  Red  and  Black  Ink;  Penknives,  ol 
Ro('ec.>'  manufacture)  l->0  different  patterns,  one  to  eight  blades,  12  cents  to  $S  each 
John  l>  uber's  Old  EnglUh  razors,  warranted  good,  or  money  returned;  Emerson's  Ra- 
zor Sttnp*,  superior  to  any  in  use;  Plajing  Cards,  by  groce,  dozen,  or  single  pack,  at 
manuf  tcttirers'  pi  ices  ;  Day  &  Martin1*  Real  Japan  Liquid  Blacking,  by  cask,  dozen,  or 
single  jug  ;  B'^dnch's  new  edition  Navigator;  Ameiican  Coast  Pilots;  .Nautical  Al- 
manacs; Ready  Calculators ;  Sailor's  Physician — this  last  book  every  seaman  ought 
to  Dos.-ess ;  Seaman's  Journal?,  printed  fomis,  any  size  or  thickness,  bound. 

Merchants  will  always  find  a  complete  assortment  of  blanks,  such  as  Checks,  Bill* 
Lading,  Entries,  Mani(<  s-ts,  Shipping  pipers,  &c.  &c.  Charts  and  Account  Books,  in 
sets,  ruled  and  bound  to  any  pattern.    Old  books  re-bound. 

I.  W.  G.  has  a  manufactory  of  Calf-Skin  Pocket  Books,  and  can  furnish  them  in  a 
style  superior  to  any  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  as  low.  Purchasers  are 
invited  to  call  and  examine  for  themselves. 

%*  Sea-luring  persons  can  be  supplied  with  Stationary,  Nautical  Books  and  Charts, 
by  sending  their  orders,  and  on  as  good  terms  as  can  be  purchased  for  in  Boston.  Store 
epen  till  9  o'clock  evenings.    Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  town,  gratis. 

Apiil,  1P22. 


UMBRELLA  AND  PARASOL  MANUFACTORY, 

2'ofJ  Pearl -street,  directly  opposite  Beekman-strcrt,  JVezc-York. 

Merchants,  Shippers,  agents  and  others,  interested  in  the  Southern  trade,  are  respect- 
fully inlorme'l,  thu  the  <.»>Wiiber  (who  is  a  regular  Manufacturer,)  bason  hand  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  VJUIJ/IEJLIjAS  ami  P^IH.JSOLS,  embracing  a  fanciful  and  ele- 
gant variety  ot  seasonable  articles,  suited  not  only  to  the  above,  hut  also  to  the  Spanish 
Marketa  From  the  long  experience  in  business  ;u»d  the  general  satisfaction  that  he  hits 
given  to  those  w  ho  have  honoured  him  with  their  coinniunds,  he  indulges  a  belief  that 
those  who  ileal  in  the  above  goods,  will  find  his  assortment  at  all  times  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  any  offered  lor  sale  in  this  country,  all  which  he  will  dispose  of  Wholesale  o. 
Ret.-iil,  at    small  advance  for  cadi  or  approved  paper. 

May,  1822  SAMUEL  REDMOND 
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STANDARD  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  EDM.  M.  BLUNT, 
FOR  W.  HOOKER,  . 
202  Water,  corner  of  Fulton-Street,  New-York. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  STAND.] 

BOOKS : 

BOWDITCH'S  PRACTICAL  NAVIGATOR.  5th  edition,  stereotyped.    [TMt  work  hat  been  rc- 

pvbllthed  <n  Loudon,  and  hat  a  decided  preference  to  any  extant.] 
BI.UNT'S  AMERICAN  COAST  PIIX)T.  10th  edition 

THE  MERCHANT'S  AND  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT,  comprehending  all  the  necessary 
Mercantile  information  for  Merchants  and  Shipmasters.    [In  thit  work  all  recent  commercial  re 
gvlationt  are  introduced,  and  thentoit  experienced  will  find  tomething  ntw.] 
NAUTICAL  ALMANACS,  from  the  year  1811  to  1824,  inclusive—to  be  continued  annually.  Ex* 

planat ion  stereotyped,  and  English  copy  corrected. 
Errors  in  the  English  copy  of  the  Nautical 


l  1822.  Sixty  errors. 

In  I  1823.  Seventy  nine  errors.  \    Corrected  in  BLUNT'S  EDITIONS  ONLY. 
C  1824.  Sixty  errors.  ) 
[Tkete  correction!  have  been  attended  with  great  erpente  and  trouble.    An  error  in  a  Nautical  Almanac 

may  be  J  oil  owed  with  teriout  contequeucet.] 
SEAMANSHIP  and  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

CHARTS: 

A  NEW  CHART,  extending  from  New  York  to  Havana,  including  Bahama  Ranks  and  Channels,  im- 
proved bv  actual  Surveys  and  Plans  of  Harbours,  surveyed  by  order  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  1820,  and  further  improved  by  a  survey  from  Sandv  Honk 
to  Cape  May.  in  1822.  under  the  direction  oj'  Captain  Coletnorthy  and  Edmund 
Blunt,  in  1 1  nop  New  Packet.) 
,  or  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  to  New-Orleans,  including  Mobile,  kc.  with 
Sailing  Directions,  and  Plan  of  Mobile,  on  a  large  scale,  from  actual  Survey. 

.  ,  of  Bahama  Bank,  from  actual  Survey,  made  lu  Sloop  Orbit,  in  1620,  with  Sailing 

Direction.*. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■-.  from  New-York  to  Nova  Scotia,  extending  from  latitude  38°  N.  to  latitude  47« 
N  longitude  68"  W.  to  longitude  W  W.  including  the  whole  of  St  George's  Bank, 
improved  to  August  1821.  by  government  and  other  surveys,  by  which  the  latitude 
of  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket  was  found  22'  wrong,  and  is  here,  for  the  first  time, 
published  correct.  [  Thit  twrvey  hat  been  confirmed  by  two  expedition*  fitted  out  at 
Nantucket  J 

,  of  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean,  improved  to  1820,  with  an  Anal)  sis  of  the  autho- 
rities upon  which  the  dangers  have  been  inserted  on  the  Chart.   The  Tracks  ex- 
tend to  the  Equator,  and  are  continued  on  the  Chart  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean 
This  is  the  only  general  Chart  extant  which  has  the  latitude  of  the  South  Shoal  of 
Nantucket,  within  22  miles  correct. 

 ,  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  containing  more  authentic  information  than  any  ex 

tant,  part  of  which  describes  dangers  lately  discovered,  with  original  Plans  of 
Harbour*  and  Views.  [Thit  Chart,  with  that  of  the  Western  Ocean,  art  not  only 
done  up  in  tuitanle  formt for  Shipmattert,  but  are  elegantly  mounted  on  rollert,  and 
exprettl*  adapted  to  Ofllcet,  at  workt  of  reference  in  Commercial  trantactiont  ] 

 ,  of  the  North  Coast  of  Brazil,  showing  the  entrances  and  courses  of  the  Riven  Para 

and  Amazon. 

 ,  of  the  West-Indies,  on  four  sheets,  which  may  be  had  separate. 

 ,  of  the  Coast  of  Guayana. 

 ,  of  the  Coast  of  Brazil. 

 f  of  the  Mm,,]  0r  Bermudas,  with  Sailing  Directions  on  the  Chart, 

 ,  of  Long-Island  Sound,  improved  to  1821. 

 ,  of  the  Coast  of  Lai 

of  Newfoundland. 


PLAN  of  New-I^ndon  Harbour,  surveyed  by  CHARLES  MORRIS.  Esq.  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
by  order  of  Commodore  RODGEH5,  and  to  him  respectfully  dedicated. 

ALSO  FOR  SALE— AS  ABOVE, 

Repeating  Circles;  Brass  Sextants,  with  Telescopes  complete,  in  mahogany  cases ;  Brass  Sextants  for 
the  pocket;  Ebony  Sextants ;  Quadrants  of  superior  make,  with  Telescopes ;  ditto  without;  Artinciil 
Horizons;  Steering,  Storm,  Amplitude,  Azimuth,  Pocket,  and  Hanging  Compasses ;  Day  Telescopes 
for  sea  or  land  ;  Night  and  Day  Telescopes ;  Night  Telescopes,  either  to  invert  the  object  or  show  it 
erect;  cases  of  Instruments  for  Navigation  and  Drawing  in  general;  Scales  and  Dividers;  Common  and 
Sliding  Gunter's  Scales;  Matt-makers',  Ship-carpenters',  k  Cordage  Rules :  Marine  and  Common  Ther- 
mometer^;  Log  Ji  Time  Glasses;  Bar  and  Compound  Magnets;  Jack  k  Pen  Knives  of  various  kinds; 
Writing  and  letter  Paper;  Ink  and  Ink  Powder ;  Lead  and  Slate  Pencilt ;  Log  and  Account  Books  ; 
Seamen's  Journals;— with  every  article  in  the  Stationary  line  useful  at  sea 

Also,  every  Chast  and  Navigation  Book  required  by  geotlemen  naviga'ins  any  part  of  the. 
globe,  it  being  his  sole  object  to  furnish  an  universal  assortment  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

0-j*  Compasses,  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Thermometers,  Barometers,  and  Spy-Gia»?e?,  correctly  re 
paired;  and  orders  left  at  his  store  will  be  punctually  attended  to  by  sendius  for  the  article,  ana  when 
repaired,  carefully  returned. 

Cash  given  for  correct  second-hand  Instruments. 

bepu  U23. 
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WILLIAM  DAVENPORT, 

Mathematical,  Optical,  and  Philosophical  Instrument  Maker* 
No.  25  South  Front-street.  Philadelphia, 

Has  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Instru- 
ments, of  the  best  quality,  (warranted)  comprising  articles  of  almost  every  description 
in  the  mathematical  line,  viz.  Sextants  of  ebony  and  metal,  with  silver,  brass,  and  ivory 
arches;  Quadrants,  with  and  without  tangent  and  vertical  screws;  Day  and  JMi i-ht 
Telescopes,  with  and  without  brass  shades;  and  Telescopes  of  every  description; 
Azimuth,  Amplitude,  Storm,  Brass  and  Wood  Binnncle,  flanging  am!  Pocket  Compares : 
Binnacle  Lamps;  Time  Glasses  of  every  quality;  Thermometers  ;  Marine  Barometeis; 
Scales  and  Dividers  ;  Parallel  Rules;  Protracters  ;  Cases  Instruments,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  extensive  assortment  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  Charts  and  Pilots  fcr 
pvery  part  of  the  world,  among  which  are,  Blunt's  Chart  of  the  Coast  of  North  America, 
on  15  sheets;  do.  Western  Ocean  ;  do.  South  Atlantic  Ocean;  do.  Bahama  Rank  ;  do. 
Coast  of  Labrador ;  do.  Newfoundland  and  Gulf  St.  Lawrence  ;  do.  Long  Island  Sound  : 
do.  West  Indies;  do.  American  Coast  Pilot ;  do.  Seamanship  and  Naval  Tactics  ;  do. 
Nautical  Almanacs;  do.  Shipmaster's  Assistant,  together  with  every  Nautical  Publication 
of  merit,  and  a  general  assortment  pf  Stationary. 

Sextants,  Quadrants,  Compasses,  Time  .Glasses,  and  other  instruments  cleaned  arvl 
repaired  at  the  shortest  notice  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Sept.  1822. 

 gmmm  n 

JS'^NV-Xovk  Patent  Manufactory 

WILLIAM  SHELDON  &  CO. 

Respectfully  inform  the  public  that  their 
Manufactory  is  in  operation  at  No.  5.J 
JOHN-STREET,  where  Merchants  Ven- 
ders, and  others,  may  be  supplied  with 
Lamp*  of  every  description,  made  upon 
the  most  approved  principles,  warranted 
equul  to  imported,  and  at  20  per  cent,  less 
price,  vie. 

Grecian  Lamps,  Hal'  or  Entry  Lumps 
every  kind  of  Mantle  or  Stand  Lamps,  nil 
sizes  and  qualities  of  Liverpool  Lamps  fit 
for  Churches,  Theatres,  Ball  Rooms  Stores, 
Manufactories,  kc.    Chandeliers,  Lustres 
or  Lumps,  will  he  made  to  any  pattern  to 
order;   all  sizes  of  Brass  and  to^er 
Tuheing  for   Gas  Apparatus, &c.  rW* 
Castings  well  executed,  und  Brass  Wots. 
gmiemlly.    Lamps  of  every  kind,  Fanrv 
Brass  Wares  cleaned,  bronzed,  lacquered, 
and  repaired,  as  they  may  require.  Lamp 
Glusses,  Cottons,  and  every  article  in  the 
Lamp  line.  Sept.  1822. 


— - 


To  t\\fc  Public. 
EDWARD  BRENAN, 

JVo.  5  Phcenix  Buildingf,  nearly  opposite  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  JV.  lor*, 
Takes  leave  most  respectfully  to  announce  to  his  numeious  fi tends,  customers,  and  th« 
public  generally,  that  he  is  now  largely  and  handsomely  supplied  with  Abbot\  celebrated 
and  much  admired  Porter  and  transparent  Pale  Ale  iu  hlids.  and  bottles,  which  canm>t 
be  equalled  by  any  similar  article  of  manufacture.  The  reputation  of  this  superior 
American  rnanufneture  stands  too  high  to  need  any  comment,  or  to  offer  any  further  re- 
marks, than  merely  to  state  that  thi*  wholesome  beverage  is  now  better  than  eighteen 
months  brewed  (and  indeed  malt  liquor  ought  to  be  at  least  one  year  brewed  before 
it  is  bottled)  and  duly  attenuated,  (a  technical  phrase  used  in  brewing,)  the  fermentable 
matter  in  which  being  fully  resolved  into  spirit,  leaves  nothing  to  rise  or  sicken  by  a 
ubscquont,  or  spontaneous  fermentation  in  warm  weather.  It  is  alto  divested  of  that 
gross  sizinoss,  and  flat  heaviness,  which  is  common  in  all  uuattenuated  malt  liquor,  an  t 
render*  it  susceptible  ofdisfase  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Edward  Brcnau  also  offers  ft* 
sale  Crab  Apple  and  Marcus  Hook  Cider  in  bottles,  which  surpasses  any  articlt  of  the 
kind  offered  for  sale  in  this  city. 

Also  for  sale,  100  gross  of  superior  Bristol  Porter  Bottles. 

All  orders  for  the  above  articles  put  up  with  care  and  despatch,  and  on  arcomm*, 
bating  terms.  Sept>  ,s?^ 
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Harrison  gray, 
fiOOKSELLER  &  STATIONER, 

JVb.  7  Exchange  Buddings,  Portsmouth,  (A.//.) 
Keeps  constantly  for  sale  a  complete  assortment  of  CHARTS,  NAUTl* 
CAL  BOOKS,  and  STATIONARY.  Sept.  1822. 

THOMAS  JONES, 

(From  the  Minority,  London,) 

Sextant,  Quadrant,  Compass,  and  Telescope  Maker,  Navigation  and  Stationary 
Warehouse,  4  Harrington-street,  Castle-street,  near  the  Exchange,  LIVERPOOL; 
Charts,  Maps,  Books,  Globes,  Barometers,  Thermometers,  and  every  article  in  the 
Nautical  Instrument  line 

Agent  for  Parkinson  and  Frodsham's  London  Chronometers  which  have  a  decided 
preference  to  all  others. 

UjT  Compasses,  Quadrants,  Sextants,  &c.  repaired.  The  modern  improvements 
applied  to  them  occasionally.  Sept.  1822. 

WILLIAM  HAWXHURJTFS 

PORTER  AND  CI D K R  VAULT, 

No.  201  WATER-STREET,  7 

Next  to  the  corner  of  Fulton-street}  fronting  on  Fulton-slip. 
N.  B.  Best  Cider  Vinegar,  for  sale  by  the  barrel  or  gallon. 

Mathematical  Scale  &  ItoiYe  Manufactory 

T.  &  W.  BELCHER, 

[Sign  ot  the  Rule,] 
No.  145  DI VISION-STREET — NEW-YORK, 

Respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  commenced  the  above  business,  and 
owing  to  their  long  eiperience,  (being  the  result  of  uninterrupted  practice  from  their 
infancy,)  and  improved  methods,  they  are  enabled  to  make  all  kinds  of  Scales  and 
Rules,  superior  and  cheaper  than  any  hitherto  manufactured  in  New-York.  Among 
the  articles  of  their  manufacture  are, — Sliding  and  Guuter's  Scales  for  Navigation, 
Warranted  accurate,  all  kinds  of  Surveying  Scales,  Protractors,  Parallel  Rulers,  and 
Instruments  for  gauging  oil  and  liquors,  Ivory  and  best  Turkey  Boxwood  Rules  of  every 
description,  Tailors'  Rules  and  Squares,  Shoe  sise -sticks,  Lumber  Sticks,  fee.  be. 
Also  repairs  on  reasonable  terms. 

U*  T.  &  W.  B.  particularly  invite  dealers  in  such  articles  to  visit  their  establish- 
ment, where  may  be  seen  specimens  of  their  superior  manufacture.        Sept.  1822. 

Cabinet  Warehouse* 

J.  STEWART* 

No.  58  FULTON-STREET— NEW- YORK, 
lias  constantly  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  CABINET  WJiREi, 
warranted  and  made  to  the  newest  fashion.  Sept.  1822. 

chronometers! 

JAMES  LADD, 
No.  240  PearUttreei,  corner  oj  Burling-Slip,  New-York, 
Has  for  sale,  CHRONOMETERS  of  the  most  approved  makers ;  whose  daily  rate  ot 
going  is  well  ascertained  by  actual  observations. 
Chronometers  adjusted  and  repaired,  and  all  kinds  of  watches. 
N.B.  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Chains,  Seals,  and  Keys,  Silver  Tea  Sets,  Table  and 
Tea  Spoons.  / 

Gold  and  silver  articles  made  to  order.  Sept.  1822. 

ti.  CLAPP~ 

Has  for  sate,  at  the  Nantucket  Book  and  Stationary  Store, 

[Near  the  Union  Insurance  Office,] 
Arrowsmiths  Charts  of  Pacific  Ocean,  Bound;  Blunt's  Coast  Pilot,  10th  editiort: 
Bowditch's  Practical  Navigator,  new  edition  ;  Nautical  Almanacs  for  1822,  23,  and 
24;  Seamen's  Blank  Journals;  Log  Paper,  superior  quality;  L:g  Slates;  ttuntei's 
Scales;  Dividers;  Lyon's  Tables. 
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"Black  lieaii  Pencils  and  Crayons. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  American  manufactured  Pencils  and  Crayons,  which  have  beeo 
pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  equal,  and  in  many  instances,  superior  to  the  best 
English. 

15,000  gross  have  been  disposed  of  within  the  last  two  years,  and  always  on  the  ex- 
press condition,  that  if  any  of  an  inferior  quality  should  be  detected,  they  would  be 
taken  back,  and  the  money  refunded  even  to  half  a  pencil,  and  not  a  single  complaint 
has  been  made.  The  manufacturers  have  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  to  bring  them 
to  the  utmost  perfection  ;  and  if  any  gentleman  will  point  out  any  defect,  it  will  be 
thankfully  received. 

Also,  a  constant  supply  of  all  kinds  of  PAPER  received  and  sold  on  commission,  with 
a  general  assortment  of  BOOKS  and  STATIONARY,  by 
Sept.  1 822.  ROBERT  M  DERMUT,  No.  222  Pearl  st  New-York. 

BENJAMIN  LORING'S 
•Account  Book  ${  Stationary  Store,  50  State-st.  Boston, 

(Directly  opposite  Broad-street.) 
Maps,  Charts,  Blanks,  Navigators  Coast  Pilots,  Shipmaster's  Assistant,  Seamens* 
Journals,  Writing  Paper,  Wrapping  do.  Cartridge  do.  Log  do.  Wafers,  Quills, 
Ink,  Inkstands,  Sand  Boxes,  Pencils,  Pocket  Books.  Cutler}' of  all  kinds,  Liquid  Black- 
ing, Brushes  of  all  kinds,  India  Rubber,  Sealing  Wax,  School  Books,  Large  and  Small 
Bibles,  with  a  genera;  assortment  of  every  article  in  the  Stationary  line  ;  which  will 
be  sold  on  as  good  terms  as  at  any  store  in  town.  Sept.  1822. 

A.  SHEARMAN,  JUN. 

Has  for  sale,  QUADRANTS,  with  and  without  tangent  screws :  CHARTS,  Navigator*, 
Coast  Pilots,  of  latest  editions;  Nautical  Almanacs;  Ward s  Formula ;  Elford's  Polar 
Tables;  Seamen's  Journals;  Scales,  Dividers;  Cases  of  Mathematical  Instruments; 
Parallel  Rulers,  Pen  and  Pocket  Knives;  Log  Paper,  Slates.  Blank  Books,  Pocket 
Memorandums,  lie.  and  a  great  variety— with  almost  fevery  article  of  Stationary  used 
by  Seamen. 

By  Orders  carefully  attended  to.  Sept.  1822. 


J.  M.  ELFORD'S 
Chart  and  Mathematical  Store,  No.  119  East  Bay,  sign  of  the 
Quadrant,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

FOR  SALE— Charts,  Nautical  Books,  and  Mathematical  Instruments  of  every 
description.  Compasses,  Quadrants,  Spy-Glasses,  itc.  repaired  and  for  sale.  Chro- 
nometers rated. 

Published  and  for  sale,  J.  M  Elford's  LONGITUDE  TABLES,  being  the  shortest 
and  most  simple  method  of  working  Lunar  Observations  of  any  in  practice.  Elford's 
Circular  POLAR  TABLES,  for  finding  the  Latitude  at  any  time  of  nhiht  by  an 
Altitude  of  the  Polar  Star.  Elford's  Universal  and  Perpetual  Circular  TIDE  TABLE, 
for  finding  the  time  of  High  Water  every  day  in  the  year  at  all  the  principal  places  in 
the  world,  by  inspection  or  at  sight.  Also— the  UNIVERSAL  SIGNAL  BOOK, 
with  Improvement*,  by  J.  M.  Llford. 

NAVIGATION  taught  in  all  its  branches,  including  Astronomical  and  Lunar 
Observations. 

N.  B.  An  Evening  School  from  6  till  9 — and  private  lessons  given  upon  Lunar 
Observations  at  intervals.  Sept.  1S22. 

ANDREW  J.  ALLEN,  : 
Wholesale  &  Retail  Stationer,  66  Slate-st.  Boston, 

Has  constantly  for  sale,  A  complete  assortment  of  Stationary,  Chart*,  Commerrial 
Blanks,  Merchants'  and  Shipmasters'  Pattnl  and  Plain  Account  Books.  Also, 
BoirdHrh,s  Naripator;  Blunts  A  merican  Coast  Pilvt ;  rio.  whole  Coast  of  Norlh 
America  on  15  sheets;  do.  Labrador;  do.  Newfoundland;  do.  Brazil:  do.  Bahama 
Bank;  do  Mississippi;  do.  Coast  Uunyana  ;  do.  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean  :  do.  South) 
Atlantic  Ocsr.n:  do.  West-Indies;  do.  Long  Island  Sound;  do.  Nuutiral  Almanac*, 
with  every  article  useful  at  Sea.  .Sept.  1822. 
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GEDNEY  KING 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

29  State-street,  between  Kilby  and  Broad-strs. 

BOSTON, 

Has  constantly  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail)  a  general  assortment  of  Mathematical 
ttnd  Philosophical  Instruments,  of  the  best  quality,  (warranted)  comprising  articles  of 
almost  every  description  in  the  mathematical  line,  viz.  Sextants  of  ebony  and  metal, 
with  silver,  brass,  and  ivory  arches;  Quadrants,  with  and  without  tangent  and  vertical 
Screws;  Day  and  Night  Telescopes,  with  and  without  brass  shades;  and  Telescopes  of 
every  description;  Azimuth,  Amplitude,  Storm,  Brass  aud  Wood  Binnacle,  Hanging  and 
Pocket  Compasses;  Binnacle  Lamps;  Time  Glasses  of  every  quality ;  Thermometers; 
Marine  Barometers;  Scales  and  Dividers;  Parallel  Rules;  Protracters;  Cases  Instru- 
ments, &c.  &c. 

Bow-ditch's  Practical  Navigator;  Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot;  do.  Seamanship  and 
Naval  Tactics;  do.  Nautical  Almanacs;  do.  Shipmasters  Assistant,  together  with  every 
Nautical  Publication  of  merit. 

Sextants,  Quadrants,  Compasses,  Time  Glasses,  and  other  Instruments,  cleaned  and 
repaired  at  the  shortest  notice  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Sept.  1822. 
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CAUTION. 

PATENT  BAKERY,  98  PINE-STREET, 

WILLIAM  T.  HUNTER,  PATENTEE, 

TO  prevent  mistakes,  (as  there  is  a  Bake  House  at  his  old 
stand,)  respectfully  informs  his  friends,  customers,  and  the 
public,  that  his  establishment  is  painted  yellow,  where  can  be 
had,  PILOT  and  NAVY  BREAD.  Butter  and  Water 
CRACKERS,  WINE  BISCUIT  and  FAMILY  FLOUR. 

N.  B.  Sixteen  years*  experience  has  proved  his  BREAD* 
manufactured  on  his  Patent  plan,  is  not  liable  to  mould,  and 
never  creates  worms,  like  that  made  in  the  usual  manner. 

New-York,  Sept.  1822. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  " 
And  for  sale  by  Collins  #  Co.  No*  189  Pearl-street,  William  Hooker ; 
202  Water-street,  and  Geo*  W.  Blunt,  1 47  Fly  Market  Slip,  N.  K 

STANSBURY'S  TABLE'S 

To  facilitate  the  necessary  calculations  in  Nautical  Astronomy,  designed  to  enable 
navigators  to  find  the  longitude  am)  latitude  from  celestial  observations,  with  accuracy 
•and  dispatch. 

It  is  intended  to  supercede  the  celebrated  Tables  of  Mendoza  Rios,  at  one.  half  the 
expense,  and  is  recommended  by  gentlemen  of  the  first  nautical  science  in  the  United 
States,  who  concur  in  stating,  that  it  is  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  extant. 

Sept.  1822. 


SAMUEL  THAXTER. 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 
No.  27  State-street,  Boston, 

Opposite  Merchants'  Rote, 
Where  he  has  for  sale  warranted  Quadrants  and  long  Spy-Glas«  ps,  Callipers,  Guaging-. 
Rods,  Broad  Rules  and  Want.  Rods,  Sea  Book*  and  Charts,  Scales  and  Dividers,  Time 

Glasses,  A;c. 

N.  B.    Quadrants  and  Compasses  carefully  repuired. 
Sept.  1822. 

NAUTICAL  ARTICLES. 

WILLIAM  HYDE,  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  No.  3  Mussey's  Row 

Middle-street,  Portland,  Maine, 

Has  for  sale.  Bow-ditch's  Navigator,  Blunt's  Coast  Pilot,  Ship  Master's  Assistant 
Do.  Natlttea]  Almanacs,  Gu titer's  Scales,  warranted,  Dividers,  Charts  of  all  kinds,  Sea* 
men's  Journals,  Cargo  Books,  Paper,  Quills,  Ink  Powder,  Wafers.  Sealing  Wax.  Pen 
-knives.  Pocket  Books,  all  kinds  of  Nautical  Bia*nks,  a  great  variety  of  Blank  Actoun 
Books  and  Memorandum  Books,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Books  and  Stationary 
M  holosale  and  retail,  cheap  for  cash. 

Sept.  1«22. 
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Cane  and  Spect&fcYe  M^riuf  actors  * 

38  Maiden-Lane,  near  Nassau-st. 

YAME3  DEAMER,  (successor  to  J.  Anderson)  has  for  sale,  of  his  own  manufacturer 
V  a  general  assortment  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gilt,  Plated,  Tortoise  Shell,  and  Steel 
mounted  Spectacles,  with  Concave,  convex,  or  green  glasses;  Concave  Glasses  for  the 
short  sighted,  mounted  in  various  ways ;  Goggles,  for  weak  eyes ;  Reading  Glasses ; 
Eye  Glasses  •,  Linen  Pro  Vers :  Pocket  Lenses  tor  Botanists ;  Microsco|»es ;  Opera  and 
Spy-Glasses;  Telescopes:  Thermometers;  Barometers ;  Gases  of  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments, and  a  general  assortment  of  Optical  Instruments,  with  a  variety  of  Spectacle 
Cases. 

Also,  an  elegant  assortment  of  Fancy  Walking  Canes,  mounted  with  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  and  buck  horn,  with  or  without  Swords.  All  the  above  articles  wholesale  ana 
retail,  and  all  made  and  repaired  to  order.    New  Glasses  fitted  to  old  frames. 


P.  BYRNE, 

Importer  Sf  Manufacturer  of 

QUILLS,  WAFERS,  PENCILS, 

AND  P  HINTING  INK. 
NO.  3  GARDEN-STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Post-Office,) 
NEW-YORK. 
O*  Highest  price  given  for  Country  Quills. 


— u. 


Horses  Measured  and  Saddles  Warranted. 
CORNELIUS  G.  LAKE, 

SatUWc,  Harness,  and  Tturik  Miatrt, 

201  WATER-STREET,  > 
NEAR  THE  FULTON  MARKET, 
NEW-YORK. 
Trunks  and  Whips  of  every  description. 


E.  W.  WALGROVE, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR* 

Begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  has  removed  trf 
No.  6  WALL-STREET,  (near  Broadway,)  New  York,  where  he  will  be  ready  to 
Ixecute  any  order  in  the  line  of  his  profession. 

NAVY  and  MILITARY  OFFICERS  furnished  in  the  most  fashionable  style. 

Sept.  1822. 

AYat\ieiiifettca\  Instruments* 
JOHN  ODELL, 

JVo.  76  BROAD-STREET,  BOSTON, 

From  Spencer,  Browning,  and  Rust*  London ;  in  whose  Manufactory  he  has  ItadT 
constant  practice  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  been  three  years  employed  for  the 
dealers  in  Boston, — would  further  inform  the  Merchants,  Owners,  and  Officers  of  Ves- 
sels, that  he  is  a  real  Maker  of  Sextants;  Quadrants,  Telescopes,  and  Compasses,  both 
in  brass  and  wood,  do.  Surveyor's  Instruments;  according  to  order. 

Has  on  hand,  Spencer's  best  Tangent  (Quadrants,  Telescopes,  Compasses,  Parallel 
Rules,  Gunter's  scales,  wantage  Rods,  Timber  Rules,  Semicircles  for  land  Surveying, 
Abates  for  caps,  do.  Bubbles  for  Levels,  E  M.  Blunt's  Charts,  Bowditch's  Navigator, 
fifth  edition,  and  Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot. 

N.  B.  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Telescopes,  Compasses,  for  Land  or  Sea,  faithfully 
cleaned  and  repaired  by  his  own  hand?;  having  no  confidence  in  »ots,  where  live- 

*  property  are  at  ?take.  Sapt  183'J. 
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PARKINSON  &  FRODSHAM, 

-CHRONOMETER  MAKERS  TO  THE  RT.  HON.  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THfci 
ADMIRALTY  AND  HON.  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  SERVICE, 
NO  « 'CHANGE  ALLEY,  OPPOSITE  THE  SOUTH  GATE.  ROYAL  EXCHANGE!, 

LONDON, 

NORTH-WEST  POLAR  EXPEDITION!. 

The  object  of  the  above  expeditions  being  as  much  foi  the  promoting  of  science  at 
geographical  discovery,  they  were  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  useful  instruments  for 
that  purpose,  including  a  number  of  CHRONOMETERS  by  the  most  eminent  makers. 

Considering  it  an  excellent  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  public  trial,  we  memo- 
rialized the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  allow  us  to  send  oue  for  that  purpose.  On  the  return 
of  CAPTAIN  ROSS,  it  was  reported  as  the  best,  and  purchaser!  by  government  for  its 
excellence,  although  two  of  the  makers  had  received  rewards  of  £3000  each.  On  the 
determination  of  government  to  send  out  CAPTAIN  PARRY,  we  applied  a  second 
lime,  and  sent  three  others  at  our  risk,  with  the  former  one.  These  have  decidedly  esta- 
blished the  superiority  of  our  machines,  as  on  returning  to  Leith  Roads,  after  an  absenco 
of  eighteen  months,  by  comparison  at  Calton  Hill  Observatory,  the  greatest  error  was 
seven  seconds  in  time,  and  the  mean  of  four  under  two  seconds,  being  much  less  error 
than  any  Chronometers,  for  which  PUBLIC  REWARDS  have  been  bestowed,  and  in 
more  severe  trials,  the  greater  part  being  in  the  Polar  Seas,  and  in  a  temperature  of  50° 
below  zero.  For  a  more  particular  account,  fee  Captain  parry'i  Voyage  to  the  Arctic 
Regions. 

**  The  number  of  Chronometers  embarked  in  the  expedition  amounted,  altogether,  to 
fourteen.  No.  323,  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham,  had  been  sent  on  tiial  in  the 
voyage  of  discovery  to  Baffin's  Bay,  1818,  at  the  risk  of  its  makers,  whose  property  it  then 
was.  A  favourable  report  having  been  made,  on  return,  of  its  going,  the  Admiralty  were 
pleased  to  order  its  purchase  for  the  public  service.  In  consequence  of  such  encourage- 
ment, Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  determined  to  send  three  Chronometers  on  trial  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  accordingly  their  No.  253  and  254  were  delivered  to  Captain  Sabine 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  1819,  and  No.  259,  a  few  days  before  the  expedition  sailed." 

"  In  table  No.  3  is  shown  the  daily  rate  of  the  remaining  of  the  Hccla's  complement  on 
menu  Greenwich  time,  as  shown  each  day  at  noon,  by  259,  with  its  correction  applied  to 
its  rate  and  original  difference. 

"No.  259jhns  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  believed  to  have  preserved 
the  most  steady  and  uniform  rate  throughout  the  season.  This  fact  may  be  examined  by 
$  reference  to  the  table  closing  the  abstract  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  determined  in  1819, 
in  which  tho  daily  longitude  by  each  Chronometer  is  shown  separately,  as  well  as  by  their 
mean.    It  is  considered  to  afford  a  presumption  of  remarkable  steadiness. 

"The  occasional  stoppage  of  some  Chronometers,  and  the  irregularity  of  others,  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  precautious  that  were  adopted,  the  cold  which  was  experinced 
was  greater  than  they  were  prepared  to  meet. 

"  The  Chronometers  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  appeared  to  have  been  bet- 
ter prepared  for  the  peculiar  service  on  which  they  were  employed  than  any  other  of  the 
Chronometers.    No  instance  occurred  of  any  one  of  them  being  stopped  by  the  cold." 

"  On  due  examination  of  the  going  of  the-fchronometers  at  Melville  Island,  exhibited  in, 
able  5,  it  was  apparent  that  the  four  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham's  were  princi- 
pally to  be  relied  on  in  the  determination  of  longitude  in  the  ensuing  season." 

"  Their  actual  differences,  ascertained  by  comparison  at  Calton  Hill,  being  divided  by 
4,  (the  number  of  the  Chronometer,)  gives  1.813  fast,  as  the  error  of  the  Greenwich  time, 
shown  by  the  Chronometers  at  the  end  of  104  days,  on  being  allowed  the  average  daily 
rates  at  which  they  had  gone  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  peiiod. 

"  The  longitude  of  tne  western  parts  of  Melville  Island,  and  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Ray  and  Davis"  Straits,  which  were  surveyed  in  the  sea- 
son of  1820,  have  been  accordingly  determined  by  the  mean  of  these  four  Chronometers, 
being  the  rates.  Table  7,'  containing  a  statement  of  their  daily  going  in  time  since  their 
return  to  London.  The  materials  of  their  statement  have  been  furnished  by  the  makers, 
who  bad  not  received  any  intimation  of  the  previous  rate. 

"  Admirably  as  these  Chronome  ters  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  lor  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, it  is  an  additional  satisfaction  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  change  of  circum- 
stances attendant  on  their  disembarkation  anJ.  replacement  in  their  makers' care,  they 
are  still  retaining,  almost  without  exception,  their  Melville  Island  rates." 

It  would  almost  be  impossible  to  give  higher  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Chronome- 
ters than  is  given  here;  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  so  convinced  of  their  merits, 
that  they  purchased  all  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham'?,  except  No.  259,  which  the 
officers  purchased  for  Captain  Parry,  and  presented  to  him,  as  a  testimony  of  the  esteem 
and  respect  for  their  commander. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  presumed  that  the  title  of  this  article  is  rationally 
proved,  and  that  to  every  purpose,  in  the  hands  of  tho  careful  and  intelligent  navigator, 
by  such  means  as  is  here  pointed  out,  the  longitude  is  found,  to  an  exactness  and  precir 
sion  in  all  respects  sufficient  foi  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
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STANDARD  WORKS. 

GEORGE  W.  BLUNT, 

No.  147  OLD  FLY  MARKET  SLIP,  NEW-YORK\ 
(Next  to  the  comer  of  Front-street) 

HAS  FOR  SALE, 

BOOKS  : 

BOWDITCH'9  PRACTICAL  NAVIGATOR, 5th  edition,  stereotyped.  [Thl$  work  has  been  n  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  has  a  dtcldrd  preference  to  any  extant.] 
BLUKT'S  AMERICAN  COAST  PILOT.  10th  edition,  greatly  improved 

THE  MERCHANTS'  AND  SHIP  MASTER'8  ASSISTANT,  comprehending  all  the  necessary 
mercantile  information  Tor  Merchants  and  Shipmasters.  [In  this  nark  all  recent  ctm- 
mt'Cial  regulations  are  Introduced,  and  the  most  experienced  will  find  somrthint  atrr  ] 

NAUTICAL  ALMANACS,  from  the  year  181 1  to  1824,  inclusive— to  be  continued  annually.  Expla- 
nation stereotyped,  and  English  copy  corrected. 

ERRORS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  COPIES  OF  THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

I  1823,  Sixtv  errors.  ) 
In{  1823,  Seventy-nine  errors.  J  Corrected  in  BLUNT'S  EDITIONS  ONLY. 

f  1824,  Sixty  errors.  ) 
[  These  correctiaut  have  been  attended  with  great  expense  and  trouble.    An  error  in  a  ftautical  Almanac  may 

be  followed  with  serious  consequences.  J 
SEAMANSHIP  and  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

CHARTS: 

A  NEW  CHART,  extending  from  New-York  to  Havanna,  including  Bahama  Ranks  and  Channel*,  im- 

6 roved  by  actual  8urveys,  and  Plans  nf  Harbours  surveyed  by  order  of  the  United 
tate9  Navy  Department.  1830,  aod  further  improved  by  a  survey  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Capo  May.  in  tB22,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Colesworthy  and  Edmund  Blunt , 
in  sloop  firm  Packet 

,  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  to  New-Orleans,  including  Mobile,  he  with 
Sail  ing  Directions,  and  Plan  of  Mobile,  on  a  large  scale,  from  actual  survey. 
 ,  of  Bahama  Bank,  from  actual  survey,  made  in  sloop  Orbit,  in  1820,  with  Sailing  Di- 
rections. 

 ,  from  New- York  to  Nova-Scotia,  extending  from  latitude  38"  N.  to  latitude  47°  N. 

longitude  680  w.  to  longitude  74°  W  including  the  whole  of  St.  George's  Bank,  im- 
proved to  August,  1891.  by  government  and  other  surveys,  by  which  tbe  latitude  of 
the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket,  was  found  22  miles  wrong,  and  is  here,  for  tbe  first 
time,  published  correct.  [This  survey  has  since  been  confirmed  by  two  expeditions 
fitted  atlfantveket,  and  forever  puis  the  subject  at  rest.] 

*t  — -  ,  of  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean,  improved  to  1821,  with  an  Analysl*  of  the  authori- 

ties upon  which  the  dangers  have  been  inserted  on  the  Chart.  The  Tracks  extend 
to  the  Equator,  and  are  continued  on  the  Chart  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  [Thit 
it  the  only  general  Chart  extant  which  hoe  the  latitude  of  the  South  Shoal  pj  JVau- 
tuckel,  nllhin  22  milct  correct  ] 

•   — ,  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  containing  more  authentic  Information  than  any  extant. 

part  of  which  describes  dangers  lately  discovered,  with  original  Plane  of  Harbour? 
and  Views.  [This  Chart,  with  thai  of  the  irestern  Ocean,  are  not  only  done  vfin 
suitable  forms  for  Ship- Masters ,  but  are  elegantly  mounted  on  rollers,  and  expressly 
adapted  to  Offices,  as  works  of  reference  in  Commercial  transactions  ] 

-  ,  or  the  North  Coast  of  Brazil,  showing  the  entrances  and  courses  of  the  rivers  Para 

and  Amazon. 

■  ■  ,  of  the  WcsMndies,  on  four  sheets,  which  may  be  had  separate. 

.  .         --         ,  of  the  Coast  of  Guayana. 
•«  ,  of  the  Coast  of  Biazil. 

 .  of  the  Island  of  Bermudas,  with  8alllng  Directions  on  the  Chart. 

 ,  of  Long  Islaod  Sound,  improved  to  1823. 

 ,  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 

  ,  of  Newfoundland. 

PLAN  of  New-London  Harbour,  surveyed  by  CHARLES  MORRIS,  Esq  of  the  United  States  Nary,  by 

RODCTERS.  and  to  him  respectfully 


[The  above-named  are  the  Publications  of  EdnntndM.  Blunt.} 
ALSO  FOR  SALE— AS  ABOVE, 


Repeating  Circles  I  Brass  Sextant*,  with  Telescopes  complete,  in  mahogany  cases  ;  Brass  Sextants  for 
the  pocket:  Ebony  Sextants ;  Quadrants  of  superior  make,  with  Tele«eopes;  ditto  without ;  Artificial 
Horizons;  Steering.  Storm,  Amplitude.  Azimuth.  Pocket  and  Hanging  Compasses  j  DayTeleseopes  for 
*ea  or  land;  Night  and  Day  Telescope*;  Night  Telescopes,  either  to  invert  the  object  or  show  it  erect: 
rase*  of  Instrument-  for  Navigation  and  Drawing  in  general;  Scales  and  Dividers;  Common  and  Sliding 
f'utitcr's  Scales;  Ma*t-makers',  Sim  carpenters',  and  Cordage  Rules;  Marine  and  Common  Thermntne-% 
rer>;  Log  ami  Time  Glasses ;  Bar  and  Compound  Magnets;  Jack  and  Pen-Knives  of  various  kinds;  Wri- 
t  ing  and  Letter  Paper  ;  Ink  aod  Ink  Powder;  Lead  and  State  Pencils  ;  Log  and  Account  Books;  Seamen's 
Journals  ; — with  every  article  in  the  Stationary  lines  useful  at  sea. 

Abo.  every  Chart  and  Navigation  Book  required  by  gentlemen  navigating  any  part  of  the  globe*  R 
bein*  hhtole  object  to  furnish  an  universal  assortment  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

CC7*  Computes.  Sextants,  Qiadrants,  Thermometers.  Barometers  and  Spy-Glasses  correetly  repaired? 
and  orders  left  at  his  store  will  be  punctually  attended  to  by  seeding  for  the  article,  and  when  repaired 
carefully  returned 

Ca»b  given  tor  correct  second  hand  Instrumftatn, 
$ept.  1822- 
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CABINET  WARE. 

JOSEPH  MEEKS,  Cabinetmaker,  Nos.  43  and  50  Broad-street,  New-York,  lias  con- 
siantly  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  CABINET  WARE,  manufactured  in  a  style  of  elc- 
gance  and  superiority,  which  he  will  sell  at  fair  prices. 

*#*  Orders  for  shipping  promptly  attended  to,  and  merchants  and  shipmasters  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  apply.  March,  1823. 

JAMES  &  CORNELL'S  STOVE  FACTORIES, 

No.  295  WATER-STREET,  NEW-YORK;  31  UNION-STREET,  BOS- 
TON; AND  RIVER-STREET,  TROY: 

Where  they  make  and  keep  for  sale  William  T.  James's  Patent  COOKING-STOVES, 
at  the  following  prices,  viz. 

Cooking-Stove,  No.  I,  $50 

Do.  2,  45 

Do.  3,  40 

Do.  4,  35 

Do.  5,  30 

m 

Do.  (i,  25 

Do.  7,  £0 


Do.  S,  15 

Also,  William  T.  James's  Parlour  Stoves,  Franklins,  Oven  and  Box  Stoves,  Ships'  Ca- 
bouscs,  &c.  with  a  general  assortment  of  Copper,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Tin  Ware. 

The  Cooking  Stove  will  do  all  kinds  of  cooking,  washing,  and  heating,  of  rooms,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  without  inconvenience  of  steam,— it  being  conducted  from  the 
steamer,  oven,  and  boiler,  into  the  pipe. 

The  fire  passes  round  the  oven,  boilers,  and  tea-kettle,  or  under  the  griddle,  and  is  turn 
from  one  to  the  other  by  the  damper,  to  heat  one  or  more  at  a  time. 

The  oven  has  a  door  at  each  end,  and  a  slide  inside,  to  raise  and  lower,  for  baking. 

The  fire-place  has  folding-doors,  and,  when  open,  it  gives  a  good  view  of  the  fire,  and 
a  place  for  broiling  or  roasting. 

The  subscribers  have  sold  about  five  thousand  of  William  T.  James's  patent  Cooking- 
Stoves;  and,  knowing  the  general  satisfaction  tbey  have  given,  feel  confident  iu  offering 
them  to  the  public,  as  the  best  Cooking-Stoves  now  in  use,  for  boarding  houses,  taverns, 
private  families,  and  vessels  of  every  description. 

O*  A  liberal  discount  made  to  those  who  buy  to  sell  again.  March,  1823. 


Including  with  each  stove, 
1  cast  boiler  and  steamer, 
1  stew-pan  and  two  griddles, 
1  tin  tea-kettle, 
1  oven-slider, 

1  sheet  iron  pan, 

2  pudding  or  bread  pans, 
2  pie  pans  and  1  dipper. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  BRUSH  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  365  PEARL-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

DANIEL  BERRIEN  returns  bis  sincere  thanks  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  for  past 
favours,  asd  earnestly  solicits  the  coniinuance  of  their  patronage.  He  continues  con- 
stantly to  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  fancy  cloth,  hair,  hat,  horse,  crumb,  comb, 
and  silver  wire  tooth  brushes,  together  with  all  kinds  of  common  and  ground  paint. 

Sash  tools,  whitewash,  scrub,  window,  sweeping,  dust,  hearth,  and  shoe  brushes,  &c. 
&c.  all  of  which  be  offers,  wholesale  and  retail,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Wholesale  dealers,  ship  chandlers,  grocers,  and  others,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
by  calling  as  above. 

All  kinds  of  machine  and  factory  brushes  made  in  the  best  manner  arid  at  the  shortest 
notice. 

Also,  a  constant  supply  of  John  Edwards'  Scale  Beams.  March,  1823. 
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JOHN  HECTOR, 

UPHOLSTERER, 

No.  41,  MAIDEN-LANE,  NEW-YORK, 

Has  .on  Land  an  assortment  of  PAPER  IIAXGLKGS,  FEATHER  BEDS, 
HAIR  and  other  MA TTRASSES,  tic.  BED  and  IVIXDOW  HAXGIXGS,  made 
>:]>  in  the  most  fashionable  style.    SOFAS,  &c.  stuffed. 

N.  B.  Masters  and  owners  of  vessels  mpplied  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

March,  1833. 

PTcseTve4¥res\i  Provision,  tor  Sea-service, 

BY  DAGGETT  k  KENSETT,  NEW-YORK; 

Warranted  for  any  Voyage  or  Climate, 

tN  TIN  CASES  FROM  TWO  TO  EIGHT  POUNDS  EACH. 

The  prices  hero  stated  are  for  4  lb.  cases  of  meat,  and  concentrated  gravies,  ready 
cooked,  and  without  bone.  The  rich  gravies  which  accompany  the  meats,  admit  of  be- 
ing so  highly  concentrated,  as  to  require  considerable  dilution  with,  water  when  used,  by 
which  means  much  is  contained  in  little  space,  and  the  price  per  lb.  is  reduced  onc- 
hiilf,  being  not  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  lb.  or  pint,  exclusive  of  bone.  The 
vegetable  and  gravy  soups  will  be  found  cheaper,  at  the  low  ibices  here  offered,  than  any 
nutritive  and  healthy  fresh  provisions  can  in  any  other  way  be  furnished  at  tea.  Plain 
directions  for  prepaiing  these  provisions  for  the  table  accompany  each  case. 

Poultry,  $1  25  per  case. — Lobsters,  the  meals  of  14  lbs.  in  the  shell,  #1  25  per  case. — 
Mock  Turtle,  51  per  case.— Atamode  Beef,  $\  12£  per  case.— Beef,  $1  per  case.— 
Veal,  stuffed  with  force  meat,  $1  25  per  case. — Soup  and  Bouilli,  $1  124  P°r  ca8C* 

Concentittied  £wu^»,  •»  a  iu.  onlouiatod  t»  make,  wlirrt  diluted,  a  gallon  of  rich 

Soup:  half  gravy  Soups,  half  vegetable,  $9  per  dozen  ;  1  lb.  cases,  $&  per  dozen ;  aod 
3  lb.  cases,  $3  per  dozen. 

MILK,  in  half  pints,  $2  per  dozen.— In  pints,  $3  per  dozen. — In  quartt,  £5  per  dozen.  * 

Orders  for  a  lessuuinber  than  one  dozen,  5  per  cent,  addition. 

Cases  less  than  4  lb.  weight,  6  cents  per  lb.  extra. 

y.  B.  Orders  left  at  Mr.  R.  Hall's,  at  the  repository  of  fresh  provisions,  257  Front 
sheet,  or  at  Daggett  &  Kensctt's,  133  Spring-street,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 


Preserved  Fresh  Provisions. 

The  obvious  advantage  of.  Fresh  Provisions  at  sea,  has  beeu  long  acknowledged. 
This  mode  of  preservation,  w'll,  in  a  measure,  supersede  the  necessity  of  taking  out  live 
stock,  which,  exclusive  of  its  own  incumbrance  in  a  ship,  must  be  accompanied  with 
that  of  its  provondcr  and  freth  water.  Much  room,  troublo,  and  expense  will  be  saved, 
besides  the  loss  sustained  by  bad  weather,  disease,  and  the  wasting  of  the  animals  which 
always  takes  place  in  a  voyage.  Being  ready  dressed,  such  meat  may  be  eaten  cold,  or 
heated  in  a  few  minutes,  by  which  fuel  will  be  saved,  and  the  difficulty  of  cooking  at 
sea  in  bad  weather,  rendered  of  little  importance.  The  salutary  effects  which  a  crow 
would  derivo  in  long  voyages  from  even  an  occasional  supply  of  Fresh  Meat  and  Vege- 
table Soups,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated*  as  it  would  most  essentially  contribute  to 
their  health,  the  restoration  of  the  services  of  those  who  may  be  sick,  and  perhaps  not 
unfrequontly  be  the  means  of  saving  many  valuable  lives.  Salted  meats  are  by  far  less 
nutritious  than  fresh,  particnlarly  when  so  highly  salted  as  is  requisite  for  long  keepin; 
at  sea:  this  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  scurvy  which  in  long  voyages  so  commonly 
afflicts  seamen.  After  a  few  months,  salt  communicates  an  unpleasant  rough  flavour  to 
meat6  preserved  by  it,  hardens  the  animal  fibre,  and  renders  it  difficult  of  digestion  :  tbe 
longer  the  meat  is  kept,  the  more  forcibly  these  objections  apply.  When  beef  is  saturated 
with  salt,  thete  i  a  very  great  loss,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  a  part  of  it 
by  soaking,  in  which  process  and  cooking,  all  parts  of  the  meat  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  are  carried  away  with  the  salt.  From  known  experimeuu  made  in  the  navy,  it 
has-been  ascertained  that  mess  beef  sustains  a  loss  of  50  percent,  in  bones,  soaking, 
and  cooking ;  while  preserved  fresh  provisions  sustain  no  Joss,  nor  do  they  become  any* 
worse  for  longer  keeping  ;  but  retain  all  tbe  original  qualities  they  first  possessed,  and 
remain  without  variation  the  same,  for  the  longest  period  of  lime  that  can  possibly  b« 
required.  If  we  add  to  the  original  cost  of  live  stock,  the  eaperoe  of  their  provender  and 
their  loss  by  death,  independent  of  the  risk  which  sometimes  occurs  of  a  total  Joss  in. 
severe  gales;  it  is  presumed  that  these  remarks  will  give  validity  to  the  assertion,  that 
preserved  fresh  provisions  are  the  cheapest  and  most  secure  fresh  supplies  that  can  b* 
depended  on  at  sea.  , 

The  state  of  these  provisions  may  always  be  known  without  opening  the  case.  When 
in  a  wound  and  perfect  state,  the  top  and  bottom  are  pressed  inward :  when  otbe/wisr. 
Ijiey  arc  forced  outwards. 
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BEASTALL'S  NEW  IMPROVED 

Patent  Indelible  Permanent  INK, 

For  Marking  Linen,  Woollen,  Silk,  and  Cotton  Apparel,  Table  and 
Bed  Linen ;  also  for  Flowering  Muslin,  &c.  with  a  common  Pen. 

This  inestimable  preparation  obviates  the  necessity  of  saturating  tlio  Linen,  &c.  with 
n  preparatory  liquid  ;  and  will  bo  found  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  common 
Durable  Ink,  as  no  trouble  or  preparation  of  the  Cloth  is  necessary,  hut  can  be  wrote 
with  immediately.  It  is  also  recommended  to  the  Ladies  for  Flowering  Muslin,  &c.  as  \*. 
is  perfectly  innocent,  and  will  not  injure  the  most  dejicate  texture,  and  is  warranted  nor 
to  wash  out — Pkice,  Fifty  Cents.— Also, 

Beastall's  Indelible  Permanent  INK, 

For  writing  Records,  Wills,  Deeds,  Bunds,  signing  of  Bank  Notes,  ice.  and  for  all  wri- 
tings which  require  security  against  fraudulent  purposes  with  acids,  as  no  acids  will  de- 
stroy the  writing  with  this  Ink,  without  destroying  the  paper  on  which  it  is  wrote. 

Prepared  by  WILLIAM  BEASTALL,  at  his  Chemical  Manufactory,  and  Book  an  1 
Stationary  Store,  No.  23  Chatham-street,  New- York — where  are  also  prepared, 
Black  and  Bed  Ink  Powders,  of  the  first  quality;  Black  and  Red  Liquid  Ink;  Japan 
Ink;  Sealing  Wax,  of  various  qualities,  from  No.  1  to  4  ;  I'ounce,  &c 

%•  Merchants  and  Dealers  supplied  on  reasonable  terms.  December,  1822. 

   .  ■ 

Merchants,  SM\* -Builders,  Masters  oiYessels, 

AND  BLOCKMAKERS, 

Are  informed,  that  the  Subsotibcr  has  on  hand,  and  is  \n  the  habit  of  manufacturing, 
SHEAVE  BUSHES,  seamed  Imooth,  of  all  sizes,  and  TURNED  CASE  HAR- 
DENED PINS  to  f»»  «»»om,  Miuaoie  for  all  kinds  of  Sheaves  for  Ships'  Blocks  ;  which 
are  sold  at  as  low  prices  as  has  formerly  been  charged  for  the  common  Pins  and  Bushes. 
On  slight  examination,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  turned  case-hardened  pin,  running  in  «i 
true  smooth  iron  bush  (or  cog),  turns  with  much  less  friction,  and  will  last  a  great  deai 
longer;  consequently  the  Ships  supplied  with  such,  will  have  a  great  advantage  in  work- 
ing the  rigging,  and  also  a  great  saving  in  expense  and  labour.  Gentlemen  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  Pins  and  Bushes,  and  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  superiority  of 
the  Turned  Case-hardened  Pins,  &c.  are  respectfully  Invited  to  call  and  examine  them. 

Castings  for  Sleigh  Shoes,  all  kinds  of  Machinery  Work,  &c.  &c.  can  be  done  at  a. 
short  notice,  as  the  CUPOLA  FURNACE  is  generally  in  blast  from  7  o'clock  A.  M. 

II.  WOKRALL's  Iron  and  Brass  Foundery, 


to  6  P.  M.  at 
December,  1822 


No.  24  Elm-strcct,  New-York. 


BENJAMIN  K.  HAGQER, 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

At  the  Sign  of  Hartley's  Quadrant,  South-Street, 

NEAR  BOWLEGS  WHARF, 

 BALTIMORE.  

BLIND  FACTORY, 

Afe.  65  BEEKMAN-STREE T,  NEW-  YORK. 
B.  HALLSTED 

Okfer  for  Sale  at  the  above-mentioned  place,  a  genera! 
.^sortmtntof  VENETIAN  BLINDS — where  all  order:- 
or  Shutter,  Venetian,  and  Parlour  Spring  Blind*]  will  b. 
mended  to  with  promptness  and  fidelity. 

N.  B.  OLD  BLINDS  repaired  and  painted, 
.  M,.  .!>,  Il-23. 


E.  R.  DUPIGNA€, 
Fancy  and  Windsor  Chair  Manufacturer, 

,  No.  3CJ  Bowery,  three  doors  from  Broomc-streef,  New-York, 

Has  constantly  on  hand  a  large  arsoftmf  nt  of  the  above  articles 
which  he  offers  to  sell  ou  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Also,  COPAL  and  JAPAN  VARNISHES. 

NR.  Old  Chnirs  repaired,  painted  and  rogilv 
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WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  MURRAY, 
ALBEMJWLE-STJIEET,  LONDON. 

Sardanapalus,  a  Tragedy.  The  Foscari,  a  Tragedy.  Cain,  a  Mystery.  By  tW 
Hight  Honourable  Lord  Byron. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Architecture;  with  an  historic^ 
view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Art  in  Greece,  post  8vo.    By  George,  Earl  of  Ab- 
erdeen, K.  TM  &c.  Sic. 

The  Nun  of  Arrouca,  a  Tale,  small  8vo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  Statute  and  Criminal  Law  of  England.  8ro. 
By  John  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's- 1  on. 

Bclshazzar,  a  dramatic  poem.  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Bracebridge  Hall ;  or,  The  Humourists.  By  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book.  2  vols.  Ztc  . 

Travels  in  Syria  and  Mount  Sinai,  with  a  Map,  4to.  By  the  late  John  Lewis  BurcX* 
hart. — Viz.  1.  A  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus. — 2.  A  tour  in  the  district  of  Mouc: 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus.— 3.  A  tour  in  the  Hauran.— 4.  A  second  tour  in  the  Haurarr. 
—5.  A  journey  from  Damascus,  through  Arabia  Patraea,  and  the  Desert  El  Ty,  to  Cairn. 
A  tour  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Switzerland;  or,  A  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  that  Country.  '  Followed  ty 
a  general  view  of  its  history,  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  principally  directed 
to  the  manner  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  2  vois.  8rt . 
By  S.  Simond,  author  of  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain. 

On  Protection  to  Agriculture.    By  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  M.P. 

An  Abridgment  of  Matihis's  Greek  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  12mo.  Editeo 
by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D. 

The  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools  of  Painting.  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Jame.^ 
Author  of  the  Italian  Schools. 

The  Martyr  of  Antinch;  a  Tragic  Drama.  8vo.  By*  the  Rev.  II.  II.  Milman,  profes- 
sor of  poetry  lu  tne  Uu»v«t»iiy  or  uxioru. 

Mernoires  of  his  own  Times,  (the  present  portion  is  the  last  ten  yean  or  <be  reign  oi 
George  II.)  By  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Or  ford.  From  the  original  MSS.,  found  in  the 
chest  left  by  his  Lordship's  will,  to  be  opened  by  the  first  Earl  of  Waldegrave  who  should 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  after  the  year  1800.  With  eleven  portraits,  with  charac- 
teristic devices,  from  the  curious  pen  and  ink  drawings  of  Bentley  and  Muntz,  as  insert* 
cd  in  the  original  MS.   2  vols,  royal  4to. 

Journal  ot  a  Visit  to  some  parts  of  Ethiopia.  By  George  Waddington,  Esq.,  A.M., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  the  Rev.  Barnard  H anbury,  A.M.,  F.A.S., 
of  Jesus'  College.  With  Maps,  and  numerous  plans  and  drawings  of  the  Pyramids,  at>«l 
other  Antiquities  discovered  there.  4to. 

Chinese  Novels ;  translated  from  the  original.    To  which  are  added,  Proverbs  and 
Moral  Maxims,  collected  from  their  classical  books  andkother  sources.   The  whole  pre- 
faced by  Observations  on  tbc  Language  and  Literature  of  China.  8vo.   By  John  Ftan 
cis  Davis,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service. 

Reminiscences.   One  volume,  8vo.   By  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.   The  second  volume,  translated  from  the  Greek,  wiu 
numerous  illustrative  Notes.  8vo.   By  Thomas  Mitchell,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  ^idne\ 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Weird  Wanderer  of  Jutland,  a  Tragedy.  Julia  Montalban,  a  Tale.  8vo.  Bt 
the  Houi  and  Rev.  William  Herbert.  7 

Letters  of  Mary  LepeVLady  Hervey.    With  a  Memoir,  and- illustrative  Notee.  Cvc. 

An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  Equestrian  People  in  the  interior  of  South  America 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrithoffer,  one  of  the  Ex-Jesuits,  two- 
and*twenty  years  a  missionary  in  Paraguay.   3  vols.  8vo. 

Miscellaneous  Notices  relating  to  China,  and  our  commercial  intercourse  with  tha- 
country,  including  a  few  translations  from  the  Chinese  language.  Second  edition,  wh!i 
an  Appendix.  8vo.   By  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.  LL.D.  and  F.R.S. 

A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  by  the  late  John  Robtson,  LL.D.,  Professor  a 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburrl 
Four  exceedingly  large  and  closely  printed  volumes,  octavo,  with  fifty  plates.  With 
Notes,  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  View  of  the  History  and  actual'state  of  the  Military  Force  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Charles  Dupitf,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  Field  Officer  in  the  Corpa  oi 
Marine  Engineers;  Member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c«  See.  &c.  Translated,  witL 
Notes,  by  an  Officer.   2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Ricciardetto,  of  Fortlguerri,  Canto  I.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  Notes> 
and  an  introductory  Essay  on  Romantic,  Burlesque,  and  Mock-Heroic  Poetry.  With 
two  Portraits.  8vo.    By  Sylvester  (Douglas)  Lord  Glenbervie. 

Description  of  the  Antiqaitiea  and  other  Curiosities  of  Rome.  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Burton,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Cburcb. 

Museum  Criticum;  or,  Cambridge  Classical  Researches.  No.  VII.  8vo. 
The  Court  of  Tuscany,  a  Tragedy.   The  Heir  of  Innes,  a  Tragedv.  8ro> 
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ALEXANDER  WELSH, 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  generally,  tha: 


CHAW.  MJJVUFJCTORY 


IS  COMTISUED  AT 

No.  86  BROAD-STREET,  NEW- YORK, 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  well-made  and  hig!i 
ly-finished  Fancy,  Windsor,  Mahogany,  Rosewood,  and  Curled 
Maple  Chairs,  of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  patterns,  021 
the  most  moderate  term*. 
IS*.  B.  Oiders  for  shipping;,  4c.  attended  to  with  punctuality  and  despatch. — AH  'work, 
warranted,  and  made  of  the  best  materials.— Old  Chairs  repaired,  varnished,  and  re- 
gilt  March,  1823. 


JOHN  WILCOX,  Sen.  and  JAMES  WEATHERSPOON, 

Manufacturers  of  T orioise-shell  and  Horn  Combs  ^ 

WARRANTED  GOOD, 
No.  71  CHATHAM-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

JOHN  WILCOX,  Sen. 

Manufacturer  of  IVORY  COxMBS,  viz.  super  supers,  60  teeth  in  tb«  inch ;  superfine, 
60  teeth  in  the  inch ;  Danroof,  41  teeth  in  the  inch ;  fine,  35  teeth  in  the  inch,  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  deer. 


Cash  given  for  Tortoise-Shell,  Ivory,  and  Horn. 


March.  1823. 


Navigation,  the  Lunar  Observations,  and  every 
other  Branch  of  Nautical  Science, 

Carefully  and  accurately  taught  by  E.  C.  WARD,  professor  of  Nautical  Astronomy, 
Sac  &c  and  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  For  particulars,  iuquire 
at  Mr.  HOOKER'S  Navigation  Store,  202  Water-street,  New- York. 

March,  1823. 

JOHN  KEARNEY,  SHIP  BREAD  BAKER, 

55  DEY-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Grade,  56  South-street.  March,  1823.  # 


No.  316  PEARL-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

Umbrella  Manufactory. 

The  subscribers  respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  tlwy  have  esta- 
blished an  Um6rella  and  Parasol  Manufactory  at  No.  316  Pearl-street,  first  door  above 
Peck-slip,  where  they  offer  for  sale  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  elegant  Um- 
brellas and  Parasols — Also,  Crimson  Urabrellns,  suitable  for  the  Southern  or  Spanish 
market,  which  they  will  dispose  of,  wholesale  or  retail,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

N.  B.  Merchants  supplied  on  liberal  terms,  or  their  silks  made  up  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice. GARNER  k  TUTTLt 

March,  1 «3. 
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LUMBER  YARD. 
JAMES  WALLACE, 

C  urner  of  Beach  and  West  streets,  Worth  River,  near  the  Worth  Battery,  A'ac-York, 

Has  constantly  for  sale,  Albany  Hoards  and  Plank,  Joist,  Shingles,  La.h,  Cherry, 
White  Wood,  and  Bass  Wood  BOARDS,  Eastern,  Virginia,  and  North  -  ver  Plank, 
Locust  and  Cedar  Posts,  &c. 

Merchants  and  Ship  Masters  will  (ind  it  for  their  interest  to  call. 

%*  Cargoes  of  Lumber  purchased,  and  every  facility  given  to  those  who  may  furnish 
him  with  their  custom. 

Feb.  1823. 

Cabinet  anA  \J\*ho\sterj  Wareirooms. 
N.  R.  PHILLIPS 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  continues  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of 

CABINET  WARE,  at  his  oLn  stand, 

No.  114  FULTON-STREET,  New-York; 


where  all  orders  will  be  thankfully  received  and  faithfully  executed,  on  very  reasonable 
terms.— Qjr*  A  liberal  allowance  made  to  Shippers.  December,  1822. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  BT 

MOSES  S.  LITTLE, 

\v.  j<i  farit,  omttoor  south  of  BzcitmvMn~JS4r<n>ty  NwYork: 
Who  has  constantly  on  hand,  an  assortment  of  Genuine  DRUGS  and  MtoiClN-E^, 

DYE  WOODS  and  DYE  STUFFS— Also,  PAlIfTS,  GLASS,  OIL,  &c 

V  Country  Orders  promptly  executed  ;  and  Ships  and  private  Families  supplied  wiih 

Medicine  Chests.  December,  1822. 

EAGLE  CHAIR  S  TORE, 

JOHN  G.  BAHTHOLF, 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  in 
to  his  Establishment  in  Laurens,  near  Spring-Street, 
opened  a  Store  at 

280  Pearl-Street,  one  door  Norlh  of  Beekman-slreet, 

Where  may  be  had,  at  Wholesale  or  Retail,  a  general  assort- 
ment of  FANCY  and  WINDSOR  CHA1KS  and  SETTEES,  of 
the  newest  and  most  fashionable  pattern?,  which  he  offers  for  sale 
on  the  most  reasonable  and  accommodating  term?.  All  orders 
will' be  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  A  rea- 
sonable allowance  made  to  Shippers.  *#*  OLD  CHAIRS  rc> 

paired,  painted,  and  regilt.— Copal  Varnish  for  sale. 
New-York,  December,  1822. 


THOMAS  WELLS, 
BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

At  No.  36  Union-Street,  and  No.  3  Hanover-Street,  BOSTON. 

Keek  for  Sale,  Navigators,  Coast  Pilots,  Nautical  Almanacs,  Shipmaster's  Assist- 
ant, Sea  Journals,  Blank  Books,  Arithmetics,  Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  Books,  School 
Books,  Miscellaneous  Books,  and  Stationary,  on  favourable  terms.  Dec.  1822. 

The  subscribers  beg  l«roe  to  inform  their  friends  and  the 
public,  that  they  are  constantly  supplied  vith 

BEAVER,  CASTOR,  AND  IMITATION  HATS, 

OF  THE   FIRST  QUALITY,  . 

And  for  elegance  and  durability,  equal  to  any  in  the  city,  warranted  Water  proof  and 
oval  shape.  Also,  Youth's  and  Children's  Hats,  Men's  and  Boys  Wool  do  ;  all  of  which 
they  offer  wholesale  and  retail,  at  their  store,  No.  56  Cbethara-street. 

COLLYER  k  HARRIS 

XevMfak,  March,  1WT 
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CITY  HOTEL, 

BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 

CHESTER  JENNINGS  respectfully  announces  to  the  public,  that  he  still  continue* 
this  spacious  Hotel,  which  is  in  complete  order  for  their  accommodation.  The  extensive 
improvements  introduced  will  tender  it  worthy  of  general  patronage. 

The  shops  are  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Hotel,  and  thus  the  former  gloomy  appear- 
anre  of  the  interior  is  changed  to  a  delightful  view  of  Broadway. 

The  whole  has  undergone  a  thorough  repair;  every  room  has  been  painted,  and  fur- 
nished in  a  handsome  and  appropriate  manner. 

In  addition  to  twenty  new  apartments,  the  large  room  formerly  occupied  ns  a  Bookstore 
is  now  an  e legent  dining  room,  eighty  feet  in  length,  connected  with  another  of  forty- 
five,  forming  an  L.  The  south  front,  door  continues  to  be  the  public  entrance,  and  com- 
municates with  the  gentlemen's  apartments. 

Accommodation  s  f  rjt  Fam  ilics . 

The  north  front  door  leads  to  the  apartments  particularly  designed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travelling  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  An  elegant  drawing-room,  uume- 
jous  private  parlours  and  bed-rooms  contiguous,  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  this 
purpose.  The  beds  are  large,  and  of  the  best  quality  ;  and  Ladies  may  be  assured  that 
it  will  be  a  constant  care  to  have  them  distinguished  for  neatness. 

An  ample  stock  of  choice  wines,  and  a  variety  of  liquors,  have  been  procured ;  and  ho 
pledges  himself  that  his  exertions  shall  be  unremitted,  to  supply  the  table  with  whatever 
is  rare  in  kind  or  excellent  in  quality. 

A  fashionable  circulating  library,  and  splendidjeading  room,  are  directly  opposite,  and 
will  serve  to  occupy  a  leisure  hour.  With  so  many  inducements,  added  to  his  attention 
and  assiduity,  he  hopes  to  merit  public  favour.  March,  1823. 


Maps  of  the  United  States— World— State  of  New- York- 
Hudson  River )  &fc. — Mo,  the  Traveller's  Directory  through 
the  United  States. 

A.  T.  GOODRICH, 

No.  134  BROADWAY,  CORNER  OF  CEDAR-STREET, 

Opposite  the  City-Hotel,  Ate-Fw*,  ' 

lias  for  sale,  Melish's  Maps  of  the  United  States,  on  six  sheets— World,  on  Mc renter  * 
projection,  four  sheets — Eddy's  Man  of  the  State  of  New- York,  four  sheets — a  Map  oi  ' 
<Ue  Hudson  River,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Glenn's  Falls. — These  Maps  are  all  of  establish- 
ed reputation  fpr  correctness,  and  are  prepared,  coloured,  and  varnished  in  tlx*  best 
manner.  They  may  be  had  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers,  or  in  a  portable  form  for  the 
pocket.  A  volume  of  interesting,  descriptive,  and  topographical  information  accompa- 
nies the  Maps  of  the  United  States  and  World. 

Also  for  sale,  the  Traveller'*  Directory  through  the  United  States,  with  a  Map  ami 
Diagram. 

Maps  of  the  different  States  on  bank  paper. 

Plans  of  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore. 

Map  nf  the  great  National  Road  from  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac,  to  Wheeling  on 
the  Ohio  River. 

Map  of  the  environs  of  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Charleston,  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  New-Orleans,  Falls  of  Niagara,  St.  Louis, 
and  outlet  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Picture  of  Jfew-York,  or  Stranger's  Guide,  with  plan  of  City,  views  of  buildings, 
and  historical  and  descriptive  matter,  forming  a  neat  pocket  volume. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Map  of  the  Grand  Canals,  from  the  Hodson  River  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  to  Lake  Cbamplain,  with  a  volume  of  descriptive  matter,  (which,  with 
the  Maps  of  the  Hudson  River  and  State  of  New- York,  will  furnish  a  complete  body  of 
geographical  intelligence  for  travellers  to  the  Springs,  Mountains,  Lakes,  and  Falls  of 
Hi  agar  a.) 

New  Maps  procured  soon  as  published. — Strangers  just  arriving  in  (his  country  from 
Europe  or  elsewhere,  can  always  receive  at  this  place  correct  information,  as  to  ihc 
geography  and  statistics  of  this  country , 

The  above  may  also  be  had  of  J.  Finlaysoj*,  (successor  to  J.  Melish,)  Phila- 
delphia. 

F>b.  1*53 

...  .  »  *  • 
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China,  Glass,  &  Earthen  Ware, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BY  MOORE  &  HOFFMAN, 

«Vo.  179  IVatcr-strett,  corner  of  Burling-slip> 
NEW-YORK, 

Where  Southern  and  Northern  Merchants,  Ship  Masters,  &c.  will  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  apply,  having  at  all  times  a  very  extensive  assortment. 
Match,  1823. 


^Mathematical,  Naval,  &  Commercial  School. 

(No.  69  Beekman-street,  New-York.) 

M.  NASH,  proposes  to  continue  the  above  establishment  at  the  same  place  until  the 
nrst  of  May,  1823,  and  then  remove  to  No.  71  Nassau-street,  between  Beektnan  and 
Ann  streets,  where  he  will  continue  to  instruct  seafaring  gentlemen  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  NAVIGATION,  including  Lunar  and  other  Astronomical  Observations. 
From,  long  experience  in  these  branches  of  instruction,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  his  services 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  as  his  methods  have  been  universally  approved.  Bein^ 
practically  acquainted  with  nautical  and  astronomical  instruments,  his  students  may  bo 
rendered  skilful  in  the  use  of  them. 

Mr.  N.  likewise  teaches  Geometry,  plane  and  spherical  Trigonometry,  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  Algebra,  General  Mathematics,  and  the  use  of  the  Globes  in  Geography, 
Astronomy  and  Navigation. 

M«tcn,  1823. 

PAPER  WAREHOUSE. 

ROBERT  M^DERMUT,  No.  222  Pearl-street,  New- York,  has  constantly  for  sale,  on 
commission,  Letter,  Foolscap,  Folio  Post,  Medium,  Royal,  and  Demy  PAPER,  of  every 
description,  on  the  same  terms  as  at  the  manufactory. 

*.v*  Orders  will  be  taken  to  furnish  Paper  for  Newspapers.  March,  1823. 


MAHOGANY  CHAIRS,  SOFAS,  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 

JOHN  COCHRAN,  No.  23  Warren-street,  New- York,  returns  his  thanks  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  encouragement  he  has  received  from  them  in  his  business,  and  respectfully  in- 
forms them,  that  he  has  ou  hand  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  his  line,  and  of  the  newest 
fashions,  and  warranted  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials,  which  he  sells  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Orders  attended  to  witli  punctuality  and  despatch,  and  every  exertion  made  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction. March,  1823. 


MUSIC  STORE. 

A.  &  W.  GEIB,  No.  23  Maiden-lane,  New- York,  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
Grand  Cabinet  and  Small  Piano-Fortes,  of  the  newest  fashions,  and  of  all  prices. — Ma- 
nufacturers of  Organs,  Flutes,  Clarionets,  Flageolets,  Bassoons,  Fifes,  Drums,  Tambo- 
xitis,  JEolian  Harps,  &c.  &c.  aud  venders  of  every  description  of  Music  Ware. — Music 
published  in  handsome  style. — Piano-Fortes,  Organs,  and  every  description  of  musical 
instruments,  repaired. — Piano-Fortes,  &c.  hired  out  by  the  month,  to  aoy  part  of  the 
Union. — The  Piano-Forte  and  tuning  taught  by  the  lesson  or  quarter. 

March,  1823. 

GEORGE  COOKE, 
Mahogany,  Fancy,  Sf  Windsor  Chair, 
Sofa  and  Bedstead  Manufacturer^ 

No.  63  BROAD-STREET,  NEW- YORK. 

Old  work  repaired,  varnished,  re-gilt,  ice 

ILT  Orders  for  shipping,  &c.  attended  to  with  punctnaiitr  and  des- 
pot.. m*h,  1323. 
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